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THE   BATTLE   OF   PITTSBURG   LANDING. 

A  LBTTEB  FBOIC  OElSrESAL  BHESBCAN. 

HbAI>-QuABTEB8  MiUTART  DITISION  of  tab  MlSaBSIFPL 

Pbof.  Henby  CoppfiE,  Philadelphia: 

Dkab  Sib  : — In  the  June  number  of  the  UinTED  States  Seb- 
VICE  Magazine  I  find  a  brief  sketch  of  Lieutenant-General  U.  S. 
Grant,  in  which  I  see  you  are  likely  to  perpetuate  an  error,  which 
General  Grant  may  not  deem  of  sufiicient  importance  to  correct 
To  General  Buell's  noble,  able,  and  gallant  conduct  you  attrib- 
ute the  fact  that  the  disaster  of  April  6th,  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
was  retrieved,  and  made  the  victory,  of  the  following  day.  As 
General  Taylor  is  said  in  his  later  days  to  have  doubted  whether 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista  at  all,  on  account  of  the 
many  things  having  transpired  there,  accordinor  to  the  historians, 
which  he  £d  not  see,  so  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  was  at  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landini;  of  modem  description.  But  I  was  at 
the  battles  of  April  6th  and  7th,  1862.  General  Grant  visited  my 
division  in  person  about  ten  a.  m.,  when  the  battle  raged  fiercest. 
I  was  then  on  the  right.  After  some  general  conversation,  he 
remarked,  that  I  was  doing  right  in  stubbornly  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  enemy :  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  car- 
tric^es,  told  me  he  had  anticipated  their  want,  and  given  orders 
accordingly :  he  then  said  his  presence  was  more  needed  over 

Xatored  Moordim;  to  Act  of  Oonsreia,  In  the  year  1804,  bj  Q  B.  BimAuxio^r,  tn  the  Clerk* ■ 
Oflloe  of  the  Diatriot  Ooart  for  the  Southern  OUtriot  of  New  Tork. 
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at  the  left.  About  two  p.  m.  of  the  6th,  the  enemy  materially 
slackened  his  attack  on  me,  and  about  four  p.  m.  I  deliberately 
made  a  new  line  behind  McArthur's  drill-field,  placing  batteries 
on  chosen  ground,  repelled  easily  a  cavalry  attack,  and  watched 
the  cautious  approach  of  the  enemy's  imantry,  that  never  dis- 
lodged me  there.  I  selected  that  line  in  advance  of  a  bridge 
across  Snake  Creek,  by  which  we  had  all  day  been  expect- 
ing the  approach  of  Lew.  Wallace's  Division  from  Crump's 
Landing.  About  five  p.  m.,  before  the  sun  set,  Greneral  Grant 
came  again  to  me,  and  after  hearing  my  report  of  matters,  ex- 
plained to  me  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  left,  which  were 
not  as  favorable ;  still,  the  enemy  had  failed  to  reach  the  landing 
of  the  boats.  We  agreed  that  the  enemy  had  expended  \hQ furore 
of  his  attack,  and  we  estimated  our  loss,  and  approximated 
our  then  strength,  including  Lew.  Wallace's  fresh  division, 
expected  each  minute.  He  then  ordered  me  to  get  all  things 
ready,  and  at  daylight  the  next  day  to  assume  the  offensive. 
That  was  before  General  Buell  had  arrived,  but  he  was  known 
to  be  near  at  hand.  General  Buell's  troops  took  no  essential 
part  in  the  first  day's  fight,  and  Grant's  army,  though  collected 
together  hastily,  green  as  inilitia,  some  regiments  arriving  with- 
out cartridges  even,  and  nearly  all  hearing  the  dread  soimd  of 
battle  for  the  first  time,  had  successfully  withstood  and  repelled 
the  first  dav's  terrific  onset  of  a  superior  enemy,  well  command- 
ed and  well  handled.  I  know  I  had  orders  from  General  Grant 
to  assume  the  offensive  before  I  knew  General  Buell  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee.  I  think  General  Buell,  Colonel 
Fry,  and  others  of  General  Buell's  staff,  rode  up  to  where  I  was 
about  sunset,  about  the  time  General  Grant  was  leaving  me. 
General  Buell  asked  me  many  questions,  and  got  of  me  a  small 
map,  which  I  had  made  for  my  own  use,  and  told  me  that  by 
daylight  he  could  have  eighteen  thousand  fresh  men,  which  i 
knew  would  settle  the  matter. 

I  understood  Grant's  foroes  were  to  advance  on  the.  right  of 
the  Corinth  Road,  and  Buell's  on  the  left,  and  accordingly  at 
daylight  I  advanced  my  division  by  the  flank,  the  resistance 
being  trivial,  up  to  the  very  spot  where  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle had  been  most  severe,  and  then  waited  till  near  noon  for 
Buell's  troops  to  get  up  abreast,  when  the  entire  line  advanced 
and  recovered  all  the  ground  we  had  ever  held.  I  know  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  severe  struggles,  the  fighting 
of  April  7th  was  easy  as  compared  with  that  of  April  6th. 

I  never  was  disposed,  nor  am  I  now,  to  question  any  thing 
done  by  General  Buell  and  his  army,  aud  know  that  approach- 
ing our  field  of  battle  from  the  rear,  he  encountered  that  sicken- 
ing crowd  of  la^ards  and  fugitives  that  excited  his  contempt, 
and  that  of  his  army,  who  never  gave  full  credit  to  those  in  tlie 
front  line,  who  did  fight  hard,  and  who  had,  at  four  p.  m.,  checked 
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the  enemy,  and  were  preparing  the  next  day  to  assume  the 
offensive.  I  remember  the  fact  the  better  from  General  Grant's 
anecdote  of  his  Donelson  battle,  which  he  told  me  then  for  the 
first  time — ^that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  battle,  he  saw  that 
either  side  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  other  -showed  a  bold 
front,  and  he  determined  to  do  that  very  thing,  to  advance  on 
the  enemy,  when,  as  he  prognosticated,  the  enemy  surrendered. 
At  four  p.  M.of  April  6th,  he  thought  the  appearances  the  same, 
and  he  judged,  with  Lew.  Wallace's  fresh  division  and  such 
of  our  startled  troops  as  had  recovered  their  equilibrium,  he 
would  be  justified  in  dropping  the  defensive  and  assuming  the 
offensive  in  the  morning.  And,  I  repeat,  I  received  such  orders 
before  I  knew  General  Suell's  troops  were  at  the  river.  I  admit 
that  I  was  glad  Buell  was  there,  because  I  knew  his  troops  were 
older  than  ours,  and  better  systematized  and  drilled,  and  his 
arrival  made  that  certain,  which  before  was  uncertain.  I  have 
heard  this  question  much  discussed,  and  must  say,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  Buell's  army  dwelt  too  much  on  the  stampede  of  some  of 
our  raw  troops,  and  gave  us  too  little  credit  for  the  fact  that  for 
one  whole  day,  weakened  as  we  were  by  the  absence  of  Buell's 
army,  long  expected,  of  Lew.  Wallace's  bivision,  only  four  miles 
off,  and  ot  the  fugitives  from  our  ranks,  we  had  beaten  off  our 
assailants  for  the  time.  At  the  same  time,  our  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  have  indulged  in  severe  criticisms  at  the  slow  ap- 
proach of  that  army  which  knew  the  danger  that  threatened  us 
from  the  concentrated  armies  of  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
Bragg,  that  lay  at  Corinth.  In  a  war  like  this,  where  opportu- 
nities for  personal  prowess  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  to  those 
who  seek  them  at  the  front,  all  such  criminations  should  be 
frowned  down ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  military  character  of 
your  iournal,  I  would  not  venture  to  offer  a  correction  to  a  very 
popular  error. 

I  will  also  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  correct  another  very 
common  mistake  in  attributing  to  General  Grant  the  selection 
of  that  battle-field.  It  was  chosen  by  that  veteran  soldier,  Major- 
General  Charles  F.  Smith,  who  ordered  my  division  to  disem- 
bark there,  and  strike  for  the  Charleston  Eailroad.  This  order 
was  subsequently  modified,  by  his  ordering  Hurlbut's  Division  to 
disembark  there,  and  mine  higher  up  the  Tennessee,  to  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Burnsville. 
But  floods  prevented  our  reaching  the  railroad,  when  General 
Smith  ordered  me  in  person  also  to  disembark  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  take  post  well  out,  so  as  to  make  plenty  of  room, 
with  Snake  and  Lick  Creeks  the  flanks  of  a  camp  for  the  grand 
army  of  invasion. 

It  was  General  Smith  who  selected  that  field  of  battle,  and  it 
was  well  chosen.  On  any  other  we  surely  would  have  been 
overwhelmed,  as  both  Lick  and  Snake  Creeks  forced  the  enemy 
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to  confine  his  movement  to  a  direct  front  attack,  which  new 
troops  are  better  qualified  to  resist  than  where  the  fianks  are 
exposed  to  a  real  or  chimerical  danger.  Even  the  divisions  of 
that  array  were  arranged  in  that  camp  by  General  Smith's  order, 
mv  division  forming,  as  it  were,  the  ontlying  picket,  wliilst  Mo- 
*  Clemand  and  Prentiss's  were  the  real  line  of  battle,  witli  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace  in  support  of  the  right  wing,  and  Hnrlbut  of  the  left ; 
Lew.  Wallace's  Division  being  detached.  All  these  subordinate 
dispositions  were  made  by  the  order  of  General  Smith,  before 
General  Grant  succeeded  nim  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
up  the  Tennessee — ^head-quarters.  Savannah.  If  there  were  any 
error  in  putting  that  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee, 
exposed  to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  also  assembling  at 
Corinth,  the  mistake  was  not  General  Grant's ;  but  there  was 
no  mistake.  It  was  necessary  that  a  combat,  fierce  and  bitter, 
to  test  the  manhood  of  the  two  armies,  should  come  off,  and  that 
was  as  ffood  a  place  as  any.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  strategy,  but  of  courage  and  pluck,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  every  life  lost  that  day  to  us  was  necessary,  for  other- 
wise at  Corinth,  at  Memphis,  at  Vicksburg,  we  would  have  found 
harder  resistance,  had  we  not  shown  our  enemies  that,  rude  and 
untutored  as  we  then  were,  we  could  fight  as  well  as  they. 

Excuse  so  long  a  letter,  which  is  very  unusual  from  me ;  but 
of  course  my  life  is  liable  to  cease  at  any  moment,  and  I  happen 
to  be  a  witness  to  certain  truths  whicn  are  now  beginning  to 
pass  out  of  memory,  and  form  what  is  called  history. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  adding,  that  nearly  all  the  new 
troops  that  at  Shilon  drew  from  me  official  censure,  have  more 
than  redeemed  their  good  name ;  among  them,  that  very  regi- 
ment which  first  broke,  the  63d  Ohio,  <5)lonel  Appen.  Under 
another  leader,  Colonel  Jones,  it  has  shared  every  campaign 
and  expedition  of  mine  since,  is  with  me  now,  and  can  march, 
and  bivouac,  and  fight  as  well  as  the  best  regiment  in  this  or 
any  army.  Its  reputation  now  is  equal  to  that  of  any  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  am,  with  respect. 

Yours,  truly, 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General. 
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FARRAGUT. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "THB  RED  RIVER  BXPKDITION,"  "THE  MHITIA/*  ETC. 

"Fear,  Grandmother?"  said  little  Nelson;  "^<?«r,  Grand- 
mother? I  never  saw  fear!"  And  in  this  childish  pratue 
sprouted  the  germ  of  Trafalgar. 

T  begin  by  striking  the  key-note  of  the  character  of  the  man 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  What  Nelson's  achievements 
and  Collingwood's  character  were  to  England,  and  more,  Far- 
ragut  is  to  America.  Of  that  large  class  of  mankind  which 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  greatness, 
in  the  possibility  of  shaking  hands  with  genius,  it  is  perhapB 
useless  to  request  a  comparison  of  the  actual  present,  seen  in 
the  raw  daylight,  with  the  mythical  mezzotint  past  of 'their 
imarinations.  But  to  the  carelul  reader  of  history,  not  merely 
of  the  past,  but  of  all  times,  the  name  of  our  Admiral  must 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  roll  of  the  great  naval  heroes  of 
the  world.  He  has  carved  his  own  name  with  his  sword.  No 
noble  relatives  pushed  him  forward;  no  influence  at  Court 
spiced  commonplaces,  till,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  they 
had  the  flavor  of  heroism.  If  his  entry  into  the  service  now 
justly  proud  to  claim  him  as  its  own  was  not  exactly  through 
the  hawse-hole,  it  certainly  was  not  through  the  cabin  window, 
in  the  sense  of  the  old  saw.  We  have  no  moral  parallax  to 
calculate — no  angle  of  apparent  and  true  position  to  determine. 
We  are  to  judge  nim  as  ne  is,  his  achievements  as  they  were. 

If,  in  the  historical  perspective,  the  naval  hero  necessarily  casts 
a  shorter  shadow  than  that  of  the  leader  of  armies,  the  student  of 
character  may  find  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the 
bold  outlines  and  high  coloring  that  belong  to  the  figures  which 
monopolize  the  foreground,  in  the  perfect  details,  the  match- 
less simplicity,  the  delicate  finish,  the  harmony  of  the*  access- 
ories. The  Aamiral  can  never  occupy  so  large  a  Space  in  the 
public  mind  as  the  General ;  but  he  appeals  more  nearly  to  the 
popular  heart  of  all  maritime  nations. 

Many  of  those  particulars  as  to  the  Admiral's  parentage  and 
early  years,  which  would  serve  so  materially  to  illuminate  his 
character,  and  to  show  those  of  us  the  man,  who  now  see  only 
the  admiral,  are  unfortunately  wanting,  or  at  best  rare  or  of 
somewhat  doubtful  authenticity.  His  father,  George  Farragut, 
a  native  of  Citadella,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  house,  came  to  this 
country  in  1776  and  entered  the  American  army,  rising,  it  is 
said,  to  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  peace,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shine,  of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  old  Scotch 
family  of  Mclven,  and  settled  down,  to  fight  the  Indians  and 
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Bubduo  the  soil,  at  CampbeU's  Station,  near  Kiioxville,  Tennes- 
see. Here  on  the  5th  of  July,  1801,  was  bom  to  this  fortunate 
pair  a  son,  David  Glascoe  Farraout,  destined,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  become  the  great  naval  hero  of  the  century.  As 
early  as  the  17th  of  December,  1810,  beinff  then  little  more 
than  nine  years  of  age,  he  became  seized  with  the  boyish  thirst 
for  salt  water  that  makes  the  sailor,  and  that  hankering  for  the 
smell  of  villainous  saltpetre  that  makes  the  hero.  IIis  desire 
was  probably  gratified  without  much  difficulty,  through  the 
influence  of  Captain  Porter,  between  whose  father  and  young 
Farragut's,  then  sailing-masters  in  the  Navy  together,  a  warm 
friendship  had  sprung  up;  and  a  midshipman's  warrant — 
there  were  miflsliipmen  m  those  days! — was  procured  for 
him.  The  War  of  1812  broke  out,  and  his  gallant  patron  began 
to  fit  out  the  "Essex"  for  her  famous  cruise  under  the  nag 
of  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,  which  it  pleased  his  fancy  to  . 
fly  in  the  faces  of  the  Englishmen,  more  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  latter  by  reason  of  association  of  ideas  than  for  any  intrinsic 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  ears  of  to-day.  Midshipman  Far- 
ragut  was  ordered  to  her.  The  now  historic  vessel  sailed  from 
the  Delaware  on  the  28th  of  October,  1812,  carrying  as  fair  a 
freight  of  immortals  as  has,  perhaps,  fallen  to  tlie  share  of  most 
ships  since  that  one,  bearing  the  kernels  of  mankind  and  his 
animal  kingdom,  bumped  ashore  on  Ararat. 

The  "  Essex"  shaped  her  course  successively  for  Port  Praya, 
Fernando  de  Noronho,  and  Cape  Frio,  and  after  cruising  for  a 
while  oflf  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  object 
of  meeting  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who  was  just  then  making  our 
little  uavv  famous  in  those  waters,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Valparaiso  on  the  14th  of  Mai'ch,  1813. 
And  now  began  that  career  of  destruction  of  British  commerce, 
which,  after  effectually  extinguishing  it  during  nearly  a  year,  was 
to  terminate  on  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  bv  the  capture  of  the 
"  Essex  "  and  her  consort,  the  armed  prize  ship  "  Essex,  junior," 
in  the  neutral  port  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  British  ships-of-war 
"  Phoebe"  and  "  Cherub."  The  "  Cherub"  carried  twenty-eight 
guns,  viz ,  eighteen  thirty-twos,  eight  twenty-fours,  and  two 
long  nines;  and  the  "Phoebe"  mounted  fifty-three  guns,  in- 
cluding thirty  long  eighteens,  sixteen  thirty-twos,  one  howitzer, 
and  six  three-pounders — the  complement  of  the  former  being 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  that  of  the  latter  three  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Opposed  to  this  force.  Captain  Porter  had 
thd  "  Essex,"  forty-six,  and  the  "  Essex,  junior,"  twentv,  while 
the  united  crews  of  the  two  ships  amounted  to  but  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men.  In  spite  of  these  odds,  the  fight  was 
bravely  maintained  for  over  two  and  a  half  hours,  until  the 
*'  Essex,"  on  fire  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  flames  at  length 
threatening  the  magazine,  her  decks  swept,  her  rigging  shot 
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away,  her  hull  in  a  sinking  condition,  firom  the  effect  of  the 
enemy's  superior  fire,  her  guns  disabled  by  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded,  was  forced  to  strike  her  flag.  Our  loss  was  in- 
deed "dreadfully  severe,"  as  Captain  Porter  says:  fifty-eight 
killed,  sixty-six  wounded  (thirty-nine  severely),  and  thirty-one 
missinff — the  missing  apparently  consisting  of  tnose  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  jump  overboard  and  swim 
ashore,  when  tlie  progress  of  the  flames  and  a  terrible  explosion 
between  decks  first  s&wed  that  there  was  no  hope.  But  among 
those  who  stuck  to  the  ship  till  the  last  was,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  us  of  1864,  Midshipman  D.  G.  Farragut,  then  a 
boy  of  scarce  fourteen  years  of  ase.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
the  history  of  those  times,  in  tracing  the  dawn  <rf  greatness,  or 
in  studying  historic  parallels,  will  nnd  plenty  of  food  for  their 
digestion  in  the  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  Captain  Davto  Pouter,  in  the  United  States  Frigate  Essex, 
in  the  Years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,"  a  book  which  made  stir 
enough  in  its  day,  but  rests  quietly  enough  now  in  the  back 
alcoves  of  our  great  libraries.  In  it  appears,  with  his  name 
mis-spelled,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  slightly  woimded,  "  D.  G. 
Faragut,  midshipman."  And  a  page  or  two  further  on,  we  find 
him,  with  improved  orthography  this  time,  as  one  of  those 
sent  home  in  tne  "  Essex,  junior,"  on  their  parole.  Of  his  con- 
duct during  these  perilous  hours,  his  commander  says :  "  Mid- 
shipmen Isaacs,  Farragut,  and  Ogden  exerted  themselves  in  the 
penormance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  gave  an  earnest  of 
their  value  to  the  service.  *  *  They  are  too  young  to  be 
recommended  for  promotion."  How  that  earnest  was  fulfilled 
in  the  life  of  one  of  the  trio — whether  the  lessons  thus  burned 
upon  the  youthftil  brain  were  soon  effaced,  we  shall  see. 

Captain  Porter  now  had  the  young  midshipman  put  to  school 
at  Chester  and  taught  military  tactics,  among  other  things ;  but 
he  soon  found  himself  afloat  again  in  new  waters,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean this  time.  In  1816,  he  was  attached  to  the  ship-of-the- 
line,  and  there  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  himself  in  a  moment  of  gen- 
erous exuberance  has  attributed  all  that  he  knows  and  all  that 
he  is.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the  Naval  Academy,  when 
the  chaplain  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  functions  was  expected 
to  perform  the  duties  of  schoolmaster.  Between  the  worthv 
chaplain  and  one  of  his  young  charges,  now  our  Admiral, 
spj^ang  up  an  interest  which  was  to  continue,  afloat  and  ashore, 
for  the  next  three  years.  When  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  for  that 
worthy  member  of  the  University  of  Harvard  was  then  our 
chaplain,  was  appointed  Consul  at  Tunis^  young  Farragut  wis 
sent  with  him.  I  wish  there  were  space  m  this  article  to  quote 
more  than  these  few  words  from  the  excellent  letter  which  Mr. 
Folfiom  has  recently  given  to  the  public,  speaking  of  this  inter- 
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esting  period  in  the  Admiral's  life :  ^^  I  describe  him  as  he  now 
appeared  to  me  by  one  word,  *  Akibl.'  *  *  *  All  needed 
control  was  that  of  an  elder  over  an  affSectionate  younger 
brother. 

"  He  was  now  introduced  to  entirely  new  scenes,  and  had 
social  advantages  which  compensated  for  his  former  too  exclu- 
sive sea-life.  He  had  found  a  home  on  shore,  and  every  type 
of  European  civilization  and  manners  in  the  families  of  the 
consuls  of  different  nations.  In  all  of  them  my  young  country- 
man was  the  delight  of  old  and  young.  This  had  always  been 
among  his  chief  moral  dangers:  but  here  he  learned  to  be  proof 
a^inst  petting  and  flattery.  Here,  too,  he  settled  his  definition 
ot  true  glory^-glory,  the  idol  of  his  profession, — ^if  not  in  the 
exact  words  of  Cicero,  at  least  in  his  own  clear  thought.  Our 
familiar  walks  and  rides  were  so  many  lessons  in  ancient  his- 
tory; and  the  lover  of  historical  parallels  will  be  gratified  to 
know  that  we  possibly  sometimes  stood  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  boy  Hannibal  took  the  oath  that  consecrated  him  to  the 
defence  of  his  country." 

We  pass  over  the  piping  times  of  peace  that  succeeded  with 
their  routine  of  sea  service,  shore  duty,  other  duty,  leave,  and 
waiting  orders  ;  years  of  idleness  for  some,  of  preparation  for 
others,  when  the  true  Navy  growl,that  luxury  of  the  professional 
sailor,  reaches  its  perfection,  and  a  good  practicable  grievance 
is  above  par ;  when  a  cruise  lasts  three  years  and  insures  a 
long  holiday  in  pleasant  pastures.  Were  they  years  of  indo- 
lence or  years  of  rest?  Let  the  history  of  tnis  war  decide. 
We  have  only  space  to  notice  the  heads  of  our  Admiral's  progress 
during  the  long  peace ;  how  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant 
in  1825,  commander  in  1841,  and  captain  in  1855 ;  how  he 
served  afloat  in  the  Brandywine,  Vandalia,  Decatur,  Saratoga, 
and  Brooklyn ;  in  the  Brazil  and  in  the  Home  Squadrons ;  at 
the  Nortblk  Navy  Yard ;  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Mare  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay ;  as  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Ordnance  for  three  years.  This  last  service  especially  must 
have  been  an  invaluable  addition  to  his  thorough  training.  In 
early  life,  when  a  lieutenant,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  highly  respectable  family  of  Norfolk, 
to  whom,  through  the  years  of  suffering  that  attended  her 
in  consequence  of  a  physical  malady,  he  was  always  fondly 
attached,  ever  exhibiting,  it  is  said,  those  thousand  marks  of 
exquisite  tenderness  that  the  strong  and  the  brave,  especially 
of  the  sailor  race,  are.  wont  to  show  to  the  weak  and  helpless. 
Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  wife  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  devoted,  he  was  subsequently  married  again,  this 
time  to  Miss  Virginia  Loyall,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Norfolk.  By  her  he  has  one  son,  now  a 
promising  cadet  at  West  Point,  under  the  promising  name  of 
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LoTALL  Farraout.  NobUsse  oblige.  The  youthful  cadet  has 
a  harder  task  before  him  than  any  laid  down  in  the  stony 
coarse  of  West  Point  mathematics,  to  wear  his  father's  name  so 
that  it  will  not  seem  too  big  for  him. 

All  this  time  Farragut  was  constantly  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  his  professional  and  general  knowledge.  He  has  always 
been  a  zealous  student,  and  is  said  to  read  and  speak  several 
languages  with  fluency.  He  was  ripening  in  the  sun,  for  the 
great  and  stormy  work  before  him. 

In  1860,  he  had  been  eighteen  years  and  ten  months  afloat, 
eighteen  years  and  four  months  on  shore  duty,  and  ten  years 
and  ten  months  unemployed.  Of  his  fifty-eight  years  he  had 
spent  forty-eight  years  in  the  navy.    And  all  these  years  of 

5 reparation  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  no  great  practical  result. 
*here  was  nothing  but  peace. 

But  at  last  came  the  rebellion.  Convinced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  that  the  days  of  Southern  rule  were  almost  run,  the 
leaders  of  the  Southern  party  made  haste  to  resort  to  that  des- 
perate expedient  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  educating 
the  Southern  people.  One  after  another  the  slave  States  passed 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  assumed  to  be  independent,  seized 
the  forts,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of  the  United  States  within 
their  limits,  and  prepared  for  war.  One  after  another,  in 
dozens  at  last,  the  Southern  oflicers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
sedulously  educated  in  the  school  of  State  rights  were  doing 
what  they  called  "going  with  their  States."  Scores  of  others 
catching  the  fever,  and  deceived. by  the  conciliatory  policy 
of  the  new  Administration  into  the  belief  that  the  power  of 
the  Union  was  dead,  were  following  their  example  every  day ; 
the  tide  set  all  one  way.  Men  wno  declared  they  meant  to 
stand  by  the  flag  to  the  last,  deserted  it  among  the  first. 
Men  who  had  solemnly  declared  they  must  go  with  their 
States,  refused  to  %tay  with  their  States.  Whole  messes  re- 
signed, whole  stations  were  deserted.  The  panic  seemed 
universal.  But  through  it  all  there  were  some  stout  hearts 
that  never  faltered,  some  minds  that  never  saw  a  double 
allegiance ;  some  true  men.  Southern  by  birth,  Southern  by 
connection,  Southern  by  association.  Southern  in  every  thing 
but  treason,  who  never  wavered  in  their  fidelity  to  the  flag 
they  had  sworn  to  uphold.     Foiremost  among  these  was  Farra- 

fut.  He  was  living  at  Norfolk  at  the  time.  Fort  Sumter 
ad  just  fallen.  The  attack  on  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was 
being  hatched.  Farragut  was  told  that  his  opinions  freely  and 
decidedly  expressed,  as  usual,  scarcely  suited  that  locality.  He 
would  go,  he  informed  those  selected  to  convey  this  delicate  hint, 
where  ue  could  live  with  just  such  sentiments.  And  so  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
he  left  his  home  and  came  to  reside  upon  the  Hudson^    The 
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next  day  the  Navy  Yard  was  burned,  the  Baltimore  mob  tired 
upon  our  soldiers,  and  the  war,  inaugurated  a  week  before  at 
Sumter,  was  fairly  installed. 

The  Oovemment  now  stood  fairly  aghast  at  the  rottenness 
discovered  among  its  supporters.  Every  day  some  new  prop 
was  giving  way.  Even  aiter  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  the  deser- 
tions contmued,  unchecked  by  any  act  of  ours.  What  wonder 
that  the  Administration  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  when  those 
heretofore  supposed  the  most  honorable  had  failed  to  stand  the 
test?  What  wonder  that  all  were  distrusted  alike?  So  far 
as  Captain  Farra^ut  was  concerned,  his  course  had  been  too 
decidedly  loyal,  his  character  was  too  decidedly  loyal  and  too 
well  known  to  leave  any  doubt.  But  the  Navy  was  inactive. 
It  had  no  tools  to  work  with,  no  ships  to  put  in  commission, 
until  our  scattered  squadrons  were  recalled  firom  foreign  waters, 
and  their  thin  numbers  increased  by  degrees  by  purchased  mer- 
chant steamers,  ferry-boats,  tugs,  or  what  not,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, that  could  or  could  not  carry  guns.  In  the  autumn 
of  1861,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  having  by  this  time  roused  the 
people  and  Government  to  the  tardy  conviction  that  we  were 
going  to  have. a  war,  the  capture  of  flew  Orleans  was  resolved 
upon.  The  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  a  fleet  of  armed 
steamers,  and  twenty  bomb-schooners  were  to  constitute  the 
naval  force,  and  military  co-operation  being  deemed  essential, 
the  War  Department  was  to  furnish  eighteen  thousand  men, 
under  Major-General  Butler,  to  occupy  the  city  when  taken, 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  expected  conquest.  The  prepara- 
tions of  the  fleet  were  considerably  advanced  before  its  com- 
mander was  selected.  Happily  the  choice  fell  upon  Captain 
Farragut.  He  received  his  orders  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1862,  and  sailed  from  Hampton  Eoads  in  the  Hartford  on  the 
8d  of  the  following  month.  Commander  David  D.  Porter  was 
to  command  the  bomb-fleet,  and  was  to  report  to  Flag-officer 
Farragut  and  be  under  his  orders. 

The  Hartford  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  and  the  flag-officer  immediately  began 
the  work  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  preparing  his  squadron 
for  its  great  task.  It  was  new  work  for  our  Navy,  getting  a 
large  fleet  ready  to  fight  formidable  shore  batteries,  but  it  was 
undertaken  and  executed  with  zeal.  Great  difficulties  had  to 
be  surmounted  or  set  aside.  Much  valuable  time  and  thought 
was  expended  in  trying  to  get  the  steam-fiigate  Colorado, 
drawing  twenty-two  feet,  over  the  bars  at  the  rass  ^  I'Outre 
and  Southwest  Pass,  giving  respectively  twelve  and  fifteen 
feet  of  water.  The  Mississippi  and  Pensacola  were  not  got 
over  the  bar  without  much  trouble.  In  spite  of  drawbacks, 
things  progressed  steadily.  The  fleet  was  moved  up  the  river 
to  the  head  of  the  passes,  the  forts  were  reconnoitred,  a  hospital 
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wsLS  established  at  Pilot-Town,  the  ships  were  put  in  trim  for 
:fighting  the  shore  batteries  as  well  as  the  enemy's  rams.  The 
most  minute  details  were  arranged  by  the  flag-officer,  with  a 
csLTe  which  might  well  astonish  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
persists  in  beueving  him  a  creature  of  impulse,  fearless  but 
nothing  more.  Coal,  not  arriving  from  the  North,  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  General  Butler,  until  the  naval  supplies  at  last 
came  to  hand. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1862,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Jack- 
son was  conmaenced,  and  was  continued  with  little  intermission 
by  the  fleet  and  the  mortar-boats,  or  hummers^  as  they  got  to 
be  called,  until  the  morning  of  April  24th.  Every  thing  began 
to  run  out,  or  run  short :  shells,  fuzes,  grape,  canister,  cartri&e- 
bags,  coal,  hospital  stores.  Nothing  seemed  to  come  from  Sie 
North  at  the  time  it  was  expected.  The  \)ombardment  waa 
severe,  as  may  well  be  fanciea.  The  citadel  of  Fort  Jackson 
was  set  on  fire.  The  cannoneers  were  driven  from  their  guns 
to  take  refuge  in  the  bomb-proofs.  But  the  forts  still  held  out, 
and  a  lull  in  the  fire  of  the  fleets  was  sure  to  wake  up  the  land 
batteries  again.  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  fl^- 
fihip.  The  captains  had  their  say.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the 
usual  diversity  of  opinion ;  the  doubters,  the  bulgers,  the  non- 
committal men,  the  men  who  knew  no  opinion  but  their  orders  j 
and  the  flag-officer  fingering  his  sword  impatiently,  full  ot 
answers  for  every  one,  implying  chiefly  and  always  that  result 
alarming  to  the  nerves  of  every  well-conducted  council  of  war, 
Fight  I  Hear  the  clear  ring  of  his^jreneral  Order  of  April  20th, 
1862 :  "  The  flag-officer,  having  Jieard  all  the  opinions  eicpressed 
hy  the  different  commaTiders^  is  of  the  opinion  that  whateveb  is 

TO  BE  DONE  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  DONE   QUICKLY."      "  When,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has  arrived,  the 
signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  conflict. 
*  *  He  will  make  the  signal  for  close  action,  No.  8,  and 
abide  the  result — conquer  or  oe  congueredP 

Of  the  preliniinary  arrangements,  the  flag-officer  says: 
"  Every  vessel  was  as  well  prepared  as  the  ingenuity  of  her 
commander  and  officers  could  suggest,  both  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  of  the  vessel,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  on  record  such 
a  display  of  ingenuity  as  has  been  evinced  in  this  little  squad- 
ron. The  first  was  by  the  engineer  of  the  ^Richmond,  Mr- 
Moore,  by  suggesting  that  the  sheet  cables  be  stopped  up  and 
down  on  the  sides  in  the  line  of  the  engines,  which  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  all  the  vessels.  Then  each  commander 
made  his  own  arrangements  for  stopping  the  shot  from  pene- 
trating the  boilers  or  machinery,  that  might  come  in  forward  or 
abaft,  by  hammocks,  coal,  bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes 
bags,  and,  in  fact,  every  device  imaginable.  The  bulwarks 
were  lined  with  hammocks  by  some,  by  splinter  nettings  made 
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with  ropes  by  others.  Some  rubbed  their  vessels  over  witli 
mud,  to  make  their  ships  less  visible ;  and  some  whitewashed 
their  decks,  to  make  things  more  visible  bjr  night  during  the 
fight.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  each  ship,  in  order  to  know 
positively  that  eacli  commander  understood  my  orders  for  the 
attack,  and  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness.  1  had  looked  to 
their  efficiency  before.  Every  one  appeared  to  understand 
his  orders  well,  and  looked  forward  to  the  conflict  witli  firm- 
ness, but  with  anxiety,  as  it  was  to  be  in  the  night,  or  at  two 
o'clock  A.  M." 

At  five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time,  the  signal  ta 
advance  was  given,  but  some  of  the  vessels. having  trouble  in 
weighing  anchor,  the  fleet  did  not  get  under-way  until  about 
half-past  three.  The  great  chain  which  obstructed  the  channel 
had  been  previously  broken.  The  mortar-fleet  moved  up  and 
anchored  ready  to  pour  in  its  fire  as  soon  as  the  forts  should 
open.  The  fleet  moved  up  in  two  columns,  the  Cayuga  leading 
the  right  column,  under  Captain  Bailey,  consisting  of  the  first 
division  of  gunboats  and  the  second  division  of  ships,  and  the 
Hartford  leading  the  left  column,  which  was  under  the  flag- 
officer's  personal  command,  and  consisted  of  the  first  division  of 
ships  and  the  second  division  of  e^unboats.  The  left  column 
was  composed  of  the  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  Sciota, 
Iroquois,  Kennebec,  Pinola,  Itasca,  and  Winona ;  the  right,  of 
the  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin, 
Kineo,  and  Wissahickon.  The  right  was  to  engage  Fort  St. 
Philip;  the  left,  Fort  Jackson.  Scarcely  had  the  advance 
begun  when  the  forts  operifed.  The  fleet  replied  hotly;  the 
mortars  belched  and  bellowed ;  the  smoke  rolled  down  upon 
the  rushing  water ;  the  siiips  fired  at  the  flash  from  the  forts, 
the  forts  fired  at  the  flash  from  the  ships.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
comes  down  through  the  dense  smoke  a  fire-raft,  the  ram  Ma- 
nassas pushing  it  against  the  helpless  side  of  the  Hartford.  In 
trying  to  avoid  it,  the  flag-ship  runs  ashore.  The  fire  mounts 
half  way  to  the  tops ;  the  ship  is  aground  and  in  flames.  An 
awful  moment,  and  but  for  discipline  a  fatal  one.  The  power- 
ful engine  backs  off;  the  fire  department,  thoroughly  organized, 
works  like  mad,  and  presently  masters  the  flames,  and  all  the 
while  the  great  guns  are  never  silent  1  The  forts  find  things 
too  hot  for  them,  and  begin  to  slacken  their  fire.  And  now 
comes  down  the  great  and  terrible  mosquito  fleet  of  thirteen 
gunboats  and  two  iron-clad  rams — ^name  of  terror  in  those 
days,  especially  in  the  newspapers,  for  there  is  nothing  so  ter- 
rible as  your  paper-clad — and  of  these  the  flag-officer  says  sim- 
ply :  "  We  took  them  in  hand,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  destroyed  eleven  of  them."  The  Hartford  was  now  past 
the  forts.  The  Varuna  had  been  sunk  by  two  of  the  enemy's 
gimboats,  destroying  them  in  the  operation.     What  had  be- 
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come  of  the  other  vesselBl  All  bnt  the  Itasca,  Winona,  and 
Kennebec  turned  np,  one  after  another.  These  three  nnfor- 
timately  became  disabled,  and  had  to  turn  back.  And  thna 
on  the  morning  of  the  24tn  of  April,  1862,  the  sun  rose  through 
the  yellow  Mississippi  mist  upon  the  greatest  naval  triumph  of 
the  century.  (Jr  a  neet  of  seventeen  vessels,  thirteen  had  safely 
passed  through  the  concentric  fire  of  two  formidable  forts — ^in 
fipite  of  obstructions  and  incendiary  rafts,  had  partially  silenced 
tne  land  batteries,  and  had  destroyed  thirteen  of  the  enemy's 

Sinboats  and  rams,  and  driven  the  four  remaining  ones  to 
elter.  Surprising  to  state,  our  entire  loss  in  this  glorious 
achievement  was  but  thirty-six  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  wounded. 

Farragut  now  steamed  up  the  river,  encountering  slight 
opposition  from  a  battery  at  English  Turn,  and  arrived  off  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  by  noon  on  the  25th  of  April.  On  the 
SOth  the  forts  surrendered  to  Captain  Porter,  and  General 
Butler  came  up  the  river  to  arrange  for  landing  his  troops  and 
possessing  the  conquered  city. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  follow  the  plucky  fla^-officer 
through  the  very  interesting  details  of  his  career  during  the 
rest  of  1862  and  the  following  year;  to  note  his  straiffhtforward, 
dignified,  terse  correspondence,  with  the  peppery,  blatant,  and 
long-winded  petty  oflScers  of  the  hostile  municipal  governments ; 
to  describe  the  valiant  passage  of  the  bluff  batteries  at  Vicks- 
hxxTs  on  the  27th  of  June,  1862,  and  the  repassage  on  the  15th 
of  July,  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  ram  Arkansas;  to 
speak  of  the  frequent  guerrilla  attacks,  and  the  necessary  destruc* 
tion  of  their  haunts ;  to  recount  the  intrepid  attempt  of  the  fleet 
to  pass  the  formidable  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  in  which  only 
the  Admiral's  ship,  and  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  succeeded; 
to  detail  the  subsequent  fights  at  various  points  on  the  river, 
and  the  Admiral's  share  in  the  bombardment  and  reduction  of 
Port  Hudson.  These  things,  ^at  in  themselves,  illustrating 
the  indomitable  pluck,  the  careful  preparation,  the  ^'  conquer  or 
be  conquered"  spirit  of  our  Admiral,  are  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  his  own  achievements  at  New  Orleans,  and  still  later  at 
Mobile.    And  we  have  not  space  for  all. 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  Mobile  was  New  Orleans  fnihlimed. 
For  here  again  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  fleet  of  wooden  ships, 
— aided  by  iron-clads  this  time,  it  is  true, — running  the  gauntlet 
of  two  powerful  forts,  regardless  of  torpedoes  and  obstructions, 
and  destroying  a  powerml  fleet,  but  this  time  the  deed  is  done 
in  broad  daylight,  under  the  eye  of  the  Admiral  who  has  had 
himself  lashed  "in  an  elevated  position  in  the  main  rigging  near 
the  top."  The  Admiral  gave  the  lead  this  time,  under  pressure, 
to  the  Brooklyn,  but,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Nelson  at  Tra- 
falgar (who,   after  ordering  the  fleet  to  pass  the  flag-ship, 
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crowded  on  all  sail  so  that  obedience  became  impossible  I)  took 
the  first  chance  to  mn  bj  and  resume  his  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet.  The  story  of  the  historic  fight  with  the  rebel  ram 
Tennessee,  can  hardly  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Admiral's  graphic  dispatch : 

"  From  the  moment  I  tamed  to  the  northwestward  to  clear  the 
middle  ground,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  such  a  broadside  fire 
upon  the  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan  that  their  sxms  did  us  com- 
paratively little  injury.  Just  after  we  passed  the  fort,  which 
was  about  ten  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  the  ram  Tennessee 
dashed  out  at  this  ihip,  as  had  been  expected,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  which  I  had  ordered  the  monitors  on  our  starboard  side. 
I  took  no  further  notice  of  her  than  to  return  her  fire. 

'^  The  rebel  gunboats  Morgan,  Ghtines  and  Selma,  were  ahead, 
and  the  latter  particularly  annoyed  us  with  a  raking  fire,  which 
our  ffuns  could  not  return.  At  two  minutes  after  eight  o'clock 
I  oraered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
Selma.  Captain  Jouett  was  after  her  in  a  moment,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  ne  had  her  as  a  prize.  She  was  commanded  by  P. 
N.  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  His  executive  officer.  Lieutenant  Com- 
stock,  and  eight  of  the  crew  were  killed,  and  seven  or  eight 
wounded.  Lieutenant-Commander  Jouett's  conduct  during  the 
whole  affair  commands  my  warmest  commendations.  The 
Morgan  and  Gaines  succeeded  in  escaping  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  would  have  been  prevented 
had  the  other  gunboats  been  as  prompt  in  their  movements  as 
the  Metacomet.  The  want  of  pilots,  however,  I  believe,  was 
the  principal  difficulty.  The  Gaines  was  so  injured  by  our  fire 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore,  where  she  was  subsequently  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  Morgan  escaped  to  Mobile  during  the  night, 
though  she  was  chased  and  fired  upon  by  our  cruisers. 

"  Having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  enemy's  gunboats. 
I  had  ordered  most  of  the  vessels  to  anchor,  when  I  perceived 
the  ram  Tennessee  standing  up  for  this  ship ;  this  was  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  eight.  Iwas  not  long  in  comprehending  his 
intentions  to  oe  the  destruction  of  the  nag-ship.  The  monitors 
and  such  of  the  wooden  vessels  as  I  thought  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  were  immediately  ordered  to  attack  the  ram,  not 
only  with  their  guns  but  bows  on  at  fuU  speed.  And  then 
began  one  of  the  fiercest  naval  combats  on  record.  TheMonon- 
gahela,  Commander  Strong,  was  the  first  vessel  that  struck  her, 
and  in  doing  so  carried  awayhis  own  iron  prow,  together  with 
the  cutwater,  without  apparently  doing  his  adversary  much 
injury.  The  Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  was  the  next 
vessel  to  strike  her,  which  she  did  at  full  speed,  but  though  her 
stem  was  cut  and  crushed  to  the  plank  ends  for  the  distance  of 
three  feet  above  the  water's  edge  to  five  feet  below,  the  only 
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perceptible  effect  on  the  ram  was  to  give  her  a  heavy  lift.  The 
Hartford  was  the  third  vessel  which  struck  her,  but  as  the  Ten- 
nessee quickly  shifted  her  helm,  the  blow  was  a  harmless  one, 
and  as  she  rasped  alon^  our  side,  we  poured  our  whole  port 
broadside  of  nine-inch  soud  shot  within  ten  feet  of  her  casemate. 
The  monitors  worked  slowly,  but  delivered  their  fire  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  Chickasaw  succeeded  in  getting  under  her 
stem,  and  a  fifteen-inch  shot  ft-om  the  Manhattan  broke  through 
her  iron  plating  and  heavy  wooden  backing,  though  the  missue 
itself  did  not  enter  the  vessel.  . 

"  Immediately  after  the  collision  of  the  nag-ship,  I  directed 
Captain  Drayton  to  bear  down  for  the  ram  again.  He  was 
doing  so  at  full  speed,  when,  unfortunately,  the  Lackawanna 
ran  into  the  Hartford  just  forward  of  the  mizzen-mast,  cutting 
her  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  We  soon  got 
clear  a^ain,  however,  and  were  fast  approaching  our  adversary, 
when  she  struck  her  colors  and  ran  up  the  white  flag.  She  was 
at  this  time  sore  beset ;  the  Chickasaw  was  poundmg  away  at 
her  stem,  the  Ossipee  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed,  and 
the  Monongahela,  Lackawanna  and  this  ship  were  bearing  down 
upon  her,  determined  upon  her  destruction.  Her  smoke-stack 
had  been  shot  away,  her  steering  chains  were  gone,  compelling 
a  resort  to  her  relieving  tackles,  and  several  of  the  port-shutters 
were  jammed.  Indeed,  from  the  time  the  Hartford  struck  her 
until  her  surrender,  she  never  fired  a  gun.  As  the  Ossipee, 
Commander  Le  Roy,  was  about  to  strike  her,  she  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  and  that  vessel  immediately  stopped  her  engine, 
though  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  glancing  blow. 

"  As  I  had  an  elevated  position  in  the  main  rigging  near  the 
top,  I  was  able  to  overlook  not  only  the  deck  of  the  ilartford, 
but  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  I  witnessed  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  enemy's  shot  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  men  at  their 
guns ;  and  although  no  doubt  their  hearts  sickened,  as  niine 
did,  when  their  shipmates  were  struck  down  beside  them,  yet 
there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  to  lay  their  comrades  aside 
and  spring  a^ain  to  their  deadly  work." 

The  figut  oegan  a  few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock  a.  m. 
By  ten,  me  fleet  floated  in  triumph  in  the  bay  of  Mobile.  Our 
losses  had  been  heavy,  including  the  monitor  Tecumseh,  sunk, 
with  her  officers  and  crew,  by  a  torpedo.  It  is  related  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  collision  between  the  Hartford  and 
Lackawanna,  when  the  men  called  to  each  other  to  save  the 
Admiral,  Farragut,  finding  the  ship  would  float  at  least  long 
enough  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  thinking  of  that  only,  cried  out 
to  his  fleet  captain,  *'  Go  on  with  speed  1  Ram  her  again  I"  The 
anecdote  ought  to  be  trae,  if  it  is  not. 

The  lustre  which  Farragut's  achievements  has  spread  upon 
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our  arms  is  not  confined  to  America.  The  authentic  exponent 
of  the  navy  of  naval  England, — "Russell's  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette," — ^in  an  article  which  seems  to  have  the  editor's  ear- 
marks, speaks  of  him  as  "  the  donghtv  Admiral  whose  feats  of 
arms  plaee  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  certainly  con- 
Btitute  him  the  first  naval  officer  of  the  da^  as  fiar  as  actual 
reputation,  won  by  skill,  courage,  and  hard  lighting  goes." 

When  his  biography  comes  to  be  written,  the  public,  who 
now  see  only  high  courage  and  indomitable  vigor,  rewarded  by 
great  and  briUiant  victories,  will  recognize  the  completeness 
and  harmony  of  a  character  that  has  so  far  appeared  to  them 
only  in  profile.  The  stainless  honor,  the  straightforward  frank- 
ness, the  vivacity  of  manner  and  conversation,  the  gentleness, 
the  flow  of  good  humor,  the  cheerful  ever-buoyant  spirit  of  the 
true  man :  Sbese  will  be  added  to  the  complete  education,  the 
thorough  seamanship,  the  careful  preparation,  the  devotion  to 
dut^,  and  lastly,  the  restless  energy,  the  disdain  of  obstacles, 
the  impatience  of  delav  or  hesitation^  the  disr^ard  of  danger, 
that  stand  forth  in  such  prominence  in  the  portrait,  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  loyal  American  heart,  of  the  great  Admiral. 

May  he  long  be  preserved,  to  emulate  his  own  example ;  to 
set  forth  to  the  youth  the  model  of  a  true  man,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a  brave  sailor;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  years 
and  honors  to  enjoy,  in  ease  and  dignity,  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 

Young  gentlemen:  he  lived  the  words  of  little  Kelson: 
"  Fear,  Grandmother  ?   I  never  saw  fear  1" 


ANA    OF    THE    WAR, 

PICKINGS  AND  PICKETINOS. 
I. 


The  correspondent  of  a  rebel  newspaper  once  wrote :  ^^  The 
war  is  a  huge  frolic  to  the  Yankees.  Boidiers  and  officers  are 
enjoying  themselves.  They  want  nothing.  There  is  no  sorrow 
in  their  camps  or  longing  for  home,  and  a  bloody  field  is  looked 
on  joyously  as  opening  3ie  door  of  promotion." 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  has  long 
been  a  wide  difference  between  Kebel  and  Union  camps  as  re- 
gards cheerfulness.  The  Indian-like  gloom,  or  at  least  that  sul- 
len gravity,  which  was  always  pecufiar  to  every^  Southerner 
below  the  rank  of  an  F.  F.,  has  not  disappeared  in  a  long  and 
wearying  war  "where  hunger  was  much  more  frequent  than 
evumghf  9A  a  rebel  letter  once  said.  It  is  well  worth  noting, 
that,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  of  "  psalm-singing  Yan- 
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kees"  and  "  canting  curs" — and  I  have  before  me  an  article  on 
this  very  text,  from  a  Southern  newspaper — there  has  always 
been  in  our  camps  much  more  of  that  healthy  cheerfulness 
which  Confederate  writers,  oddly  enough,  claim  as  one  of  their 
own  characteristics,  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  among  the 
enemy. 

What  the  Union  soldier  is,  "  as  a  general  thing,"  and  in  his 
own  opinion,  has  been  amusingly  set  forth  in  ihe  Crutch^  a 
newspaper  published  by  the  patients  at  the  United  States  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Annapous : 

"The  model  Aroerioan  soldier  is  patient  and  enduring;  likes  camp-life;  is  good- 
natured  and  jolly,  and  makes  fun  for  his  comrades ;  is  always  ready  for  any  duty ; 
does  all  the  cooking  for  his  tent-mates  and  himself;  washes  a  shirt  occasionally  for 
tent-mate ;  has  his  knapsack  always  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice ;  spends 
all  day  Simday  cleaning  his  gun ;  can  eat  raw  pork  on  a  march ;  don't  drink  much 
water  on  a  march ;  don't  consider  it  healthy ;  sleeps  with  his  boota  and  cap  on ; 
carries  his  pockets  full  of  ammunition ;  has  his  tent  up  and  supper  cooked  just  ten 
minutes  after  a  halt ;  knows  where  to  find  plenty  of  rail  fences ;  always  has  plenty 
of  straw  to  sleep  on ;  don't  have  a  high  opinion  of  officers ;  wouldn't  do  any  thing 
for  the  Colonel  if  'twas  to  sare  his  life ;  thinks  the  Msgor  ought  to  have  something 
to  do  to  prevent  him  from  getting  lazy;  thinks  his  Captain  a  first-rate  fellow,  and 
helps  to  put  up  his  tent;  won't  stand  any  nonsense  from  the  Lieutenant;  don't 
Like  battles  better  than  anybody  else,  but  is  ready  to  do  his  duty;  triea  to  take 
care  of  his  health ;  has  re-enlistcd,  and  intends  to  see  the  thing  through ;  sends 
home  all  his  pay ;  intends  to  buy  land  and  settle  down  when  the  war  is  over ;  con- 
siders it  foolish  to  get  drunk ;  never  spends  money  at  the  sutler's ;  helps  the  new 
recruit  strap  on  his  knapsack ;  advises  him  not  to  eat  much  grease;  wants  him  to 
take  care  of  his  health ;  never  gets  angry  except  when  talking  about  rebels ;  swears 
a  little  then ;  can't  help  it;  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  put  down  the  rebellion; 
believes  Abe  Lincoln  an  honest  man;  will  vote  for  him  or  any  other  man  that  will 
put  down  this  rebellion ;  thinks  army  contractors  and  officers  witn  big  sajaries  have 
kept  the  war  going  too  long;  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  any  way,  and  hopes,  when 
the  war  is  over,  to  see  Jefi*  Davis  and  the  Copperheads  go  to  destruction  together.'* 

"  '  To  take  it  coolly'  is  an  old  lesson  of  soldier  life,  which  was  in  all  probability 
the  test  of  savoir  /aire  and  social  supremacy  among  the  camps  of  the  primeval 
Aryans  or  antediluviau  Celts,  as  well  as  with  the  'Feds'  and  'Johnny  Rebs'  of  the 
present  day.  And  they  have  certainly  attained  to  great  excellence  in  the  art.  *  I 
have  seen  soldiers  chase  hares,'  says  the  writer  of  an  army  letter, '  and  pick  black- 
berries, when  a  shower  of  the  leaden  messengers  of  death  was  falling  thick  and 
fast  around  them,  and  do  many  other  cool  and  foolish  tilings.  But  the  following, 
which  actually  took  place  at  Mine  Run,  surpasses  any  thing  I  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  or  heard ;  One  of  those  biting  cold  mornings,  while  the  armies  of  Meade 
and  Lee  were  staring  at  each  other  across  the  little  rivulet  known  as  Mine  Run, 
when  moments  appeared  to  be  hours  and  hours  days,  so  near  at  hand  seemed  the 
deadly  strife,  a  solitary  sheep  leisurely  walked  along  the  run  on  the  rebel  side.  A 
rebel  vidette  fired  and  killed  the  sheep,  and,  dropping  his  gun,  advanced  to  remove 
the  prize.  In  an  instant  he  was  covered  by  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  Union  vidette, 
^i*o  said :  "  Divide  is  the  word,  or  you  are  a  dead  Johnny."  This  proposition  waa 
assente^l  to,  and  there,  between  the  two  skirmish  lines,  Mr.  Rebel  skinned  the 
Bheep,  took  one  half  and  moved  back  with  it  to  his  post,  when  his  challenger,  in 
turn,  dropping  his  gun,  crossed  the  run,  got  the  other  half  of  the  sheep,  and 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  post,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  comrades,  who  expected 
to  help  him  eat  it' " 

The  old  story  which  attributed  to  General  Putnam  extraor- 
dinary coolness — in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  British  officer — 
because  he  sat  at  his  ease  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  with  a 
You  m.— 2 
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smoking  fuze — ^but  which  proved  after  all  to  coutain  mere 
onions  or  onion  seed,  has  undoubtedly  been  re-enacted  in  more 
than  one  form  since  his  day.  Since  it  is  so  very  easy  to  "  make 
believe,"  and  pass  off  an  empty  revolver  for  a  loaded  one,  as 
was  done  by  an  excellent  and  pious  friend  of  mine,  Captain 
C ,  in  the  Soutliwest.  Having  been  ordered  to  drive  in  cer- 
tain pickets,  the  captain,  with  a  small  band,  proceeded  to 
"  drive" — which  he  did  with  such  success  as  to  frighten  into 
flight  a  larger  bodv  of  men  than  his  own.  Unfortunately,  his 
horse  was  '*  iust  a  little  too  good,"  and,  excited  by  the  headlong 
chase,  bore  him  into  the  centre  of  the  "  Johnnies." 

"  I  hadn't  a  shot  left  in  my  revolver,  but  I  made  the  best  of 
things,  and  riding  up  to  a  gentlemanly-looking  oflScer  who  was 
somewhat  separated  from  tne  others,  put  my  pistol  in  his  face, 
and  told  him  to  surrender.  He  held  a  carbine  in  one  hand, 
and  his  only  answer  was  to  begin  to  search  in  his  pocket  for 
something.  He  did  this  twice — ^when  I  cried  in  a  great  rage : 
'  Surrender  at  once,  or  vou're  a  dead  man  1'  So  he  surrendered, 
but  when  I  brought  nim  into  camp  he  remarked:  'It  was 
lucky  for  you  I  couldn't  find  a  percussion-cap  just  when  I 
wanted  one.'  I  replied:  'It  was  luckier  for  you  that  my 
pistol  was  not  loaded  at  all.'  Our  Colonel  recognized  in  him 
an  old  friend  from  New  Orleans — so  they  paroled  him." 

Apropos  of  minus  powder  and  General  Putnam,  I  find  the 
following : 

"  *  Thpit  ok  it.* — A  good  story  is  told  of  a  lisping  officer  in  the  army  having 
been  victimized  by  a  brother  officer  (noted  for  his  oool  deliberation  and  strong 
nerves),  and  his  getting  square  with  him  in  the  following  manner.  The  cool  joker, 
the  Captain,  was  always  quizzing  the  lisping  offloer,  a  lieutenant,  for  his  nervous- 
ness. 

" '  Wliy,'  said  he,^one  day,  in  the  presence  of  his  company,  'nervousness  is  all 
nonsense  ;r  I  tell  you,  lieutenant,  no  brave  man  will  be  nervous.* 

"  *  Well,^  inquired  his  lisping  fHend,  *how  would  you  do,  thpose  a  shell  with  an 
inch  futhe  thould  drop  itthelf  into  a  walled  angle,  in  which  you  had  taken  thelter 
from  a  company  of  tharpthootherth,  and  where  it  wath  thertain,  if  you  put  your 
nose,  you'd  get  peppered.* 

"  '  How  ?*  said  the  Captain,  winking  at  the  circle ;  '  why  take  it  oool  and  spit  on 
the  fuze.* 

/'  The  party  broke  up,  and  all  retired  except  the  patroL  The  next  morning,  a 
number  of  soldiers  were  assembled  on  the  parade  and  talking  in  clusters,  when 
along  came  the  lisping  lieutenant.    Lazily  opening  his  eyes,  he  remarked : 

"  *  I  want  to  try  an  experiment  thith  morning,  and  thee  how  exceedingly  oool  you 
can  be.* 

"  Saying  this,  he  walked  deliberately  into  the  Captain's  quarters,  where  a  ^f® 
was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and,  placing  in  the  hottest  centre  a  powder  canister, 
instantly  retreated.  There  was  but  one  mode  of  egress  from  the  quarters,  and 
that  was  upon  the  parade-ground,  the  road  being  built  up  for  defence.  The 
occupant  took  one  look  at  the  canister,  comprehended  the  situation,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment dashed  at  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened  on  the  outside. 

"  *  Charley,  let  me  out,  for  your  love  of  me,*  shouted  the  Captain. 

*' '  Thpit  on  the  canithter  I*  shouted  he,  in  return. 

"Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  He  had  first  caught  up  a  blanket  to  cover  hia 
egress ;  but  now,  dropping  it,  he  raised  the  window  and  out  he  bounded,  sans 
culottes,  sans  every  thing  but  a  very  short  under-garment  j  and  thus,  with  hair 
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almost  on  end,  he  dashed  upon  a  full  parade-ground.  The  shouts  which  hailed 
him  called  ont  the  whole  barracks  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  dignified 
Captain  puUed  a  sergeant  in  front  of  him  to  hide  himself. 

"  *  Why  didn't  you  thpit  on  it?*  inquired  the  Lieutenant 

'"Because  there  were  no  sharpshooters  in  front  to  stop  a  retreat,'  answered  the 
Captain. 

'*  *  All  I  got  to  thay,  then,  ith,'  said  the  Lieutenant,  '  that  you  might  thafely  have 
done  it,  for  Til  thware  there  wasn't  a  thingle  grain  of  powder  in  it' 

"  The  Captain  has  nerer  spoken  of  nervousness  since." 

The  coolness  acquired  in  the  field,  and  amid  the  ups  and 
downs  of  army  life,  seldom  deserts  the  veteran,  even  in  the  sad 
trials  of  the  hospital.  Those  who  visit  the  sick  and  wounded, 
occasionally  see  a  flash  of  ftm  among  all  the  sad  scenes — for  anv 
wag  who  has  been  to  the  wars  seldom  loses  his  humor,  althou^n 
he  may  have  lost  all  else,  save  that  and  honor.  Witness  the 
sketch  from  life  of  "  A  little  heavy,''  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  a  well-known  writer : 

**  C ,  good  soul,  after  taking  all  the  little  comforts  he  could  afford  to  give  to 

the  wounded  soldiers,  went  into  the  hospital  for  the  fortieth  time  the  other  day, 
with  hia  mite,  consisting  of  several  papers  of  fine-cut  chewiug-tobacco,  Solace  for 
the  wounded,  as  he  called  it  He  came  to  one  bed,  where  a  poor  fellow  lay  cheer- 
fully humming  a  tuue,  and  studying  out  faces  on  the  papered  walL 

"  *  Got  a  fever  ?'  asked  C . 

"*No,*  answered  the  soldier. 

"•Got  a  cold?' 

"  *  Yes,  cold— fca(^like  the  d— 11' 

"*  Where?' 

"  •  WeD,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  it's  pretty  weU  scattered.  First,  there's  a  bullet  in 
my  right  arm — they  han't  dug  that  out  yet  Then  there's  one  near  my  thigh — it's 
sticking  in  yet:  one  in  my  leg — hit  the  bone — thcU  fellow  hurts  I  One  through  my 
left  hand— that  fell  out  And  I  tell  you  what,  frieud,  with  all  this  lead  in  me,  I 
feel,  gin'rally  speaking,  a  UUie  heavy  all  over  P 

**  C lightened  his  woes  with  a  double  quantity  of  Solace." 

C was  a  ^ood  fellow,  and  the  soldier  deserved^is  "  So- 
lace." Many  of  them  among  us  are  poor  indeed.  "  Boys !" 
exclaimed  a  wounded  volunteer  to  two  comrades,  as  they  paused 
the  other  day  before  a  tobacconist's  and  examined  with  the  eyes 
of  connoisseurs  the  brier  or  bruyere-wood  pipes  in  his  window, 
"  Boys !  I'd  give  fifty  dollars,  if  I  had  it,  for  four  shillins  to 
buy  one  of  them  pipes  with !" 

Time  was  when  tne  hardships  of  a  sailor's  life  were  consid- 
ered a  first-class  subject  for  sympathy.  Since  those  days,  we 
have  learned  that  men  may  suffer  inconceivably  more  than 
Jack  Tar  is  ever  expected  to  do,  and  yet  be  jolly.  Take  in 
illustration  a  description  of  "how  the  soldier  sleeps,"  which 
to-day  is  applicable  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men : 

"You  would,  I  think,  wonder  to  see  men  lie  down  in  the  dusty  road,  under  the 
full  noon  sun  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  fall  asleep  in  a  minute.  I  have  passed 
hundreds  of  such  sleepers.  A  dry  spot  is  a  good  mattress,  the  flap  of  a  blanket 
quite  a  downy  pillow.  You  would  wonder,  I  think,  to  see  a  whole  army  corps,  as 
I  have,  without  a  shred  of  a  tent  to  bless  themselves  with,  lying  anywhere  and 
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eTOiywhere  in  aU-night  rain,  and  not  a  growl  or  a  grumble.  I  was  curious  to  see 
wheUier  the  pluck  and  good  nature  were  washed  out  of  them,  and  so  I  made  my 
way  out  of  the  suug  dry  quarters  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  ocoupiedf  at  five  in  the 
morning,  to  see  wlu^  water  had  done  with  them.  Nothing  I  Each  soaked  blanket 
hatched  out  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  you  would  wish  to  soe — muddy,  dripping,  half 
floundered,  forth  they  came,  wringing  themselves  out  as  they  went,  with  the  look 
of  a  troop  of  *  wet  down*  roosters  in  a  full  rain-storm,  plumage  at  half-mast,  but 
hearts  trumps  every  time.  If  they  swore— and  some  did — it  was  with  a  laugh; 
the  sleepy  fires  were  stirred  up ;  then  came  the  coSe%  and  they  were  as  good  as 
new.     *  Blood  is  thicker  than  waler.' " 

Many  of  my  readers  have  found,  with  the  writer,  that  three 
fence  rails  constitute  an  "  elegant  bed"  of  a  rainy  night  and  that 
the  little  incident  of  a  T-rail  across  and  under  the  small  of  the 
back,  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  grief.  Hl-bred  horses  pawing 
around  a  patriot's  head,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  annoy- 
ing or  alarming — ^not  nearly  so  horrible,  in  fact,  as  mosquitos 
are  to  those  civilians  who  wonder  why  soldiers  in  a  chase  do  not 
"  keep  on,"  after  a  trifling  run  of  seventy  or  eightv  hours,  with 
nothing  to  eat,  "  and  less  to  sleep,"  as  I  once  heard  an  old 
cavalry-ite  say.  Well — if  the  war  had  done  nothing  else,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  for  having  taught  so  many  young  men  what 
they  can  do. 

"  Hard-tack,"  or  army  biscuit,  has  risen,  in  ordinary  American 
parlance,  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
talked  about,  and  has  been  joked  over,  to  a  degree  which  would 
fill  many  a  volume  like  this,  were  all  the  Hard-Tack-iana 
collectea.  Perhaps  the  best  unspoken  pun — one  devised  by 
no  human  brain,  out  strangely  moulded  by  nature  or  cliance, 
once  presented  itself  to  me  under  this  popular  name  for  military 
bread.  On  breaking  open  a  specimen  ot  the  article,  I  found  a 
lai^e  iron  tack,  which  had  been  baked  in,  by  accident,  and  was, 
I  need  not  say,  several  degrees  harder  even  than  the  tack  in 
which  it^as  imbedded. 

A  good  sonff,  on  the  hardships  of  soldier  life,  setting  them 
forth  very  mucn  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  accepted,  is  the 
following,  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  w  ar  Songs  for  Free- 
men," edited  by  that  warm  friend  of  the  Union,  F.  J.  Child, 
professor  at  Cambridge,  Mass. : — 

"  Would  you  be  a  soldier,  laddy  ? 

Come  and  serve  old  Uncle  Sam  I 
He  henceforth  must  be  your  daddy, 

And  Oolumbia  your  dam. 
Do  you  like  salt-horse  and  beans  ? 
Do  you  know  what  hard-tack  means  7 
JoUy  hard-tack,  tack,  tack,  tack, 
That's  the  stuff  you  have  to  crack ; 
Do  you  like  salt-horse  and  beans  ? 
Do  you  know  what  hard-tack  means  ? 
That's  the  jolly  stuff  we  soldiers  have  to  crack. 
Hard-tack,  hard-tack,  and  hard-taok. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  be  a  soldier? 

Now'a  the  time  to  put  in  play 
What  your  good  old  granny  told  you 

Of  the  Revolution  day  1 
What  had  their  brave  jaws  to  chew  ? 
Sometimes  nothing — what  have  you? 
Jolly  hard-tack,  tack,  tack,  tack,  , 

That's  the  stuff  you  have  to  crack ; 
What  had  their  brave  jaws  to  chew  ? 
Sometimes  nothing — what  have  you  ? 
What's  the  jolly  stuff  we  soldiers  have  to  crack? 
Ilard-tack,  hard-tack,  and  hard-tack  I 

"  Want  to  be  a  soldier,  do  you  ? 

You  must  march  through  swamps  and  sludge, 
And,  though  balls  go  through  and  through  you, 

Blaze  away,  and  never  budge  I 
But  when  muskets  go  crack,  crack, 
Bite  your  cartridge  and  hard-tack  1 
Jolly  hard-tack  I  tack,  tack,  tack, 
That's  the  stuff  you  have  to  crack ; 
When  the  muskets  go  crack,  crack. 
Bite  your  cartridge  and  hard-tack  t 
That's  the  jolly  stuff  we  soldiers  have  to  crack, 
Hard-tack,  hard-tack,  and  hard-tack  I" 

The  tack  in  question  is  always  packed  in  square  wooden 
boxes — ^generally  bearing  a  date,  as  well  as  the  brand  of  the 
maker  or  baker ;  anent  which  the  following  is  told : — 

"  One  day  a  lot  of  boxes,  of  peculiarly  hard  crackers,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the 
Tth  Excelsior.  Several  of  the  boys  were  wondering  at  the  meaning  of  the  brand 
upon  the  boxes,  which  was  as  follows : 

*B  C. 
603.' 

"  Various  interpretations  were  given,  but  all  were  rejected,  until  one  individual 
declared  it  was  all  plain  enough — couldn't  be  misunderstood. 

"  *  Why,  how  so  V  was  the  query. 

"  *0h!'  he  replied,  'that  is  the  date  when  the  crackers  were  made^six  hundred 
and  three  years  before  Christ — (603  B.  C.)'  " 

"McClellan  pies,"  was  at  one  time  the  name  generally  applied 
to  hard-tack.  Of  late,  another  variety  of  pie  has  come  forth — 
as  appears  from  a  rather  recent  anecdote : 

"  Army  pies  are  so  terribly  tough,  that  soldiers  call  them  leather  pies.  A  poor 
fellow  of  Grant's  army,  whose  arm  had  just  been  amputated,  was  being  carried  past 
a  stand  the  other  day  where  an  old  woman  was  selling  pies,  when  he  raised  himself 
in  the  ambulance,  and  called  out:  'I  say,  old  lady,  are  those  pies  sewed  or 
pegged?'" 

"  Monitors"  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  by  our  men  to  hard- 
tack, and  sometimes  to  the  abominable  and  tough  pies  sold  by 
sutlers,  or  camp-followers.  During  the  great  Osntral  Sanitary 
Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June,  1864,  an  invalid  soldier,  who 
was  selling  a  book  called  "  The  Haversack,"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  boys  in  hospital,  was  asked  by  one  who  bought  a  copy : 

"  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  haversack  ?" 
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He  replied  to  this  question : 

"  Yes,  sir — ^lots  of  hard-tack — ^the  real  old  iron-clads.'* 

Apropos  to  pies,  I  find  in  a  letter  from  the  army,  the  follow- 
ing storj  of  General  Nelson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
General  Mitchells  Division : 

"  General  Nelson,  the  commander  of  our  division,  occasionally  comes  dashing 
through  camp,  bestowing  a  gratuitous  cursing  on  some  offender,  and  is  off  like  a 
shot  He  is  a  great,  rough,  profane,  old  fellow, — ^he  *  followed  the  seas'  for  many 
jears.  He  has  a  plain,  good,  old-fashioned  fireplace  kindness  about  hun,  that  is 
always  shown  to  those  who  do  their  duty,  but  offenders  meet  with  no  mercy  at  his 
hands.  The  General  hates  peddlers,  and  there  are  many  that  come  about  the  carop^ 
selling  hoe-cakes,  pies,  mUk,  &c.,  at  exorbitant  prices.  Cracker-fed  soldiers  are  free 
with  their  money;  they  will  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  an  article — if  they  want  it. 
The  other  day  the  General  came  across  a  peddler,  selling  something  that  he  called 
pies,  not  the  delicious  kind  of  pies  that  our  mothers  make, — the  very  thought 
of  which  even  now  makes  me  home-sick, — but  an  indigestible  combination  of 
flattened  dough  and  woolly  peaches,  minus  sugar,  minus  spice,  minus  every  thing 
that  is  good — any  one  of  which  the  General  swore  *  would  kill  a  hyena  deader  than 
the  d — ^1.*  •  What  do  you  charge  for  those  pies?'  roared  he.  *  Fifty  cents  a-piece,* 
responded  the  pie-man.  '  Fifty  cents  a-piece  for  sfuch  pies  I'  was  the  reply.  *  Now, 
you  infernal  swindling  pirate,'  cried  he,  letting  fly  one  of  his  great  rifled  oaths,  that 
fairly  made  the  elbow  tremble,  *  I  want  you  to  go  to  work  and  cram  every  one  of 
those  pies  down  you  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let  you — double  quick,  you  villain  1* 
Expostulations,  appeals,  or  promises,  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  peddler  was  forced,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  soldiers,  to  *  down'  half  a  dpzen  of  his  own  pies — all  he 
had  left  *  Now,'  said  the  General,  looking  at  the  fellow,  after  ho  had  finished  his 
repast,  and  stood  looking  as  deathlike  as  the  doctor  who  was  forced  to  swallow  his 
own  medicine,  '  leave  I — and  if  ever  I  catch  you  back  here  again,  swindling  my 
men,  m  hang  you  /'    The  man  departed." 

But  the  writer  has  a  friend  in  the  army  who  once  ate  of  even 
worse  pies  than  those,  the  bad  quality  of  which  so  excited  the 
mingled  pity  and  wrath  of  General  Nelson.  The  gentleman  of 
whom  I  speak,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  was  couyeyed  by  them  to  Alabama,  and  sent  thence 
as  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  While  on  the  route,  at  a  stopping- 
place  on  the  railroad  in  Georgia,  certain  female  rebels  maae 
their  appearance  with  sundry  "  rice  pies,"  so  badly  made,  that 
nearly  all  the  prisoners,  staryed  as  they  were,  refused  to  touch 
them,  though  freeljr  offered  as  a  gift.  "Imagine,"  said  my 
friend,  "  the  worst  oi  rice  spread  on  a  dark  and  disgusting  crust  of 
hardened  flour — the  rice  itself  but  quarter  softened.  I  was  how- 
eyer  very  hungry,  and  had,  in  common  with  a  friend,  filled  my 
pockets  with  some  refuse  sugar,  which  we  had,  unseen  by  the 
guard,  scraped  from  the  outside  of  some  sugar-barrels  stored  at 
a*  way-station.  This  sugar  we  spread  on  one  of  the  rice-pies — 
and  contrived  to  worry  it  down.  During  the  night,  in  the  cattle 
car,  in  which  we  were  shut,  we  were  attacked  by  terrible  pains, 
but  were  finally  relieyed  by  nausea.  Among  our  fellow-prison- 
ers was  an  eminent  medical  man  and  expert  chemist.  Firstly 
from  the  symptoms,  and  subsequently  from  an  examination  of 
the  pie,  he  declared  that  we  nad  been  deliberately  poisoned 
with  arsenic,  and  that  nothing  but  the  large  quantity  of  the 
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nauseous  mess  which  we  had  swallowed,  had  saved  our  lives. 
"K  you  had  eaten  only  a  little,"  said  he,  '*you  would  have 
died." 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAY  CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  JAMES  RIVER. 

As  a  part  of  the  grand  campaign  against  the  rebel  capital,  it 
Was  determined  to  move  a  large  force  op  the  James  River, 
fiimultancoQsly  with  the  movement  of  Meade  from  the  Kapidan. 

This  force  was  gathered  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  roint, 
during  the  month  of  April.  The  Tenth  Corps  was  brought  from 
the  Department  of  the  South,  under  command  of  Major-General 
Gillmore.  It  had  been  previously  reorganized — or  rather  its 
organization  was  completed  at  Gloucester — and  consisted  of 
three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals 
Terry,  Ames,  and  Turner.  There  were  seven  brigades  in  the 
corps,  all  commanded  by  colonels.  The  troops  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  concentrated,  and 
the  Eighteenth  Corps  was  reorganized,  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  W.  F.  Smith.  There  were  two  divis- 
ions, commanded  by  Brigadier- Generals  Brooks  and  Weitzell, 
and  four  brigades,  with  Brigadier-Generals  Heckman,  Wistar, 
Burnnam,  and  Marston  as  commanders.  There  was  a  fine  force 
of  artillery  attached  to  each  corps.  A  division  of  colored  troops, 
under  Brigadier-General  Hinks,  was  organized  at  Hampton,  and 
a  magnificent  division  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  both  white  and 
colored  troops,  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  under  command  of 
General  Kautz.  This  army  was  a  splendid  body  of  men,  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  disciplined  troops  «n  the  service,  and 
all  eager  to  have  a  share  in  giving  the  grand  finishing  stroke 
to  the  great  Rebellion.  Our  destination  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Whether  we  were  to  proceed  up  the  York  JRiver  to 
White  House  or  West  Point,  or  march  up  the  Peninsula,  or 
through  Gloucester  county  to  threaten  the  flank  and  rear  of 
Lee's  array,  or  whether  we  were  to  steam  up  the  James  to 
Harrison's  Landing  or  City  Point,  none  could  tell.  The  rebels, 
of  course,  were  as  much  puzzled  as  our  own  people,  in  regard 
to  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  by  this  formidable  force,  which  they 
knew  was  concentrating  at  Yorktown.  On  the  1st  of  May,  one 
brigade  of  Turner's  Division,  under  command  of  Colonel  Henry, 
of  the  4th  Massachusetts,  embarked  on  transports,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  York  River,  and  landed  at  West  Point  the  next 
day.  This  was  intended  to  conceal  our  real  destination.  This 
brigade  remained  there  in  rear  of  the  earthworks  erected  by 
Gordon's  Division  in  the  spring  of  1863,  which  were  still  in 
good  condition,  until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when  they  re-em- 
Darked,  descending  the  York  on  the  6th.    An  incident  occurred 
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illu8tratin<j  the  raurdorons  spirit  of  secessionism.  A  small 
party  of  men  appeared  near  a  house  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  made  i>ij:nal8  to  one  of  the  gunboats  accompanying 
the  expedition.  A  boat  was  promptly  lowered  and  sent  to  the 
shore.  As  it  neared  the  landing,  the  party  which  had  signalled 
fired  a  volley  into  the  boat,  killing  one  man  instantly. 

The  main  force  was  embarked  during  the  day  of  the  4th,  and 
that  night  dropped  down  the  river,  passed  Fort  Monroe  and 
entered  the  James,  convoyed  by  the  fleet,  under  command  of 
Rear- Admiral  Lee.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  expedition 
reached  a  landing  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomat- 
tox Rivers,  a  mile  or  two  above  City  Point,  and  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Richmond,  and  twelve  miles  from  Petersburg. 
There  is  no  village  there,  and  but  two  or  three  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  but  the  tract  of  country  is  called  Bermuda  Hundreds. 
The  troops  wore  rapidly  disembarked,  and  a  portion  of  them 
moved  out  into  the  country.  The  signal  stations  of  the  enemy 
were  captured,  with  the  men  of  the  signal  corps,  at  several 
points.  The  colored  troops  of  Ilinks's  Division  were  landed  at 
two  or  three  points  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  at  City 
Point  on  the  south  side.  The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  at 
Bermuda  Hundreds  was  completed  on  the  6th,  the  whole  having 
arrived. 

The  Eighteenth  Corps  had  advanced  on  the  aftenioon  hf  the 
5th,  five  or  six  miles  toward  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
Railroad,  its  left  resting  on  or  near  the  Appomattox.  In  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  one  brigade  from  that  corps  moved  on,  and 
struck  tlie  railroad,  a  little  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Walthal 
road  with  the  Petersburg.  Here  a  small  body  of  the  enemy 
was  encountered,  ^nd  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
advantage  was  with  the  Union  troops.  The  whole  army,  that 
evening,  had  taken  up  its  position  within  about  three  miles  of 
the  railroad,  and  its  lines  reached  from  the  James  to  the  Appo- 
mattox, the  Tenth  Corps  on  the  right  and  the  Eighteenth  on 
the  left. 

This  was  the  position  on  the  morning  of  the  7th — ^thirty-six 
hours  after  landing.  The  force  had  advanced  but  about  seven 
or  eight  miles.  There  were  many  speculations  and  wonderings 
as  to  why  we  had  not  advanced  rapidly,  and  struck  vigorously 
all  the  points  near  us. 

No  intelligent  person  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  formidable  expedition  was  accomplished 
by  merely  securing  a  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and 
possessing  the  little  neck  of  land  between  the  James  and 
Appomattox,  because  this  could  have  been  done  at  any  time  by 
the  naval  forces. 

It  was  thought,  in  well-informed  circles,  that  the  objects  of  the 
movement  were:    to  interrupt  the   enemy's  communications, 
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thereby  retarding,  and,  if  possible,  preventing  the  advance  of 
his  troops  coming  np  from  the  South  ;  to  threaten  Richmond  ; 
to  seize  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  for  damaging  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  point  d^appui  for 
Meade's  army,  if  it  should  be  judged  best  to  move  it  across  the 
Peninsula,  in  its  efforts  to  capture  Richmond. 

It  was  also  thought  by  many  that  there  was  little  danger  in  a 
rapid  advance,  for  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  very  few 
troops  at  either  Richmond  or  Petersburg.  Sober-minded  and 
inteuigent  officers  asked  in  all  seriousness,  "  Is  not  Petersburg 
within  our  grasp  ?"  and  some,  more  sanguine,  affirmed  their 
conviction  that  Fort  Darling  and  Richmond  could  be  taken  by 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  movement  upon  them. 

It  was  also  feared  that  these  advantages  would  be  ours  but  a 
very  few  days ;  for  undoubtedly  the  enemy  would  move  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  confront  this  formidable  force,  threatening 
him  in  a  vital  point.  How  well-founded  were  these  opinions  as 
to  the  number  of  troops  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and 
fears  as  to  the  dangers  of  delay,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
since  definitely  ascertained,  that  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops, 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Richmond,  had  been  sent  to  North 
Carolina  to  operate  against  Newbern,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
supposed  purpose  of  the  gathering  of  Burnside's  force  at  Anna- 
polls,  in  addition  to  the  troops  sent  to  Lee's  army. 

These  forces  were  hastening  toward  Richmond,  and  with  them 
several  brigades  which  had  been  stationed  in  North  Carolina; 
and  not  far  behind  was  the  command  of  Beauregard,  from 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Florida,  numbering  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand ;  a  force  equal  to  that  under  command  of  General  Butler. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  five  brigades,  three  from  the 
Eighteenth  and  two  from  the  Tenth  Corps,  under  command  of 
General  Brooks,  advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  posted  along 
the  railroad  between  Chester  Station  and  Walthal  Junction,  and 
drove  them  from  their  position.  They,  however,  rallied,  and 
showing  considerable  force,  pushed  back  our  right,  and  finally 
both  parties  withdrew. 

Our  loss  was  quite  severe,  the  8th  Connecticut  losing  heavily. 
In  the  mean  time,  working  parties  were  diligently  occupied  for- 
tifying the  line  between  tne  two  rivers,  the  distance  being  less 
than  tnree  miles,  with  a  deep  ravine  in  front  of  both  the  right 
and  left.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  nearly  the  whole  force 
was  put  in  motion,  on  the  different  roads  leading  to  the  railroad. 
Terry's  and  Turner's  Divisions  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  struck  the 
railroad  at  Clover  Hill  Junction,  thirteen  miles  from  Richmond. 
Terry  left  one  brigade  there,  faced  toward  Richmond,  its  right 
toward  the  James,  and  its  left  crossing  the  railroad,  and  with 
the  other  brigade  followed  Turner,  who  had  turned  to  the  left 
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and  moved  along  tho  railroad  toward  Petersburg.  Ames's  Di- 
vision of  the  same  corps  reached  the  railroad  between  Chester 
Station  and  Walthal  Junction,  and  crossing  it,  marched  some 
distance  to  the  west,  then  faced  to  the  southeast.  The  right 
of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  had  previously  reached  the  railroad  at 
Walthal  Junction,  and  made  a  left  wneel  toward  Petersburg, 
and  was  advancing  in  that  direction,  when  Ames  joined  his  leit 
to  it,  and  thus  our  line  of  battle  was  formed.  Heckman's  Bri- 
gade had  the  right  of  the  Eighteenth  Corp,  and  came  upon  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  about  a  mile  irom  Walthal  Junction. 
Brisk  skirmishing  at  once  began,  and  they  were  driven,  from 

f»oint  to  point,  across  Bakehouse  Creek,  and  finally  to  Swift 
Jreek,  about  three  miles  from  Petersburg.  They  had,  before 
crossing  the  latter  stream,  made  a  determined  resistance,  their 
line  of  battle  along  a  road  about  a  hundred  rods  north  of,  and 
parallel  with  it,  near  Arrowfield  Church.  From  this  position 
they  were  dislodged,  by  an  impetuous  charge  of  a  portion  of 
Heckman's  Brigade,  and  retired  across  the  creek  to  a  line  of 
strong  earthworks,  about  five  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  their 
skirmishers  occupying  the  bank,  and  covered  by  slight  breast- 
works, and  the  bushes  along  the  stream.  Turner's  Division 
supported  Weitzell.  The  troops  passed  over  the  field  of  the 
contest  two  days  before,  and  found  quite  a  number  of  rebel,  and 
some  of  our  own  dead,  unburied. 

We  found  on  this  field  instances  of  the  horrid  barbarities 
practised  by  some  rebel  soldiers. 

The  bodies  of  Union  soldiers  were  found  shamefully  mutilated, 
and  the  parts  that  had  been  sewered  placed  in  their  mouths. 

These  fiendish  operations  were  committed  by  South  Caro- 
linians. There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  such  things 
occurred  on  that  field.  I  heard  of  this  that  day,  and  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  in  relation  to  it  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  think- 
ing the  story  too  horrible  for  belief,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  of 
its  truthfulness.  There  was  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  affair 
at  Arrowfield  Church.  The  23d,  25th,  and  27th  Massachusetts 
Regiments,  encountered  the  23d,  25th,  and  27th  South  Carolina 
Regiments.  The  prowess  of  the  despised  Yankees  was  too  much 
for  the  pluck  of  these  Carolinians — the  fiower  of  Southern  chiv- 
alry— who  fied  in  great  confusion,  making  very  fast  time  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  friendly  shelter  of  their  in  trench  men  ts. 
Our  troops  rested  that  night  on  the  field  where  the  contest  had 
been  during  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night. 
Some  made  their  ambrosial  couches  on  the  sharp  edges  of  rails, 
and  others  on  the  damp  ground,  but  we,  like  Horner^  Immortal 
Gods  having  their  dwellings  in  Olympus,  had  not  sweet  sleep 
all  night  long.  Occasionally  a  shell  crashing  through  the  trees, 
would  disturb  our  repose. 

The  shrill  steam- wnistle  was  heard  at  intervals — ^a  rebel  ruse 
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to  make  us  believe  their  troops  were  arriving  from  the  Sonth — 
thea  about  midnight  a  rifle-shot  or  two,  and  then  a  vollev  rang 
out  into  the  clear  air,  followed  by  the  dog-like  rebel  yell,  and 
answered  by  the  full-toned  Union  shout,  pealing  in  our  ears. 
We  spring  to  arms.  We  wait  a  few  minutes  in  eager  attitude. 
The  aflPair  is  soon  ended.  The  rebels  have  made  a  desperate 
charge  on  the  line  in  front  of  us,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  left,  and  have  been  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  After 
this  all  is  quiet  till  the  morning. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  advanced  a  force  from  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  and  attacked  the  brigade  of  Terry's 
Division  left  to  guard  that  point.  The  rest  of  the  division,  and 
a  brigade  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  were  moved  rapidly  in  that 
direction. 

There  was  some  severe  fighting  participated  in  by  two  of 
Terry's  brigades  and  one  brigade  ot  the  Eignteenth  Corps. 

From  the  batteries  across  Swift  Creek,  an  irregular  fire  was 
kept  up  during  the  forenoon,  doing  however  no  dama^,  as  the 
troops  were  covered  by  the  woods.     At  about  noon,  orders  were 

fiven  to  withdraw  our  force  from  the  direction  of  Petersburg, 
ust  at  the  moment  the  movement  began,  two  rebel  officers,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  a  captain,  came  to  our  skirmish  line  on 
the  turnpike  at  Swift  Creek,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  object 
was  transparent — it  was  a  device  to  find  out  if  possible  the  pre- 
cise position  of  our  troops,  so  that  their  battones  might  fire  to 
some  purpose.    But  they  came  on  a  bootless  errand. 

They  were  taken  along  with  the  retiring  column,  about  four 
miles,  and  then  permitted  to  return  under  escort.  The  enemy 
attacking  Terry  were  repulsed  after  a  contest  of  an  hour  or  two, 
and  retired.  The  same  evening  the  whole  force  returned  to 
camp. 

The  net  results  of  the  operations  up  to  the  night  of  the  10th, 
were :  the  railroad  temporarily  obstructed  ;l^n  aggregate  loss 
of  between  twelve  and  fitteen  hundred  men  ;  the  enemy  having 
lost  about  the  same  number ;  and  the  possession  of  a  fortifiea 
position,  likely  to  be  of  value  in  further  operations. 

The  damage  done  to  the  railroad  was  slight  indeed.  The 
culverts  were  not  blown  up,  as  they  might  have  been  very 
easily,  and  much  of  what  was  done  consisted  in  simply  prying 
up  the  track,  and  turning  it  over,  the  rails  adhering  to  tJie  ties 
80  that,  in  repairing  the  damage,  it  was  only  necessary  to  pry 
it  over  again,  and  with  a  little  adjustment  it  was  in  running 
order. 

If  the  condition  of  this  railroad  is  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  railroads  throughout  the  South,  another  delusion  which  we 
have  cherished,  has  been  swept  away.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  declared,  and  published,  that  Southern  railroads  are  worn 
out ;  and  we  have  thought  that  they  must  be,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  nei^rly  destroyed  by  the  wear  of  war.  But  the  rails  on 
the  Kichinond  and  Petersburg  road  are  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  iron,  and  nearly  new. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  confronting  us  toward  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  on  the  9th  and  lOth,  could  not  have  been 
large,  as  but  few  of  their  troops  from  the  South  had  arrived; 
they  were,  however,  near  at  hand.  A  large  portion  of  them 
passed  along  the  front  of  our  line  on  the  turnpike  during  the 
11th,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
the  whole  force  had  reached  Richmond.  Though  they  passed 
so  neAr  to  our  lines,  the  turnpike  on  which  one  column  moved 
being  little  more  than  two  miles  from  our  main  defences,  they 
were  not  molested. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  *»BAn).'' 

I. 

Fob  various  reasons — "  too  numerous  to  mention" — ^I  shall 
disguise  the  names,  rank,  and  all  other  specialties  of  person, 
place,  and  time,  connected  with  this  otherwise  veracious  epi- 
sode of  the  war. 

This,  if  it  do  no  other  good,  will,  at  least,  allow  me  to  tell  my 
story,  unencumbered  by  topographical,  or  other  professional 
technicalities,  save  such  as  I  may  choose  to  give  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  what  the  French  call  the  couleur  locale. 

And  even  these — if  I  indulge  in  any — ^may  not  be  very  accu- 
rate, for  I  give  you  notice,  that  I  belong  to  the  civil  branch  of 
the  service,  and  have  not  received  a  military  education.  What 
little  I  know  about  tactics  and  the  "  art  of  war,"  I  have  picked 
up  on  the  march,  #r  at  the  camp-fire,  and  "  mighty"  superficial 
it  is,  I  confess !  However,  there  is  more  than  one  general  offi- 
cer, in  the  volunteer  service,  who  could  not ^but  1  had  better 

let  that  subject  alone.     "  Comparisons  are  odorous,"  saith  Mrs. 
Malaprop.     And  so,  andiarnos  ! 

We  were. sitting  round  the  stove — a  "  confiscated"  rebel  stove, 
part  of  the  ^^apolia  apima?^  of  a  recent  "  advance" — in  Captain 
feuff  s  quarters ;  three  of  us,  namely :  Captain  Buff  (of  the 
Eleventeenth  Fusileers,  but  then  serving  on  the  staff  of  General 
Dash),  our  host  for  the  moment,  as  just  mentioned ;  Lieutenant 
Bead  (of  the  mounted  Sharpshooters,  but  at  that  time  com- 
manding a  corps  of  Indepenaent  Scouts),  and  myself. 
,  It  was  a  raw,  cold  evening  in  March  (or  November,  or  any 
other  raw,  cold  month  you  please),  1860-61-62,  or  63,  and  a 
glass  of  good  cognac,  or  bourbon,  would  have  been  extremely 
comforting — ^if  we  had  had  any  such  cordial.    But  we  hadn't. 
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The  canteens  were  empty,  and  it  so  happened ^it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  here — ^but 
it  aid  so  happen  that  we  coidd  not  conveniently  replenish  our 
stock  at  the  moment. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bead ;  "  we're  going  on  a  little  expedi- 
tion to-night,  you  know ;  and  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  there 
will  be  a  splendid  chance  for  a  cheerful  raid  on  the  enemy's 
*  store  of  wines  and  liquors.'  You'll  go  along.  Doctor  ?"  (I  may 
as  well  state  at  once,  that  my  grade  in  the  army  was  simply 
that  of  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and  that  I  had  just  obtained  a 
ten  da]^'  leave,  which  it  was  my  purpose  to  act  upon  in  a  few 
hours,  i.  e.y  to  go  home  and  see  the  ladye  of  my  love.)  "  Come, 
you  can  postpone  your  wooing  trip  for  *  this  night  only,'  and  I 
promise  you  a  treat ;  something  in  your  line,  perhaps — the  lov- 
er's line,  I  mean,  not  the  surgeon's :  we  hope  to  get  off  without 
broken  bones  or  '  trenched  gashes.' " 

I  demurred,  very  naturally,  thinking  the  loss,  even  of  a  few 
hours,  under  the  circumstances,  a  senous  sacrifice  to  make  to 
any  thing  short  of  necessity. 

'*  Tell  me  just  what  the  thing  is  to  be,"  said  I  finally,  "  and 
111  see  about  volunteering." 

"  Just  this,"  replied  Captain  Buff,  anticipating  the  Lieuten- 
ant :  "  One  of  Bead's  scouts  has  brought  in  an  *  intelligent  con- 
traband,' who,  among  other  miscellaneous  information,  has  told 
us  that  nis  master's  daughter  is  to  be  wedded  to-night  to  one  of 
the  chivalry, — a  guerrilla  officer,  I  believe, — and  Siat  the  cere- 
mony, including  the  feast,  of  course,  takes  place  at  the  said 
master's  country  mansion,  which  is  just  within  the  rebel  lines. 
Now,  Bead,  with  his  usual  heartless  cruelty  and  fiendish  malice, 
proposes  to  swoop  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  and  tear  the 
amorous  bridegroom  from  the  arms  of  his  lady  love,  to  cast  him 
^  into  a  foul  ^nd  reeking  dungeon,  where — and  so  forth — eh, 

"  Not  exactly,"  quoth  the  Lieutenant ;  "  I  only  propose  to  be 
an  uninvited  guest  at  the  wedding-feast,  and  forbearing  to  re- 
proach the  fair  bride  with  her  want  of  courtesy  in  omitting  said 
invitation,  gallantly  to  drink  her  health  in  her  father's  cham- 
pagne, or  whatever  other  nectar  may  be  on  hand,  and  giving 
ner  three  times  three,  to  insist  upon  the  bridegroom  and  his 
male  friends,  seeing  us  back  to  our  quarters  by  way  of  amende 
honorable.  What  say  you,  Doctor,  won't  you  volunteer  now,  as 
the  Captain  has  done  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  if  the  house  is  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  the  bridegroom  an  officer  who  will  probably  bring  an  escort 
of  his  friends  and  comrades  to  give  digmty  to  the  scene — I  don't 
exactly  see  how  you  are  going  to  avoid " 

"  Pooh  1  pooh !  there's  no  danger,  man ! — don't  look  savage  j 
I  didn't  mean  to  asperse  your  coxirage,  my  boy;  I've  seen  you 
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under  fire,  you  know ; — ^the  place  is  beyond  the  rebel  lines,  it  is 
true ;  but  on  their  extreme  flank,  which  does  not  reach  to  the 
river,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  wnich  the  house  stands,  and  we 
will  drop  quietly  down  the  stream,  land  pleasantly  in  the  belt  of 
timber  on  the  bank,  walk  comfortably  up  to  the  back  veranda, 
and  enter  with  graceful  serenity  upon  the  brilliant  scene, — 
having  properly  posted  a  small  but  efficient  band  of  sentinels 
outside, — and  thus  give  a  new  zest  to  the  party,  by  an  unex- 
pected and  somewhat  dramatic  surprise  I  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
ffu^rnlleros  will  sport  their  sabres,  carbines,  and  revolvers  in  the 
*  festive  hall.'  We  shall  find  them  only  armed  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  guarded  bv  the  smiles  or  tears  of  beauty,  which 
last,  by  the  way,  vou  will  find  harder  to  resist  than  tne  cold 
steel  or  '  blue  bullet'  of  the  male  foe.    Thus  we " 

'I  There !  that  will  do,  Bead  I"  cried  the  Captain.  "  If  your 
action  was  as  deliberate  and  Grandisonian  as  your  speech,  you 
wouldn't  surprise  a  tortoise.  I  see  in  the  Doctor's  eye  that  he'll 
be  of  our  party,  and  so,  I'd  advise  vou  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  at  once.  Be  careful  how  you  pick  your  men.  Don't  take 
more  than  twenty  at  the  outside." 

"  I  shall  only  take  seventeen ;  these,  with  us  three,  will  com- 
plete the  score,  which  will  just  leave  room  for  a  dozen  prisoners, 
or  so.  in  the  two  skiflfe.     Time  is  nine,  sharp  1" 

^^  All  right  I"  said  the  Captain ;  and  Lieutenant  Bead  and  my- 
self departed  to  our  respective  quarters. 

As  1  stood  fully  committed  to  the  adventure,  I  prepared  my- 
self accordingly.  "As  it  is  a  wedding,"  said  1  to  myself,  "  we 
must  go  en  grande  tenue;  but  as  it  is  cold,  and  there  will  doubt- 
less be  plenty  of  sable  lackeys  in  the  vestibule  to  relieve  us  of 
our  cumbrous  outer-wrappings,  we  will  cover  our  *  neat  but  not 
gaudy'  uniform  with  an  ample  capote  of  sombre  hue."  Thus 
soliloquizing,  cheerfully,  I  followed  the  suggestions  of  my  other  # 
self;  and  moreover,  fancjring  there  might  be  occasion,  spite- of 
Bead's  confidence,  for  their  use,  I  slipped  a  small  wallet  of  sur- 
gical instruments  into  my  pocket.  These,  with  a  pair  of  capital 
"  Derringers"  (which  I  prefer  to  Colt's,  Sharp's,  and  all  other  hdt 
pistols,  for  sure  and  effective  service),  and  a  very  superfluous 
bowie-knife — seeing  that  it  required  no  little  effort  to  make  the 
blade  part  company  with  the  sheath — completed  my  equipment. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  was  at  the  rendezvous  with  the  others ;  the 
men  were  told  off,  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  we  marched  silently 
and  swiftly  to  the  river  bank. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  a  thick  mist  hung  over  the  river. 
On  the  further  shore  we  could  see  the  campSres  of  the  Con- 
federates glimmering  hazily,  but  those  that  stretched  along  a 
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low  line  of  hills  on  our  left  flank  as  we  faced  South,  we  could 
not  see  for  the  intervening  belts  of  wood,  though  we  knew  they 
extended  for  several  miles  inland  in  an  arc  oi  a  circle,  on  our 
side  of  the  stream.  Thev  did  not  touch  the  river,  however,  at 
any  point  between  ourselves  and  our  destination,  and  their  chief 
communication  with  the  outlving  force  on  the  other  side  was 
by  a  ford,  nearly  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  further  down.  The 
river  itself,  though  broad  and  rapid,  was  only  navigable  for  boats 
of  very  light  draught,  and  not  very  easily  so,  even  for  them. 

Our  own  army  lay,  somewhat  smiilarly  disposed,  and  also  on 
both  sides  of  the  riyer,  though  we  had  l)oth  a  ford  and  a  frag- 
ment of  bridge  between  us,  about  eight  miles  above.  K  the 
reader  does  not  think  these  })Osition8  lucidlv  given,  we  can't 
help  it,  and  can  only  comfort  him  with  the  iniormation  that  the 
Btory  will  probably  be  quite  as  interesting  to  him,  even  if  he 
omits  these,  and  smiilar  details — should  there  be  any  further 
such — altogether. 

The  "  pomt"  of  the  thing  does  not  lie  in  its  military  situations  ; 
but  simplv  in  the  rather  unusual  and  somewhat  romantic  char- 
acter of  the  "  episode." 

In  a  short  time  we  were  in  the  boats,  and  going  steadily  down 
stream,  close  under  the  hither  shore. 

Captain  BufiT  and  myself  were  in  the  same  boat,  the  other 
leading,  under  the  command  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  piloted — 
under  difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocked  revolver  ana  a  prom- 
ise of  its  contents  in  case  he  proved  false — by  the  ^^  intelligent 
contraband.'' 

After  dropping  down  in  silence  for  a  while,  an  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,  coupled  with  a  wonder  that  it  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  either  of  the  two  shrewd  and  experienced  officers 
who  led  the  foray. 

"  Captain,"  I  whispered ;  "  a  thought  strikes  me !     Isn't  it 

auite  probable  that  the  expectant  bridegroom  has  friends  across 
bie  river,  and  has  notified  them  of  the  msir  on  hand ;  and  that 
thev  will  take  advantage  of  this  fog  to  drop  down  on  their  side 
and  then  cross  over  in  their  boats,  so  that  we  shall  perhaps  have 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of ." 

"  By  Jove  1  Doctor  1  That  is  shrewdly  thought.  We'll  signal 
Bead,  and  confer." 

So  said,  so  done. 

'^  What's  the  row  2"  asked  the  Lieutenant,  as  we  came  along- 
side. 

"Tell him,  Doctor  1"    I  did  so. 

"  Is  that  all  t  I  hope  you  give  me  credit  for  more  wit  than 
would  suffice  to  forget  such  a  possible  accident  as  that !  I  think 
with  you.  Doctor,  tnat  Captain  Crow — ^that's  his  name,  Sambo 
says — ^has,  possibly,  cronies  over  the  river.  And  that  it's  very 
likely  he  may  have  invited  them  to  his  nuptials." 
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"  Well,  then,  and  if  they  come ^^ 

"  Why,  even  let  'em  come  1  But  they  won't  be  likely — at 
least  not  very  many,  I  fane  v — to  come.  And,  at  any  rate,  they 
won't  come  m  their  boats !'' 

"Why  not?" 

"  S  mply  because  they  haven't  anv  boats  to  come  in !  And 
though  it  18  quite  natunJ  that  you.  Doctor,  might  not  be  aware 
of  this,  yet,  Town,  it  does  astonish  me  that  the  Captain,  who  is 
in  the  regular  line  of  service,  and  even " 

"  Confound  your  impudence !  Bead !  I  only  came  down  firom 
Whatsisname  aay  before  yesterday,  as  you  know.  How  should 
I  know " 

"  All  right  1 1  accept  your  apoloey,  Captain :  move  on,  men  1" 
And  once  more  the  lieutenant  took  the  lead. 

"  I  recollect,  now,"  whisj>ered  1  to  Buff,  "  that  I  heard  we 
had  swept  off  every  boat,  skiff,  raft  and  floating  thing  from  the 
Rebs  across  the  way,  t'other  day.  And,  as  Bead  says,  it  isn't 
likely  many  of  his  cronies  will  ride  twenty-five  miles  or  more, 
in  such  a  night,  to  attend  any  wedding  but  their  own,  is 
it?" 

"Nol"  replied  the  Captain  rather  gruffly;  then  added: 
"  Bead's  a  humbug !  What  the  devil  did  he  mean  by  saying 
he  accepted  my  apology  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  apologized ;  or 
had  any  thing  to  apologize  for,  for  that  matter  1" 

"  Why,  it  was  a  joke.  Captain  1" 

"  It  was  a  very  bad  one,  then !"  growled  the  "  touchy"  officer. 
But,  in  another  moment,  his  wonted  good  humor  returned,  and 
he  whispered :  "  Don't  tell  Bead  I  was  *  huffed,'  Doctor.  It's  of 
no  consequence ;  he's  a  capital  fellow,  and  I  can't  bear  malice 
for  his  jokes,  no  matter  how  bad  they  are.  More  especially 
to-night,  when  perhaps  one  or  both  of  us  may " 

"  Hist !  here  we  are !  Pull  in,  men  1  Quickly !  So !  Step 
this  way.  Captain.  Sergeant,  see  to  the  landing,  and  draw  up 
the  men  yonder,  in  the  grove  to  the  left.  Leave  four  with  the 
boats.  Not  a  word  alx>ve  a  whisper,  for  your  lives  1  Come 
here.  Sambo!" 

We  stood  with  Bead,  under  a  gigantic  dead  tree  of  some  sort, 
impossible  to  make  out  then,  and  agreed  upon  the  final  details 
of  our  plan. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  Lieutenant, "  be  good  enough.  Captain, 
to  take  eight  men,  and  Sambo,  and  let  him  show  you  where  to 

Sost  them  to  cut  off  fugitives.  I  think  he  is  to  be  trusted,  but 
on't  lose  sight  of  him.  The  Doctor  and  I,  with  the  other  Sve, 
will  push  a  reconnoissance  to  the  front,  and  surprise  the  garrison, 
either  by  a  direct  or  flank  movement,  as  shall  be  foimd  most 
convenient.  When  you  have  posted  the  men  and  given  the 
Sergeant  his  instructions,  you  can  join  our  festive  party  at  your 
leisure.    Au  revoir  /" 
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The  two  squads  separated,  and  were  instantly  lost  to  sight  of 
each  other  in  the  misty  shadows.  The  lights,  however,  cleamed 
with  sntBcient  distinctness  from  the  mansion,  toward  which  we 
eantionsly  advanced.  It  was  evident,  from  the  conftised  mur- 
mur of  voices  that  reached  us  as  we  approached,  that  the  fes- 
tivity was  in  fiill  blast,  and  all  the  servants  had  apparently 
gathered  into  the  house  to  ''  assist ;"  so  that  we  were  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  prematurely  discovered. 

"  Halt !"  said  Bead,  in  a  whisper :  "  Close  up  1  Corporal  Jukes, 
advance  !'*  The  Corporal,  who  was  the  captor  of  the  contra- 
band, came  forward. 

^^  Jukes,  take  a  couple  of  men,  and  get  round  to  the  stables — 
you  know  where  they  are,  I  think  you  said  ?  Yes?  Well,  see 
now  many  horses  there  are — ^troopers'  horses,  you  know ;  cut 
their  jgirths  and  bridles,  and  '  hobble'  them  securely.  Then  re- 
turn here.    Be  silent,  and  quick !" 

"  And  if  there  is  a  guard,  sir  ?" 

"  No  bloodshed,  if  you  can  help  it :  but  above  all,  no  noise. 
G^  him,  and  tie  him  to  something.     Go  I" 

£  a  few  moments.  Jukes  returned.  "  Only  seven  horses,  sir, 
and  a  black  boy,  asleep.  We  gagged  him  first,  and  then  woke 
him.     He's  all  riffht,  and  the  nags  too." 

"  Very  welL  Let  each  man  draw  his  revolver,  but  not  cock 
itj  and  follow,  single  file,  close  order.  No  one  to  fire,  or  use 
violence  without  my  command.  Each  to  do  as  he  sees  me  do, 
after  we  enter  the  house." 

We  crossed  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  and  advanced 
toward  the  veranda  by  the  flank. 

^  Suddenly  a  figure  started  out  of  the  mist,  and  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct challenge  followed. 

"Who  goes  there?    Haiti" 

"  Friends  1" 

"  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Captain  Buff. 

"  My  fellows  are  all  posted,  and  tiie  Sergeant  has  Sambo  with 
him.    Is  all  right?" 

"Yes I  come  on." 

The  lower  windows  of  the  house  were  all  closed  with  outside 
wooden  shutters,  but  the  gleam  of  lights  was  very  perceptible 
through  the  chinks.  Above,  all  was  dark.  The  sounds  of 
mirth  were  now  quite  distinct  and  cheering.  Not  a  living  crea- 
ture save  ourselves,  without ;  not  even  a  dog. 

^t  is  plain  they  don't  exnec^us,"  whispered  Bead,  "or  they 
would  have  waited,  I  hope.^ 

In  another  moment  we  were  under  the  piazza,  and  at  the 
broad  heav  v  door. 

"  It  would  be  polite  to  knock,"  murmured  the  Lieutenant, 
"  but  that  would  niminish  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise.    Let  us 
Vol.  1IL--3 
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open  it  quietly ;  that  is,  if  it  isn't  locked.  We  flhall,  probably, 
find  no  one  in  the  hall ;  the  party  is  at  supper ;  I  hear  the  clink- 
ing of  glass.  Jukes,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  servants.  I 
give  you  the  charge  of  the  kitchen  entrance.  Take  two  men 
with  you  the  moment  we  are  in,  and  see  that  no  one  passes  in 
or  out.  They  may  howl  as  much  as  they  please.  Now,  are  you 
all  ready  ?  Then  here  ffoes !''  Bead  quietly  put  his  hand  on 
the  latch ;  it  turned ;  tne  door  swung  gently  back ;  and  we 
passed  into  the  long  dim  hall,  which  ran  directly  through  the 
house,  and  was  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  hung  from  a  cross-beam 
in  the  centre.  The  outside  fog  seemed  to  have  alBTected  this 
lamp,  for  it  burned  low,  and  the  globe  round  it  was  covered  with 
u  film. 

The  hall  was  perfectly  empty,  so  far  as  we  could  see. 

The  company  were  evidently  assembled  in  the  back  room,  on 
the  left ;  there  were  four,  two  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  but 
though  those  on  the  ri^ht  seemed  lit  up,  no  sound  came  from 
them ;  they  were  prob5)ly  the  parlors,  where  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place.  The  third  room  was  dark  as  well  as  silent,  and 
we  supposed  it  to  be  the  library. 

The  Lieutenant  softly  approached  the  door  of  the  banquet- 
room,  closely  followed  by  tne  rest  of  us.  At  this  instant  we 
perceived  a  black  man  sitting  asleep  on  the  bottom  step  of  the 
stairs.  Bead  beckoned  Jukes,  and  silently  pointed  to  the 
negro.  The  Corporal  nodded,  and  placed  himself  close  to  the 
man,  but  did  not  touch  him.  The  'sleep  of  the  black  is  lethar- 
gic generally.  This  one  never  moved.  Bead's  hand  glided 
toward  the  knob  of  the  fateful  door. 

III. 

"  I  drink  your  health,  Captain,  and  success  to  our  sacred 
cause  I"  exclaimed  a  feminine  voice,  above  the  various  mur- 
murs of  the  feast. 

The  door  suddenly  swung  wide  open  :  "  Permit  my  friends 
and  myself  to  join  tne  toast,  fair  laay  I"  said  Lieutenant  Bead, 
making  a  graceful  bow.  And  the  gallant  companions  of  the 
Lieutenant,  each  gravely  repeated  his  chivalric  salutation. 

The  male  guests  sprang  to  their  feet — ^the  ladies  screamed — 
the  hurly-burly  was  terrible  for  an  instant. 

"Sit  down,  or  I  fire!"  said  Bead,  sternly  and  auickly; 
cocking,  and  pointing  his  pistol,  with  one  movement,  full  ^  tne 
breast  of  the  orid^oom,  who#vas  nearest  him. 

"Down,  or  I  fcel"  said  each  of  his  comrades,  imitating 
their  commander,  and  each  covering  his  man  promptly.  One 
of  the  guests  had  drawn  a  small  revolver,  but  he  did  not  use  it. 
By  a  simultaneous  impulse,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  an 
extremely  natural  one,  they  all  sat  down. 
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The  bride  had  fainted,  and  the  other  ladies  clustered  about 
her,  some  in  tears  and  terror,  others  with  side  looks  of  defiance 
at  the  "  Yankee  Vandals." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Bead,  "I  be^  you  to  believe 
that  I  sincerely  r^ret  the  necessity  which  compels  me  thus  to 
disturb  your  genial  festivity.     But  it  is  your  own  fault ;  for, 

had  you  not  thrown  down  the  gauntlet " 

"Drop  GrandisonI"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "and  come  to 
the  point,  Bead.     Time  flies." 

"My  friend  justly,  perhaps,  rebukes  me,"  resumed  the  Lieu- 
tenant, though  he  was  evidently  a  little  nettled  at  the  interrup- 
tion.   "  I  was  about,  then,  briefly  to  say,  that  I  was  really  sorry 
to  cause  you — ^that  is,  the  ladies — sorrow  or  fear,  but  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  request  these  gentlemen  to  accompany  me  back 
to  my  quarters : — resistance  is  useless,  sirs,"  said  ne  quickly,  as 
he  saw  signs  of  a  fresh  disposition  to  make  a  sortie.     "  The 
first  man  that  rises,  falls  to  rise  no  more !    Bemember  the  la- 
dies I    My  force  outnumbers  yours,  even  here,  and  I  have  sen- 
tinels at  every  outlet.     Your  arms  are  in  the  custody  of  my 
men :  your  horses  and  accoutrements  useless.    You  mv^t  sur- 
render at  discretion.    Be  reasonable,  and  you  shall  receive  cour- 
tesy.   Do  you  surrender  ?" 

They  looked  sullenly  at  one  another.  Then  the  bridegroom 
spoke: 

'*  We  must  surrender,  as  you  say,  or — yes,  sir !  we  surrender ! 
If  you  have  any  honorable  feelings,  you  will  allow  me  to  at- 
tend to  my ^"  he  looked  toward  the  bride,  who  had  recov- 
ered, and  was  Iving  on  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room,  surround- 
ed by  her  female  friends. 

"  Go  I  my  dear  sir  I  I  have  your  word  to  attempt  no  escape  1 
Very  well !  cheer  and  comfort  your  bride,  by  all  means.  I  give 
you  and  the  ladies,  as  well  as  this  jgentleman,  whom  I  take  to 
be  the  fair  bride's  father,  free  permission  to  retire.  In  half  an 
hour,  however,  sir,  you  must  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  bear 

me  company.     It  is  hard,  I  know ;  but,  as  I  said  before^ ^no 

matter :  I  cannot  help  it.  So  go.  and  make  the  most  of  your 
time !  Meanwhile,  we  willpartafee  of  our  host's  unintentional, 
but  welcome  hospitality.  Cforporal  Jones !  (to  one  of  his  men) 
wait  upon  Captam  Crow — ^yes  I  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
your  name,  sir  1 — as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  to  prevent  accidents, 
which  happen,  even  in  the  *  first  families,'  you  know,  some- 
timea." 

The  two  "  gentlemen"  and  Ae  ladies  went  out  of  the  room, 
looking  as  little  as  possible  like  a  bridal  party.  Bead,  the 
Captain,  and  mvself  sat  down  gayly,  and  helped  ourselves  to 
edioles  and  fluicis. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  a  lady  was  proposing  a 
toast  as  I  entered.    Suffer  me  to  repeat  it,  and  join  me,  if  you 
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will,  in  giving  it  a  bumper.''  He  filled  the  glass  of  each 
^est — ^now  pnsoner — and  gave  one  also  to  each  of  the  soldiers, 
in  his  left  hand — his  right  still  holding  the  ready  revolver ; 
then,  doing  the  same  bj  us,  he  rose,  and  we  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

"  I  drink,"  said  he,  "  to  the  health  of  my  friend,  the  Captain, 
here  present,  and  to  the  success  of  our  sacred  cause  !"  and  he 
drained  the  glass.  Of  course,  we  did  likewise ;  the  Captain,  how- 
ever, not  exactly  knowing  wnether  to  feel  complimented  or  not. 

"  I  gave  him  one,  when  I  stopped  his  speech,  at  all  events," 
muttered  he  in  my  ear. 

The  rebel  guests  sat  silent,  and  touched  not  their  glasses. 

"  What  1"  cried  Bead,  "  you  refuse  to  do  honor  to  such  a 
toast !    Upon  my  soul,  I  pity  you  I" 

"  Is  it  not  enough  to  break  into  a  private  house  like  a  bur- 
glar ?"  cried  one  of  the  rebels,  suddenly — ^"  but  you  must  insult 
us  with  ribald  scoffs." 

Bead's  brow  darkened,  but  ere  he  could  reply,  or  the  other 
finish  his  sentence.  Captain  Buff  anticipated  one,  and  inter- 
rupted the  other,  by  s^in^ : 

^^  Silence,  sir  I  and  [Bead,  for  God's  sake,  let's  be  serious !" 
and  he  whispered  something  in  the  Lieutenant's  ear. 

^^  You  are  right.  Captain  I"  said  Bead.  "  Doctor,  be  good 
enough  to  take  a  couple  of  men,  and  escort  these  gentlemen  of 
susceptible  feelings  to  the  boats ;  relieve  the  Sergeant  as  you 
pass  mm,  and — ^hold !  Smith,  go  and  send  Corporal  Jukes  to 
me;  he's  in  the  kitchen.  *  *  *  Jukes,  all  safe  in  your 
department }" 

"  Quiet  as  lambs,  sir.  Only  four  of  'em :  three  women  and 
the  sleepy  chap.  They  want  to  go  back  with  us — at  least 
*  sleepy'  does ;  but  there'U  hardly  be  room,  sir." 

"  W  e'll  find  room  I  Send  in  the  Sergeant,  and  four  men ; 
take  the  others  with  you,  Doctor  1  We'll  join  you  in  half  an 
hour  or  so,  as  soon  as  we  have  attended  to  a  little  business  here, 
with  our  host." 

I  politely  signified  to  the  prisoners  my  readiness  to  wait  on 
them.  They  rose  doggedly,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  left  the 
house,  and  wended  our  way  through  the  fog  to  the  river  side. 

"  What  will  be  done  with  us,  sir  1"  asked  one  of  the  prison- 
ers of  me,  as  he  marched  gloomily  along  by  my  side. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don^t  know.  If  you  are  officers  in  the 
regular  Confederate  army,  you  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  if  you  are  guerrillas,  I  suppose — ^that  is,  I  think  it  very 
likely " 

"Well,  sir!" 

"  That  you  will  be Changed !" 

He- started  aside,  and  in  so  doing  nearly  ran  a^nst  the  bar- 
rel of  t^e  revolver,  in  the  hand  of  the  soldier  on  ma  other  fiank. 
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This  seemed  to  steady  him,  for  he  said,  quickly,  "  "We  are  com- 
missioned officers,  sir :  and  an^  outrage  upon  our  persons  will 
be  followed  by  speedy  and  terrible  retaliation  I" 

I  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  reached  the 
boats,  and  found  every  thing  all  right. 

IV. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  an  hour  later,  Lieutenant  Bead 
and  his  party  joined  us. 

Each  of  his  men  seemed  laden  with  mysterious  looking  pack- 
ages, and  behind  them  came  the  "  sleepy  chap,"  as  Jukes  called 
him,  with  Sambo,  both  also  bearing  Durdens.  These,  and  the 
prisoners,  safely  stowed  in  the  boats,  we  pushed  off,  and  pulled 
stoutly  up  the  river. 

"  I  nad  a  devil  of  a  time  with  the  bride,"  whispered  Bead, 
in  whose  boat  I  now  was.  "  She  was  resolved  to  go  with  her 
new-wedded  lord.  In  fact,  I  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  him  ou 
the  spot,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  reason." 

"  What  have  you  got  in  all  those  bundles  ?" 

"Contraband  of  war,  my  boy.  Aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy." 

"But  what?" 

"  Well,  firstly,  halt  a  dozen  revolvers ;  ditto,  sabres ;  two  or 
three  rifles  and  fowling-pieces ;  ditto " 

"I  saw  them.  I  mean  the  things  wrapped  up,  and  the 
boxes." 

"  Ah !  Why,  the  old  gentleman  was  so  grateful  that  we  did 
not  cut  his  throat,  and  those  of  all  his  guests,  male  and  female, 
as  Yankees  generally  do,  you  know ;  nor  set  fire  to  his  house 
and  out-buildings,  as  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  done,  he  being 
a  *  noted  malignant' — ^that  he  forced  on  our  acceptance — when 
I  say  forced,  ifec,  I  speak  metaphorically,  and  with  poetic 
license,  you  faiow— ^uite  a  large  quantity  of  champagne,  claret, 
and  otJier  costly  wmes,  besides  a  store  of  delicious  hams,  oi 
rice,  and  of  other  edibles,  and  even  wished  us  to  take  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  gold,  which  he  had  intended  bestowing  on  his 
son-in-law,  for  recruiting  the  somewhat  dimim'shed  ranks  of  his 
guerrilla  legion,  or  for  some  other  equally  patriotic  purpose." 

"  But  you  did  not  take  it,  eh  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  I  That  is,  we  made  an  equitable  exchange 
with  him  for  the  dross;  giving  him  crisp,  loyal,  authentic 
greenbacks  for  his  rebel  bulbon,  dollar  per  doUar  1  It  was  mag- 
nanimous— it  was  even  weak !  Nay  1  it  was  almost  criminal, 
perhaps!  But  his  forlorn  daughter's  eyes  were  so  soft  and 
oright  through  her  tears,  and  she  called  me  '  an  accursed  Yan- 
kee robber'  so  sweetly,  that  I  was  melted  almost  to  forgetful- 
ness  of  my  duty  1" 
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"  Bead,  jfou  are  incorrigible  I^  I  exclaimed,  laughing,  in  spite 
of  nayself,  at  his  mock  heroics.     "  What  did  the  Captain  say  ?*' 

"  He !  Why,  it  was  he  who  sngcested  the  idea.  JDidn^t  you 
see  him  whisper  to  me,  just  before  1  detached  you  to  escort  the 
rebels  to  the  boat?  Well,  he  said — ^  I  think,  feead,  you  ought 
to  search  the  premises  for  contraband  of  war ;  and  our  wine- 
cellar  is  very  low,  you  know,  just  now.'  And,  of  course,  I  took 
the  hint." 

'^  Is  Captain  Crow  an  officer  in  the  regular  line,  or  a  guerrilla 
chief?" 

"  O  1  neplus  ultra  guerrilla !  .  Though,  no  doubt,  he  has  a 

commission  of  some  sort,  which  will  save  him  from  the  '  Tristan 

L'hermite'  of  our  division.    And,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  shall  really 

rejoice,  for  his  bride's  sake,  if  he  has  a  safeguard  of  the  kind. 

For,  in  spite  of  her  peculiar  style  of  complimentinff  my  friends 

and  myself,  she  was  a  real  beauty.     You  sympathize  with  my 

sentiments,  I  fancy.  Sir  Lover,  eh  !" 

*  *  *  *  it  *  * 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  we  landed  within  our  own 
lines,  and  almost  four,  before  I  threw  myself  on  Iny  mattress, 
where  slumber  profound  speedily  descended  upon  me. 

Having  to  leave  for  home,  that  same  morning,  however,  I 
was  afoot  before  seven,  and  while  making  a  hasty  toilet.  Cor- 
poral Jukes  was  admitted,  bv  special  request,  to  an  audience. 
He  brought  a  small  pile  ot  sandwiches  on  a  tin  plate,  and  a 
bottle  of  Clicquot ;  also  a  neat  pasteboard  box,  carefully  tied. 

"Lieutenant  Bead's  compliments,  sir,"  said  he,  saluting 
with  the  bottle,  "  and  ordered  me  to  say  that  sandwich  ana 
champagne  is  excellent  to  travel  on ;  also  begs  you  will  accept 
this  bttle  souvenir — I'm  repeating  the  Lieutenant's  own  words, 
sir — of  last  night,  and  hand  it  to  your  fair  nam — ^namer — I 
didn't  exactly  catch  that  foreign  word,  sir ;  but  it  means  the 
ladv  you " 

"I  understand,  Corporal :  inamorata  was  the  word,  probably. 
Thank  you !  Give  my  compliments,  and  thanks  also,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Bead.    Hand  me  the  dox." 

"  I  forgot  to  mention,  sir,"  said  Jukes,  "  that  the  Lieutenant 
told  me  to  ask  you,  as  a  special  favor,  not  to  open  the  box  till — 
that  is — to  present  it  just  as  it  is  to the  laay." 

"  Ha  I  Perhaps  it's  an  infernal  machine  1  No  matter.  I'll 
humor  him,  and  you  may  tell  him.  that,  in  case  of  the  worst,  I 
forgive  him  with  my  latest  breath.'' 

The  Corporal  grinned,  and  departed. 


Upon  my  honor,  it  was  really  too  bad  1    Bead  was  certainly 
a  flinty-hearted  and  perfidious  wretch,  as  the  Captain  asserted 
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BO  emphatically.    "  Or  words  to  that  effect."    For-*-what  do 
you  think  was  the  souvenir  in  the  mysterious  box  ?  ^ 

Sympathizing,  and  about-to-beeome  indignant  reader ;  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Bridal-  Wreath  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Crawl  C.  D.  G. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  MISSOURI  AGAINST  PRICE. 

The  invasion  of  Missouri  \\y  the  rebel  General  Price,  with 
the  troojB  of  his  command,  had  been  long  predicted  bv  Southern 
sympathizers  of  this  State,  and  long  expected  by  the  various 
murderous  bands  of  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers  who  infested 
its  border  districts.  These  bands  of  marauders  grew  more  for- 
midable and  daring  as  the  season  advanced,  their  numbers  being 
au^Ated  by  those  disloyal  citizens  who  were  ready  to  hafl 
Price  as  their  deliverer,  and  who  confidently  looked  forward  to 
hi%  permanent  occupation  of  the  State  as  soon  as  the  crops 
should  be  harvested  and  the  leaves  should  fall.  The  atrocities 
committed  by  these  predatory  bands  during  the  season  of 
expectancy,  have  never  been  eaualled,  even  in  the  records  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  this 
rebellion  will  set  forth  the  massacres  and  outrages  committed 
by  these  bush-ranging  fiends.  Price,  the  deliverer  of  Missouri, 
as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  and  to  be  called,  crossed  the 
State  line  from  Arkansas  via  Pocahontas,  and  Poplar  Bluff, 
about  the  15th  of  September.  His  force,  according  to  our  best 
information,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  nearly  all 
mounted,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  This  force  was 
divided  into  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Major- 
Generals  Shelby,  Marmaduke,  and  Fagan.  From  Poplar  Bluff, 
Price  advanced,  via  Bloomfield,  to  Puot  Knob,  driving  before 
him  the  various  outpost  garrisons,  and  threatening  Cape  Girar- 
deau. His  ad>(ance  was  slow,  from  the  fact  that  ne  stopped  to 
plunder  the  towns,  and  conscript  the  citizens  along  his  Ime  of 
march.  He  seemed  especially  anxious  to  procure  horses  to 
mount  such  of  his  command  as  were  on  foot,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose had  foraging  parties  scouting  the  country  in  every  direction ; 
no  animal  capaDle  of  bearing  a  saddle  escaped  their  rapacity. 

There  were  troops  enough  and  to  spare  within  the  State  to 
have  whipped  this  boastful  invader  on  its  southern  border,  but 
had  they  been  concentrated  there,  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
department  would  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
outlaws  as  Bill  Anderson,  Todd,  Thrailkill,  and  other  notorious 
guerrillas.  Price,  therefore,  advanced  without  opposition  to  his 
attack  on  Pilot  Knob,  to  which  point  the  gallant  General 
Ewing  had  been  previously  sent.     This  point  was  partially  for- 
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tified,  and* garrisoned  by  a  trifle  less  than  one  thonsand  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  attack  on*the  to wiv  commenced, 
Mid  for  several  hours  the  battle  rage(f  fiercely  outside  the 
works.  The  fighting  continued  for  two  days,  Ewing  finally 
retiring  to  the  fortificrations,  and  defending  them  most  pertina- 
ciously, notwithstanding  the  rebels  assaulted  him  several  times 
in  force.  Finding  that  the  works  could  not  be  carried  by 
assault,  the  rebels  planted  their  artillery  upon  a  commanding 
hill,  and  would  have  soon  compelled  the  stubborn  garrison  to 
surrender  had  not  night  fallen  upon  them.  Seeing  that  his 
position  was  untenable,  Ewing  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place. 
Accordingly,  about  three  o'clock  a,  m.  of  the  28th,  the  small 
band  of  Federals  marched  out  of  the  fortifications,  taking  the 
road  towards  Harrison,  on  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  Although  the  enemy  had  troops  on  all  sides  of  the 
town,  Ewing's  retreat  was  not  discovered  by  them  u^l  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  in  the  fort,  which  occurred  some  time 
after  his  departure,  and  when  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Har- 
rison. Pursuit  was  immediately  commenced,  and  for  two»or 
three  days  the  Federals  were  sorelv  pressed  and  compelled  to 
fight  for  every  mile  they  made  in  tneir  retreat.  A  small  force 
of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  Eolla,  met  Ewing's  forces  at  Harrison,  * 
and  with  them  Ewing  continued  to  retreat  to  Sella,  where  he 
arrived  safely  on  the  1st  of  October  with  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  of  his  men. 

During  the  attack  on  Pilot  Knob,  and  the  subsequent  five 
days,  the  rebel  loss  amounted  to  about  five  hundred,  exceeding 
ours  by  more  than  three  hundred  men,  which  fact  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  over-confidence  of  the  rebels,  who  thought  they 
had  but  to  threaten  the  place  to  secure  it. 

From  Pilot  Knob  one  division  of  the  enemy  marched  to 
Franklin,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  where  thev  burned  the  depot, 
and  were  engaged  in  plundering  the  town  when  a  small  brigade 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  Infantry  marched  in  on  the  double 
quick,  and  speedily  put  the  pillagers  to  rout. 

The  enemy  was  unmolested  for  several  days  following  this, 
during  whicn  time  he  marched  toward  the  Missouri  River,  reach- 
ing that  stream  at  a  point  a  little  below  Hermann,  with  his  left 
extending  toward  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  which 
place  he  seemed  determined  to  occupy.  Our  commanders  and 
troops  were  not  idle  meantime,  although  the  unusually  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  Missouri  River  rendered  the  transportation 
of  troops  a  slow  and  tedious  task.  This  fact  alone  may  be  said 
to  have  protracted  the  Missouri  campaign  at  least  two  weeks, 
inasmucn  as  the  rebels  had  destroyed  the  railroad  so  effectually 
that  troops  and  supplies  had  to  be  transported  by  water,  and  no 
headway  could  be  made  with  any  boat  drawing  over  twenty-six 
inches  of  water.    However,  the  cavalry  from  the  various  districts 
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were  concentifated  at  Jefferson  City,  and  fortificaflons  were 
erected*  On  the  6th  ^e  city  may  be  said  to  have  been  besieged, 
the  enemy  having  moved  up  the  Pacific  Railroad,  destroying 
all  the  bridges,  depots,  and  supplies  along  the  route,  and 
swarming  on  the  hills  overlooking  tne  town.  Price,  seeing  the 
preparations  made  to  receive  him,  evidently  feared  to  attack, 
and  so  quietly  marched  past  the  place,  unmolested,  on  his  way 
to  the  north  and  west. 

At  this  juncture  Major-Gteneral  Pleasonton  was  sent  from 
St.  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  ar- 
rived at  Jefferson  City  in  time  to  witness  the  rear  of  Price's 
column  moving  westward.  Pleasonton  immediately  organized 
the  cavalry — about  five  thousand — ^into  a  temporary  division, 
selecting  !Bripdier-G«neral  J.  B.  Sanborn  as  its  commander, 
and  stfuled  it  in  pursuit.  Sanborn  harassed  Price's  rear  for 
several  days,  avoidmg  a  general  engagement,  but  acting,  accord- 
ing to  tf  is  mstructions,  as  a  corps  of  observation.  Every  nerve 
was  being  strained  by  the  commanding  ofiScers  to  concentrate 
the  forces  at  their  disposal,  but  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
overcome  the  difiiculties  of  transportation.  Price  finally  entered 
Booneville,  and  was  attacked  by  Sanborn,  who  caused  great  con- 
sternation in  the  rebel  ranks,  but  was  compelled,  from  inferiority 
of  numbers,  to  fall  back.  At  this  point  the  position  was  such 
that  Price  could  have  been  annihilated  had  he  been  attacked  by 
an  adequate  force,  and  even  the  little  fight  made  by  Sanborn 
came  very  near  demoralizii^  his  entire  army.  From  here  Price 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Marshall,  where  he  manoeuvred  and 
pillaged  for  several  days  with  but  little  interruption. 

On  the  17th,  the  cavalry  was  reorganized  into  four  brigades, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-Generals  lirown,  McNeil,  Sanborn, 
and  Colonel  Winslow,  the  latter  having  just  reported  with  his 
command  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  whole  forming  a  pro- 
visional division,  commanded  by  Major-Qeneral  Pleasonton. 
General  Pleasonton  joined  his  command,  numbering  now  about 
six  thousand  men,  and  eight  rifled  guns,  at  once,  and  immedi- 
atdy  started  after  Price  who  had  by  this  time  moved  to  Lex- 
ington. 

Major-General  Blunt,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  Kansas 
cavalry  and  nine  guns,  naving  entered  Missouri  by  the  southern 
line  of  Jackson  County,  also  moved  toward  Lexington,  meeting 
Price's  advance  in  the  town.  A  brisk  fight  ensued,  resulting 
in  Blunt's  being  driven  back  to  Westport,  beyond  the  Bi^  Blue. 
Price  occupied  Lexington  one  day,  and  then  moved  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Blunt,  Pleasonton's  advance  reaching  Lex- 
ington in  time  to  nave  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  rebel  rear- 
guard. A  vigorous  pursuit  was  instituted  by  Pleasonton,  and 
Sie  enemy  were  forced  to  make  a  stand  at  Independence.  After 
a  severe  contest,  lasting  two  or  three  hours,  the  enemy  were 
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driven  through  the  town  in  confosion.  The  13th  Missonri 
here  made  a  gallant  charge,  and  capturedlwo  brass  six-pounder 
rifled  guns,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  W  ithout  halting,  Plea* 
sontoirs  command  pushed  on,  driving  the  enemv  from  every 
position,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  charges,  until  he  arrived  at 
feyron's  Ford  on  the  Big  Blue  Eiver,  where  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  position  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  any  ordinary 
attack.  From  Independence  to  this  position  the  fignting  done 
by  Colonel  Winslow^s  Brigade  was  superb,  most  of  it  bdin^  done 
through  the  woods,  and  after  dark,  tne  enemy  stubbomyr  con- 
testing every  inch  of  the  way.  Winslow  never  ceased  skirmish- 
ing until  nearly  midnight,  by  which  time  the  enemy  were  all 
across  the  river.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  the  23d, 
slight  skirmishing^  was  resumed,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  rleasonton 
sent  the  First  Srigade  to  Winslow's  assistance.  The  ball 
speedily  opened  in  earnest,  artillery  being  used  to  advanta^  on 
both  sides.  The  rebs  had  made  a  good  selection  of  position, 
and  seemed  determined  ^^to  fight  it  out  on  that  line,"  but 
Colonel  Philips — ^now  commanding  the  First  Brigade — and 
Winslow  threw  their  whole  force  in  as  dismounted  skirmishers, 
and  after  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  had  crossed  the  stream  and 
were  rapidly  pushing  the  enemy  through  the  woods  to  the 
prairie  beyond.  That  the  fight  at  this  point  was  a  severe  one, 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  great  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
particularly  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  into  our  hands.  Winslow 
received  a  bullet  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  ten  of  Philips's 
oflScers  were  placed  hors  de  combat. 

Entering  upon  the  immense  prairie,  beyond  the  Big  Blue, 
Marmaduke  and  Pagan's  Divisions  were  found  in  line  oi  battle, 
to  oppose  our  further  progress,  while,  six  miles  to  our  right, 
Shelby  could  be  seen  contending  with  Blunt  for  the  possession 
i  of  Westport,  which  town  was  plainly  visible  On  the  previous 
day,  McKeil,  with  his  brigade,  had  been  sent  from  Independence 
to  Little  Santa  Fe,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  wagon  tram,  which 
was  moving  south  on  the  military  road,  towards  Fort  Scott. 
Finding  himself  thus  struck  in  the  flank,  Price  abandoned  the 
attack  on  Westport,  and  Shelby  fell  back,  passing  south,  on  the 
military  road,  m  rear  of  the  lines,  con&onting  Pleasonton. 
Blunt  followed  Shelby,  and  soon  united  with  Pleasonton.  The 
eight  thousand  cavalry  thus  united,  rushed  at  the  charge  with 
vociferous  yells,  across  the  broad  open  prairies,  driving  before 
them  a  greater  number  of  astonished  rebs,  forming,  probably, 
one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  this  war.  The  cnase  con- 
tinued at  this  gait  for  about  four  miles,  the  enemy  losing  many 
small  arms,  horses,  and  men.  Arriving  at  Little  Santa  F6,  at 
dark,  our  forces  were  compelled  to  halt  for  rest  and  forage,  the 
enemy  continuing  the  retreat  twelve  miles  further. 

General   Curtis,  commanding  the  Department  of  Kansas, 
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who,  with  an  infantry  force  of  militia,  had  been  co-operating 
with  Blunt,  here  camji  up.  The  militia  were  sent  oack  to 
Westport  by  General  Curtis,  the  cavalry  alone  being  equal  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion  at  daylight,  Blunt  having  the  ad- 
vance, and  Pressed  forward  rapimy,  followed  by  Pleasonton. 
The  enemy  having  twelve  miles  the  start,  and  having  marched 
rapidly  all  day,  considered  himself  (mt  of  danger,  and  so 
quietly  went  into  camp  on  the  Maris  des  Cygnea.  At  dark, 
however,  Pleasonton's  JDivision  took  the  advance,  and  after  a 
fatiOTing  march  of  fifty-two  miles,  through  darkness,  rain,  and 
mua,witnont  food  or  rest  for  man  or  horse,  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets were  encountered  about  one  o'clock  at  night.  At  daybght, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  enemy  was  startled  from 
his  slumber  by  the  vigorous  attack  of  our  advance,  shelling 
their  camp,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  Ugain  in  fuU  retreat, 
leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  to  impede  our  progress.  This  force 
was  speedily  <mven  across  the  river,  and  so  hastily  had  they 
left  their  camp,  that  a  number  of  wagons,  and  one  little  three- 
pounder  rifled  gun,  were  abandoned.  Coming  upon  the  prairie 
again,  Pleasonton's  Cavalry  pressed  forward,  driving  the  reba 
at  every  charge,  and  capturing  many  prisoners.  At  the  Little 
Osage  every  preparation  haa  been  made  by  the  enemy  to 
change  the  order  of  pursuit,  and  he  confidently  expected  to 
administer  to  us  a  sound  thrashing.  Marmaduke's  and  Fa^an's 
entire  divisions  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  supported  by 
seven  pieces  of  artillery.  Colonel  Philips,  commanding  the 
First  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benteen,  commanding  the 
Fourth  {vice  Winslow,  wounded),  soon  arrived  upon  the  ground, 
and  hastily  prepared  for  action,  while  the  enemy,  with  his  artil- 
lery, endeavored  to  prevent  any  formation.  Scarcely  was  the 
line  of  battle  formed,  when  the  order  to  charge  was  given,  and 
our  little  force,  of  scarcely  three  thousand  men,  was  hurled 
against  more  than  three  times  their  number.  Across  the 
prairie  they  went,  filling  the  air  with  their  enthusiastic  yells, 
and  carrving  consternation  and  death  to  the  rebel  ranks.  A 
hand-to-hand  sabre-%ht  ensued,  which  lasted,  however,  but  a  few 
momenta,  as  the  enemy  broke,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  The 
results  of  this  charge  were  seven  pieces  of  artillery ,  two  battle-flags, 
Major-General  Marmaduke,  Brigadier-General  Cabell,  five  colo- 
nels, over  fifty  other  commissioned  officers,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred enlisted  men,  and  two  thousand  stand  of  small  arms.  With- 
out stopping  to  gather  up  the  spoils,  Pleasonton  crowded  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  now  completely  demoralized  enemy,  who  scattered 
nis  munitions  and  equipments  on  all  sides.  For  the  next  fifteen 
miles  the  route  was  complete,  the  enemy  making  a  little  show 
occasionally,  but  never  waiting  to  receive  another  charge,  which 
our  enthusiastic  and  victorious  men  were  most  anxious  to  make. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon,  however,  Price  attempted  to  make  an- 
other stand,  to  cover  his  crossing  of  the  Marmaton  Biver, 
throwing  the  greater  part  of  his  force  into  line  of  battle  in  his 
rear.  Pleasonton's  command,  having  marched  ninety-two  miles 
in  two  dajs,  and  fought  thirty-two  miles  of  that  distance,  with- 
out a  g^am  of  food  tor  the  horses,  or  rations  for  the  men,  and 
many  of  the  animals  having  fallen  by  the  roadside  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  it  was  impftssible  to  follow  him  after  driving  him 
from  his  position.  Neither  General  Curtis's  nor  General  Hunt's 
forces,  from  Kansas,  had  anjr  participation  in  the  fighting  of 
this  day.  Price  departed  during  the  night,  first  blowing  up  his 
ammunition  train,  and  burning  a  lar^  'number  of  his  wagons* 
Pleasonton's  Division  was  then  marched  to  Fort  Scott,  tnree 
miles  distant,  where  forage  and  rations  were  obtained.  To 
save  this  fort,  and  the  large  accumulation  of  Government  stores 
concentrated  here,  from  capture  by  Price,  had  been  the  object 
for  which  Pleasonton  had  made  his  forced  marches,  and  persist- 
ent fighting  for  the  past  two  days,  and  this  object  was  now  sat- 
isfactorily achieved. 

The  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  ended  here,  although 
Blunt  continued  the  chase  on  the  following  day,  supported  by 
McNeil  and  Sanborn.  Price,  however,  had  too  good  a  start 
to  be  materially  affected  by  further  pursuit,  and  but  small 
results  ensued.  A  little  skirmishing  followed,  wherein  Blunt 
and  Sanborn  participated,  and  Price  burned  a  few  more 
wagons,  but  no  general  engagement  followed,  Price  being 
south  of  the  Missouri  line,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  results  of  Price's  invasion  were  exceedingly  disastrous 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to  have 
matters  pretty  much  nis  own  way  for  a  week  or  two. 
He  came  with  the  assurance  that  twenty  thousand  men 
would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  with  this  addition  to  his 
force,  he  desimed  occupying  the  State  for  the  winter.  He 
scouted  the  i(ka  of  his  being  on  a  raid,  and  assured  his  com- 
mand that  his  was  an  army  of  occupation.  Instead  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  obtained  about  six  thousand  armed  men, 
and  this  number  lyill  not  cover  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  He  lost  every  ffun  he  opened  on  the  liiissouri  troops, 
ten  in  all,  besides  abandoning  three  others,  and  retired  from 
the  State  with  fewer  wagons  and  horses  than  he  brought  into 
it,  and  without  sufficient  plunder  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss 
of  even  one  gun.  His  army  retires  demoralized  and  dispirited, 
and  on  returning  to  the  barren  wastes  of  Arkansas,  vrill  leave 
him  by  hundreds.  His  rout  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
his  army  in  him,  and  disheartened  the  guerrillas  who  infested 
the  State,  and  they  have  nearly  if  not  quite  all  followed  his 
retreating  footsteps ;  and  we  anticipate  that  Missouri  will  be 
less  disturbed  for  the  future  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
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The  last  hope  has  thus  been  banished  forever  from  the 
Southern  mind  of  possessing  the  State  of  Missouri. 

While  Price  devastated  me  countrv  as  he  passed  it,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  know  that  he  robbed  tne  Southern  sympathizer 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  he  did  the  Union  man. 


THE  MIUTABY  SITUATION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  PEACE. 

It  is  indeed  cheering  to  contemplate  the  important  successes 
that  have  attended  the  campaigns  and  labors  of  our  armies, 
fiince  the  opening  of  spring  and  during  the  past  summer.  We 
are  evidently,  allowing  full  scope  for  possibilities,  rapidly 
approaching  the  last  sta^s  of  the  war.  How  it  will  terminate, 
yiewed  in  relation  to  the  present  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
admits  of  no  mistake.  The  decided  advantage  of  position,  su- 
periority of  numbers,  and  unexhausted  and  untouched  resources, 
]^int  towards  the  speedy  and  most  complete  triumph  in  the 
lield,  of  the  national  arms.  The  theatre  of  war  is  fast  being 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  the  forces  of  the 
contending  hosts  are  concentrating  upon  particular  points.  The 
%hting  is  now  almost  that  of  two  mdividuals,  and  the  general 
success  of  dexterity,  watchfulness,  weight,  and  muscular  power, 
will  apply  in  this  case  as  well  to  armies  as  to  men.  The  finish- 
ing Btruggle  lies  between  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  in  the  East, 
Generals  Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Hood  in  the  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Kosecrans  and  Price  in  Missouri.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  other  points  of  active  operations,  but  these  are  sec- 
ondary to,  though  part  of,  the  great  centres  of  action,  and 
fi^e  only  in  t£e  general  results  of  the  closing  scenes  now 
being  enacted. 

Let  us  particularize  briefly  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
two  armies,  considered  accordmg  to  the  resources  of  the  two 
powers  which  they  represent.    And  first,  in  point  of  men : 

Superiority  of  numbers  has  but  little  to  do  with  hastening  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  national  cause,  by  the  mere  display  and 
triumph  of  brute  force.  We  labor  under  disadvantages,  which 
enable  the  enemy  with  a  much  less  force  to  compete  with  us 
SQCcessfolly.  For  instance,  at  Richmond  we  act  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  are  subject  to  the  inconveniences  of 
extended  lines  and  large  spaces  to  be  operated  upon,  while  the 
enemy  launches  himself  against  threatened  or  weak  points  from 
a  single  centre.  In  other  localities,  lar^  forces  are  reauired 
to  keep  open  long  lines  of  communication,  guard  the  sanks, 
observe  the  antagonist's  movements,  and  conduct  necessary  raids, 
hsome  cases,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  points  of  little  imme- 
diate value  to  the  army,  but  that  have  a  contingent  importance. 
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which  it  might  be  fatal  to  overlook.  To  aocomplish  all  this  and 
to  keep  up  the  numeric  standard  and  efficiency  of  the  body  of 
the  army  m  actual  contest,  requires  an  immense  number  of  men. 
and  unless  we  desim  to  create  an  army  to  overwhelm  ana 
crush  the  South,  we  nave  Kttle  to  expect  from  numbers.  The 
disparity  between  the  two  armies  at  Kichmond  is  doubtless 
nearly  three  to  one.  It  is  position  and  a  strict  defensive 
that  has  enabled  the  enemy  so  long  to  hold  his  own.  It  is 
admitted  by  military  minds  that  onensive  armies,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, accepting  every  thing  else  as  equal,  should  possess  extra 
numbers,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  perform  that  incidental 
duty,  always  attendant  upon  initiative  operations.  How  much 
more,  then,  is  this  necessary  where  the  enemy  has  had  several 
years  to  fortif]r  his-  central  positions  and  train  his  armies  up  to 
an  equal  efficiency  with  our  own.  Unless,  as  we  have  already 
said,  we  break  down  the  South  beneath  [the  weight  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  we  can  expect  very  little  except  through 
the  genius  and  gooa  fortune  of  our  commanders. 

But  this  case  supposes  that  each  army  has  a  proportionately 
equal  fund  of  men  to  draw  from,  and  fill  up  all  aepletion  of 
numbers.  Here  lies  an  advantage,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  in 
our  favor.  Every  action  in  which  the  contending  parties  now 
engage,  is  unavoidably  attended  with  more  or  less  losses,  from 
the  inevitable  casualties  of  battle.  Unless  one  party  has  a 
marked  advantage,  in  open  battle,  the  losses  generally  are  nearly 
equal.  At  Eichmond,  against  the  strong  works  of  the  enemv, 
the  losses  of  the  Northern  army,  until  recently,  have  been  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  the  population  of  the 
two  sections  the  same,  the  North  would  soon  be  obliged  to  desist 
in  its  attacks  upon  well  erected  fortifications,  be  more  chary  of 
life,  and  resort  more  to  strategy,  or  else  ultimately  find  its  fight- 
ing material  exhausted.  The  difference  of  male  population,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  North,  admits,  if  necessary,  of  larger  losses, 
and.  even  then,  the  North  will  come  off  triumphant.  The  stage 
of  tne  game  is  such,  that  this  policy  now  seems  to  be  the  best.  We 
are  determined  that  the  nation  shall  be  an  integer.  The  fighting 
population  of  the  South  has  been  reduced,  through  the  large 
losses  attending  their  army  in  its  numerous  defeats  in  the  open 
field,  in  a  most  appalling  degree.  They  admit  that  their 
armies  are  rapidly  falling  away  with  hardly  a  single  able- 
bodied  man  left  in  the  country  to  fill  up  their  ranks. 
Their  uneasiness  at  this  insurmountable  denciency  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  positive  remark,  and,  as  our  Commander-in- 
chief  has  well  said,  they  are  now  obliged  alike  to  "  rob  the 
cradle  and  the  grave''  to  keep  up  their  numerical  display.  Such 
is  not  the  case  with  us.  The  impetus  given  the  national  cause 
by  the  victories  of  the  last  few  months,  has  called  out  lai^e  num- 
bers of  new  men,  and  our  armies  to-day  have  almost  as  full 
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Qiimbers  as  at  any  time  durinff  the  war.  The  South  loses  not 
less  than  a  thousand  men  per  day,  by  desertion,  killed,  wonnded, 
and  deaths  by  disease.  The  North  is  receiving  accessions  daily 
of  far  greater  numbers.  The  consequence  of  such  a  condition 
of  things  is  easily  to  be  seen.  Time,  if  no  more  accelerating 
agency  were  usea,  would  soon  terminate  open  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  and  the  North  be  indisputably  the  triumphant 
power.  Pride,  overruling  the  better  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  may,  and  perhaps  will,  prolong  the  struggle  to  the 
last  possible  moment,  but  that  the  present  defence  oftheir  mis- 
taken views  must  soon  cease  in  subju^tion  or  honorable  sub- 
mission, is  beyond  all  reasonable  Question. 

Not  only,  further,  are  the  flesn  and  muscle — the  men — of 
the  rebellion  fast  giving  out,  but  its  bone  and  sinew — 
money — ^was  exhausted  long  ago.  Our  Army  and  our  Navy  have 
cut  the  South  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  the  valuable  staples 
of  the  country  have  now  become  so  much  useless  wealth.  The 
fleece  of  the  nelds,  in  the  great  struggle  for  life,  whether  it  be 
national  or  individual,  must  bow  befee  the  autocracy  of  com. 
An  army  can  fight  without  money,  or  its  representative,  but  it 
must  have  fooi  Cotton,  through  open  ports,  is  readily  con- 
vertible into  money,  and  money  will  soon  attract  the  surplus 
cereals  of  foreign  markets.  But  a  people  dependent  upon  this 
precarious  and  slow  means  of  supply,  must  surely  suffer  in  case 
of  war.  There  is  no  doubt  the  commissaries  of  the  Southern 
armies  are  not  imfrequently  badly  pinched  for  want  of  sup- 
plies. Their  armies  have  often  been  obliged  to  live  upon 
the  inhabitants  who  have  been  obliged  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  demand  upon  them.  "We  are  hardly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  South  will  be  starved  into  submission, 
but  garrisoned  posts  may  be.  The  universal  scarcity  of  food 
has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  large  depots  of  food  for  long 
periods  at  any  one  point.  It  is  probable  Richmond  in  this  par- 
ticular is  better  off  than  any  other  town  in  the  South,  and  yet, 
by  every  deserter,  we  learn  that  they  are  becoming  shorter  every 
day.  Nor  do  we  need  wholly  the  testimony  of  deserters  to  show 
this  fact.  The  great  importance  placed  upon  the  possession  of 
the  railroads  ramifying  through  the  country  in  all  directions 
around  Eichmond,  confirms  it.  The  possession  of  the  Weldon 
Eailroad,  called  forth  the  next  day  one  of  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  obb'ge  us  to  abandon  it.  Failing  in  the  attempt,  the 
sudden  apprenension  of  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  and 
Bichmond  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  South-Side  Railroad, 
now  menaced,  is  watched  by  the  enemy  with  all  the  vigilance 
and  held  with  all  the  strength  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
Bimple  defence  of  the  two  cities.  In  fact,  the  possession  of  the 
railroads  is  all  that  enables  the  enemy  to  exist  in  his  present 
position.    For  without  them,  food  and  material  would  grow  so 
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rapidly  in  arrears,  that  the  whole  rebel  army  would  be  obliged 
to  evacuate  in  a  very  short  time. 

Next  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  men,  money,  and  food,  is  the 
growing  scarcity,  in  the  Soath,  of  the  matertd  of  war.  such  as 
cannon,  muskets,  ammunition,  wagons,  medical  supplies,  &c. 
Without  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  blockade-runners,  the 
first  three  of  these  necessary  instruments  of  war  would  be 
much  less  in  quantity  than  thev  are ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  contraband  traffic,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  con- 
sidering the  terrible  destruction  incident  to  a  battle,  and  the 
large  excess  of  captured  material  in  our  favor,  for  the  South  to 
have  held  out  thus  long.  The  closing  of  the  port  of  Mobile 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  supplies,  but  the  possession, 
by  us,  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  coasts,  particularly  of 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  would  cut  them  off  entirely.  How 
much  material  the  South  has  on  hand,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  surmise  it  must  be  jgetting  very  small.  We  have 
been  told  by  persons  resident  in  the  South  until  a  very  recent 

C*od,  that  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  particularly  powder, 
caused  much  embarrassment,  and  in  several  instances  their 
armies  have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  pressing  advanthgea 
gained,  on  account  of  its  entire  exhaustion  or  inadequacy  in 
quantity  tb  accomplish  the  full  object.  As  regards  wagon 
transportation,  the  South  has  always  been  deficient,  and  the 
scarcity  of  medical  supplies  has  occasioned  an  immense  suffer- 
ing among  their  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
recent  operations  of  .our  armies  have  not  increased  the  supply 
of  these  materials. 

We  hardly  think  it  necessarv  to  add  that  in  men,  food,  and 
material,  our  armies  all  over  tne  country  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Our  financial  schemes  answer  our  purpose,  for  our 
armies  being  iumished  mainly  by  home  manufacture,  confidence 
in  ultimate  success  keeps  them  up.  If  we  were  dependent 
upon  foreim  ingenuity,  capital,  and  production  for  what  we 
consume,  tne  case  would  be  <juite  different 

Let  us  next  view  the  situation  in  its  strictly  military  features, 
and  first  of  all,  note  a  few  generalities.  In  glancing  in  a  rapid 
manner  at  the  aspect  presented  by  the  great  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, we  observe  that  both  armies  are  actively  employe<^  the 
one  in  directing  attacks,  and  the  other  using  its  best  endeavors 
to  repel  them,  or  the  one  initiating  a  desperate,  broken,  and 
unsupported  offensive,  while  the  other,  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
in  unity  of  action,  marshals  its  hosts  for  the  miishing  blow. 
Everywhere  the  great  machine  is  moving.  The  enemy,  reduced 
to  desperate  circumstances,  has  adopted  desperate  measures. 
Emboldened  by  illusory  advantages,  he  strikes  out  with  the 
incident  paroxysm  of  ebbing  vigor.  These  appearing  signs  of 
recuperated  strength  should  bi  to  us  a  theme  of  agreeable 
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rejoicing,  rather  than  gloomy  despair.  A  sudden  change  from 
the  defensive  to  the  offinsive,  unless  the  change  be  based  upon 
overwhelming  numbers  or  some  fatal  blunder  of  the  enemy,  is 
critical  and  hazardous.  In  the  West  and  Southwest,  the  enemy 
has  undertaken  the  initiative,  and  with  what  chances  of  ulti- 
mate success  ?  Before,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  survive  the  tide 
of  opposition  which  nowed  from  our  armies ;  how  much  less 
are  ms  prospects  when  he  exposes  himself  to  the  innumerable 
dangers  of  tne  offensive  ?  The  enemy  certainly  has  received  no 
recent  accessions  to  his  numbers,  nor  has  the  morale  of  his 
troops  been  much  benefited  by  late  disasters.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  lost  nothing  of  the  prestige  of  victory,  and  we 
have  thousands  of  new  volunteers  by  the  draft  and  filled  quotas. 
Supposing  the  numbers  of  each  army  were  the  same  as  six 
weeks  since,  the  chances  of  success  would  be  decidedly  in  our 
favor.  That  which  could  not  be  held  in  Georgia  and  Missouri 
by  a  determined  defensive,  with  the  sanie  numbers,  cannot 
reasonably  be  recovered  by  an  imperfect  offensive.  The  enemy 
had  better  look  to  the  defence  of  his  own  soil,  instead  of  seeking 
to  invade  the  soil  of  others.  , 

One  of  the  best  grounds  of  our  success  and  encouragement 
for  the  future,  is  the  present  contracted  sphere  of  operations  to 
which  the  South  is  reduced.  At  one  time  it  covered,  by  official 
enactment  or  poj)ular  control,  all  the  large  extent  of  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  including  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  District  in  the 
latter  State.  Where  true  Union  sentiment  did  exist  in  these 
States  in  the  beginning,  it  was  hushed  by  the  lawless  and 
threatening  acts  of  the  opposite  sentiment.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  for  a  time  it  controlled  all  that  exten- 
sive region  within  the  limits  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  West 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  even  extended  to  the  uprising  of 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Territories.  What  are  now 
the  limits  of  this  great  insurrection  ?  Its  Government  and  the 
proud  army  which  for  three  years  has  combated  the  strength 
of  three  opposing  armies,  is  at  length  cooped  up  in  Kichmond 
and  Petersburg,  with  but  two  lines  of  railroads  out  of  eirfit 
in  its  possession,  and  a  spee^  probability  of  losing  these.  On 
the  coast,  Charleston  and  Wiuninffton  still  maintain  a  sullen 
defence.  In  Georgia,  Hood  has  fled  northward  from  Sherman's 
army,  while  Sherman  moves  southward  like  the  "  ocourge  of 
Godr'  through  Georgia  to  the  coast.  In  Missouri,  Price  was  on 
a  raid,  butchering  defenceless  women  and  children,  h'lt  he  has 
gone  like  a  fog  before  the  sun.  There  is  not  a  State  all  over 
Sie  land  in  which  the  national  flag  docs  not  now  float.  Out 
of  fifteen  States  at  one  time  in  rebellion,  or  undecided,  eleven 
are  now  controlled  by  the  national  army,  and  tl«ree  out  of 
the  remaining  four  are  open  to  an  easy  submission. 
Vol.  m.— 4 
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In  view  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  the  military  situation  and 
prospecits  all  over  the  land  are  favorable.  The  army  operating 
against  Richmond  is,  without  a  single  doubt,  more  resolutely  and 
firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and  with  more  prospects  of  success, 
than  has  characterized  any  that  has  preceded  it.  Cut  off  from  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  the  roads  north  and  east  destroyed,  Richmond 
is  certainly  in  a  desperate  predicament.  The  only  communica- 
tion with  the  other  insurrectionary  States  is  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  All  the  successes  here  gained  by  the  national  armjr 
have  been  followed  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  spade,  until 
both  the  cities  of  Petersburg  as  well  as  Richmond  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  complete  investment.  On  the  left.  Grant  is 
gradually  extending  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
towards  the  South-Side  Railroad,  at  this  moment  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  road,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
next  movement  places  it  in  our  possession.  Nor,  while  these 
movements  have  been  goin^  on,  on  the  left,  has  the  Army  of 
the  James  been  idle  on  the  right.  The  past  week  has  witnessed 
successes  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River  which,  the 
enemy  admits,  are  not  very  flattering  to  his  cause.  Our  army 
now  lies  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  by  the  old  Osborn 
Pike.  The  enemy  has  been  forced  back  from  his  powerful 
positions  in  front  of  Deep  Bottom.  We  command  the  principal 
roads  leading  to  the  city.  The  new  positions  of  our  forces  are 
now  strengthened  by  powerful  field-works,  and  the  army  is 
determineu  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards.  The  operations  against 
the  rebel  capital  are  full  of  encourascement,  and  the  day  seems 
not  far  distant  when  Lee  will  be  obliged  to  evacuate  or  capitu- 
late. 

In  the  Shenandoali  Valley,  the  success  of  Sheridan's  army, 
as  far  as  it  extended,  has  been  an  important  and  a  decisive 
one.  The  numerous  defeats  of  Early's  army,  which  had  for 
some  time  diverted  a  strong  force  from  the  army  now  contend- 
ing against  Richmond,  and  kept  the  Border  States  continually 
in  a  lever  of  apprehension,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  have  always 
been  secondary  to,  ana  part  of,  the  defence  of  Richmond,  so 
the  presence  and  operations  of  a  large  army  on  our  side  must 
be  considered  part  of  the  grand  combination  against  that  strong 
position.  Accordingly,  our  success  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  has 
contributed  vastly  to  increase  the  fears  and  uneasiness  of  the  rebel 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  General  Sheridan  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  prosecute  his  advantage  farther  than  Port  Republic, 
Staunton,  and  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville.  Had  he  been  able 
to  push  his  cavalry  on  to  Lynchburg,  and  destroy  the  railroad  at 
that  point,  the  results  of  his  campaign  would  have  had  a  crown- 
ing consummation.  The  possession  of  Lynchburg  would  cut  off 
one  of  the  most  important  remaining  lines  of  communication 
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now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  one  which,  for  its  remote- 
ness, will  require  time  and  labor  for  us  to  secure. 

It  is  probable  from  the  policy  adopted  in  rendering  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  a  barren  waste,  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
a  larffe  army,  that  we  will  experience  in  the  future  very  little 
trouble  from  regular  armies  in  this  section.  The  large  force, 
therefore,  operating  here,  can  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
surplus  veteran  troops  sent  to  the  armies  under  Butler  and  Meade. 
However,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  will  still,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, require  close  watching.  Implacable  guerrilla  bands  will 
infest  tne  mountains  and  make  frequent  descents  upon  impro- 
tected  or  small  parties.  Sudden  incursions  across  the  Potomac 
borders  must  be  prevented,  but  in  view  of  the  great  end,  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  we  shall  very  probably  never  experience 
any  further  trouble  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  is  Sher- 
man's campaign  in  Georgia.  While  the  former  still  combats 
the  stronger  army  of  the  rebellion,  the  latter  with  his  great 
resources  has  succeeded  in  dislodging  his  antagonist,  and  attain- 
ing the  final  purpose  of  the  campaign.  Sherman,  from  his 
position  at  Atlanta,  held  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  under  his  feet.  Hood's  army  hardly  dares  to 
claim  a  foot  beyond  the  area  upon  which  it  stands.  And  while 
he  makes  a  show  of  marching  northward,  he  trembles  in  prospect 
of  the  uncoiling  of  Sherman's  hosts  for  the  aporoachmg  fall 
campaign.  During  the  repose  of  his  army,  Sherman,  with 
his  customary  deep  foresight,  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
Atlanta  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes.  The 
same  embarrassment  experienced  at  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and 
elsewhere,  is  not  to  be  repeated  at  Atlanta.  Military  roads  are 
to  be  used  for  military  purposes.  The  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  its  present  campaign,  is  to  have  its  base  of  sup- 
plies m.  the  field.  The  precarious  situation  of  an  army  five 
nundred  miles  from  its  oase,  will  be  secured  in  its  safety  by 
having  a  large  store  of  supplies  on  hand.  The  line  of  commu- 
nication, which  has  always  been  more  or  less  threatened,  will 
not  then  figure  with  so  much  importance,  and  a  few  days' 
interruption  of  intercourse  will  not  threaten  such  serious  re- 
sults. 

The  army,  unembarrassed,  can  prosecute  its  finishing  work,  and 
not  be  diverted  by  conducting  the  double  duties  of  a  defence  of 
its  rear,  and  initiative  in  front.  The  opening  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign  in  Georgia  will  be  an  auspicious  one.  Augusta. 
Savannah,  Montgomery,  and  Macon  will  make  fine  points  oi 
attack.  Hood's  army  will  be  pressed  and  broken  up,  and  the 
rebellion  in  the  whole  Southwest,  as  a  military  power,  will  be 
dissipated.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  culmination  of  a  short 
campaign.    Already  the  people  of  the  three  named  States  seem 
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to  be  taking  action  tending  to  peace.  Sherman  will  soon  rivet 
these  intentions  by  the  hard  knocks  of  another  season  of 
war. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  unmistakable  advan- 
tages of  position  and  numbers  which  we  possess  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  From  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  that  great  stream  is 
garrisoned  by  strong  posts  and  patrolled  by  numerous  light- 
araught  gunboats,  ^y  the  ready  and  unlimited  facilities  of 
steamboat  transportation,  a  force  can  easily  be  moved  to  threat- 
ened or  occupiea  points  along  its  banks.  Or  the  river  furnish^ 
a  desirable  base  for  expeditions  into  the  interior  by  land  or  by 
its  numerous  tributaries.  Although  the  possession  of  the  river, 
from  this  standpoint,  is  not  objectionable,  its  effect  upon  crip- 
pling the  enemy,  as  a  whole,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cuts  off  a 
large  range  of  insurrectionary  territory  and  no  inconsiderable 
army  from  harmonious  participation  in  the  efforts  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Re-enforcements  are  unable  to  cross,  and  supplies  of  beef 
and  grain,  which  hitherto  had  an  undisputed  passage  to  the  east 
from  western  Louisiana  and  Texas,  are  now  confined  to  the  west 
side.  The  general  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  river,  since  our  pos- 
session of  it,  has  alwavs  been  the  same — conducting  raids,  dis- 
persing guerrillas,  and  allowing  legitimate  trade  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  successful  conquest. 

From  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  until 
last  spring,  the  military  operations  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  have  formed  a  monotonous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
war ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition  opened  a  new 
era.  The  enemy,  massed  to  oppose  our  advance,  finding 
Banks's  army  driven  back  to  tne  Mississippi,  assumed  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  at  one  time  threatened  a  very  serious 
advantage,  such  as  the  crossing  to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
This,  however,  was  defeated ;  but,  still  strong,  the  enemy  has 
now  undertaken  another  movement,  the  invasion  of  Missouri. 
But,  fortunately,  the  invasion  cannot  last  long.  The  very  first 
advance  of  Price's  army  has  been  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  In- 
stead of  moving  his  entire  force  on  one  line,  or  two  within  easy 
supporting  distance,  he  undertook  to  ravage  the  State  by  en- 
tering it  m  three  columns.  One  of  these  columns,  although 
not  more  tha^i  ten  days  since  it  crossed  the  borders,  has  already 
met  a  check.  The  national  forces  are  now  moving,  under 
Generals  Smith  and  Mower,  and  will  soon  compel  the  enemy 
to  action,  the  result  of  which  cannot  fail  to  break  the  power 
of  the  invasion,  and  soon  hurl  the  whole  force  back  into  Ar- 
kansas. Here,  then,  it  will  find  another,  and  have  to  contend 
with  the  forces  of  General  Steele,  from  Little  Rock.  Affairs  in 
Missouri  are  looked  upon  as  serious  only  to  the  extent  of  damage 
done  to  the  people.  That  Price  can  long  remain  in  the  State, 
is  no  more  oelieved  than  is  the  ability  of  Forrest  to  control 
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General  Sherman'a  linei  of  communication,  or  Early  to  recover 
Hie  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

In  takmg  a  view  of  other  less  conspicuous  points  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  we  find  the  possession  of  the  forts  commanding 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  m  our  possession.  This  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  keepmg  out  blockade-runners.  The  pos- 
session of  the  city  can  at  present  have  but  a  prospective  advan- 
tage, which,  in  fact,  is  very  remote.  The  design  of  the  recent 
demonstration  was  nothing  more  than  to  control  and  prevent 
the  contraband  commerce  of  the  city,  which  has  been  quite 
considerable,  particularly  in  thp  shipment  of  cotton.  In  this 
we  have  succeeded,  and  Mobile  is  no  longer  a  harbor  of  the 
blockade-runners. 

In  Texas,  the  entire  coast  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Union 
forces,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  post,  the  holding  of  which 
has  also  a  prospective  value.  The  larger  part  of  tne  troops, 
which,  as  a  whole,  were  too  few  for  the  subjection  of  the  State, 
have  wisely  been  withdrawn  to  press  greater  advantages  on 
more  important  fields. 

On  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  several  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  our  armies  have  a  foothold  from  which  to  operate 
at  the  proper  time.  Little  is  now  expected  from  these  garrisons, 
except  to  nold  their  own,  alarm  the  country,  and  make  occa- 
sional raids  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Success  at  the  centres 
of  contest,  will  soon  place  us  in  possession  of  the  territory 
which  is  controlled  by  the  presence  or  contiguity  of  a  large 
rebel  force. 

Having  taken  this  general  view,  let  us  make  the  natu- 
ral deductions.  In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  and  irreparable 
consumption  of  men  has  reduced  the  armies  of  the  South  to 
mere  garrisons.  The  large  extent  of  territory  for  a  long  time 
held  by  them  has  been  necessarily  abandoned,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  numbers  necessary  to  combat  the  armies 
of  the  North.  This  has  opened  to  the  Union  armies  numerous 
strategic  points,  the  continued  possession  of  which  by  the 
enemy  would  be  attended  with  great  delay  in  driving  him  to 
the  end ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  the  armies  of  the  North,  presage 
a  speedy  breaking  up  of  the  military  power  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  scarcity  of  material  is  no  less  than  in  the 
item  of  men.  Without  material,  an  army  must  give  up  the 
contest,  or  submit  itself  to  be  butchered,  with  a  great  disparity 
of  advantages.  To  destroy  the  arsenals  and  prooucing  cities  of 
the  South,  which  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  military, 
will  add  no  trifling  results  m  favor  of  the  North.  The  South, 
through  the  entire  war,  has  been  much  embarrassed  by  its 
deficiency^  in  the  particular  of  war  supplies.  A  few  months 
^U  find  its  armies  entirely  cut  off  from  the  manufacturing 
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portions  of  their  territory,  and  their  military  strength  crippled 
beyond  recuperation. 

The  want  of  money,  thus  far,  has  shown  itself  one  of  the 
least  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  South.  This  cannot  remain 
so  long.  The  patriotism  of  an  anny  cannot  long  endure,  amid 
the  unanswered  cries  of  suflering  and  want  from  those  at  home. 
Though  this,  perhaps,  will  have  but  little  effect  to  hasten  the 
closing  of  the  war,  so  long  as  the  army  of  the  South  remains  an 
organized  and  disciplined  ao:gregation,  the  demoralization  of 
thiit  army,  and  the  lailure  qi  the  cause,  will  create  a  storm  of 
passion  and  turbulence  which  no  one  will  be  able  to  check,  and 
the  leaders  will  meet,  at  the  hands  of  their  dupes,  the  merited 

?unishment  of  their  misdeeds.     Men  will  have  their  earnings. 
There  will  they  be  able  to  get  them  ?    Blood  will  have  to  wash 
out  the  indebtedness. 

Men,  money,  and  supplies,  no  one  can  doubt,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  South,  there  is  no 
question,  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  resort  in  all  these  particu- 
lars. But  while  all  these  considerations  accelerate  tne  end, 
there  is  something  more  necessary  before  that  can  be  wholly 
reached.  The  armies  of  the  rebellion  in  the  field  must  be  de- 
feated, captured,  and  destroyed.  We  have  already  seen  the 
great  advantages  of  position  which  we  possess.  Our  command- 
ers fullv  appreciate  this,  and  all  the  skill  and  energy  in  their 
power  IS  being  applied  to  irrecoverably  destroy  the  armies  of 
the  rebellion.  Another  campaign  promises  this  desired  result, 
and  if  the  next  six  months  be  attended  with  the  same  fortune  we 
have  experienced  in  the  same  duration  in  the  past,  the  blooming 
spring  that  succeeds  the  approaching  winter  will  also  be  the 
spring-time  of  the  new  era  of  this  great  nation.  Vindictive 
men  may  prosecute  their  desire  for  revenge  by  orffanizin^  into 
lawless  bands,  and  occasion  some  disturbances  m  particular 
sections,  but  can  effect  little  in  the  general  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. Let  peace  be  proclaimed,  and  the  people — the  m^ses 
—of  the  South  convinced  of  their  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  that  sacred  boon,  and  they  will  not  long  permit  themselves 
to  be  annoyed  and  cut  off  by  desperadoes. 

Peace,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  self-interest. 
Armies  may  break  up  armies,  but  they  can  never  dictate  nor 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace.  You  can  never  conquer  the  spirit 
of  a  people,  but  you  can  convince.  Durable  peace  is  a  convic- 
tion of  error  on  the  part  of  one  and  magnanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  To  effect  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  come*  back  to 
the  instruments  of  peace.  The  substantial  weapons  of  war 
answer  their  purpose  to  open  negotiations,  though  never  to 
prosecute  them.  But  the  time  lor  the  cessation  of  military 
operations  has  not  yet  come.  The  way  is  not  yet  suflScientlj 
cleared  for  conventions,  conferences,  or  a  settlement.     There  is 
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much  yet  to  be  done  by  the  army.  Richmond  must  be  taken 
and  Lee's  army  broken  up.  The  South  must  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  North.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  captured,  and  pun- 
ished or  driven  out  of  the  land,  and  the  people  convinced  of 
their  deception  and  the  pre-eminent  benefits  and  privileges  which 
they  can  secure  under  the  old  Government.  But  with  all  this 
yet  to  peiibrm,  the  military  promises  to  be  a  short  work. 
The  military  situation  is  certainly  tending  to  the  opening  and 
secureraent  of  a  durable  peace.  Whether  we  will  make  proper 
use  of  the  advantages  thus  placed  before  us,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Postscript. — The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  brought 
out  developments  in  military  operations,  which  are  still  more 
convincing  of  the  desperate  character  of  the  rebel  fortunes,  and 
the  brightening  prospects  of  our  own.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  Grant's  strong  hold  upon  the  great  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Richmond,  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  Missouri.  We  will  summarize  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  writing.  The  long  quiet  which  had  pre- 
vailed along  Grant's  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  James,  was  broken 
October  27th,  by  a  strong^  reconnoissance,  or  rather  movement, 
toviards  the  South-Side  Railroad,  meanwhile  the  Army  of  the 
James  making  a  demonstration  against  the  immediate  defences 
of  Richmond.  The  object  designed  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, was,  no  doubt,  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  invite  an  action.  Portions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Hatcher's  Run ;  a  brisk  engagement  en- 
sued, the  enemy  being  strongly  intrenched,  and  not  disposed 
to  accept  the  challenge;  the  army  withdrew,  locatine  its  left  on 
Ml  ad  vanta^ous  position,  three  miles  nearer  the  South-Side  Rail- 
road. While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  General  Butler  advanced  his  troops  from  their  old 
camps  on  the  north,  and  pressed  the  enemy  into  his  heavy 
worKs,  and  held  him  there ;  and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  also  fell  back,  very  cautiously  pursued. 
It  is  evident,  judging  from  the  affairs  of  October  27th  and  28th, 
that  Lee  is  so  weak  that  he  can  scarcely  maintain  his  position. 
Three .  months  ago  he  would  have  reaaily  accepted  the  liberal 
opportunity  of  a  fight  extended  by  General  Grant. 

The  rebel  army  is  now  so  weak,  that  Lee  trembles  to  stir  a 
hair's-breadth  from  his  fortified  lines,  for  fear  of  an  engagement, 
and  itfl  inevitable  results.  Grant,  meanwhile,  is  growing 
stronger  in  his  position,  and  the  return  of  the  soldier  voters  wifl 
consummate  the  end. 

In  the  Shenandoah  Vallev  the  eijemy  attempted  to  initiate  a 
kind  of  semi-offensive,  deiensive,  or  some  other  undefinable 
movement.    A  series  of  persistent  and  unsuccessful  efforts  found 
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him  with  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  minxis  nearly  twenty  thou 
sand  men,  and  the  rest  advancing  by  the  rear  with  unparalleled 
velocity.     Rebel  power  in  the  bhenandoah  region  is  now  nn 

Juestionably  broken.     The  irregular  warfere  of  guerrillas  alone 
isturbs  the  quiet.     Early  is  said  to  be  recuperating,  but  he  will 
never  recover — what  he  has  lost. 

In  Georgia,  we  last  witnessed  Wheeler  and  Forrest  threaten- 
ing, in  their  own  opinions,  wonderful  results,  meantime  attack- 
ing very  useless  and  unimportant  posts,  and  giving  plenty  of 
room  to  the  great  ones.  A  few  hours'  entertainment  at  Big 
Shanty  cured  Mr.  Forrest  of  his  offensive  schemes.  Mr.  Davi& 
came  to  Georgia,  made  a  few  speeches,  and  ordered  Hood  on 
the  offensive.  Sherman's  three  hundred  miles  of  communica- 
tion were  to  be  wiped  out.  Atlanta  was  to  be  starved  into 
capitulation.  Hood  thought  he  fully  mastered  the  movement. 
He  obeyed.  His  army  ragged,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  has 
already  Deen  defeated  by  a  fraction  of  Sherman's  army,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blue- w  ater  Creek,  Tennessee  River.  Sherman, 
meanwhile,  is  preparing  a  larger  force  at  Atlanta,  to  sweep  the 
region  abandoned  by  Hood,  and  to  open  a  new  base  of  supplies, 
from  which  he  will  be  able  to  provision  his  army  with  greater 
economy  of  time  and  men.  Hood  has  undoubtedly  committed 
an  irretrievable  blunder,  and  Sherman  is  taking  advantage  of 
it  Under  the  impulses  of  this  greater  failure  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  lukewarmness  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  will  doubtless  soon 
be  transformed  into  incipient,  and  ultimately,  full  measures  of 
peace.  Price,  too,  in  Missouri,  has  met  his  usual  fate.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  almost  unopposed  depredations  and  bloodshed, 
by  the  combined  action  of  tne  Missouri  and  Kansas  militia,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  volunteer  troops,  and  General  Pleasonton's 
Provisional  Cavalry  Division,  the  enemy  has  been  routed,  losing 
largely  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,   artillery,  wagons,   and 

Elunder.     He  is  now  fleeing  from  the  State,  vigorously  pursued 
y  our  troops.     Under  reasonable  circumstances,  this  closes  the 
last  raid  into  Missouri. 

Thus  the  three  great  schemes  of  the  enemy  have  been 
disposed  of.  His  offensive-defensive  campaigns,  which  but 
a  lew  weeks  ago  gave  him  so  much  encouragement,  have 
most  disastrously  failed  in  every  (quarter.  Ihe  national 
army,  improving  by  its  success,  has  arrived  at  the  hiffhest  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  The  choice  of  the  next  President,  the  strong 
political  feeling  attendant  upon  great  elections,  being  subdued, 
and  the  whole  nation  will  again  turn  its  attention  to  \he  war, 
and  hurry  it  to  its  close. 
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A  WORD  FOB  THE  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

I. 

The  nation  is  now  well  into  the  fourth  year  of  the  War 
for  the  Union.  Of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war,  we  do  not 
propose  here  to  speak ;  neither  particularly  of  its  progress  or 
results.  All  of  tliese  topics  have  been  widely,  not  to  say 
searehingly  discussed,  both  from  the  rostrum  and  by  the  press, 
and  they  all  occupy  'already  a  full  share  of  the  public  mind. 
For  the  purposes  of  thispaper,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  three  years 
ago,  the  armies  of  the  KepubUc,  scarcely  certain  at  that  time 
01  either  themselves  or  their  leaders,  were  marshalling  for  com- 
bat on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio ;  to-day,  our 
victorious  legions,  under  such  unmistakable  chieftains  as  Grant 
and  Sherman,  have  passed  the  James  and  the  Chattahoochie, 
and  ere  long,  let  us  hope,  the  tramp  of  their  march  will 
resound  from  the  streets  of  Kichmond  and  Mobile. 

It  matters  not  that  paltry  politicians,  for  party's  sake, 
"giving  up  to  mere  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind," 
have  agreed  to  call  the  war  thus  far  "  a  failure."  There 
stands  the  record  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and 
Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Winchester ;  and  uiere  it  will  stand 
forever  1  IJut,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  propose  in  this 
paper  specially  to  recount  the  achievements  of  our  arms,  or  to 
trace  the  flight  of  our  triumphant  eagles.  We  purpose  rather 
to  give  some  notice  of  the  forethoxirjhtj  the  vreparaiion^  and 
the  organization^  that  have  backed  our  armies  in  their  vast 
operations,  and  without  which  the  best  of  armies,  though  led 
by  the  greatest  of  captains,  would  soon  achieve  only  disaster 
and  de^at,  retreat  and  ruin.  Few  people,  in  ordinary  civil 
life,  conceive  of  what  an  army  really  is.  They  look  upon  it 
merely  as  so  many  men,  massed  together  for  hostile  purposes, 
and  estimate  its  worth  and  its  renown  solely  by  its  battles 
fought  and  victories  won.  They  forget,  that  it  is  m  fact  a  vast 
community  on  legs,  with  all  its  institutions  and  appointments 
complete,  nere  one  day  and  the  next  day  gone,  bearing  within 
itself  all  the  elements  of  life  and  motion,  and  that  its  fights 
and  sieges  are  only  the  net  products  of  long  weeks  and 
months  •of  anxious  and  laborious  preparation  beforehand. 
With  a  view  to  correct  these  false  ideas,  and  to  vindicate  some- 
what the  worth  and  dignity  of  bureau  work,  we  have  selected 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  as  the  subiect  of  this  paper, 
because  the  most  abused  and  the  least  understood  of  any  in 
the  army,  though  the  most  important  by  far  of  all  the  staflf 
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departments.  We  sajr  this  advisedly,  in  view  of  the  vast 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  it,  ana  believe  a  candid  consid- 
eration of  its  manv,  its  complex,  and  its  very  onerous  duties, 
will  make  good  the  assertion.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Regula- 
tions, the  vade  7necum  of  the  quartermaster,  and  the  Code 
Napoleon  of  the  army.  It  coolly  defines  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  (see  page  159,  Revised  United  States  Army 
Regulations,  1863)  as  the  one  that  "provides  the  barracks, 
quarters,  hospitals,  storehouses,  oflBces,  stables,  and  transpor- 
tation (horses,  oxen,  mules,  wagons,  harness,  &c.)  of  the  army ; 
storage  and  transportation  for  all  army  supplies ;  army  cloth- 
ing; camp  and  garrison  equipage;  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses ;  fuel ;  forage ;  straw ;  material  for  bedding ;  and 
stationery."  A  common  man  would  be  likely  to  think  that 
this  was  about  enough  for  one  department  to  do,  and  that  it 
would  require  a  busy  hand  and  active  brain  to  be  architect  and 
carpenter,  jockey  and  wheelwright,  forwarding  and  commission 
merchant,  shipper  and  teamster,  tailor  and  tent-maker,  farmer 
and  stationer, — all  at  the  same  time.  And  yet,  not  content 
with  this,  the  next  paragraph  turns  the  unlucky  quarter- 
master into  a  tolerable  paymaster  also,  by  requiring  nim  to 
Say  "the  incidental  expenses  of  the  army,"  such  as  "jper 
iem  to  extra  duty  men;  postage  on  public  service;  the 
expenses  of  courts-martial,  or  the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of 
deserters,  of  the  burials  of  oflScers  and  soloiers,  of  hired 
escorts,  of  expresses,  interpreters,  spies,  and  guides,  of  veter- 
inary surgeons  and  medicines  for  horses,  and  of  supplying 
Sosts  with  water."  One  would  naturally  suppose,  that  the 
uties  of  a  quartermaster  would  end  here,  at  least ;  but,  as  if 
determined  to  overwhelm  and  crush  him,  the  Regulations  next 

5 proceed  to  heap  remorselessly  upon  him  the  shortcomings  and 
iailures  of  everybody  else,  by  making  him  responsible  also 
for  "  generally  the  proper  and  authorized  expenses  for  the 
movements  and  operations  of  an  army,  not  expressly  assigned 
to  any  other  department  1"  Those  who  condemn  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  for  occasional  failure,  should  not 
talk  about  "  riding  a  free  horse  to  death,"  after  this.  In 
truth,  from  this  statement  in  the  rough,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen, 
that  one  would  have  to  be  a  Jack-of-all-trades  and  Master-of- 
all — a  veritable  Admirable  Crichton,  in  order  to  be  even  a 
tolerable  quartermaster..  To  be  a  great  one,  or  even  a  good 
one,  would  require  both  the  brain  of  Apollo,  and  the  brute 
force  of  Hercules,  and  even  then  some  aide-de-camp  or 
doctor  would  be  continually  finding  fault  with  and  badgering 
him,  though  he  performed  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  every  hour  in  the  day. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  army,  everybody  (and  his  wife  too,  if  he 
has    one)  goes  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  every 
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tUug  he  wants ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  it  right  off,  wstanter, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality,  no  matter  what  the  situation,  the 

auartermaster  is  straightway  branded  as  an  imbecile  or  a 
lief,  and  oftentimes  as  both.  Nevertheless,  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  as  we  have  already  shown,  houses  and 
nurses  the  army ;  makes  its  fire  and  furnishes  its  bed  ;  shoes 
and  clothes  it;  follows  it  up,  with  its  outstretched  and  shelter- 
ing arms,  dropping  only  mercies,  wherever  it  goes  ;  carries,  even 
to  its  most  distant  and  difficult  camps,  the  food  it  eats,  the 
•clothing  it  wears,  the  cartridges  it  fires,  the  medicines  it  con- 
Bumes;  and  finally,  when  "life's  fitful  fever"  is  over,  con- 
structs its  coffin,  digs  its  grave,  conducts  its  burial,  nay,  even 
erects  a  head-boara  to  mark  the  spot  where  "sleeps  well" 
the  departed  hero,  and  keeps  besides,  by  special  Act  of  Con- 
gress, a  record  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  interment,  for 
fiiture  reference  of  his  friends  or  otners. 

Pleasantry  aside,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  duties  of 
this  staff  department,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are 
vast  and  almost  overwhelming;  for,  in  addition  to  its  own 
legitimate  duties,  it  also  has  to  provide  transportation  and  stor- 
age for  all  the  other  departments.  Pay,  Subsistence,  Ordnance, 
Medical,  &c. ;  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  it  has  to  carry  all 
these  other  departments  literally  on  its  shoulders,  and  to  take 

ffood  care  of  them  first,  before  it  dare  spare  time  or  labor  to 
ook  after  its  own  affairs  proper  at  all.  True,  there  is  an  old 
saw  in  the  army,  attributed  to  a  former  Quartermaster-General, 
that  the  first  dutv  of  a  quartermaster  is  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable ;  that  his  secona  duty  is  to  make  himself  more  com- 
fortable ;  his  third  duty,  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
can  /  and  his  fourth  duty,  to  make  everybody  else  uncomfort- 
able !  But  the  story,  if  not  apocryphal,  is  nevertheless  so  op- 
posed to  ordinary  facts,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war,  of  course,  the  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment was  struck  with  the  same  paralysis  and  had  the  same 
difficulties  to  encounter  that  then  beset  the  Government  every- 
where. It  was  literally  bankrupt,  and  its  head  gone.  Though 
not  among  the  first  of  the  old  army  officers  to  resign,  yet  long 
before  the  commencement  of  active  hostilities,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  threw  up  his  commission  and  went  over  to  rebeldom. 
He  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present  rebel  Lieutenant- 
General  Joe.  Johnston,  whom  .we  all  remember  as  the  able 
opponent  of  Sherman  at  first  in  his  Atlanta  campaign.  The 
question  at  once  arose,  who  was  to  succeed  him  ?  A  most  grave 
and  momentous  question  it  was,  too,  in  view  of  the  great 
operations  about  to  be  undertaken.  Our  army  heretofore  had 
mustered  but  some  thirteen  thousand  men,  rank  and  file,  all 
told ;  now  half  a  million  of  men  were  soon  to  take  the  field. 
Except  the  brief  raid  on  Mexico,  for  half  a  century  our  troops 
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had  operated  only  within  narrow  and  peaceful  bounds;  now^ 
vast  regions  were  to  be  penetrated,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and 
hostile  people,  and  long  lines  of  commnnication,  by  both  rail 
and  river,  were  to  be  opened  up  and  maintained.  We  were 
without  forage,  clothing,  animals,  and  means  of  transportation, 
to  begin  with ;  without  accoutrements  and  equips^ ;  without 
transports  and  storehouses;  without  barracks  and  hospitals; 
without  depots  and  magazines ;  and,  worst  of  all,  almost  en- 
tirely without  officers  fit  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
soon  to  be  assumed.  To  comprehend  the  importance,  and  to 
master  the  details  of  the  vast  business  thus  soon  to  be  thrust 
upon  him,  and  especially  to  select  proper  officers,  and  effect  the 
necessary  organization  to  carry  affidrs  forward,  there  was  need 
of  a  man  of  nigh  qualities,  with  a  phvsical  frame  to  back  them, 
that  no  work  could  weary  or  break  down.  None  but  a  broad 
and  capacious  brain  could  grasp  the  operations  about  to  com- 
mence, and  none  but  a  Titan  of  endurance  could  bear  the  fret, 
and  worry,  and  work,  and  ceaseless  stretch  of  mind  that  were 
soon  to  begin. 

The  required  conditions  were  thought  to  centre  in  Cap« 
tain  M.  C.  Meigs,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who  for  some  time 
had  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Public  Works  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  accordingly  soon  called  him  to 
the  post  just  vacated  by  Johnston.  It  was  no  child's  plav  that 
the  Quartermaster-Greneral  now  sat  down  to,  and  altnough 
Meigs  stripped  himself  for  the  work,  we  may  well  believe  that 
he  was  oft  beset  by  "  heavy  fears  and  forebodings  dire."  -  Over 
a  half  million  of  men,  fresh  from  civil  life,  unused  to  the  hard- 
ships and  economies  of  the  soldier,  were  to  be  shod,  clothed, 
and  put  in  the  field ;  were  to  be  equipped  with  tools,  tentage, 
and  transportation;  furnished  with  subsistence,  ammunition, 
and  medicmes;  and  when  it  was  decided  to  move,  were  to  be 
followed  up  along  their  lines  of  march,  over  mountain  and 
stream,  through  vallev  and  i)lain,  with  almost  the  anxious  care 
of  Providence,  and  the  inevitable  certainty  of  fkte.  To  assist 
him,  he  had — ^he  knew  not  wham^  until  he  had  tried  them ;  for 
treason  was  yet  rife  everywhere  in  the  public  service,  and 
traitors  in  all  the  Staff  Departments  still  ^^  went  unwbipt  of 
justice."  Even  his  course  since  then,  too,  must  have  oeen 
largely  tentative ;  for  his  officers  were  few,  if  any,  of  them  ex- 

Jenenced  in  ^eat  affairs,  and  he  himself  originally  could  have 
nown  but  little  of  the  vast  and  intricate  department  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  And  yet,  witii  all  this,  it  must  be  frankly 
acknowledged,  he  has  ^'  filled  the  bill ;"  has  always,  so  far,  sus- 
tained the  army ;  has  never  failed  to  meet  promptly  all  just  and 
reasonable  demands,  in  this  the  ^eatest  war  of  modem  times; 
and  the  verdict  of  impartial  nistory  will  be,  that  he  has 
throughout  exhibited  a  breadth  of  view,  a  fertility  of  resourcOi 
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and  a  genius  for  hard  work  that  justly  entitle  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the^ation. 

As  grounds  for  this  judgment  of  Meigs  and  his  department, 
let  us  consider  somewhat  how  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
has  borne  itself,  in  connection  with  the  chief  movements  of  the 
war  thus  far.  The  war  once  begun,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
all  interest  in  the  North  soon  centred  in  two  chief  points — 
Washington,  in  the  East,  and  St.  Louis,  in  the  West.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  the  Government  was  bound,  by  the  most  sacred 
of  obligations — ^its  fealty  to  a  free  people — to  defend  its  own 
seat.  Hence,  at  the  first  news  from  Charleston  Harbor,  troops 
at  once  began  to  collect  in  and  about  Washington,  and  with 
their  first  coming,  the  work  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
arduously  commenced.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  portray  its 
operations  during  the  yt^o^'-campaigii  that  ended  so  gloomily 
at  Bull  Run.  We  prefer  rather  to  draw  a  veil  over  that  brief 
period,  which  appears  to  have  had  no  organization  anywhere, 
except  a  magnihcent  system  of  sauve  qui  peuty  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  especially,  cloth- 
ing, equipage,  transportation,  all  seem  to  have  been  issued 

Bull 
equalled  and 

surpassed  the  total  equipment  of  a  brigade  or  division,  as  they 
now  move  and  fight  under  Gi^nt  and  Sherman.  Coming  then 
at  once  to  the  advent  of  McClellan,  it  was  obvious  from  the 
start  that  two  chief  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
would  be  immediately  required ;  one  to  provide  and  issue  sup- 
plies, in  charge  of  the  depot  at  Washington ;  the  other  to 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  Kind  and  the  amount,  in  charge  of 
the  troops  in  the  field.  Fortunately  for  the  Government,  the 
firet  of  these  officers  was  already  in  Waslungton,  with  some 
faults  of  manner,  it  is  true,  but  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place;  and  the  Qther  was  soon  found,  and  ordered  to  duty 
without  delay.  Both  of  these  officers  took  hold  of  business 
with  a  will,  and  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  chaos  that  then 
reigned  supreme,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  raw  and  un- 
formed material  as  the  volunteer  force  at  first,  soon  succeeded 
ia  reducing  things  at  least  to  somewhat  of  order  and  system. 
The  troops  were  adequately  supplied,  and  no  more ;  the  allow- 
ance of  tentage  and  transportation  was  regulated ;  and  a  system 
of  reports  was  inaugurated,  that  promised  data  most  valuable 
for  the  ftiture.  The  chief  object,  at  first,  of  course,  was  to 
regulate  the  anny,  and  to  accumulate  stores  at  Washington  and 
al^ut  there  sufficient  to  warrant  a  forward  movement.  The 
supplies,  of  course,  lay  in  the  North,  and  from  there  but  two 
Imes  of  communication  were  open  to  Washin^on — the  Potomac 
Biver,  by  far  the  best,  and  the  Baltimore  Railroad.    Soon  these 
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two  were  reduced  to  one,  the  railroad,  the  rebels  sealing  up  the 
river  with  their  audacious  batteries,  not  long  after  Bull  Kun ; 
and  over  this  slender  line  of  iron,  liable  to  be  cut  at  any 
moment,  all  the  vast  supplies  of  the  army,  fiiel,  forage,  clothing, 
tentage,  subsistence,  ammunition,  &c.,  for  months  had  to  come. 
From  Baltimore,  however,  three  great  lines  of  railroad,  seem- 
ing no  doubt  to  the  Government  at  times  almost  like  the  bene- 
ficent arms  of  Providence,  stretched  away  throughout  the 
teeming  and  abundant  North,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
besides,  was  always  ready  to  bear  to  her  ample  wharves  the 
commerce  of  the  seas.  By  all  these  channels,  though  for  the 
last  few  miles  on  a  single  line  of  railway,  the  resources  of  the 
North  were  poured  into  Washington  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1861-2,  until  supplies  everywhere  were  piled  mountain 
high,  and  the  city  ana  its  environs  became  one  enormous  maga- 
zine. Thus  passed  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-2,  in  organiza- 
tion and  preparation,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  still  encamped  about  "Washington. 

But  with  the  spnng  of  '62,  there  came  one  day  a  General 
Order  from  the  President,  and  soon  the  grand  army  was  at  last 
thoroughly  in  motion.  As  preliminary  thereto,  there  was  of 
course  a  general  peeling  for  the  campaign.  Transportation  was 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  figure,  and  camp  equipage  and  private 
baggage  were  reduced  from  the  luxurious  and  comfortable  to 
the  absolutely  essential.  Then  came  the  transfer  of  the  army 
bodily,  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  from  Alexandria 
to  Yorktown.  If  anybody  supposes  this  a  light  job,  to  embark 
an  army,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  over  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  with  all  its  appliances  for  living,  moving,  and  fighting 
complete,  then  to  transport  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  a 
fretnil  bay  and  up  an  imcertain  river,  and  again  disembark  it 
in  safety,  in  the  midst  of  a  Virginia  wilderness  of  quicksands 
and  mud,  he  is  simply  vastly  mistaken.  It  required  foresight 
and  forethought  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  organization 
Argus-eyed  and  Briarean-handed.  At  that  time  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  reputed  to  consist  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  of  all  arms  of  the  service ;  this  would 

five,  at  the  ratio  of  about  two-thirds  animals  to  the  men,  which 
as  proven  to  be  the  usual  ratio  in  American  armies  in  this 
war,  full  seventy  thousand  animals  of  all  grades — cavalry,  artil- 
lery, private,  and  draught.  To  this  must  also  be  added  fully 
thirty  thousand  men  more  of  all  classes,  such  as  employes  of 
the  various  staff  departments,  servants,  camp-followers,  and 
hangers-on  generally.  To  move  quickly  such  a  prodigious 
multitude,  with  all  their  necessary  appurtenances,  and  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  supplies  from  day  to  day  of  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, forage,  and  ammunition,  laid  even  the  vast  shipping  of  the 
commercial  North  under  heavy  contribution,  and  from  April  to 
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July  the  lower  Chesapeake,  the  York,  and  the  James,  literally 
swarmed  with  craft  ot  all  descriptions.  At  all  points  where  it 
hecame  necessary  to  debark  troops  or  supplies,  floating  wharves 
were  extemporized  by  means  of  canal-boats  or  barges ;  pontoon- 
boats  also  came  int<5  good  play  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there 
were  instances,  such  as  at  Uheeseman's  Creek,  where  the  service 
thus  rendered  was,  so  to  speak,  incalculable.  Yorktown  evacu- 
atecL  the  army  was  at  last  fairly  afoot,  and  then  came  the  race 
for  Richmond.  Of  the  movement  up  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
aflFairs  at  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Seven  Days'  Fight,  resulting  in  the  retreat  to  James  River,  it 
is  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  speak.  We  have  only  to  say 
that,  during  all  these  operations,  supplies  met  the  troops  regu- 
larly at  all  points,  usually  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  line  of  march,  and  that  extraordinary  as  was  the  march  to 
Ilarrison's  Landing,  the  trains  of  the  army,  nevertheless, 
nowhere  impeded  or  embarrassed  the  movement,  and  were  all 
substantially  ffotten  oft'  safe,  huge  and  unwieldy  as  they  neces- 
sarily were.  The  movement  of  the  trains  June  29th  and  30th, 
from  the  line  of  Fair  Oaks  to  James  River,  was  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten,  we  venture  to  say,  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in  it,  as  did  the  writer.  The  movement  began,  properly 
sneaking,  on  Saturday  night,  June  28th,  and  contmued  on  into 
Tuesday,  July  Ist.  At  times  portions  of  the  trains  were  badly 
under  nre,  as  at  White  Oak  Swamp  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  enemy  did  not  fail  to  pay  the  laggards  his  usual  compliment 
of  shot  and  shell.  But  notwithstanding  this,  scarcely  a  ser- 
viceable wagon,  if  any,  was  destroyed  or  left  behind;  and 
when  at  last  they  hacf  all  fairly  debouched  into  the  plain  by 
Ilarrison's  Bar — ammunition,  ambulance,  subsistence,  and  bag- 
cage-trains  all  complete — ^there  was,  stretching  away  in  i3l 
directions,  a  perfect  ocean  of  billowy  wagon-covers,  among 
which  stray  aonkeys  here  and  there,  after  their  kind,  went 
cavorting  about  like  porpoises  "  on  a  bender,"  with  an  occa- 
sional forlorn  performance  on  their  infernal  horns  of  "  Whee- 
haugh,"  "  Whee-haugh,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  we 
suppose,  "  Here's  your  mule  1  Here's  your  mule !"  The  march 
of  tne  trains,  subsequently,  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  York- 
town,  though  excessively  hot  and  dusty,  was  made  without 
incident,  as  the  enemy  scarcely  pursued,  being  well  after  Pope ; 
and  then  came  the  transfer  ot  the  army  again  by  water  to 
Aquia  Creek  and  Alexandria.  Much  as  the  army  was  reduced 
in  numbers,  this  re-embarkation  at  Yorktown  seemed  almost 
interminable,  although  a  large  amount  of  its  equipage  and 
baggage  had  previously  been  sent  by  boat  down  James  River, 
before  leaving  Harrison's  Landing.  The  artillery  and  land 
transportation,  especially,  seemed  as  if  they  never  would  get 
ofil    xhey  came  in  very  slowly  and  chaotically  at  Alexandria 
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and  Washington,  and  doubtless  much  of  McClellan's  hesitation 
and  delay  in  moving  to  the  relief  of  Pope,  after  landing  at 
Alexandria,  arose  from  the*  fact  that  both  his  artillery  and 
wagons,  in  the  main,  were  yet  down  the  Pj^tomac.  The  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  to  be  entirely  candid,  was  here  no 
doubt  considerably  to  blame.  How  far  the  Commanding 
General  was  responsible  for  this  failure,  by  omitting  to  give 
timely  notice  to  his  staff  of  his  intended  movement,  may  well 
be  considered.  But  the  result  was  a  deal  of  unkind  censure  of 
the  original  Chief  Quartermaster — much  of  it  clearlv  unjust — 
who  had  just  been  relieved,  with  scarcely  time  for  his  successor 
to  arrange  for  the  pending  movement  in  view  of  the  vastness  of 
theproject,  and  the  multitudinousness  of  its  details. 

Tne  Pope  and  Antietam  campaigns  were  quickly  over,  with 
nothing  especially  noteworthy  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment except  the  great  loss  of  teams  and  supplies  "gobbled  up," 
chiefly  by  Jeb  Stuart  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  There  was  a 
story  rife  at  the  time  about  General  Rucker,  the  Chief  Quarter- 
master at  Washington,  which  is  too  good  a  commentary  on  the 
Pope  campaign  to  be  lost  to  history.  It  seems  one  day,  when 
in  a  particularly  ursine  humor,  he  was  presented  by  an  oflScer 
with  a  requisition  for  one  hundred  teams  to  go  to  Warrenton, 
or  Culpepper,  or  somewhere  about  there ;  the  General  read  it 
slowly  over,  and  then  looking  stormily  up,  over  his  glasses,  at 
the  unlucky  Quartermaster,  growled  fiercely  out,  as  onfy  Rucker 
can  growl,  "  What  do  you  want  of  these  teams  ?"  The  meek 
reply  was,  "  For  General  Pope's  army."  "  For  Pope,  do  you  f 
W  ell,  you  can  have  'em  1  Take  'em  along !  Don't  want  your 
receipts  either!"  The  officer,  astonished,  inquired  what  he 
meant  by  not  wanting  receipts.  The  answer  was,  in  the  same 
ursine  growl,  "  Whereas  the  use  of  taking  your  receipts  for  what 
I  know  you  won't  keep  ?  Jeb  Stuart  will  have  them  all,  to  the 
last  tar-pot  and  jackass,  in  less  than  a  week,  and  so  I  shall  in- 
struct Captain  Dana  to  invoice  them  to  Bob  Lee  or  Jeff.  Davis 
direct !" 

After  this,  late  in  the  fall,  came  the  Bumside  campaign,  and 
the  fiasco  at  Fredericksburg  for  want  of  the  pontoons.  Some 
people,  only  too  eager  to  blame  others  for  their  own  shortcom- 
ings, and  wholly  ignorant  of  army  routine,  at  the  time  changed 
the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoons  to  the  Quartermaster-General. 
The  truth  is,  however,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  neither  Meigs  nor  Halleck,  indeed,  had  any  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  pontoons,  nor  will  either  of  them  be  held  so 
responsible  by  an  impartial  future.  The  duties  of  both  were, 
ana  now  are,  of  a  generaLsupervisory,  administrative  nature, 
at  general  head-quarters,  Washington,  and  therefore  they  had, 
properly,  no  more  to  do  with  the  particular  job  of  getting  pon 
toons  to  Fredericksburg  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  than 
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they  would  have  had  with  pitching  tents  at  Nashville  for  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  or  driving  a  six-mule  team,  with  one 
line,  aloi^  the  levee  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  Army  of  the 
Gtil£  No;  the  Major-General  Commanding  had  his  own 
Chief  Quartermaster,  and  should  have  looked  to  him,  and  to 
nobody  else — ^had  no  right  to  look  to  anybodjr  else — to  get  up 
hifl  pontoon-train  in  time.  Disagreeable  as  it  is  tosav  it,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  country,  the  pontoon-failure  at  Fredericksburg 
was  of  an  exact  piece  with  the  failure  of  the  mine  at  Peters- 
burg, a  year  and  a  half  afterwards — twin  blunders  of  the  same 
brain, — "  Somebody  else  was  expected  to  attend  to  it," — and  the 
unerring  voice  of  mstory  will  not  fail  to  so  pronounce  them. 

The  long  halt  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  firont  of 
Predericksburg,  and  the  subsequent  campaign  to  Chancellors- 
viUe  and  return,  passed  without  matter  of  moment  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department.  The  depots  of  the  army  at  first  were 
at  Belle  Plain  and  Aquia  Creek,  but  a  few  miles  away  at 
worst,  and  the  railroad  to  Aquia  Creek  being  speedily  recon- 
structed, supplies  were  conveyed  by  it  ahnost  into  the  very 
camps,  at  least  into  the  very  heart  of  the  army.  But  subse- 
quently, in  June,  '63,  when  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
advanced  boldly  into  Pennsylvania,  Hooker  within  twelve 
hours  set  his  whole  army  in  motion,  and  then  to  Gettysburg 
and  back  again  to  Culpepper  there  came  a  time  that  ^'  tried 
men's  souls'^in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  the  utmost. 
The  march  across  the  country  and  return  necessitated  a  con- 
stant change  of  depots  and  lines  of  supplies,  and  it  required  all 
the  consummate  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  Chief  Quartermas- 
ter te  keep  things  going.  Considerable  fora^,  and  some  ani- 
mals, it  is  true,  were  picxed  up  in  Pennsylvania;  yet,  after  all, 
it  was  found  that  the  resources  of  the  country  availed  but  little 
in  supplying  such  a  prodigious  multitude.  The  army  was  never 
less  tnan  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  ^nerally  more,  with 
an  average  of  from  fifty  te  sixty  thousand  animals ;  and  then,  be- 
sides, the  seesaw  movement — first  north,  and  then  south — ^was, 
much  of  it,  over  almost  identically  the  same  line  of  march. 
When  the  army  got  back  about  "Warrenton  and  Culpepper,  so 
fSur  as  supplies  are  concerned  it  might  as  well  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Sahara.  All  that  region  had  been  cam- 
paigned over  by  both  armies  since  the  snring  of  '61,  each  side 
altmiately  seesawing  east  or  west,  nortn  or  south,  as  the  for- 
tune of  war  demanded,  until  the  whole  region  was  literaUy 
stripped  bare  of  every  thing  available  for  either  man  or  beast 
The  Gettysburg  campaign,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  hard  one ; 
nevertheless,  the  army  was  kept  well  supplied,  and  when  at  last 
it  located  at  Culpepper,  there  was  soon  an  abundance  of  every 
thmg  essential. 

The  subsequent  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  PotomaC|  be- 
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ginning  witli  the  movement  from  Culpepper  last  spring,  and 
continuing  down  to  the  present  writing,  has  been  a  severe  one 
in  all  respects,  for  all  branches  of  the  service.    From  the  outset, 
General  Grant  cut  boldly  loose  from  his  line  of  supplies — the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad — and  trusted  to  luck  and  hard 
blows  to  find  another.    Loading  up  his  wagons,  he  turned  his 
army,  though  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  into  a  movable 
column,  fignting  as  it  marched,  and  resolved  to  depend  for  sup- 
plies on  a  base  equallv  movable.    His  first  change  of  base  was 
from  Culpepner  to  Fredericksbure  or  rather  Befle  Plain,  next 
to  Port  Rovai,  next  to  the  White  House,  and  then  to  City  Point, 
or  at  least  it  is  still  there  at  this  writing.    All  of  these  changes 
involved  girantic  work  on  the  part  of  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment, wnich  was  all  the  more  onerous  and  harassing  because 
no  one  could  say  how  lon^  it  would  prove  available.    Never- 
theless, no  sooner  was  Fredericksburg  occupied,  than  men  were 
set  to  work  to  rebuild  and  reopen  the  railroad  to  Aouia  Creek. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  road  was  in  working  order,  though 
it  involved  the  construction  of  wharves  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  tne 
building  of  a  bridge  across  Potomac  Creek  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  long,  by  eighty-two  feet  high,  which  was  fin- 
ished, it  is  said,  in  two  and  a  half  days,  or  forty  working 
hours.    The  road  was  run  for  barely  a  week  or  so,  when  Grant 
cut  loose  from  Fredericksburg,  and  the  base  of  operations  was 
switched  to  Port  Eoyal.    A  few  days  sufficed  ror  that  line, 
when  ag^in  the  base  was  transferred  to  the  White  House. 
Scarcely  twenty-four  hours  after  our  advance  reached  Bottom's 
Bridge,  so  as  to  cover  the  necessary  work,  locomotives  were 
whistling  on  the  York  Biver  Bailroad,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
the  road  to  the  White  House,  for  all  army  purooses,  was  in  full 
working  condition.    Then  came  the  crossmg  of  the  James,  and 
the  halt  at  Petersburg;  and,  more  recently,  the  attack  on 
the  Weldon  Road,  and  the  tenacious  holding  of  it.    This  last 
move  so  lengthened  his  lines,  that  Grant  called  for  a  railroad  to 
bring  up  his  supplies,  and  almost  before  the  country  had  fairly 
heard  of  the  commencement  of  the  work,  a  railroad  ten  miles 
long  was  in  full  blast  from  City  Point  to  his  extreme  left.    From 
this  statement  in  the  rough,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessa- 
rily is,  it  may  well  be  befieved  that  the  work  of  thus  following 
up  and  sustaining  the  Lieutenant-General's  army  has  been  no 
mere  child's  play.    Half  the  job  would  be  sufficient  to  engross 
the  attention,  and  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  most 
men ;  and  none  but  a  reall  v  able  man — of  stout  heart  and  fer- 
tile brain — could  possibly  have  succeeded  when  assigned  the 
whole.    Any  ordinary  brigadier,  such  men  as  usually  find  their 
way  into  the  command  of  brigades  and  divisions,  would  have 
broken  down  the  campaign  and  starved  the  army  long  ago. 
That  the  army  has  not  oeen  starved,  but  well  fed,  and  the  cam- 
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paign  throughout  stoutly  maintained,  let  the  country,  in  thank- 
ing others — alas,  but  too  often. far  less  deserving! — ^forget  not 
also  to  thank,  at  least  half-way,  the  long-suffering,  much-abused, 
but  in  most  instances,  hard-working  officers  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department. 
In  our  next  article  we  will  consider  the  operations  in  the  West. 


BREECH-LOADING  MUSKET. 

BT  MAJOR  T.  T.  S.  LAIDLET,   U.  8.  OBD.  DBPT. 

That  the  soldier  should  be  armed  and  equipped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  him  in  the  highest  possible  degree  efficient, 
is  a  general  proposition  which  will  be  readily  acceded  to  by 
all.  The  nation  which  neglects  this  principle,  or  is  slow  to 
perceive  and  adopt  those  improvements  (which,  if  adopted, 
would  materially  add  to  the  efficiency  of  its  troops),  either  ftom 
some  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  or  from  a  blind  adherence  to 
that  which  has  gained  a  hold  upon  the  affections  by  time  and 
by  valuable  service,  must  soon  or  late  pay  dearly  for  its  supine- 
ness  or  infatuation. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  greater  activity 
been  displayed  by  all  nations  than  at  the  present,  in  searching 
out  and  adopting  new  improvements  in  arms  and  materiel,  and 
whatever  may  tend  to  add  to  their  power  of  attack  and  of 
defence. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  merits  of  the  rifle-musket  have 
been  generally  conceded,  and  this  improved  arm  has  been 
adopt^  by  all  nations. 

Kifled  cannon  for  field-service  are  used  exclusively  in  all  ser- 
^cea  except  our  own,  to  our  discredit  it  must  be  said :  for 
siege  and  narbor  defence,  they  are  rapidly  working  their  way 
into  general  use.  Guns  of  monster  size  are  deemed  not  only 
practicable,  but  necessary :  new  explosive  materials  are  sought : 
the  balloon  and  telegraph  are  applied  to  military  uses :  war 
vessels  propelled  by  steam  have  been  generally  introduced,  and 
navies  are  regardea  as  incomplete,  and  incapable  of  performing 
their  expected  duties,  if  they  have  not  their  fleet  of  iron-clad 
vessels. 

There  is  still  another  improvement  that  is  now  attracting 
niudi  attention,  one  that  has  already  been  partially  adopted, 
and  must  soon  be  generally  introduced  by  all  nations, — I  mean 
A©  adoption  of  breech-loading,  in  place  of  muzzle-loading 
vms,  for  all  foot,  as  well  as  mounted  troops. 
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The  advanta^  of  the  breech-loading  system  have  long  been 
acknowledged,  in  the  abstract ;  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Artillery  Museums  of  Europe  arms  constructed,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  on  this  principle — eflTorts  made  at  this  early 
age  to  solve  this  important  but  diflScult  problem. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  military  writers,  of  all  times, 
and  even  by  recent  writers  of  our  own  service,  on  the  great 
waste  of  ammimiti^n  that  takes  place  in  all  battles — the  large 
number  of  cartridges  fired,  for  the  number  of  men  disabled — 
and  have  founded  on  this  an  argument  against  the  breech-load- 
ing arm,  on  account  of  the  increased  facility  it  gives  for  rapid 
firing. 

That  accuracy  of  fire  is  a  consideration  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  that  it  should  be  increased  to  its  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  That  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
ammunition  thrown  away  uselessly,  by  both  infantry  and  artil- 
lery troops,  is  equally  evident — our  own  experience  confirms 
the  fact.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  tnree  tiiousand  to 
ten  thousand  balls  were  fired  in  European  armies,  to  place  one 
man  hora  de  comhcUy  and  though  the  percentage  of  balls  that 
prove  effective,  to  those  fired,  has  doubtless  been  very  much  de- 
creased in  our  recent  battles,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that 
there  is  still,  in  all  engagements,  a  great  waste  ol  ammunition. 
But  why  lay  such  specif  stress  on  this  waste  of  ammunition  ? 
In  war,  of  what  is  there  not  a  great  waste  ?  a  wast«  of  men,  of 
arms,  of  ammunition,  of  suppCes  of  all  kinds ;  so  that  it  may 
be  properly  designated  as  in  itself  a  great  waste. 

Increase  the  accuracy  of  fire  to  its  utmost  possible  extent, 
but  let  it  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  deliver  a 
greater  number  of  shots  in  a  given  time  than  the  enemy.  This 
is  one  of  the  fallacies  that  belong  to  the  past— one  that  our 
recent  battles  have  effectually  exploded. 

There  are  in  our  service  those,  to  whom  if  you  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  a  breech-loading  arm  for  infantry,  they  will  urge, 
in  addition  to  the  objection  of  the  waste  of  ammimition  just 
referred  to,  that  the  breech-loading  apparatus  is  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  then  the  gun  is  worthless.  They  will,  prob- 
ably, wind  up  their  argument  by  telling  you,  as  conclusive  on 
the  subject,  of  the  report  of  itfajor  C— — ,  on  the  first  crude 
breech-loading  arm  offered  to  our  service :  "  That  it  shot  well, 
atid  was  a  very  good  gun,  but  it  was  such  a  pity  that  the  barrel 

was  made  in  two  parts ;"  or,  of  Colonel  F^ ^'s  remark  on  the 

same  gun,  '^  that  if  the  muzzle-loading  arm  had  then  been 
known  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  great  in- 
vention." 

Norway  was  the  nation  which  first  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  abolishing  the  inconvenient  and  troublesome  mode 
of  loading  with  a^  ramrod,  by  adopting  for  the  infantry  a 
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breech-loading  musket.  No  change,  however,  was  made  in  the 
manner  of  firing,  but  the  percussion-cap  was  used,  and  put  on 
in  the  usual  way,  b^  hand.  In  1851,  a  different  arm,  also 
breech-loading,  was  given  to  the  Swedish  Marine.  Soon  after, 
Prussia  took  a  ffreat  stride  in  advance  of  the  other  nations,  by 
doing  away  with  the  two  most  diflScult  and  troublesome  opera- 
tions in  loading, — ^the  use  of  the  ramrod  to  send  the  cartridge 
home,  and  putting  the  cap  on  the  cone, — ^by  the  introduc- 
tion into  service  of  the  needle-^n^  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
breech  loading,  and  has  the  cap  in  the  cartridge.  The  eflS- 
ciency  of  this  arm  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  has 
proved  so  striking,  in  the  recent  campaign  in  Denmark,  that 
England,  for  almost  the  first  time,  has  taken  a  lesson  irora  a 
war,  in  which  she  has  not  been  engaged,  and  has,  by  a  formal 
decision  of  the  War  Department,  onlered  that  her  infantry 
shall,  in  future,  be  armed  with  breech-loading  muskets.  The 
particular  model  which  is  to  be  adopted  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  also  adopted  the  breech-loading 
system,  in  arming  his  special  corps,  the  Cent-Gardes. 

In  determining  this  question  for  ourselves,  whether  there  are 
any  advantages  to  be  gained  by  adopting  the  breech-loading 
system  for  tne  musket,  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  theory,  but  are  enabled  to  call  to  our  aid  the  voice  of 
experience,  that  umpire,  from  whose  decisions  theorists  cannot 
appeal. 

The  examination  of  the  muskets,  picked  up  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  reveals  a  fact  that  few  would  be  prepw^  to 
admit,  and  speaks  in  terms  which  should  not  pass  unh^ded,  as 
to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  muzzle-loading  system. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundrM  and  seventy-four 
muskets  collected  after  the  battle,  it  was  found  that  twenty- 
four  thousand  were  loaded :  twelve  thousand  contained  each 
two  loads,  and  six  thousand  (over  twenty  pCT  cent.),  were 
charged  with  from  three  to  ten  loads  each. 

One  musket  had  in  it  twenty-three  loads^  each  charge  being 

f)ut  down  in  regular  order.  Oftentimes  the  cartridge  was 
oaded  without  being  first  broken,  and  in  many  instances  it  was 
inserted,  the  ball  down  first. 

What  an  exhibit  of  useless  gims  does  this  present ! — useless 
for  that  day's  work,  and  from  causes  peculiar  to  the  system  of 
loading. 

But  experience  has  spoken  out  yet  more  unmistakablv  in 
iavor  of  the  advantages  of  the  breech-loading  musket.  Tnere 
have  been  several  instances  where  a  single  regiment,  armed 
with  breech-loading,  self-capping  rifies,  has  held  in  check  a 
whole  brigade  armed  with  the  ordinary  musket ;  and  in  a  line 
of  skirmishers,  repelling  an  attack,  the  portion  of  the  troops 
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anned  with  the  breech-loading  rifle,  is  readily  distinguished  bj 
their  advanced  position.     They  are  not  so  easily  driven  in. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  breech-loading 
musket  on  the  CTound  that  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  by  a 
derangement  of  the  breech-loading  parts,  we  would  point  to 
the  lar^e  number  of  muzzle-loading  guns  which  are  rendered 
unserviceable  by  causes  which  would  be  inoperative  with 
breech-loading  arms. 

To  those  who  oppose  its  adoption  on  the  ^und  that  men 
fire  too  rapidly  already,  and  throw  away,  uselessly,  too  much 
ammunition,  we  would  recommend  the  remedy  of  introducing 
into  the  Manual  of  Arms  certain  motions,  having  for  their 
object  to  retard  the  loading ;  such,  for  instance,  as  wiping  out 
and  lubricating  the  bore  after  each  shot.  Besides  accomplish- 
ing the  object  which  they  have  in  view,  this  operation  would 
have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  in  increasing  tne  accuracy  of 
fire,  and  might  be  omitted  when  deemed  advisable  by  the 
officers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  changing  the  system  of 
loading  the  musket  to  breech  loading,  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
lend  an  ear  to  proposals  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  De- 
partment, and  he  has  directed  a  Board  of  officers  to  be  con- 
vened, for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  musket,  and  if  so,  what 
they  would  recommend. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  known  for  some  time,  perhaps  for 
months,  what  will  be  the  action  of  this  Board ;  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  order  appointing  the 
Board  may  be  regaraed  as  the  death-warrant  of  the  rammer 
and  the  percussion-cap.  They  have  had  their  day,  and  must 
now  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past,  to  be 
seen  only  in  the  museums  dT  arms,  indices  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  used,  milestones  on  the  pathway  of  progressive 
improvement. 
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TO  GOLD  WIN  SMITH, 

ON  BBADINQ  HIS  LETTEB  TO  A  WHIG  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE AbSOCIATION. 

BT  S.  A.  W. 

A  PBOPLB  welcomes  thee  across  the  sea, 

Thou  manliest  Briton!  who  above  the  crowd 

Of  narrow  islanders,  hast  dared  aloud 

Speak  such  clear,  ringing  words  for  Liberty 

Beyond  the  Channel    With  an  eye  how  true 

Fixed  on  the  Northern  lights  wild  flashing,  high 

Upon  the  forehead  of  our  crimson  sky, 

Thou  read'st  the  fates  binding  the  Old  and  New; 

A  nation  battling  in  this  Titan  strife 

For  the  world's  hopes,  knit  with  its  deathless  life. 

0  England  I  mother  great,  whose  life-blood  still 

Thro*  our  young  reins  back  to  the  well-head  runs; 

Once  mother  of  a  race  of  stalwart  sons  1 

Where  sleeps  thy  Hampden  now,  whose  dauntless  will 

No  falsehood  bribed?  where  Milton's  sunlit  flame. 

That  fed  our  torches  7    Fallen,  ah  1  fallen  to-day  1 

A  land  of  shopmen  bartering  away 

The  best  crown-jewel  of  thy  stately  name  I 

Methinks  thy  Clarkson  shivers  in  his  g^ve, 

To  see  thee  love  the  Cotton,  scorn  the  Slave  I 

Yet  no  I  recall  the  taunts  that  rashly  light 

The  mines  of  hate ;  and  help  us,  friend,  to  trust 

In  souls  like  thine,  as  generous,  as  just ; 

A  people's  heart  yet  pulsing  with  the  right: 

Nor  blear-eyed  prophets,  nor  a  hireling  press 

Unteach  our  olden  faith  in  Englishmen. 

Betcer  than  iron  fleets,  be  thy  wise  pen 

To  quench  our  flres,  and  wake  our  nobleness. 

From  Pilgrim  rock  to  where  the  queenly  West 

Wears  her  blue  lakes  as  sapphires  on  her  breast. 

I>eeemb«r,  1861 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE 

AND 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


FmsT  in  order,  as  of  importance  on  our  monthly  list  of  books,  stands  "  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,"  for  a  splendid  copy  ot  whidi  we  are  indebted  to  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  through  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Mason,  Brothers,  New  York.  This  truly  great  work,  acknowledged  in  England  and 
America  as  the  best,  most  authoritative,  and  most  complete  Lexicon  of  the  English 
Language  now  in  existence,  again  appears  to  the  public  with  new  and  more  para- 
mount claims.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  mudi  enlarged,  is  illustrated 
with  over  three  thousand  fine  eng^ving^  which  present  more  surely  to  the  eye  the 
forms  of  certain  objects  than  the  best  definitions  can  offer  to  the  mind,  and  contains 
ten  thousand  words  and  meanings  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  dictionary.  Begun 
on  purely  philological  principles,  and  the  product  literally  of  the  author's  lifetime, 
it  has  since  subsidized  the  labors  of  the  best  American,  English,  and  Continental 
scholars,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  make  it — as  it  now 
is— /ocfte  princtps  among  dictionarie&  The  "  battle  of  the  books"  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  over :  the  palm,  rum  sine  pulvert,  remains  with  Webster.  Among  the 
great  features,  which  we  can  only  notice  briefly,  are  the  Introduction,  an  admirable 
text-book  of  En^sh  philology  in  itself,  and  numerous  tables,  one  of  which  is  quite 
unique,  and  quite  invaluable :  we  refer  to  that  of  names  in  fiction  of  persons,  plaeeSf 
and  phrases,  by  which  those  allusions  to  standard  literature,  in  constant  use  among^ 
cultivated  people,  may  be  explained  and  verified.  It  is  an  admirable  feature,  and 
is  entirely  original  with  this  work.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
eur  readers  to  the  minuter  excellences  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  when  we  have 
time  to  give  it  that  detailed  examination  which  it  so  richly  deserves  and  so  AUly 
repays.     1  vol  royal  quarto,  1840  pp..    A  splendid  New  Year's  gift.    $12  00. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  have  issued,  in  a  beautiful  little  blue  and  gold  edition, 
•*  Twice  Told  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne."  These  charming  little  essays,  sto- 
ries, and  cloister  reveries,  were,  most  of  them,  written  while  the  author  was  not 
known  to  fame.  Other  and  greater  works  established  him  as  a  favorite  writer 
wherever  English  readers  are  found;  and  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  "prentice  hand" 
are  now  brought  into  proper  relations  with  those  which  wrought  his  fame.  .They 
are  worthy  the  companionship :  refined  taste,  delicate  humor,  touching  pathos,  real 
sympathy,  and  pure  English,  characterize  them  aU,  and  their  brevity,  simplicity,  and 
variety  will  find  them  readers  among  those  who  might  yawn  over  the  art  criticisms 
and  curious  fancies  of  Monie  fient.     2  vols.  32mo,  of  about  400  pp.  each.    $3.00. 

^  The  same  house  has  issued,  in  similar  sumptuous  form,  "Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,"  in  two  volumes.  Volume  I.  contains  Legends  of  the  An- 
gels and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  as  represented  in  the  fine  arts.   Yolume  IL  treats  of  the  Patron 
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aaints,  the  MartTrs,  the  early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the  Warrior  Saints  of 
Ghristendom. 

A  supplementary  third  volume  presents  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,*'  and 
thua  forms  the  second  series  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art"  We  have  nothing  but 
words  of  admiration  and  recommendation  of  and  for  these  beantif\il  yolumes.  They 
contain,  presented  with  all  the  exquisite  taste  of  this  gifted  lady,  the  best  instruc- 
tion in  art,  at  and  before  the  renaissa/nce,  and  thus  touch  one  of  the  most  attraotiye 
pages  of  history.  Beside  this,  they  show  how  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  unbelief,  art  was  the  glorious  handmaiden  of  religion,  presenting  to  the 
people  models,  albeit  ideal,  of  faith,  purity,  fervor— in  a  word,  of  "the  beauty  of 
holiness.'*  Her  authorities  are  very  numerous,  and  her  study  has  been  intense  and 
assimilative.  Among  the  works  from  which  she  has  procured  her  legends,  are 
mentioned  "Legenda  Aurea,"  "Floe  Sanctonun,"  "Vies  des  Saints,"  and  numerous 
others.  Such  a  work  as  this  would  attract,  interest,  and  instruct  young  persons 
and  imbue  them  with  a  desire  for  more  extended  art-studies — the  most  satisfying 
as  wen  as  refining  of  all  forms  of  intellectual  culture.  Blue  and  gold,  32mo.  $1.50 
eadL 

"  Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations,  rendered  into  Rhyme,  by  John  G.  Saxe,"  is  a 
holiday  book,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  The  beautiful  illustrations, 
one  to  each  story,  on  the  same  page  with  the  letter-press,  are  by  W.  L.  Ohampney. 
Perhaps  the  best  comment  we  can  make  upon  this  book,  is  the  following  very  prac- 
tical one.  Taking  it  to  our  home  last  night,  we  released  It  from  the  bundle  of 
books,  and,  with  wife  and  children  around  us,  began  to  read  the  "  clever  stories." 
Laughter  and  applause  were  loud  and  constant,  satisfaction  marked  even  the  smallest 
feces,  and  the  only  interruption  was  "  to  see  the  pictures,"  which  also  came  in  for 
their  share  of  praise.  Not  an  "olive-branch"  would  go  to  bed  until  the  book  was 
finished,  and  then  the  author  was  maligned  because  there  were  no  more  stories  to 
read — ^the  book  was  too  small  If  any  reader  doubts  our  word,  let  him  try  the  ex- 
periment on  his  own  people,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  any,  or  still  more 
fortunate,  if,  in  these  war-times,  he  can  get  an  occasional  home-sitting  with  them. 
The  "Snake  in  the  Glass"  is  an  admirable  temperance  lecture.  A  beautiful  gift- 
book,  from  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge.    Small  quarto,  192  pp.    $3.50. 

Among  the  new  juvenile  books,  containing  also  much  matter  for  older  heads — 
oompreho'nsive  views  of  great  campaigns,  and  good  acquaintance  with  the  military 
principles  upon  which  the  war  is  conducted — ^we  give  our  hearty  commendation  to 
Major  Penniman's  attractive  little  volume,  "Winfield,  the  Lawyer's  Son,  and  how 
he  beoame  a  M^or-Cteneral."  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  all  the  "  Tanner- 
Boys,"  "  Errand-Boys,"  et  hoe  genua  omne,  which  a  feir  trial  has  shown  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  American  public— democratic  as  it  is.  That  the  father  of  General 
Hancock  is  a  gentleman,  distinguished  in  the  legid  profession,  in  short,  that  the 
General  had  the  most  respectable  antecedents,  has  not  interfered  with  his  rapid  rise 
in  a  glorious  career.  This  splendid  soldier  will  have  nunerous  biographies,  but  this 
touches  points  upon  which  later  history  may  be  dlent.  The  author.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Denison,  late  a  chaplain  in  our  Army,  has  been  in  immediate  communication  with 
General  Hancock's  family,  and  has  the  entire  approval  of  his  father  and  brother. 
The  book  is  a  recital  of /act*,  and  owes  its  chief  interest  to  these.  They  have  been 
skilfully  interwoven  and  most  attractively  told.  Its  moral  tone,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  excellent,  and  its  didactic  value  in  putting  forward  the  high  traits  of 
HaBoock's  character  for  the  imitation  and  emulation  of  the  young,  cannot  be  toe 
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highlj  oommended.  The  portrait  of  the  Qeneral  is  pronounced  "  a  good  one*'  by 
his  father.  The  illustrations  are  from  designs  by  White— a  most  admirable  artist 
in  his  branch— and  bj  Hancock  himself  while  a  cadet  The  book  must  have  a  large 
Bale,  adding,  as  it  does,  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  fine  paper,  clear  tjrpe,  and  beautl- 
f\il  appearance,  which  make  it  a  handsome  gift  for  bojs  at  this  holiday  season. 
Ashmead  ft  Eyana,  Philadelphia.    12mo,  323  pp.   $1.50. 

We  do  not  often  take  sudden  fancies,  but  Gail  Hamilton  was  one  of  them,  and  we 
have  neyer  been  called  upon  to  withdraw  our  first  favor.  "  A  New  Atmosphere," 
just  published,  is  a  good  book ;  one  to  read  at  a  sitting,  and  then  to  put  by  for  fur- 
ther  reading;  to  turn  over  with  a  friend,  to  talk  about,  and  to  act  upon.  Her  judg- 
ment of  men  and  women,  is  as  like  tliat  of  the  sensational  novels  as  **  Hyperion  to 
a  Satyr.**  Humanely  satirical,  she  does  not  lash,  but  reasons  with  the  culprits. 
Men  may  take  lessons  from  her  writings,  which  will  tend  to  the  production  of  a  new 
and  purer  atmosphere :  and  if  she  championizes  women  occasionally  in  a  partial 
manner,  the  spirit  of  a  true  chivalry  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  so  we  fairly  range  our- 
selves on  her  side.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  us  an  occasional  opportunity  to 
differ  with  her?  She  is  real,  startling,  fearless,  and  original.  We  like  Gail  Ham- 
ilton more  and  more,  and  in  spite  of  all  polemics,  we  commend  her  books  as  excel- 
lent moral  teachers.  Such  writings  do  much  towards  purging  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  miasms  arising  around  the  swamp-bedded  feet  of  the  "Old  Dagons,'*  and 
killing  their  worshippers  while  in  the  act  of  swinging  their  censers.  Ticknor  ft 
Fields.  12mo,  310  pp.   $2.00. 

"  Hymns  of  the  Ages,*'  is  a  second  pure,  sparkling  stream  from  a  perennial  well- 
head. Splendid  in  typography,  it  contains  gems  of  holy  thought,  worthy  of  all 
splendor  of  setting.  Among  the  "  Hymns  in  Time  of  War,"  are  some  of  the  best 
of  Whittier*s,  the  magnificent  "Marching  On"  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
finest  of  Koemer,  and  a  spirited  version  of  Lutlier's  grand  "  £in  Feste  Burg.**  There 
are  divisions  of  poems  upon  "Old  Age,"  "Love,"  "Praise,"  "Prayer,"  and  "Self- 
Examination.**  One  of  the  great  values  of  such  a  collection,  is  that  it  contains  the 
best  poems,  and  only  the  best,  on  these  various  topics,  and  in  this  regard  imparts 
to  its  readers  an  eclectic  power,  by  which  to  judge  of  poetry  at  large.  Ticknor  ft 
Fields.    Gilt  top,  328  pp.    $2.50. 

We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  notice  last  month  of  the  History  of  Duryee's 
Brigade,  that  a  few  of  the  copies  (only  three  hundred  in  all),  could  be  had  at  D. 
Van  No8trand*s,  192  Broadway,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  copy.  Every 
brigade  should  emulate  such  a  chronicle,  and  thus  lay  up  not  only  the  record  of  its 
own  glory,  but  minute  materials  for  a  future  history  of  the  war. 

We  have  received  fVom  Messrs.  Barnes  ft  Burr,  of  New  York,  the  "  Elements  of 
Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  Application  to  Spherical  Projections.  By  Albert  K 
Church,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point"  1  vol.  8vo,  138  pp.,  and  1  vol.  of  plates.  This  important  branch  of 
geometry,  not  as  much  studied  as  it  should  be  in  our  colleges,  is  here  offered  in  a 
clear  and  admirable  manner,  and  is  divested,  by  the  lucid  presentation  of  Professor 
Church,  of  many  of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  found  in  former  treatises.  It  con- 
tains  all  descriptive  problems  from  the  projections  of  right  lines  to  those  of  the  most 
complicated  intersections  of  continent  surfaoes.  All  principles  and  systems  of 
mapography  are  laid  down  and  explained.    Having  been  among  the  first  to  profit 
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by  his  Yolumes  on  Analytical  Gteometiy  and  the  Calculus,  the  first  of  which  was  as 
easy,  and  far  more  pleasant  than  arithmetic,  and  the  second  the  only  truly  clear 
and  succinct  treatment  of  the  differential  bugbear  in  existence,  we  have  examined 
the  present  work  to  find,  and  have  not  been  disappointed  in  finding,  the  same  plate- 
glass  distinctness  in  his  teaching.  No  cadet  of  that  day,  who  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  the  first  section  of  the  third  class  (then  taught  by  the  Professor  himself), 
wiU  forget  how  Mr.  Church  took  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  a  recitation  hour  to 
demonstrate  upon  the  blackboard  the  lesson  of  the  next  day,  and  did  it  with  such 
logical  accuracy  and  sequence,  that  it  needed  but  little  study  that  evening  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  morrow.  Mr.  Church's  mathematical  pen  is  entirely  en  rappoH  with 
his  mind  and  tongue.  His  books  are  transcripts  of  these  prelections,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  should  supersede  all  others  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.    $3.00. 

"  The  Bohemiuis  of  London,"  just  published  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers, 
of  Philadelphia,  reminds  us  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  who  appears  upon  the  scene 
at  an  unexpected  moment,  to  have  a  dash  at  all  comers.  His  Bohemians  are  not 
mere  gypsies  of  art,  or  "chevaliers  dMndustrie  ;**  many  of  them  are  rich  and  titled* 
but  all  of  them  more  or  less  bad.  The  book  is  powerfbUy  written ;  the  command 
of  language  is  something  marvellous;  several  of  the  scenes  are  literally  "thrilling.'* 
But  the  satirists,  whom  we  admire,  are  those  who  whip  rascals,  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  better.  Our  great  objection  to  this  satire  is  that  it  believes  man  irretrievably 
bad,  and  only  lashes  to  destroy,  not  to  reform.  The  author  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitty,  an 
English  journalist,  who  died  recently  in  Australia.  Dr.  B.  Shelton  MoKenzie  sup- 
plies a  notice  of  him  as  an  introduction.     12mo,  432  pp. 

Thb  Manifold  Field  Obdkb  Book,  invented  by  Colonel  Irwin,  formerly  A^ju- 
tant-Greneral  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  made  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Pbilpft 
Solomons,  Washington,  D.  C,  is,  to  our  minds,  the  handiest  contrivance  in  the  way 
of  army  stationery  we  have  yet  seen.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Townsend,  Acting 
Adjutant^eneral  of  the  army,  in  pronouncing  it  "  one  of  the  most  complete  and  use- 
ful articles  which  an  officer  can  carry  about  him  in  the  field,  in  the  way  of  writing 
apparatus.*' 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  copies  of  Adjutant-General's  reports 
from  the  following  officers : — 
Adjutant-General  N.  Baker,  of  Iowa,  1861-2-3. 

"  A.  (Jaylord,  of  Wisconsin,  1861-2-3. 

"  Wm.  C.  Kibbe,  of  California,  1861-2-3. 

"  Cyrus  A.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  1863. 

Prom  Adjutant-General  John  T.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  two  valuable  volumes  of 
Muster-in  Rolls,  being  for  regiments  1  to  6*7,  N.  Y.  Yolunteers,  inclusive ;  and  fVom 
Inspector-General  J.  T.  Miller,  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  his  interesting  report  for 
1864;  also,  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
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EDITOE'S  SPECIAL  DEPAETMENT. 


Thx  Movbmtoto  op  GsmouL  Shebmak:  the  Akabasis  Rbybbsid. — ^We  could 
onlj  refer,  when  our  last  number  went  to  press,  to  the  initiation  of  a  movement, 
just  then  indeed  on  the  eye  of  its  execution,  which  astonished  the  whole  oountiy, 
fell  like  a  stroke  of  lightning  upon  the  rebel  oommanders  and  their  strategic  plans, 
and  will  make  the  most  brilliant  closing  chapter  to  the  most  brilliant  campaign  ever 
recorded  in  history.  If  any  thing  was  needed  to  stamp  General  Sherman  as  the 
most  able  captain  of  the  age,  it  was  the  conception  and  attempt  of  this  daring  plan ; 
its  complete  success  will  cause  us  to  look  in  vain  in  other  times  for  his  superior  as 
the  oonunander  of  a  great  army. 

The  principal  facts,  which  we  can  only  state  briefly,  are  these : — Tired  of  running 
after  Hood,  who  had  waged  unrelenting  war  against  his  communications,  he  deter- 
mined to  cut  loose  from  his  old  northern  base,  and  move  his  army — a  large,  well- 
equipped,  compact,  veteran  force— immediately  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy ; 
to  live  upon  the  country;  devastate  it  as  to  the  enemy^s  supplies;  and  take  one  or 
more  of  his  strong  sea-board  fortresses,  already  blockaded  and  pressed  by  our  fleets, 
in  rear.  The  plan  was  so  daring  that  it  was  not  anticipated  or  provided  for ;  it  was 
fairly  begun  while  Beauregard  and  Hood  were  daily  awaiting  his  discomfited  march 
in  retreat  from  Atlanta  He  took  with  liim  four  o(Hps,  condensed  into  two  wings. 
The  right  wing,  imder  General  Howard,  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  under 
General  Osterhaus,  and  the  Seventeenth  imder  General  Blair;  the  left  wing,  under 
General  Slocum,  was  formed  by  the  Fourteenth  imder  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and  the 
Twentieth,  General  Slocum's  own  corps. 

The  cavalry,  comprising  two  divisions,  was'  under  General  Kilpatrick.  The 
artillery,  thoroughly  organized  by  General  Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  just  before 
ajserious  sickness  snatched  him,  at  the  moment  of  starting,  from  the  glory  of  this 
march,  was  properly  distributed  among  these  corps,  excellent  horse  artillery  moving 
with  the  cavalry.  The  entire  force  numbered  from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
men :  and  General  Sherman  said  he  had  every  man,  every  gun,  and  all  the  maUrid 
he  desired. 

The  great  movement  towards  the  coast  having  been  decided  upon,  the  oolunma 
were  put  in  march  without  delay,  keeping  pace  with  each  other. 

A  glance  at  the  railroad  map  discloses  the  lines  of  march.  From  Atlanta,  passing 
through  Decatur  and  running  nearly  eastward  to  Augusta^  on  the  Savannah  River, 
is  the  Georgia  Railroad,  on  or  near  which  the  principal  places  mentioned  are, — 
Covington,  Social  Circle,  Madison,  Union  Point,  Camak,  and  Dearing.  From 
Augusta  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  railroad  to  CharlestoiL 

Southward  from  Atlanta  is  a  raibx>ad  to  Macon,  which  there  meets  the  Georgia 
Central  RaUroad.  This  latter  road,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  connects  Macon 
and  Savannah.  It  is  met  by  a  railroad  from  Augusta,  at  Millen.  The  general 
direction  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  is  eastward,  parallel  to  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road, but  at  Millen  it  turns  southeastwardly  to  Savannah. 

These  two  main  lines  of  rail  form  the  double  route  of  Sherman  to  the  coast  As 
means  of  transportation,  they  contam  the  enemy^s  d^p6ts  of  supplies,  the  larger 
numbers  of  towns  and  people;  and  on  every  account  they  manifestly  present  the 
most  advantageous  routes. 
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stilting  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Noyember,  Howard  mored  upon  the  Georgia 
Central;  Slocum  upon  the  Qeorgia  Road.  The  former  marched  down  the  Hacon 
and  Atlanta  Road,  to  East  Point,  to  Rough  and  Ready,  and  to  Jonesboro,  brushing 
awaj  Irerson^s  rebel  brigade,  which  was  going  to  take  Atlanta  On  the  18th  of 
Noyember  Howard  was  at  Griffin;  and,  then,  threatening  and  terrifying  Maoon, 
but  giring  it  the  go-by,  he  cut  the  Georgia  Central  at  Griswoldsville,  near  Gordon 
Station,  thus  severing  Macon  from  Savannah.  He  then  sent  a  strong  force  to  take 
Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State.  We  need  not  stop  to  laugh  at  the  rapid  flight 
of  the  Legislature  in  search  of  a  new  base.  They  fulminate  paper-bolts  &r  better 
than  the  thunder-bolts  of  war,  and  report  says  that  they  are  among  the  **  derelicts" 
in  the  emergency.  The  capture  of  Milledgeville  and  the  btiming  of  its  public 
buildings  was  but  an  episode,  and  did  not  alter  nor  delay  Howard^s  march,  which 
was  directed  upon  MiUen. 

Pari  passu  moved  Slocum,  through  Decatur  and  Covington  and  Madison,  stopping 
and  making,  here  and  there,  ofibeta  on  his  road  to  Augusta.  On  the  19th  he  was 
at  Madison,  and  on  the  20th  he  crossed  the  Oconee,  near  Greensboro.  The  inter-  , 
ruptions  he  met  from  the  enemy  amounted  to  nothing :  they  did  not  delay  his 
march.  Meantime  the  cavalry  was  ubiquitous.  The  eyes  of  the  army,  upon 
tiiem  rested  the  responsibility  of  finding  and  holding  roads,  bridges,  fords ;  of  dis- 
closing what  was  in  the  front;  of  guarding  front,  flanks,  and  rear  of  these  great 
compact  bodies,  as  they  moved  through  a  hoetOe,  an  unexplored  country,  in  which 
the  dangers  grew  and  multiplied  at  every  step.  What  a  glorious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  that  campaign  will  the  conduct  and  services  of  the  cavalry  make !  And 
how  fortunate  shall  we  esteem  ourselves,  if  some  officer  who  can  truly  say  magna 
poors  fiti,  would  chooee  our  pages  in  which  to  offer  it  to  the  world. 

Thus  moving,  it  seemed  to  be  General  Sherman's  policy  to  avoid  pitched  battles, 
to  pass  by  and  get  in  rear  of  those  towns  where  hasty  intrenchments  were  thrown 
op,  and  where  women  and  boys  of  thirteen  have  been  pressed  into  digging.  He 
does  not  want  them  at  all,  and  he  must  not  delay;  and  as  for  leavmg  them  in  his 
rear,  he  has  no  rear  nor  front  proper,  but  only  an  aim  with  which  these  cannot  in- 
terfere.   So  Macon  draws  a  long  breath,  while  Sherman  sweeps  by  and  is  gone. 

The  gpand  divisions  moving  along  their  lines  of  railway  concentrate  at  Millen, 
and  there  we  may  suppose  the  ^ort  but  striking  experience  of  the  march 
leads  to  the  flnal  determination.  The  railroads  destroyed,  the  Confederacy  again 
out  in  two,  only  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  Savannah.    Savannah  it  is. 

Again  the  cavalry  take  long  marches  in  front,  and  while  we  write  are  reported 
otdy  six  miles  ih>m  Savannah,  which  now  seems  the  prime  objective  of  the  move- 
ment Then  Sherman  marches  along  in  the  narrow  but  secure  pathway  between 
the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Rivers,  his  flanks  strongly  appuyet  on  both  streams,  at 
once  to  the  siege  of  Savannah  and  to  a  secure  base  on  the  Atlantia 

To  resist  this  march  of  Sherman,  the  people  of  Georgia,  stricken  with  a  great 
panic,  call  OQt  men  of  all  ages,  women,  and  children.  Not  content  with  "  rob- 
bing the  cradle  and  the  grave,*'  they  also  rob  the  domestic  hearth;  the  Gk>vemor 
issues  proclamations  in  rapid  succession,  pardons  and  releases  convicts  who  will  fight, 
and  all  talk  exceedingly  large,  but  with  exceeding  vagueness,  about  Sherman's 
defeat  and  final  destruction.  They  have  had,  as  Sherman  predicted  they  would 
tay,  victories  all  along  the  route;  but  strangely  enough  our  columns  would  move 
directly  forward,  although  so  often  defeated.  If  they  still  have  time  to  concentrate 
men  at  Savannah,  they  cannot  now  make  and  man  inland  forts,  where  it  was  never 
expected  they  would  be  needed;  they  cannot  at  once  fill  the  place  with  proper 
sup^s ;  and  they  cannot  long  resist  the  iron  drde  which  completes  the  invest- 
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ment  bj  sea  and  land.    At  the  latest  moment  we  hear  that  he  is  in  line  of  battle  at 
Savannah,  and  before  our  ink  (printer's)  is  dry,  the  great  battle  will  doubtless  be 
fought 

A  few  words  of  comment  must  dose  this  brief  summary  of  Sherman's  movement 

Ist  It  is  a  great  gtrategie  movement  Suddenly  cutting  loose  from  his  base,  when 
that  was  threatened,  he  moves  a  large  and  well  appointed  army,  without  a  prer.^o- 
nition,  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  upon  the  weak  and  unprotected  points  of  those 
strongholds  which  have  defied  ail  maritime  inventions  and  ingenuity.  He  thus 
makes  war  support  war,  cuts  the  enemy  in  two,  invades  his  rich  depot  of  supplies, 
renders  Hood  additionally  anxious  and  desperate ;  further  isolates  Richmond,  and 
"out  of  the  nettle  danger,  plucks  the  flower  safety." 

2d.  It  is  a  mammoth  raid;  a  broad  path  of  desolation  marks  his  track ;  the  rail- 
road communications  are  severed  and  destroyed ;  most  of  the  towns  in  his  rear  are 
rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  should  he  again  attempt  to  occupy  them,  and  hia 
chief,  almost  his  only  opposition  is  found  in  the  form  of  declaiming  generals  (ahnoet 
as  numerous  as  their  soldiers^  and  proclaiming  Governors,  whose  cry  of  "  wolf' 
is  unheeded,  even  now  that  the  peril  has  come. 

3d.  It  is  the  boldest  movement  of  its  kind  known  in  history.  By  some  it  has 
been  likened  to  Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow.  But  although  the  great  Emperor 
carried  "  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  more"  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  he  may 
be  said  never  to  have  entirely  abandoned  his  base,  for  until  he  crossed  the  Niemen, 
all  Europe  was  at  his  back  in  the  shape  of  the  strongest  alliances.  Pedes  and 
Prussians,  Saxons  and  Austrians  were  in  his  ranks,  and  he  left  garrisons  in  the 
conquered  towns,  as  he  advanced;  and,  although  his  supplies  sometimes  miscarried, 
it  was  provided  that  they  should  always  follow  in  his  train.  But  Sherman  has  no 
base,  and  no  supplies,  and  the  Moscow  he  will  reach  will  never  bum  to  compel  a 
disastrous  retreat 

To  us  it  has  more  in  common  with  the  famous  Anabasis.  But  the  Greeks  were 
fleeing  homeward  fh)m  Persian  treachery,  in  great  anxiety,  if  not  in  terror,  after 
the  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaza.  Their  glad  shout,  "The  seal  the  sea!"  when  they 
beheld  the  sunlit  waves  of  the  distant  Eoxine,  was  a  cry  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
safety.  Sherman  reverses  all  this ;  he  seeks  the  sea  indeed,  but  with  a  triumphant 
advance ;  and  although  his  glorious  veterans  will  hail  it  as  eagerly  as  did  the  teu 
thousand,  it  is  because  it  is  the  sign  not  only  of  perils  over,,  but  of  new  conquests. 

The  boldness  of  the  plan,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  arduous  execution  are  his. 
Let  the  great  glory  be  his  and  that  of  his  famous  army.  As  for  his  destruction,  to 
speak  of  it  is  ridiculously  absurd ;  he  is  not  only  perfectly  safe  in  any  event,  but  he 
cannot  now  fail  of  his  purpose. 

Such  being  the  great  cardinal  movement,  let  us  look  at  the  collaterals.  Hood, 
ang^and  desperate,  too  late  to  intercept  or  harass  Sherman,  his  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
establishes  his  base  on  the  Tennessee,  from  Florence  to  Decatur,  and  thence  moves 
rapidly,  with  numbers  superior  to  Thomas,  along  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road, to  overwhelm  Nashville,  and,  in  event  of  success,  to  invade  Kentucky.  Thus 
he  advances  upon  Pulaski,  crosses  the  Duck  River  at  Columbia,  and,  not  entirely 
unopposed  or  unchecked,  at  last  reaches  Franklin. 

Who,  for  a  moment,  doubts  the  true  policy  of  Thomas  ?  It  is  as  dear  as  noon- 
day. He  has  a  vast  region  to  protect :  he  must  retire  on  Nashville  and  receive 
strong  reinforcements.  Who,  then,  will  misunderstand  his  cautious  and  well- 
conducted  retreat  as  Hood  attacks  and  flanks  him,  admirably  aided  by  Forrest  with 
his  cavalry  7    This  brings  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of 

Gkhsral  Schofdcld's  Viotobt  at  Fbaitklin.— Following  cat  the  policy  we  have 
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indicated,  it  became  necessary  for  General  Schofield,  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  to  check  the  enemy  from  time  to  time,  until  he  could  get  his  trains  and 
maUrid  safely  to  Nashville.  So  there  was  fighting  at  Columbia,  and  a  sharp  action 
at  Spring  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Franklin,  on  the  29th  of  November,  after 
which  our  troops  retired  to  franklin. 

Here  Hood  pressed  Schofleld  so  fiercely  that  it  became  necessary  to  flg^t  a  battle. 
The  danger  was  great ;  the  town  was  filled  with  our  trains,  and  time  must  be 
gained  for  them  to  cross  the  Big  Harpeth,  and  hurry  on  to  Nashville.  On  this 
river,  in  a  bend  with  the  concavity  southward,  thus  forming  a  close  reentering,  is 
the  town  of  Franklin.  On  the  north  bank  is  a  well  constructed  fort,  with  heavy 
guns  in  barbette,  commanding  the  town  uid  the  country  southward,  and  also  pro- 
tecting tbe  railroad  and  turnpike  to  Nashville,  on  the  north  bank. 

Schofield  rapidly  formed  his  line  of  battle  south  of  the  town,  across  the  bend, 
in  semicircular  form,  both  wings  resting  on  the  river.  Stanley's  Corps  formed 
his  right,  and  Cox  his  left ;  the  head-quarters,  fh>m  which  every  point  of  the  field 
was  to  be  seen,  were  in  the  fort  Numerous  batteries  were  posted  in  ft-ont  of  our 
entire  line,  and  Wilson*8  cavalry  was  disposed  on  the  fianks. 

The  rebel  order  of  battle  placed  Cheatham  on  their  left,  Stewart  on  the  right, 
and  Lee  in  reserve  opposite  the  right  centre.  The  ranks  were  ranged  fovu*  deep 
on  the  wings.  They  were  about  to  try  their  old  system  of  tactics,  first  to  crush  our 
centre  and  then  to  attack  the  right  wing.  Meantime  our  trains  were  using  all  pos- 
sible ezpe^tion  to  get  away. 

The  battle  opens ;  the  irregular  firing  of  the  skirmishers  merges  into  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  drum-like  rattle  of  musketry.  Hood,  ever  valiant  but  never  wise, 
had  personally  inspected  our  lines,  and  then  riding  along  each  brigade  of  his  own 
army,  had  repeated  a  little  speech  prepared  and  conned  for  the  occasion :  '*  These 
lines  must  be  broken,  boys ;  break  them,  and  you  have  finished  the  campaign ; 
break  them,  and  nothing  can  impede  your  march  to  the  Ohio."  These  words  were 
t'le  prologue  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  sanguinary  battle  scenes  of  the  war. 
The  rebels  rushed  forward  in  a  magnificent  charge  upon  our  centre,  designed  to 
crush  it^  sever  the  two  wings,  beat  them  in  detail,  gain  the  town,  and  destroy  our 
trains.  On  came  the  long  lines  of  gray  and  steel,  with  an  unfiinching  valor  always 
the  most  admirable  in  war.  But  the  sweeping  fire  of  our  batteries  in  front,  and  the 
terrible  barbettes  from  the  fort  kept  up  a  /m  d'enfer  which  they  could  not  breast 
line  after  line  was  melted,  and  poured  back.  Lee's  reserves  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  with  fresh  vigor  succeeded  at  last  in  piercing  our  centre ;  it  swimg  wide  open 
like  a  human  gateway,  and  their  purpose  seemed  to  be  effected.  Not  so.  Behind 
our  centre  lay  Opdyke's  brigade  in  reserve.  This  was  the  critical  moment  General 
Stanley,  who  had  moved  like  Mars  upon  the  field,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  and  the 
coolest,  too,  is  said  to  have  called  out,  "  Opdyke,  I  want  that  line  restored."  '*  Con- 
'  dude  it  done.  General,"  was  the  cahn  reply,  which,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  will 
pass  into  proverbial  history.  It  was  done.  Opdyke  springs  upon  tbe  advancing 
rebels ;  Wagner  and  Riley,  who  had  given  way  under  the  tremendous  strain,  rally 
behind  him  and  charge  again,  recapture  the  guns  and  the  line,  and  take  a  thousand 
prisoners ;  a  brilliant  riposte. 

There  was  desultory  fighting  elsewhere — a  feeble  efibrt  on  our  right,  but  thus 
the  battle  ended  in  our  favor.  The  enemy's  loss  was  more  than  double  ours ;  we 
captured  eighteen  battle-flags,  our  trains  were  in  safety,  and  our  army,  true  to  its 
original  purpose,  left  the  barren  field  and  retired  to  Nashville. 

Of  course  Hood  claims  a  victory,  although  he  knows  far  better.  We  heartily  wish 
lum  many  such.  We  condemn  him  out  of  his  own  mouth.   The  campaign  in  Tennes- 
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Bee  is  not  ended ;  the  road  to  the  Ohio  is  still  slightly  obstructed,  and  his  own  situa- 
tion seems  to  grow  more  aimless  and  desperate  every  day.  We  are  fond  of  '^  old 
saws,"  especially  when  we  can  apply  them  to  "  modem  instances."  Hood  realizes 
more  than  any  other  rebel  general,  the  apophthegm  of  Horaice : 

"  TlB  oontill  expors  mole  mlt  sua." 

The  more  he  displays  such  vim^  the  better  for  us.  General  Schofield  deserves 
great  praise  for  his  forecast,  skill,  resolution,  and  judgment,  and  his  name  will  have 
a  permanent  and  brilliant  reputation  in  history  as  the  hero  of  Franklin. 

Of  other  movements  our  space  will  only  permit  a  brief  mention  of  the  action  at 
General  Foster  at  Grahamsville,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  seventy  miles 
from  Charleston,  and  thirty-four  from  Savannah.  This  was  manifestly  intended  as 
a  diversion  in  lavor  of  Sherman ;  and  although  it  seems  to  have  been  made  too 
soon,  the  force  still  remains  in  observation  on  the  Broad  River.  Our  troops  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  the  works,  which  were  defended  by  General  G.  W.  Smith, 
with  five  thousand  rebel  troops,  but  they  maintained  their  position  on  the  Broad 
River,  and  by  a  later  account  are  said  to  have  again  attacked  the  rebels  with  greater 
success. 

The  advance  of  General  Burbridge  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Bean  Station,  in 
East  Tennessee,  has  caused  Breckinridge  to  retire  northward  towards  Western 
Virginia.  He  will,  doubtless,  be  confirmed  in  his  retreat  by  the  advance  of  Stone- 
man,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  join  Hood,  if  such  be  his  purpose. 

From  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there  is  comparatively  little  to  chronicle.  The 
men  are  made  comfortable  in  "winter  quarters,"  which,  however,  may  be  vacated 
at  a  mementos  warning.  The  rebels  announce  that  Grant  is  going  to  make  an  at 
tack  at  an  early  day. 

Gregg's  raid  on  the  Weldon  Railroad  was  preparatory  to  a  greater  movement  He 
moved  out  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  marched  to  Duvall^s,  Rowanty,  and  Stony 
Creek  Stations  (the  latter  being  the  terminus  of  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Road), 
destroyed  these  stations,  and  numerous  mills,  and  depots  of  supplies.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  Gregg's  march,  General  Warren,  with  the  Fifth  Corps  and  a  portion  of 
the  Second,  a  strong  force  of  artillery  and  a  division  of  cavalry  moved  down  the 
Jerusalem  plank  road,  crossed  the  Nottoway  on  pontoons,  and  proceeded  as  (ar  as 
the  bridge  over  the  Meherrin  River,  where,  finding  the  enemy  in  force,  he  returned, 
having  thoroughly  destroyed  twenty  miles  of  the  railroad,  numerous  station  houses 
and  bridges,  and  thus  cut  off  one  means  and  the  most  important  of  supplies  for 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  On  his  return  he  burned  Sussex  Coiurt-House  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  some  of  our  stragglers ;  and  was  back  in  his 
old  quarters  before  the  rebels  were  sufficiently  aware  of  his  expedition  to  offer  the 
sUghtest  resistance. 

Every  thing  remains  quiet  in  Sheridan's  Army,  except  an  occasional  raid  which 
the  rebels  make  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Southern  unanimity  is  once  more  seriously  endangered.  South  Carolina  is  again 
about  to  secede :  a  series  of  resolutions,  presented  to  her  legislature  by  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett,  complains  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Confederate  Government;  declares  that 
she  is  not  amenable  to  Jefferson  Davis ;  that  he  has  no  right  to  emancipate  the 
slaves,  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  calls  on  the  other  States  not  to 
submit.    We  can  only  admire— her  consistency. 

GENERAL  KEADE. 
In  recognition  and  recompense  of  his  briUiant  and  faithful  services,  General 
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Meade  has  been  appointed  a  m^'or-general  in  the  regular  armj,  to  date  from  the 
10th  of  August  last 

The  immediate  presence  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  who  is  oommander-in-chief 
of  all  our  armies,  has  caused  the  world  sometimes,  nay  most  of  the  time,  to  forget 
that  from  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  to  the  present  moment,  General  Meade  has 
been  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  its  chief  in  every  bloody  battle, 
and  has  been  unsparing,  heroic,  and  self-sacrificing  in  his  labors  and  service.  We 
rejoice  at  this  promotion ;  it  is  his  due ;  it  calls  public  attention  to  his  real  high 
position ;  it  sUences  all  cavils,  and  adds  another  chaplet  to  the  crown  whose  laurels 
were  plucked  at  Gettysburg. 

FOREIGN  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

Mexico  is  at  length  declared  padficated.  Maximilian  is  a  fixture.  If  she  is 
latisfled  with  this  almost  bloodless  submission,  she  deserves  nothing  better;  we 
have  no  more  sympathy  to  waste  upon  her. 

The  capture  of  the  Florida,  about  which  our  President  maintains  a  dignified 
sUence  in  his  message,  has  given  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the  Brazilian 
Se(7etary  of  State,  and  our  Minister,  General  Webb.  Blaming  Brazil — as  well  as 
France  and  England — for  recognizing  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  our  ambassador 
accepts  the  fact,  and  half  promises  restitution.  The  accidental  destruction  of  the 
Florida — for  of  course  it  was  accidental— does  not  complicate  the  question  in  reality,  ** 

whUe  it  certainly  renders  any  restitution  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  make  less  pain- 
ful to  us. 

An  English  nobleman  without  a  title  has  been  visiting  us,  and  deserves  public 
recognition  and  thanks.  We  mean  Goldwin  Smith,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  has  clearer,  more  practical,  more  philo- 
sophic views  of  the  war  and  of  American  slavery,  than  any  man  who  has  written 
upon  it. 

Lord  Lyons  has  left  Washington,  ostensibly  on  the  score  of  his  health.  But  the 
sale  of  his  wines,  horses,  &c^  seems  to  indicate  no  intention  of  return. 

The  application  of  Lord  Whamcliffe  to  our  Government  to  permit  the  distribution 
of  the  money  realized  by  the  Anglo- Rebel  Bazaar,  among  the  Southern  prisoners, 
was  made  through  our  minister,  Mr.  Adams.  It  has  called  forth  an  able  and 
trenchant  letter  from  Mr.  Seward.  The  New  York  Herald  thus  presents  the  cor- 
respondence:— 

"  Lord  Whamdiffe  informs  Mr.  Adams  that  the  Liverpool  Bazaar  produced  about 
seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  asks  permission  for  an  accredited  agent  to  visit 
the  military  prisons  within  the  Northern  States  and  distribute  aid  to  their  inmates. 
He  denies  that  any  political  aid  is  aimed  at,  or  any  Imputation  that  rebel  prisoners 
are  deprived  of  such  attentions  as  the  ordinary  rules  enjoin.    He  says : — 

**  *The  issues  of  the  great  contest  will  not  be  determined  by  individual  sufiering, 
b^  it  greater  or  less,  and  you,  whose  family  name  is  interwoven  with  American 
history,  cannot  view  with  indifiference  the  sufferings  of  American  citizens,  whatever 
their  State  or  opinions.* 

*^  Mr.  Adams  replied  that  it  has  never  been  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  treat 
with  unnecessary  or  vindictive  severity  any  of  the  misguided  individual  parties 
in  this  deplorable  rebellion  who  have  fallen  into  its  hands  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  war,  and  that  he  should  greatly  rejoice  if  the  effects  of  such  sympathy  could 
be  extended  to  ministering  to  their  mental  aUment  as  well  as  their  bodily  suffering, 
thus  contributing  to  put  an  end  to  a  struggle  which  otherwise  is  too  likely  to  be 
only  procrastinated  by  their  English  sympathizers. 
Vol.  m. — 6 
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*'  Mr.  Seward  replies  as  follows  to  the  application  received  through  Mr.  Adams : 

"^Departme^tt  of  State,  Washington,  Dea  5,  1864. 
"  *  Sm — I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  November,  No.  80t,  to- 
gether with  the  papers  therein  mentioned,  viz^  a  oopj  of  a  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  you  on  the  12  th  of  November  last  by  Lord  Whamdiffe,  and  a  copy  of 
your  answer  to  that  letter.  You  will  now  inform  Lord  "WTiamdiffe  that  permission 
for  an  agent  of  the  committee  described  by  him  to  visit  the  insurgents  detained  in 
the  military  prisons  of  the  United  States,  and  to  distribute  among  them  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  of  British  gold,  is  disallowed.  Here  it  is  expected  that  your  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Whamdifft^  will  end.  That  correspondence  will  necessarily 
become  public  On  reading  it,  the  American  public  will  be  well  aware  that  while 
the  United  States  have  ample  means  for  the  support  of  prisoners  as  well  as  for 
every  other  exigency  of  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  insurgents  who 
have  blindly  rushed  into  that  condition,  are  suffering  no  privations  that  appeal  for 
relief  to  charity,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  American  people  will  be  likely  to 
reflect  that  the  sum  thus  insidiously  tendered  in  the  name  of  humanity,  constitutes 
no  large  portion  of  the  profits  which  its  contributors  may  be  justly  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  the  insurgents,  by  exchangmg  with  them  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  for  the  coveted  productions  of  immoral  and  enervating  slave  labor.  Nor  will 
any  portion  of  the  American  people  be  disposed  to  regard  the  sum  thus  ostenta- 
tiously offered  for  the  relief  of  captured  insurgents,  as  a  too  generous  equivalent 
for  the  devastation  and  dissolution  which  a  civil  war,  promoted  and  protracted  by 
British  subjects,  has  spread  throughout  the  States,  which  before  were  eminenUy 
prosperous  and  happy.  Finally,  in  view  of  this  last  officious  intervention  in  our 
domestic  affairs,  the  American  people  can  hardly  &il  to  recall  the  warning  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  directed  against  two  great  and  intimately  connected  public 
dangers,  namely,  sectional  faction  and  foreign  intrigue.  I  do  not  think  the  insur- 
gents have  become  debased,  although  they  have  sadly  wandered  iVom  the  ways  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  I  think  that,  in  common  with  all  our  countrymen,  they 
will  rejoice  in  being 'saved  by  their  considerate  and  loyal  Grovemment  from  the 
grave  insult  which  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  his  associates,  in  their  zeal  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States,  have  prepared  for  the  victims  of  this  unnatural  and 
hopeless  rebellion.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"*WiLUAM  H.  Skwabd."* 

OORRESPONDENOE. 

A  NEW  GUN. 
[TranslAted  from  the  "*  MillUlr  Zeitang.*^ 

The  Darmstadt  **  Universal  Military  Journal**  contained  in  the  first  number  of 
the  current  volume  a  correspondence  dated  New  York,  that  stated,  at  some  expense 
of  words,  that  the  Parrott  gun,  which  has  proved  so  excellent  at  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  on  several  other  occasions,  was  not  an  original  idea,  but  an 
invention  of  Mr.  Lindner,  and  that  the  merits  of  that  gentleman,  who  through  his 
inventions  was  about  to  reform,  or  rather  had 'already  reformed  the  whole  system 
of  artillery,  had  never  been  recognized  or  rewarded  as  they  deserved.  We  might 
doubt  whether  this  letter  was  really  written  in  New  York,  though  the  humbug 
might  require  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Bamum  himself. 

Even  though  the  "Military  Journal*'  should  publish  the  communications  sent  to 
it,  without  entering  into  a  strict  investigation  of  their  truth  and  justice,  yet  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed  therefor,  since  there  is  not  always  time  for  such  investiga. 
tions,  and  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the  subject  in  question  was  one  almost 
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unknown  in  Europe,  an  examination  was  not  possible,  and  the  Darmstadt  "  Mili- 
tary Journal"  naturally  accepted  the  communication  in  good  faith. 

But  since  we  happen  to  possess  a  somewhat  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
we  cannot  forbear,  while  we  reprint  the  letter  at  length,  adding  some  explanatory 
notes,  hoping  to  do  a  favor  tp  that  considerable  portion  of  our  readers  who  have 
been  mystified  by  the  correspondence. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

'^Nstr  ToBK,  December  ^  1868. 

"The  Parrott  cannon  is  not  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bobert  Parrott,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  of  Mr.  Edward  Lindner,  of  Berlin.*  Lindner  urged  Parrott,  some  years 
ago,  to  make  the  attempt  to  strengthen  cast-iron  cannon  by  an  iron  ring  forged  to 
the  breech,  f  Parrott  said  very  decidedly  that  this  would  be  an  impossibility,  for 
sueli  a  ring  would  never  be  solid  to  the  cast  iron ;  and  he  decUned  to  make  the 
attempt^  A  year  after  this  interview,  Parrott  took  out  his  patent,  which  set  forth 
especially,  that  he  strengthened  the  breech  of  his  cannon  by  an  iron  ring,  exactly 
as  Lindner  had  suggested  to  him.§  This  fact  was  related  to  me  by  Lindner  him- 
self |  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  indeed  I  steadfastly  believe  that  Parrott  played 
him  a  trick.  Lindner^s  last  invention,  however,  far  surpasses  the  Parrott,  and  every 
other  gnn.^  This  cannon  is  breech  loading,  is  cast  altogether  *  in  the  block,'  then 
drilled  and  rifled,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  remarkable  construction.**  Lindner 
made  a  12-pounder  of  this  description  at  his  own  expense,  which  I  myself  proved 
about  a  year  ago  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  trial  was  favorable  beyond  all  expec- 
tation ;ff  and  a  marked  distinction  of  this  cannon  is  the  prevention  of  the  recoil, 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  sea-service. ^f    This  g^n  was  exhibited  at  West 

*  We  mast  oonfeM  that  the  correspondent  does  not  long  leave  us  in  doabt  as  to  his  drift 

t  Even  were  this  statement  trae,  Mr.  Lindner  would  have  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  Parrott 
inTention,  for  the  peculiarity  of  Uiat  Invention  lies  in  something  very  different  from  the  strength- 
ening ot  the  breech  through  an  iron  ring.  Besides  this  gun-ring  is  not  an  original  idea  of  Lind- 
nerX  for  it  has  been  used  many  times,  in  many  places,  flrst  in  Belgium,  then  in  England,  Spain, 
Busda,  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  by  way  of  experiment  on  some  Austrian  naval  guns. 

X  If  Lindner  really  did  make  this  proposal,  Parrott  was  certainly  not  bound  on  that  account  to 
accede  to  it,  since  he  believed  in  the  propriety  of  the  construction  of  his  own  cannon  and  the 
ammunition  belonging  to  it,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  his  work  to  be  improved  (?)  by  others 
who  were  probably  totally  ignorant  of  his  invention. 

$  We  have  already  remarked,  how  little  the  gun-ring  proves,  and  how  Ikr  Mr.  Lindner  is  fi-om  a 
right  of  priority  in  its  invention. 

I  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  yet  more  to  hear  from  Parrot^s  rival,  if  we  bad  heard  less  in 
pndse  of  bis  system,  but  the  correspondent  should  have  the  more  considered  the  **  audiatnr  et 
altera  pars.** 

t  We  wish  Mr.  Lindner,  for  his  own  sake,  a  fhvorable  result  to  this  attempt,  and  that  his  gtin 
may  not  be  brought  to  trial  and  then  prove  a  miserable  fiasco  (as  may  have  happened  not  loAg 
ago  t)  but  we  wish,  at  this  moment,  that  the  Prussian  artillery  were  fomished  with  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  Parrott  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounders  {tehich  hatt  been  already 
prove<i)  during  the  attack  on  the  fortifications  at  D&ppel,  and  we  could  then  prove  that  much 
depends  not  only  on  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  on  the  system.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  the  Ikult  at  Missunde,  where  seventy-four  cannon  of  different  calibre  (but  none 
oytT  twenty-four  pounds)  were  used,  is  due  to  the  practice  or  to  the  system  (and  perhaps  to  the 
size  of  the  calibres). 

**  This  is  more  than  unlikely,  since  Mr.  Lindner  ascribed  the  peculiarity  and  the  consequent 
exeellenoe  of  the  Parrott  gun  only  to  the  iron  ring  already  mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  no 
opinion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rifling  and  the  shot,  or  at  least  ignores  it  entirely. 

ft  We  know  how  easy  It  is,  to  calcniate  the  effect  produced  by  the  tests  so  as  to  obtain  results  at 
vnoe  dazzling  and  deceptive.  Is  it  only  private  individuals  who  so  mislead  their  customers,  or  do 
oflleial  corporations  deceive  their  commissioners  and  themselves  by  showy  productions  and  illu- 
sions! 

XX  This  seeming  advantage  may  be  bought  very  dear  by  the  ^tarly  destruction  of  the  gun-car- 
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Pointi  tried  by  an  aathorized  oommission,  and  submitted  to  many  teeta.*  Tbe  com- 
miflsion  pronounced  itself  entirely  in  favor  of  this  new  invention,  which  is  not  an 
improvement  on  those  already  in  existence,  but  the  embodiment  of  an  original  idea.f 
That  the  Lindner  gun  was  not  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government,  may  bo 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Parrott  and  Dahlgren  combined  to  keep  up  tbe  market 
value  of  their  own  productionsj.  Lmdner's  oflTer,  to  compete  with  Dahlgren  and 
Parrott,  was  civilly  declined,§  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  cannon,| 
although  it  is  the  best,  the  most  original,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  service- 
able production  of  the  new  knowledge  of  artillery." 

If  the  lindner  cannon  is  really  "the  best,  the  most  original,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  most  serviceable  production  of  the  new  knowledge  of  artillery"  (we  see  the 
New  York  (?)  correspondent  knows  how  to  lay  the  colors  on  thickly),  then  Mr. 
Lindner  would  only  have  to  congratulate  himself,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
representatives  of  the  science  of  artillery  would  everywhere  give  the  greatest  pains 
to  the  examination  of  so  superior  an  invention,  and  would  grant  it  the  fullest  reoog- 

nition. 

We  have  only  to  remark,  in  addition,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  the 
Americans  have  had  sufficient  occasion  to  know  and  value  the  worth  of  superior 
anns,  and  especially  to  discriminate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  they  would  throw  away  good  and  useful  weapons  to  replace  them  by 
useless  and  expensive  ones. 

PIEDMONT. 

[fhnn  our  own  Correspondent] 

Tnmnc,  March  4. 

Thb  Army  Register  for  the  year  1864  gives  the  foilowuig  statistics  with  relation 
to  the  corps  of  officers  in  the  Piedmontese  Army : 

Generals  (•«.  and  oflf  duty) 262    Officers  of  Infantry 9,415 

Guards 223  "       "  Cavaky 1,013 

GeneralStaff 168  "       "Artillery 994 

Officers  attached  to  bureaux  and  "       "  Engineers 451 

p^^ts 1»686  "       "  Artillery-trains 192 

Officers  of  Carabineers 613  ^^^   -^^ 

officers  of  all  grades,  besides  the  corresponding  Sanitary  Corps,  the  medical  branch 
the  chaplains,  the  miUtary  intendancy,  and  a  host  of  military  employes. 


risge.  In  Bohleflwlg,  where  the  firing  wm  on  soft  gronnd,  uid  the  recoil  wm  oonseqaenUy  pre- 
rented,  manj  evil  eonBeqnenoes  ensaed. 

•  After  theae  manj  testa.  It  Ib  still  possible  thai  the  fitness  of  the  gun  wu  hot  psrtlaUy  proved 
•nd  Jndged.  After  all,  as  Ihr  as  we  know,  we  cannot  belieTe  Uwt  Mr.  lindner  has  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  and  that  the  conditions  that  attach  to  the  breech-loading  system  where  small 
arms  are  concerned,  can  be  more  eaailj  ftilfllled  in  a  cannon,  where  great  rapidity  of  firing  is  re- 
quired. 

t  This  originality  can  only  be  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  breech,  and  whether  this 
arrangement  have  a  practical  Talne,  can  only  be  asoerlalned  by  continaoos  trial.  The  arrangement 
of  the  lock  of  the  lindner  gun  is  besides  no  particularly  fiiTorable  sign  for  the  originality  of  the 
gun. 

X  The  practical  Americans  are  certainly  much  too  wise  not  to  find  out  the  most  serrloeablo. 

$  Probably  they  despised  the  ea^y  victory  that  might  and  most  have  been  theirs  In  a  contest 
with  Mr.  Lindner. 

I  Under  the  present  drenmatanoea,  while  so  much  money  Is  spent  In  America  on  munitions 
of  war,  this  (Hsminnsl  might  be  considered  significant 
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PERSONAL    ITEMS. 


Lisutenakt-Genebal  Grast  arrived  in  New  York  November  19th,  and  re- 
mained  unta  the  2l8t,  when  he  returned  to  the  front 

Brigadier-Generals  RuAia  Ingalla  and  Henry  J.  Hunt  have  been  brevetted  ae 
major-generals  of  volunteers.  M^jor  Biddle,  aide  to  General  Meade,  has  received 
the  brevet  of  colonel 

Mi^or-General  W.  8.  Hancock  has  been  relieved  fVom  the  command  of  the  Second 
Corps,  at  his  own  request,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  new 
veteran  "  First  CJorps,**  now  being  organized,  with  head-quarters  in  Washington. 

Major-General  A.  A.  Humphreys  assumed  command  of  the  Second  Corps  Novem-   • 
ber26th. 

Major-General  D.  N.  Couch  has  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  ordered  to  report  to  M^jor-General  Thomas  at  Nashville. 

Major-General  George  Cadwalader  succeeds  General  Couch  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Major-General  Q.  A.  GiUmore  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Miyor-General  Canby, 
to  perform  an  inspection  tour  of  the  defences  and  fortifications  in  the  West 

Major-G«neraI  N.  J.  T.  Dana  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  District 
of  West  Tennessee  and  Vicksburg,  with  head-quarters  at  Vicksburg. 

Mcyor-General  CL  C.  Washbume  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Post 
and  District  of  Vicksburg,  with  its  present  limits. 

Major-General  F.  I^teele  has  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  and  the  Department  of  Arkansas,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Canby.    Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds  succeeds  him  in  command. 

Major-General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  Sheridan,  and  left  Dayton,  Ohio,  November  29,  to  do  so. 
^Major-General  John  Newton  is  in  command  at  Key  West 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  has  been  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

Miyor-General  Emory  has  been  assigned  to  the  permanent  command  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps. 

M^'or-General  T.  F.  Meagher  has  reported  for  duty  to  M^jor-General  Steedman 
at  Chattanooga. 

Major-General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  relieved  fh>m  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri  December  6th,  and  M^jor-General  G.  M.  Dodge  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  in  his  stead. 

M^jor-Geueral  William  B.  Franklin  is  ordered  as  president  of  a  retiring  board  at 
Wilmington,  Del 

Major-General  W.  F.  Smith  is  temporarily  ordered  to  New  Orleans. 

Brigadier- General  Egan  has  been  made  m^or-general  for  services  before  Peters- 
burg. 

Brevet  Major-General  S.  G.  Burbridge  has  been  relieved  fh>m  the  command  in 
Kentucky,  and  Maj.-Gen.  George  Stoneman  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Brevet  Major-General  M.  C.  Meigs  has  been  assigned  to  duty  according  to  his 
brevet,  to  date  from  July  5, 1864. 
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General  F.  C.  Barlow  safled  for  Europe  Not.  9,  hoping  to  restore  his  shattered 
health.    The  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  his  leave  in  a  most  complimentary  order. 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  Rawlings,  chief  of  General  Grant's  stafi^  was  in  New 
York  November  13th,  staying  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hilljer. 

Brigadier-General  Truman  Seymour,  has  returned  to  the  Sixth  Corps. 

Brigadier-General  Morgan  L.  Smith  has  been  assigned  to  command  at  Yicksburg. 

Brigadier-General  Ashboth  has  been  compelled  by  his  wounds,  received  in  West 
Florida,  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  medical  attendance.  Brigadier-General  Bailey 
succeeds  him  in  command. 

Brigadier-General  John  P.  Hatch  has  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
District  of  Florida  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Northern  District,  relieving 
Brigadier-General  E.  £.  Potter,  who  takes  command  of  the  Hilton  Head  District 

Brigadier-General  E.  P.  Scammon  has  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Hilton  Head  District,  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  District  of  Florida. 

Brigadier-General  H.  N.  Wessels  has  been  appointed  commissary-general  of 
prisoners  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Brevet  Brig.-G^en.  Hofifman,  west  of  that  river. 

Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Barry,  who  is  prevented  by  severe  iUness  from  accom- 
panying General  Sherman  in  his  present  campaign,  is  temporarily  with  his  family 
at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Brig^ier-General  George  J.  Stannard  has  been  promoted  to  be  brevet  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  for  gallant  services  at  Fort  Harrison  (Chapin's  Farm),  where 
he  lost  his  right  arm. 

Brigadier-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  been  appointed  a  major-general  by  brevet. 
He  is  the  youngest  general  officer  in  the  service. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  B.  Porter  has  been  brevetted  m^or-general  for  distin- 
guished and  gallant  conduct  in  the  several  actions  since  crossing  the  Rapidan,  to 
rank  from  August  Ist,  1864. 

Colonel  Guy  V.  Henry,  40th  Massachusetts,  has  been  brevetted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for  gallantry  in  the  engagements  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

Colonel  S.  M.  Bowman,  who  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  District  of 
Delaware,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Wallace,  at  Baltimore,  has,  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive,  been  returned  to  the  former  command. 

Captain  W.  V.  Hutchins  has  been  appointed  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Tenth 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 

The  President  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  Major-General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  and  Brigadier-Generals  E.  A.  Payne  and  Neal  Dow,  to  date  from  Nov.  30. 

The  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  have  been  discontinued.  The  white  troops  of 
both  corps  have  been  reformed  into  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  Major-General  E.  0. 
C.  Ord  commanding.  And  all  the  black  troops  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Corps  have  been  organized  into  a  Corps  d'Afrique,  designated  the  Twenty-fifth 
Corps,  under  Major-General  G.  Weitzel. 

Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont  was  in  New  York  November  16,  and  visited  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  assumed  oonmiand  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  Nov.  1. 

Acting  Rear-Admiral  C.  H.  Bell  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron  October  25,  and  arrived  in  New  York  Nov.  4,  in  U.  S.  S.  Rhode  Island. 

Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  landed  in  Boston  November  8. 
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Army  Directory. 

The  following  is  published  for  refereDoe  (future  ohanges  will  be  noticed  aa  thoT" 
occur): — 

8ECRBTABT  OF  WAE. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton — Office,  second  floor  War  Department 

ASSISTAirr  SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 

Hon.  p.  H.  Watson  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Dana — Offices,  third  floor  War  Department 

OENBRAL*IN-0HIBF. 

Office  in  charge  of  Captain  Q.  K.  Leet,  Assistant  Ac^'utant-General,  No.  29,  Win- 
der's Buildings,  second  floor. 

OHIBP  OF  STAFF. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck — Office,  comer  F  and  Seventeenth  streets. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas — Office,  War  Department 

BUREAU  OF  MILrrART  JUSTIOI. 

Brigadier-GeneralJoseph  Holt,  Judge- Adyocate  General — Office,  Winder's  Build- 
ing, comer  F  and  Seventeenth  streets. 

JUDOES-ABYOCATB. 

Major  L.  C.  Turner,  Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  Washington,  Ac. — Office,  639 
Seventeenth  street 

Thcopbilus  Gaines,  Major  and  Judge-Advocate,  Twenty-Second  Army  Corps — 
Office,  534  Fourteenth  streets. 

SOUCITOR  OF  THE  WAB  DEPARTlfENT. 

Hon.  William  Whiting — Office,  Rooms  Nos.  29  and  31,  War  Department 

inspbctor-oenbral's  departhbnt. 
Office,  637  Seventeenth  street 

burbau  of  the  signal  OORPa 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer— Office,  167  P 
Ftreet 

pbovost-harshal  genebal. 

Brigadier-General  James  B.  Fry — Office,  War  Department 
quabtebmasteb's  depabtment. 

Brevet  Major-General  M.  0.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-Genetal — Office,  Art  Union 
Building,  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  street 

Brigadier-Gkneral  D.  H.  Rucker,  D^p6t  Quartermaster — Office,  comer  G  and 
Eighteenth  streets. 

Captain  J.  M.  Moore,  Chief  Assistant  Quartermaster— Office,  comer  Twenty-First 
and  F  streets. 

Colonel ,  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Washington — Office,  634j 

536,  538,  and  640  Fourteenth  street  near  New  York  Avenue. 

Captain  H.  L.  Thayer,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Volunteers,  Post  Quartermaster 
—Office,  232  G  street 
Captain  D.  G.Thonms,  Military  Storekeeper — Office,  304  H,  near  Seventeenth  street 

subsistence  DEPABTin&NT. 

Brigadier-General  A.   B.  Eaton,  Commissary-General— Office,  on  La  Fayette 
Square,  comer  H  street  and  Jackson  Place. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Bell,  D^p6t  Commissary — Office,  223  G  street 
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MEDICAL  DGPABTlfENT. 

"Brigadier-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General — OflElce,  comer  Fifteenth  street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Cujler,  Acting  Medical  Inspector-General,  United 
States  Army— Office,  302  H  street,  comer  of  Seventeenth  street,  first  floor. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  0.  Hamlin,  Medical  Inspector  Department  of  Washington — 
Office,  No.  4  Louisiana  Avenue. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Wilson,  Medical  Inspector  United  States  Army,  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac— Office,  at  Rev.  Dr.  Samson^s,  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Surgeon  R.  0.  Abbott,  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Washington — Office,  132 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Surgeon  Basil  Norris,  to  attend  officers  of  the  Regular  Army — Office,  comer  Four- 
teenth and  G  streets. 

Surgeon  Thomas  Antisell,  to  attend  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Army — Office,  in  a 
tnme  building  on  the  space  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets,  south  side 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Surgeon  C.  Sutherland,  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Purveyor — Office,  212  6  street,  near 
Eighteenth. 

General  Hospitals  are  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  R.  0.  Abbott. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM, 

H  street,  between  Fourteenth  street  and  New  York  Avenue.    Open  daily,  except 
Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m. 

EXAMINING  BOARD  FOB  ASSISTANT  SUROEONS  OF  VOLUNTEERS. 

Thomas  Antisell,  President — Office,  in  a  frame  building  on  the  space  between 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets,  south  side  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

PAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel  T.  P.  Andrews,  Pmnaster-General,  detached  on  special  duty.  Major  B. 
M.  Brice,  Acting  Pajrmaster-General,  in  charg^  of  the  department — Office,  comer  F 
and  Fifteenth  streets. 

Chief  Clerk  £.  H.  Brooke,  Examination  of  Accounts — Office,  211  F  street 

Major  Hutchins — Discharge  Office  of  all  Officers,  comer  F  and  Fifleenth  streetn. 

Major  Rochester — Discharge  Office  of  all  Officers,  comer  F  and  Fifteenth  streets. 

Major  Potter — Discharge  office  of  Regulars,  comer  F  and  Fifteenth  streets. 

Major  Taylor— Discharge  Office  of  Volunteer  Soldiers,  comer  Thirteenth  street 
and  New  York  Avenue. 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier-General  R.  Delafield,  Chief  Engineer — Office,  Winder's  Building,  comer 
F  and  Seventeenth  streets. 

ORDNANOE  DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier-General  A.  B.  Dyer,  Chief— Office,  Winder's  Building,  comer  F  and 
Seventeentii  streets. 

MIUTART  DEPARTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Miy'or-General  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  department — Head-quarters,  comer  of 
Fifteentb-and-a-balf  street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Brigadier-General  J.  A.  Haskin,  Chief  of  Artillery,  Department  of  Washington — 
Office  with  Major-General  C.  C.  Augur,  comer  Fifteenth-and-a-half  street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Captain  H.  W.  Smith,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  DiFcharge  Office  for  Depart- 
ment — Office,  536  Fourteenth  street 

Colonel  T.  Ingraham,  Provost- Marshal,  District  of  Washington — Office,  comer 
Nineteenth  and  I  streets. 

DEFENCES  OP  WASHINGTON. 

Brevet  Major-General  J.  G.  Bamard,  Chief  Engineer — Office,  northwest  comer 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  streets. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Major-General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Commissioner  for  Exchange  of  Prisoners — Office 
38  Winder's  Building,  second  floor. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  William  Hoffinan,  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners — 
Office  148  F  street,  comer  of  Twentieth  street. 
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Brevet  Brigadier-General  D.  C.  McCaUum,  Saperintendent  of  Militarj  Bailroads — 
Office,  250  G  street,  near  Seventeenth  street 

Brigadier-General  A.  P.  Howe,  Inspector  of  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. — Office,  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  street 

Cavalry  Bureau — 302  H  street,  under  command  of  Major-General  Halleck,  Chief 
of  Staff;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ekin,  in  charge  of  Purchase  and  Inspection  of  Horses, 
and  Quartermaster  duties — Office,  No.  374  H  street 

Captain  Henry  Eeteltas,  15th  United  States  lufiintry.  Commissary  of  Musters — 
Office,  comer  Nineteenth  and  G  streets. 

Brevet  Colonel  C.  W.  Foster,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Chief  of  Colored  Bu- 
reau— Office,  531  Seventeenth  street,  opposite  War  Department 


Eeaignation  of  Gen.  MoOlellan— Promotion  of  (Jen.  Sheridan. 

[General  Orders  Na  282.] 

War  Depabtment,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  [• 
Wabhinoton,  Nov.  14,  1864.  ) 
Ordered  by  the  President, 

L  That  the  resignation  of  Gboboe  B.  MoClellan,  as  Major-Goneral  in  the 
United  States  Army,  dated  November  8,  and  received  by  the  Adjutant-General  on 
the  10th  instant,  be  accepted  as  of  the  8th  of  November. 

IL  That  for  the  personal  gallantry,  military  skill,  and  just  confidence  in  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  his  troops,  displayed  by  Philip  H.  SoBRiDA^f  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  at  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his 
routed  army  was  reorganized,  a  great  national  disaster  averted,  and  a  brilliant 
victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  for  the  third  time  in  pitched  battle,  within  thirty 
days,  PniLip  H.  Sheridan  is  appointed  Major-General  in  the  United  States  Army, 
to  rank  as  such  from  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assist  Adj.-Qcru 

Insignia  of  Bank  Dispensed  with. 

[General  Orders,  No.  286.] 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  V 
Washington,  Nov.  22,  1864. ) 
Officers  serving  in  the  field  are  permitted  to  dispense  with  shoulder-straps  and 
the  prescribed  insignia  of  rank  on  their  horse  equipments.  The  marks  of  rank 
prescribed  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulder-straps  will  be  worn  on  the  shoulder  in  plaoe 
of  the  strap.  Officers  are  also  permitted  to  wear  overcoats  of  the  same  color  and 
shape  as  those  of  the  enlisted  men  of  their  command.  No  ornaments  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  overcoats,  hats,  or  forage  caps ;  nor  will  sashes  or  epaulettes  be 
required. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assist  Adj.- Gen. 

Dismissalsi 

Far  (he  Week  ending  November  6,  1864^ 

Colonel  H.  L.  Potter,  7th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  November  2,  1864,  for 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  involving  complicity  on  his 
part  in  an  attempt  to  defVaud  a  soldier  of  his  bounty. 

Captain  William  Neussil,  82d  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  October  29,  1864,  for 
having  presented  and  certified  to  a  fraudulent  claim  against  the  United  States. 

Captain  Edwin  M.  Newoomb,  16th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  October  29,  1864, 
for  absence  without  leave. 
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Captain  John  T.  CroflT,  16th  unattached  oompanj  Massachusetts  Volunteer  MQitia, 
to  date  October  29,  1864,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman. 

Captain  James  Cullen,  1st  Michigan  Cavalry,  to  date  November  1,  1864,  for 
drunkenness  when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Harper,  5th  New  Tork  Cavalry,  to  date  November  1, 
1864,  for  misconduct  before  the  enemy,  and  drunkenness  while  on  duty. 

Second  Lieutenant  G.  B.  Smith,  4th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  September 
26,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially  and  failed  to 
appear  before  the  Commission. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  October  4,  1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission: 

For  being  in  the  City  of  Washington  wiQynii  avihorUy^  and  failing  to  report  at  JTead- 
quarters  Military  District  of  Washington^  under  arrest,  as  ordered. 
Second  Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Oliver,  Battery  C,  Independent  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
tillery. 

Deserticn, 
First  Lieutenant  Michael  Dempsey,  24th  Michigan  Volunteers. 

Fbr  gross  intoxication^  and  conduct  scandalous^  disgraceful,  and  unbecoming  an  officer 

and  gentleman. 
Captain  Michael  Gleason,  23d  Illinois  Volunteers. 

F\fr  the  WeeJ:  ending  November  12,  1864. 

Major  J.  M.  Daily,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  November  10,  1864,  for 
absence  without  leave. 

"Captain  T.  J.  Manning,  73d  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  November  10,  1864, 
for  breach  of  arrest,  and  absence  without  leave  while  under  charges  for  trial  by 
court-martial. 

Captain  Joseph  W.  Hall,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  November  7,  1864, 
fpr  inefficiency,  utter  worthlessness,  and  absence  without  leave. 

Captain  A.  J.  Ralph,  6th  Michigan  Volunteers  (Ist  Heavy  Artillery),  to  date 
November  7,  1864,  for  robbing  and  swindling  enlisted  men  under  his  command, 
and  neglect  of  duty  in  allowing  them  to  desert. 

Captain  Joseph  M.  Kirk,  39th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  to  date  March  31,  1864. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Smith,  13th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  November  5, 1864. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Salisbury,  14th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  No- 
vember 11,  1864,  for  insolent  and  insubordinate  conduct  toward  his  commanding 
officer. 

First  Lieutenant  Alexander  Anderson,  14th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  Novem- 
ber 10,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  in  going  to  a  private  house  to  receive  medi- 
cal treatment  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  at  a  general  hospital 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Weaver,  28th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  November  9, 
1864,  for  protracted  absence  without  leave  from  his  regiment. 

First  Lieutenant  Martin  Mahan,  16th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  November 
8,  1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances  that  may  be  due  him,  for  repeatedly 
enlisting  minors  contrary  to  law. 

First  Lieutenant  James  0.  Christie,  Regimental  Quartermaster  13th  New  York 
Cavalry,  to  date  November  7,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  F.  Armstrong,  13th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  November 
7,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jacob  S.  Parker,  115th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  to 
date  November  7,  1864,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under  charges. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Kinnicutt,  34th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  to  date 
November  8,  1864,  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  wanton  abuse  of  a  horse,  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  with  loss  of  pay  to  the  amount  of  $75,  the  depreciated  value 
of  said  horse  since  in  his  possession. 

For  the  Week  ending  November  19,  1864. 

Colonfel  Thomas  Stevens  and  Major  (Jeorge  N.  Richmond,  2d  Wisconsin  Cavalry, 
to  date  November  17, 1864,  for  general  worthlessness,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
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Captaiii  J.  P.  Wagner,  202d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  November  12, 1864, 
for  drunkenness,  and  desertion  of  bis  command  while  on  picket  guard. 

Captain  Judson  Hajcock,  1st  United  States  Cavalry,  to  date  November  12, 1864, 
for  cowardice,  drunkenness  on  duty,  and  absence  without  leave. 

Captain  Benjamm  F.  Craig,  14th  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  to  date  November  12, 
1864,  for  cowardice,  and  utter  worthlessness  as  an  officer. 

Captain  Carswell  McClellan,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  United  States  Volun- 
teers,  to  date  November  16,  1864. 

Captain  William  H.  Vallanoe,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers, 
to  date  November  16,  1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowanoes. 

Captahi  Simpson  Hamburger,  91st  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  November  17, 
1864,  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  absence  without  leave,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  Jassay,  124th  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  November  17, 
1864,  for  repeated  disobedience  of  orders. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  A.  Vervais,  2d  Minnesota  Cavalry,  to  date  November  15, 
1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  gross  disobedience  of  orders,  and  general  ineffi- 
ciency. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  October  17, 1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Fbr  being  in  the  City  of  Waahington  without  authority,  andfaiUng  to  report  under  ar- 
rest at  Headquarters  MHitary  District  of  Washington,  as  ordered. 

Lieutenant  Adam  Schrant,  21st  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Absence  voithcmt  leave. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Goldsborough,  5th  Maryland  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Cunningham,  14th  West  Virginia  Volunteers,  to  date 
November  12,  1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances  since  July  26,  1864,  for 
absence  without  leave,  and  utter  worthlessness  as  an  officer. 

F(/r  the  Week  ending  November  26,  1864. 

Captain  Jehu  Evans,  4th  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  to  date  November  22,  1864, 
for  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  aud  military  discipline. 

Captain  David  Cain,  10th  Missouri  Cavalry,  to  date  November  23,  1864,  for  ab- 
sence witliout  leave,  and  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  October  24, 1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission: — 

Absence  without  leave. 
Captain  Ruthven  W.  Houghton,  3d  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 
Second  Lieutenant  Justus  Shiebler,  15th  New  York  Artillery. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  November  21, 1864,  for  absenting  themselves  from 
their  commands  during  the  engagement  of  October  19,  1864: — 
Captain  James  Humes,  15th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Martin  Park,  11th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Philip  T.  Poe,  11th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  November  22, 1864,  for  absenting  themselves  from 
their  commands  during  the  engagement  of  October  19,  1864: 

Captain  James  W.^yers,  1 1th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Second  LieutenantTHarry  Hinckley,  15th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Surgeon  W.  H.  Tanner,  178th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  November  22,  1864, 
for  absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  George  T.  Curvan,  148th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  No- 
vember 21, 1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  for  misapplication  of  company 
funds,  and  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline,  while  Acting 
Adjutant  of  (^mp  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

First  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Barnes,  Veteran  Reserve  C6rps,  to  date  November  22, 1864. 
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First  Lieutenant  Anton  Meyer,  12th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  November 
23,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Chapman,  9th  Michigan  Cavalry,  to  date  November  21, 
1864,  for  want  of  due  appreciation  of  his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
service  in  having  requested  a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  same. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Runyan,  129th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  November 
22,  1864,  fer  cowardice,  and  for  straggling  from  his  command  while  it  was  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  August  19,  1864. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  J.  Saunders,  1st  Iowa  Cavalry,  to  date  November  10, 
1864,  for  being  a  drunkard,  and  useless  to  the  service. 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.Johns,  10th  Illinois  Cavalry,  to  date  October  12,  1864, 
for  drunkenness,  repeated  disobedience  of  orders,  associating  and  drinking  with 
private  soldiers,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  and  absence  without 
leave. 

Lieutenant  A.  V.  Bumham,  Ist  Connecticut  Cavalry,  to  date  November  14, 1864, 
for  disobedience  of  orders. 

Captain  J.  W.  Peabody,  2d  Louisiana  Volunteers,  to  date  October  20,  1864,  on 
account  of  physical  disability  arising  from  a  loathsome  disease  disqualifying  him 
fh)m  duty  and  the  result  of  his  own  imprudence  and  immorality. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Mathews,  5th  New  York  Heavy  .^jrtillery,  to  date 
August  7,  1864,  for  habitual  drunkenness. 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Captain  Frederic  G.  Lamed,  12th  United  States 
Infantry,  has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Army,  to  date  from  August  31, 
1863,  for  having  disappeared  and  having  remained  absent  since  August,  1863. 

The  name  of  Captain  James  S.  Hall,  Sig^nal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  has  been 
dropped  fVom  the  rolls  of  the  Army,  to  Uike  effect  December  7,  1863,  for  absence 
witliout  leave. 

Dishonorably  Discharged. 

The  orders  heretofore  issued  mustering  out  of  service  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill  and 
Captain  William  Wright,  9th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  have  been  so  amended  as  to 
dishonorably  discharge  them  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

War  Depabtmekt,  1 

Adjutakt-General's  Office,  [• 
Washinoton,  Nov.  8,  1864.  ) 
The  following-named  officers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  fh)m  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  53,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War 
Department,  having  reported  that  satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  their 
respective  cases,  viz. : — 

Mcyor  J.  B.  Williams,  Ist  New  York  Cavalry. 
Major  George  V.  Boutelle,  21st  New  York  Cavalry. 

Nov.  21,  1864. 
Lieutenant  D.  M.  Jones,  61st  Ohio  Volunteers,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military  Commission  instituted  by  Special 
Orders,  No.  63,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War  Department,  having  reported  that 
satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  his  case. 

Nov.  28,  1864. 
Lieutenant  William  W.  Webb,  7th  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  charged  with 
offences,  and  heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  the  Military  Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  53, 
series  of  1863,  from  the  War  Department,  having  reported  that  satisfactory  defence 
has  been  made  in  his  case. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Gapen,  16th  United  States  Infantry,  heretofore  published  for 
failing  to  report  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  ordered,  is  exempt  from  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  satisfiiotory  explanation  to  the  charges  agunst  him 
having  been  received  at  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 
Assistant  Adjutant- General 
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Dismissals  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued,  in  the  following  cases,  have  been 
reroked : — 

Captain  J.  B.  Eriekson,  24th  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  Samuel  Barry,  67th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  with  a  view  to  his  trial  by 
couri-martiaL 

Assistant  Surgeon  S.  A.  Grimes,  32d  Ohio  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Root,  "  Merrill's  Horse'*  Missouri  Volunteers,  and 
he  is  honorably  discharged  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  of  date  of  the  order 
of  dismissal. 

Captain  Byron  C.  Eetcham,  64th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  he  is  restored  to  his 
command,  provided  the  yacaocy  has  not  yet  been  filled  by  the  Grovemor  of  his 
State. 

Assistant  Surgeon  G.  W.  H.  Kemper,  Itth  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honor- 
ably discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Captain  F.  B.  Holt>  1st  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been  honorably  dis- 
diarged,  to  date  September  12, 1 864. 

Second  Lieutenant  Mortier  L.  Norton,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

*  Dismissal  Amendedi 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  First  Lieutenant  George  S.  Hutting,  96th 
United  States  Colored  Infantry,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  read  First  Lieutenant 
George  &  Nutting,  96th  United  States  Colored  Infantry. 

Dishonorable  Discharge  Bevoked. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dishonorably  discharging  First  Lieutenant  Charles  T. 
Barouz,  119th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  has  been  revoked,  and  he  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  former  order. 

Bestored  to  Commission. 

Major  Timothy  Quinn,  1st  New  York  Lincoln  Cavalry,  heretofore  dismissed,  has 
been  restored,  with  pay  from  the  date  at  which  he  rejoins  his  regiment  for  duty, 
provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  by  the  (Governor  of  the  State. 

Captain  William  T.  Cummings,  19th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  heretofore  dismissed, 
has  been  restored,  with  pay  from  the  date  at  which  he  rejoins  his  regiment  for 
duty,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  by  the  Governor  of  his  State. 

Captain  J.  M.  Adams,  1st  Missouri  Cavalry,  heretofore  dismissed,  has  been  re- 
stored, with  pay  from  the  date  at  which  he  rejoins  his  regiment  for  duty,  provided 
the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Disability  Bemoved. 

The  disability  to  receive  another  appointment  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  imposed  by  sentence  of  a  general  Court-Martial,  "  to  be  dismissed  the  service 
of  the  United  States,"  in  the  case  of  Captain  C.  J.  Dietrich,  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence of  Volunteers,  has  been  removed. 

Publication  Beoalled. 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-Gbnebal'8  Ofpice,  [. 
Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864.  ) 
The  official  publication  of  Second  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Humphrey,  13th  United  States 
In&ntry,  for  failing  to  report  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  ordered,  is  hereby  recalled, 
evidence  having  been  furnished  this  office  of  the  decease  of  that  officer  on  the  4th 
ultima 

E.  D.   TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant' General 

Presentation  of  Captured  Bebel  Flags. 

The  following  rebel  flags,  were  delivered  at  the  War  Department  November  12, 
1854,  by  their  captors,  who  received  medals  of  honor  for  their  gallantry : — 
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Battle-flag  of  the  47th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  captured  at  Hatcher's  Run, 
Virginia,  October  27,  1864,  by  Sergeant  Daniel  Murphy,  19th  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers, General  Egan's  command,  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Army 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  residence,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Battle-flag  of  the  26th  North  Cardina  Regiment,  captured  at  Hatcher's  Run, 
Virginia,  October  27,  1864,  by  Sergeant  Alonzo  Smith,  7th  Michigan  Volunteers, 
General  Egan's  command.  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Army  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  residence,  Allen,  Michigan. 

Medals  of  Honor. 

Medals  of  honor  have  been  awarded  the  following  men,  for  gallantry  in  captur- 
ing rebel  flags,  in  tlie  engagement  near  Nineveh,  West  Virginia,  November  12, 
1864,  in  which  General  Powell's  Division,  of  General  Sheridan's  Army,  captured 
two  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  colors : — 

Sergeant  Levi  Shoemaker,  Company  A,  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  who  captured  the 
flag  of  the  22d  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Private  James  F.  Adams,  Company  D,  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  who  captured  the 
flag  of  the  14th  Virginia  Regiment. 

Record  of  Courts-Martial.        » 

Second  Lieut.  Mandeville  i.  Fogg,  Battery  E,  Ist  Reg.  W.  Va.  Vol.  Light  Art., 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

First  Lieut  Patrick  S.  Early,  13th  Pa.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  with  for- 
feiture of  all  pay  and  allowances  now  due,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  Fort 
DeLiware  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Capt.  Henry  Troll,  Battery  A,  2d  Mo.  Art.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Capt  A.  A.  Guest,  2d  U.  S.  Sharpshooters,  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
missed the  United  States  service,  with  the  forfeiture  (to  the  United  States)  of  all 
pay  and  allowances. 

First  Lieut  Joseph  S.  Oakley,  120th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  two  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  ninety-four  cenis ;  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier,  then  be  dishonorably  discharged  the  United 
States  service,  and  to  be  confined  in  such  penitentiary  as  the  proper  authorities 
may  appoint  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;*  the  order  promulgating  this  sentence  to 
be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 

First  Lieut  Frank  H.  Boyd^  8th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Art.,  sentenced  to  foHeit  all  pay 
and  allowances  due  or  to  become  due  him  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars,  to  be  dishonorably  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
be  confined  for  the  term  of  three  years  in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  or 
at  such  other  plaoe  of  confinement  as  may  be  designated  by  the  proper  authority. 

First  Lieut  John  Knoppel,  1st  Md.  Vet  Vols.,  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  pay  and 
allowances  that  are  or  may  become  due  him,  and  that  he  be  dishonorably  dis- 
missed the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Capt  J.  J.  Wakefield,  Co.  K,  27th  Regt.  U.  S.  Col'd  Troops,  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered  the  service. 

Second  Lieut  Thomas  B.  Campbell,  30th  Regt.  U.  S.  Col'd  Troops,  sentenced  to 
be  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Lieut.  Nelson  Mitchell,  10th  N.  Y.  Cav.  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Capt.  David  Thompson,  2d  D.  C.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

First  Lieut  E.  F.  Wenckeback,  4th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  pub- 
licly hy  Uie  commander  of  the  Twenty-Second  Army  Corps. 

First  lieut.  John  W.  Peck,  2d  D.  C.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  mili- 
tary e^rviee  of  the  United  States. 

Caiit,  K.  M.  Warren,  Ind.  Mounted  Co.  one  hundred  days'  Pa  Vols.,  sentenced  to 
be  (I ii^ honorably  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Capi.  William  McNally,  T^th  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  to  forfeit 
all  jmy  and  allowances  due  and  to  l>ecome  due,  and  to  be  imprison^  at  hard  labor 
in  tho  pf  tiileatiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  Commanding 
tieneml  may  direct,  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

First  Lieiit.  B.  J.  Ashley,  7th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Art,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  tho 

•  Sn  uinchtif  the  sentence  in  this  case  n?  directs  confinement  "in  snch  penitentiary  as  the  proper 
iiijlLorUk'3  ijitiy  appoint  for  the  term  of  three  years"  is  rotnittocL 
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senrioe  of  the  United  States,  and  to  forfeit  all  paj  and  allowances  which  are  now 
due  or  may  become  due  him. 

Capt  John  H.  Devine,  93d  N.  T.  8.  N.  G-.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  and  utterly 
disabled  to  have  or  hold  any  office  or  employment  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States ;  sentence  mitigated  to  dismissal  fVom  the  military  service  of  the  U.  States. 

Gaptahi  Absabm  B.  Selheimer,  195th  Pa  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

First  Lient.  Samuel  B.  Marks,  195th  Pa.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

first  Lieut  Richard  H.  See,  16th  Pa.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 

Surgeon  Robert  L.  Waterbury,  93d  N.  T.  S.  N.  G.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  ihe 
service  of  the  United  States. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  Russell,  Jr.,  43d  N.  T.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by 
the  General  commanding,  in  General  Orders. 

Capt.  John  L.  Jefiferies,  1 10th  Pa.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Second  Lieut  L.  A.  Waldo,  50th  N.  T.  Engineers,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Second  Lieut  A.  M.  Herrick,  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service 
ofthe  United  States. 

Capt.  T.  A.  Byrens,  13th  Pa.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered;  sentence  commuted 
to  forfeiture  of  pay  proper  for  six  months. 

Firfil  Lieut  Ale£  Buchannan,  96th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

First  Lieut  Zeno  I.  Downing,  98th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Lieut  Paul  Buchmeyer,  Battery  H,  3d  N.  Y.  Art,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Capt  Jesse  W.  Peabody,  2d  La.  Mounted  Inf.,  sentenced  to  forfeit  one-half  of 
one  month^s  pay,  and  be  reprimanded  in  General  Orders. 

Act  Asst  Surgeon  E.  Herwig,  U.  S.  A.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice ofthe  United  States. 

Major  John  C.  Febles,  7th  Cav.,  119th  Ind.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered;  sen- 
tence mitigated  to  a  public  reprimand  by  his  commanding  officer. 

Lieut  F.  G.  Drieskill,  48th  Ky.  Vols,,  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  dismissed  the 
eervioe  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Lieut.  Wm.  G.  Gabhart,  13th  Ky.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 

First  Lieut  Charles  A.  McCue,  37th  Ky.  Mounted  Inf.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Capt  Barry  H.  Ljmch,  86th  U.  S.  Col'd  Inf.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  ser* 
vice ;  sentence  mitigated  to  forfeiture  of  pay  and  emoluments  for  three  months. 

Capt  John  C.  Gosman,  86th  U.  S.  CoFd  Inf ,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 

Lieut-CoL  J.  B.  Leake,  20th  Iowa  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  in  orders 
by  the  Commanding  Officer  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

Capt  Orin  A.  Avery,  3d  R.  I.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service ;  sen- 
tence mitigated  to  a  forfeiture  of  two  months'  pay  and  emoluments. 

First  Lieut  George  L.  Cross,  13th  Wis.  Battery,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Lieut  James  B.  Moore,  43d  Regt  U.  S.  CoVd  Troops,  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered  the  service,  with  the  loss  of  all  pay  and  emoluments  except  so  much  as 
may  be  due  the  sutler  and  laundress. 

lieut-CoL  N.  H.  Hixon,  13th  Ohio  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  with  loss  of 
all  pay  and  allowances  from  September  30,  1864. 

Major  N.  Ward  Cady,  2d  N.  Y.  Mounted  Rifles,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the 
service,  with  loss  of  all  pay  due  or  to  become- due. 

Major  Jacob  Szink,  First  Battalion  one  hundred  days*  Pa.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be 
dishonorably  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Lieut  William  A.  C.  Ryan,  132d  N.  Y.  Vols.,  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably 
dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  with  the  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances 
and  to  be  forever  disqualified  from  receiving  or  holding  a  commission  in  the  Army 
or  volunteeer  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

First  Lieut  Joseph  Roberts,  13th  Pa.  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

First  Lieut,  fflias  Gibbs,  1 1th  Kansas  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

Capt  Jerome  Kunkle,  Uth  Kansas  Cav.,  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  to  forfeit  oil 
pay  and  allowances  now  due  him  or  that  may  become  due,  and  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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Uegttlar  JJ'aDg. 
Orders,  &o. 

Nov.  23. — Commodore, J.  L.  Lardner,  ordered  to  report  to  Bear- Admiral  Golds- 
borough  at  Washing^n^D.  C,  for  duty. 

Nov.  30. — Comm^ore  James  L.  Lardner,  ordered  to  report  to  Bear-Admiral 
Gregory  for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign. 

Kov.  10. — Captain  William  M.  Walker,  on  completion  of  duty  as  member  of  Court 
of  Inquiry  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory  for  duty. 

Nov.  11. — Captain  G.  H.  Scott,  detached  from  command  of  the  Vermont,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  conmiand  the  Canandaigua.  Captain  Joseph 
y.  Green,  detached  from  command  of  the  Canandaigua,  on  the  reporting  of  his  re- 
lief, and  ordered  North. 

Nov.  16. — Captain  John  M.  Berrien,  detached  fVom  command  of  the  Monadnock, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Nary  Yard  at  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Nov.  21. — Captain  John  P.  Gilliss,  ordered  lothe  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  23. — Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Nov.  7. — Commander  Paul  Shirley  ordered  to  command  the  Suwanee. 

Nov.  9. — Commander  Fabius  Stanley,  detached  from  ordnance-duty  at  Cairo, 
ni.,  and  ordered  to  command  the  State  of  Georgia.  Commander  A.  J.  Drake, 
detached  from  command  of  the  Iosco,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  g^nted  sick 
leave.  Commander  S.  Nicholson,  detached  from  command  of  the  State  of  Greorgia, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Galatea.  Commander  John  Guest,  detached  from  com- 
mand of  the  Galatea^  and  ordered  to  command  the  Iosco. 

Nov.  11. — Commander  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  ordered  to  ordnance-duty  at  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  California.  Commander  John  C.  Carter,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  Michigan,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command 
the  Beceiving-Ship  Vermont. 

Nov.  17. — Commander  Peirce  Crosby,  ordered  to  command  the  Muscoota. 

Nov.  21. — Commander  Beed  Werden,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  Fleet-Captain  of  the 
East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Nov.  22. — Commander  John  J.  Almy,  ordered  to  report  to  Bear- Admiral  Gregory 
for  temporary  duty. 

Nov.  6. — Lieutenant-Commander  John  S.  Barnes,  ordered  to  command  the  Bat 

Nov.  8. — Lieutenant-Commander  William  G.  Temple,  detached  from  special  duty  at 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Pontoosuc  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George  A.  Stephens,  detached  from  command  of  the  Pontoosuc,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Nov.  11. — Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  A.  Roe,  detached  from  ordnance-duty 
at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Michigan. 

Nov.  12. — Lieutenant-Commander  Bichard  L.  Law,  detached  from  command  of 
the  Cyane,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  home.  Lieutenant-Commander 
John  H.  Bussell,  ordered  to  command  the  Cyane. 

Nov.  17. — Lieutenant-Commander  C.  S.  Norton,  ordered  to  the  Lackawanna. 

Nov.  19.— Lieutenant-Commander  E.  Simpson,  detached  from  the  Isonomia,  and 
Ordered  North. 

Nov.  21. — Lieutenant-Commander  William  M.  Gamble,  detached  from  ordnance- 
duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Bendezvous  at  Brooklyn.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Balph  Chandler,  detached  from  rendezvous  duty  at  Brooklyn,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Maumee.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James  Parker,  detached  from  command  of  the  Maumee,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Minnesota. 

Nov.  22.— Lieutenant-Commander  William  Gibson,  ordered  to  command  the  Ma- 
haska. Lieutenant-Commander  S.  L.  Breese,  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Nov.  23. — Lieutenant-Commander  James  S.  Thornton,  detached  from  the  Kear- 
sarg^,  and  waiting  orders. 
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Nov.  7. — Lieutenant  S.  W.  Preeton,  detached  from  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
and  waiting  ordere.    Lieutenant  Louis  Kempfff  ordered  to  the  Suwanee. 

Nov.  9. — Lieutenant  Henry  D.  H.  Manley,  ordered  to  the  State  of  (Jeorgia. 

Nov.  18. — Lieutenant  Stephen  A.  McCarty,  detached  from  the  Lackawanna,  on 
the  reporting  of  hia  relief^  and  ordered  North.  Lieutenant  A.  Dexter,  detached 
from  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  St.  Mary's. 

Nov,  21. — ^Lieutenant  C.  S.  McDonough,  detached  from  tiie  Receiving-Ship  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia. 

Nov.  22. — ^Lieutenant  William  B.  Cushing,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Nov.  25. — Lieutenant  John  H.  Rowland,  ordered  to  the  St.  Mary's.  Lieutenant 
John  W.  Phillip,  detached  from  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of 
his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Lieutenant  Edwin  T.  Brower,  ordered  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  29. — ^Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Jones,  ordered  to  the  Lackawanna. 

Nov.  4. — Ensign  John  C.  Pegram,  detached  firom  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
and  granted  leave. 

Nov.  7. — ^Acting  Ensign  J.  D.  Graham,  Jr..  detached  from  the  Jamestown  and 
ordered  home. 

Nov.  12. — Ensign  B.  H.  Porter,  ordered  to  final  examination. 

Nov.  18. — Ensign  Edward  Shepard,  ordered  to  final  examination.  Acting  Ensign 
W.  8.  Dana,  ordered  to  the  Lancaster. 

Nov.  22. — Ensign  E.  M.  Shepard,  detached  from  the  Wachusett,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Nov,  26. — Ensign  James  H.  Sands,  ordered  to  the  Shenanauah. 

Nov.  29.— Ensign  B.  H.  Porter,  ordered  to  physical  examination  at  Phila- 
delphia. Ensign  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  ordered  to  physical  examination  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Nov.  23. — Surgeon  John  M.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  and  waitmg 
orders. 

Nov.  25. — Surgeon  John  A.  Lockwood,  ordered  to  duty  at  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  California.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  William  S.  Bishop,  detached  from 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  California,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered 
home. 

Nov,  29. — Surgeon  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenherger,  ordered  to  duty,  ae  member  of 
Board  of  Examiners  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov,  14. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Greorge  D.  Sloeum,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  &t 
New  York. 

Nov.  17. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  K.  Van  Reypen,  detached  from  tlie  East 
Gulf  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Passed  Assistant 
Edward  S.  Matthews,  detached  from  Naval  Rendezvoos  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Nov,  18. — Assistant  Surgeon  George  W.  Woods,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Alleghany. 

Nov.  14. — Paymaster  A,  H.  GOman,  detached  from  duty  in  charge  of  money, 
stores,  and  accounts  at  Mound  City,  Illinois,  but  will  continue  his  duties  as  Pay- 
master of  the  Station.  Paymaster  C.  C.  Jackson,  detached  from  duty  as  Purchaser 
of  Flour,  Ac,  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  Mound  City,  Illinois,  as  Purchasing 
Paymaster.  Paymaster  J.  C.  Eldridge,  ordered  to  duty  as  Purchaser  of  Flour,  Ac., 
and  Instructor  of  Pay-Officers  at  New  York. 

Nov.  16. — Paymaster  J.  C  Eldridge's  orders  of  the  14th  mstant  revoked,  and 
waiting  orders.  Paymaster^James  Hoy,  Jr.,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  New 
Yoric,  as  Purchaser  of  Flour  and  Instructor  of  Pay-Officers. 

Nov.  18. — Paymaster  T.  T.  Caswell,  detached  from  the  Pawtuxet,  on  the  report- 
ing of  his  relief^  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Nov.  19. — ^Paymaster  W.  W.  Williams,  detached  from  the  Wachusett,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  23. — Paymaster  Joseph  A.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  on  the 
transfer  of  her  crew,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Nov.  25. — Paymaster  James  Hoy,  Jr.,  ordered  to  examination  at  New  York. 
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Kov,  30. — Paymaster  James  Hoy,  Jr.,  relieved  IVom  duty,  as  Superintendent  of 
Baking,  and  Purchasing  of  Flour,  and  Instructor  of  Pay  OflBcers,  at  New  York. 
Paymaster  Joseph  C.  Eldredge,  ordered  to  duty,  as  Superintendent  of  Baking,  and 
Purchasing  of  Flour,  and  Instructor  of  Pay  Officers,  at  New  York. 

Nov.  23. — Chief  Engineer  William  H.  Cushman,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge, 
and  awaiting  orders. 

Nov.  25.— -JDhief  Engineer  J.  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  detached  from  Naval  Rendezvous 
at  New  York,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Philadelphia.  Chief  Engineer  William  S.  Stamm, 
ordered  to  special  duty  at  New  York. 

Nov.  26. — Chief  Engineer  Francis  C.  Dade,  detached  fVom  duty,  as  member  of 
Board  of  Szaminers,  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  resume  the  duties  previously 
assigned  him. 

Nov.  12. — ^First  Assistant  Enjrineer  Henry  W.  Robie,  detached  from  the  Sanga- 
mon, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Shamokin.  First  Assistant 
Engineer  R.  H.  Fitch,  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Navy  Yard, 

Nov.  25. — ^First  Assistant  Eng^eer  N.  B.  Littig,  detaclied  from  special  duty,  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  toTemporary  duty  at  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New 
York. 

Nov.  1. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Philip  Miller,  detached  from  the  Ganandaigua, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  2. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  Snyder,  and  ordered  to  the  Musooota. 

Nov.  4. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Charles  W.  Breaker,  ordered  to  Experimental 
duty  at  New  York.  Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  Pemberton,  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Nov.  11. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  George  W.  Rogers,  ordered  to  the  Glaucus. 

Nov.  14. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  H.  Bordley,  ordered  to  examina- 
tion for  promotion  kt  Philadelphia.  Second  Assistant  Engineer  B.  G.  Gowing, 
ordered  to  the  Hibiscus. 

Nov.  15. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  B.  F.  Wood's  orders  to  the  Albatros  revoked, 
and  ordered  to  the  Mohongo. 

Nov.  17. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  H.  G.  Mcllvaine,  detached  fh)m  the  Ticon- 
deroga,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Winnipec  Second  Assist- 
ant Engineers  William  A.  Dripps  and  W.  W.  Heaton,  ordered  to  the  Winnipec. 

N>v.  23. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  H.  Badlaro,  detached  from  the 
Eearsarge,  and  ordered  to  examination  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  25. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  P.  Kelley,  detached  from  the  Talla- 
poosa, and  ordered  to  the  Wando. 

Nov.  29. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  George  W.  Roche,  detached  from  the 
Lackawanna,  and  ordered  North. 

Nov.  30. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Ezra  J.  Whittaker,  ordered  to  the  Pon- 
toosua 

Nov.  11. — Third  Assistant  Engineer  H.  Webster,  detached  from  the  Manhattan, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  14. — Third  Assistant  Eng^eer  Joseph  H.  Thomas,  ordered  to  the  Pontoosuc. 

Nov.  17. — Third  Assistant  Engmeer  Harrie  Webster,  ordered  to  the  Winnipea 

Nov.  23. — ^Third  Assistant  Engineers  Frederick  L.  Miller,  Sydney  L.  Smith,  and 
Henry  McGonnell,  detached  from  the  Eearsarge,  and  ordered  to  examination  at 
Philadelphia. 

Nov.  26. — ^Third  Assistant  Engineer  J.  H.  Harmany,  ordered  to  examination  at 
Philadelphia.  Third  Assistant  Engineer  G.  W.  Hall,  detached  from  the  Saugus, 
and  ordered  to  examination  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  28. — ^Third  Assistant  Engineer  J.  H  Harmany,  detached  fVom  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  4. — Boatswain  Charles  Fisher,  detached  from  the  Yermont,  and  ordered  to 
the  Ganandaigua.  Boatswain  Charles  A.  Bragden,  ordered  to  the  Vermont  Boat- 
swain Thomas  Smith,  detached  from  the  Ganandaigua,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief, 
and  ordered  North. 

Nov.  10. — ^Boatswain  George  C.  Abbott,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  on  board 
the  Receiving-Ship  Yandalia. 
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Nov.  23. — ^Boatswain  James  C  Walton,  detached  from  the  Xearsarge,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

Nov,  18. — Gunner  Burgess  P.  Allen,  ordered  to  the  Lancaster.  Gunner  T.  Bas- 
com,  detached  from  the  Lancaster,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  home. 
Sailmaker  John  Joins,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Baltimore.  Boatswain 
Francis  UcOloud,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Baltimore. 

Nov.  23.->Guniier  Franklin  A.  Graham,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

Nov.  5. — Sailmaker  Stephen  Seaman,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  to  the  Lancaster.  Sailmaker  Francis  Boom,  detached  from  the  Lancaster, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

Nov.  19. — Carpenter  Joseph  Cox,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  waiting  orders.  Sailmaker  John  Joins^s  orders  to  Baltimore 
revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Vermont.  Sailmaker  J.  G.  Gallaher, 
detached  from  the  Receiving-Ship  Vermont,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station  at 
Baltimore.  Carpenter  William  M.  Laighton,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Car- 
penter Joseph  G.  Myers,  detached  from  the  Nyral  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Nov.  23. — Carpenter  William  F.  Laighton,  detached  from  the  Sabine,  and  ordered 
to  tlie  Hartford.    Carpenter  Joseph  Cox,  ordered  to  the  Sabine. 

Nov,  25. — Sailmaker  Richard  Van  Voorhes,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  North  Carolina.  Sailmaker  George  0. 
Boerum,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina^  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New 
York. 

Nov.  29. — Sailmaker  David  Bruce,  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Ohio.  Sail- 
maker John  H.  Birdsall,  detached  fi>om  the  Receiving-Ship  Ohio,  and  ordered  to 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Nov.  30. — Carpenter  H.  VL  Griffiths,  detached  from  special  duty,  and  ordered  to 
the  Chattanooga. 

Placed  on  the  Betired  List. 

Nov.  15. — ^Lieutenant  Commander  S.  Livingston  Breese. 

Suspended. 

Nov.  16. — Midshipman  Edward  N.  Roth,  suspended  on  half-pay  for  one  year. 


Nov.  4. — Midshipman  Joseph  P.  Yerkes. 

Nov.  7. — ^Midshipman  Frederick  W.  Gardner. 

Nov.  9. — Midshipman  H.  L.  Mansfield ;  Midshipman  Wm.  B.  Buckmmster. 

Nov.  12. — Midshipman  H.  W.  Wessels,  Jr. 

Nov,  15. — Midshipman  Charles  M.  Mott.    Midshipman  Frederick  Xlapp. 

Nov,  16. — Assistant  Paymaster  William  H.  Sella. 

Nov,  22. — ^Midshipman  John  F.  Gay. 

Nov.  23. — Lieutenant  Adolphua  Dexter. 

Dismissed. 

Nov,  9.— Ounner  James  Thayer. 

Dropped  from  the  List. 

Nov.  17. — Midshipmen  Alexander  H.  Cofforth  and  0.  H.  E.  Stockbndgo. 

Misoellaneous. 

'  .V<7r.  7. — Assistant  Surgeon  Edmund  C.  Vermeulen,  restored  to  his  original  posi- 
tion oa  the  liat,  to  take  rank  next  after  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  N.  Brayton. 
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Jjolnnteer  Jfatjg. 
Orders,  &o. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  S.  French,  detached  from  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Breck,  detached  from  the  Niphon, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  "W.  G.  Saltonstall,  ordered  to  Ordnance 
duty  at  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Gr.  W.  D.  Patterson, 
placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  19. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Clark,  to  regard  liimsolf  as 
waiting  orders. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  6.  W.  D.  Patterson,  ordered  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

Nov.  25. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Campbell,  detached  from  the  Step- 
ping-Stones,  and  ordered  to  repoft  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  duty. 

Appointed  Acting  Master, 
Nov,  17. — Gustavus  Perdval,  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Masters  and  Pihia. 

Nov.  4. — D.  V.  N.  Wrights,  Henry  North,  and  John  Dorey,  and  ordered  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  5. — A.  F.  Davis,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  1. — Thomas  Smith,  James  T.  Stover,  Henry  Stevens,  Marcus  Brower,  Han- 
kerson  Vanderveer,  and  William  Nelson,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squad- 
ren.  S.  W.  Hadley,  John  Bolles,  George  Look,  and  Charles  Cook,  and  ordered  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

ihv.  8. — Isaac  Sofield,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  9.— David  M.  Abbott,  John  P.  Foote,  Thomas  A.  Wyatt,  Samuel  J.  White, 
and  James  Fountain,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  10. — Amos  Rainer,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  15. — Charles  M.  Lane,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

ybv.  17. — John  Price,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  21.— William  H.  Albury,  Courtland  P.  Williams,  Nathaniel  Thrift,  and  William 
Hichardson,  and  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Nov.  22. — D.  K.  Kennison,  Silas  Blunt,  Ethan .  A.  Elliot,  Charles  Lookee,  and  or- 
dered to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  William  Reed,  and  ordered  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  26. — Alfred  Everett,  and  ordered^to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Master  Samuel  B.  Gregory,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla, 
and  ordered  to  the  Minnesota.  Acting  Master  Samuel  Very's,  orders  to  command 
the  Casco  revoked,  and  he  is  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina.  Acting  Master  W.  L. 
Martine,  ordered  to  command  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Master  Franklin  Hokkius,  Jr., 
ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Master  J.  F.  Winchester,  ordered  to  command 
the  Gemsbok. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Master  Henry  Lelar,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina  and 
ordered  to  the  Suwanee.  Acting  Master  H.  E.  Lapham,  detached  from  the  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Suwanee.  Acting  Master  W.  R.  Newman,  ordered  to 
the  North  Carolina. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Master  Charles  Courtney,  ordered  to  Medical  Sunzey  at  Boston. 

Nov.  10. — Acting  Master  Samuel  Hall,  detached  from  the  Aster,  and  ordered  to 
the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Master  0.  R  Warren,  on  the  expiration  of  leave,  ordered  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  14. — Acting  Master  Charles  C.  Wells,  detached  from  the  Farallones,  and 
ordered  home.  Acting  Master  William  Rogers,  detached  from  the  Mary  Sandford, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  15. — Acting  Master  Franklin  Hopkins,  Jr.,  orders  to  the  Hibiscus  revoked, 
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and  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  Boston.  Acting  Master  W.  B.  Ne^nnan's  orders 
to  the  North  Carolina  revoked,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  Allen  M.  New- 
man, ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

Nov.  16. — ^Acting  Master  J.  P.  Carr,  ordered  to  command  the  Iloraoe  Beats. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Master  Henry  D.  Edwards,  detadied  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered 
to  the  Albatross. 

Nov.  18. — Acting  Master  C.  A.  Crocker,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Casco. 
Acting  Master  J.  P.  Carr,  ordered  to  command  the  Horace  Beals.  Acting  Master 
Frederick  T.  King,  detadied  from  the  Horace  Beals,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov,  22. — Acting  Masters  George  Cables  and  Allen  Hoxie,  detached  from  the  9t. 
Ix>ui8,  on  the  reporting  of  their  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Master  Frederick 
T.  King,  ordered  to  command  tl)e  Wando.  Acting  Master  Oustavus  Percival,  or- 
dered to  the  Mahaska. 

Nov.  23. — Acting  Master  J.  N.  Rowe,  detached  from  the  St.  Louis,  on  the  report- 
ing of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Masters  James  R.  Wheeler  and  Eben 
M  Stoddard,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  and  waiting  (orders.  Acting  Master 
William  Watson,  ordered  to  command  the  J.  S.  Chambers.  Acting  Master  David 
11.  Sumner,  detached  from  the  Kearsairge,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Master  B.  L.  Hiunes,  ordered  to  the  Nereus.  Acting  Master 
Samuel  Curtis,  detached  from  the  Nereus,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Rachel 
Seaman.  Acting  Master  Charles  Potter,  detached  from  command  of  the  Rachel 
Seaman,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  L.  Bartholomew,  ordered  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron.    . 

Nov.  29. — Acting  Master  H.  S.  Borden,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Masters  George  £.  Nolsou  and  Joseph  Marthon,  detached  from  the 
Mobile,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  30. — Actinir  Master  Eliphalet  Brown,  Jr.,  detached  from  special  duty  at 
Xavy  Yard,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  special  duty,  under  Rear- Admiral  Gregory. 
Acting  Master  Henry  Lelar,  detached  from  the  Suwanee,  and  ordered  to  the  North 
Carolina.  Acting  Master  John  A.  French,  detached  from  the  Mercedita,  and  ordered 
to  command  the  Sophronia.  Acting  Master  R.  Piatt,  detached  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  Bibb,  and  ordered  North,  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign.  ^ 

Appointed  Acting  Ikisigns. 

Ifov.  1.— -Rufus  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  S.  Metacomet. 

Nov.  4. — William  C.  Williams,  North  Atlantic  Squadron ;  William  L.  Baker,  U. 
S.  S.  Hendrick  Hudson;  A.  W.  Harvey,  U.  S.  S.  Fah-Kee. 

Nov.  5. — Harry  P.  Arbeoam,  U.  S.  &  Rachel  Seaman. 

Nov.  7. — G.  C.  Mendall,  John  Denson,  and  W.  Lamie  (for  special  duty  as  Pilots), 
South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  8. — James  C.  Greene,  U.  S.  S.  Wyalusing. 

Nov.  9. — David  C.  Kierstead,  U.  S.  S.  Aita;   John  Brennan,  U.  S.  S.  Onondaga. 

Nov.  11.— Edward  Hiller  (for  special  service  as  Pilot),  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

No'}.  12.-^ohn  H.  Moore,  U.  &  S.  Home. 

Nov.  14. — Samuel  Lomax  (special  service  as  Pilot),  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Ntv.  16. — Jacob  G.  Hudson  (special  service  as  Pilot),  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  18.— Francis  Tuttle,  U.  a  S.  Morse. 

Nov.  19.— Daniel  W.  Andrews,  U.  S.  a  Orvetta;  Walter  N.  Smith,  U.  S.  S. 
Braziliera;  George  Delaps,  U.  S.  S.  Oleander. 

Nov.  21.— H.  G.  Bunker,  U.  S.  S.  Hendrick  Hudson;  William  R.  Cox,  Jr.,  U.  S.  S. 
Amaranthus;  G.  U.  Rexford,  U.  a  S.  Philadelphia;  Sydney  N.  Gray,  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  22.— Edmund  Parys,  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan;  a  E.  Willets,  U.  a  S.  Tuscarora; 
John  a  Oakley,  U.  S.  a  Sabine;  L.  H.  White,  U.  S.  S.  Shenandoah. 

Nov.  23.— Charles  H.  Danforth  and  Ezra  Bardett,  U.  S.  a  Kearsarge:  C.  L.  Weedcn, 
U.  a  a  OWa 

Nov.  26.— Thomas  V.  Parker,  U.  S.  S.  Ino ;  Samuel  Carpenter,  Navy  Yard,  Boston ; 
Thomas  Welch,  U.  a  S.  St.  Lawrence;  H.  M.  Pishon,  U.  a  S.  Poppy;  Jarvis  Wil- 
son (for  special  duty  as  Pilot),  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  28.— Levi  L.  Odiome,  U.  S.  S.  Queen. 

Nov.  29. — Gorham  a  Johnson  and  P.  W.  Pagan,  U.  a  a  John  Adams. 

Nov.  1. — Acting  Ensigns  Addphus  Dennett  and  Robert  M.  WagstafT,  detached 
from  the  Morse,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 
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Kov.  2. — Acting  Ensign  Joseph  Hadfield,  detached  fVom  the  Montioello,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory  at  New  York. 

Nov,  3. — ^Acting  Ensign  George  Anderson's  orders  to  the  New  Hampshire  revoked, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  6. — Acting  Ensign  John  Daley,  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Ensign  L.  R.  Chester,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Ensign 
F.  W.  Sanborn,  ordered  to  the  Gemsbok.  Acting  Ensign  C.  R.  SooflBn,  detached 
from  temporary  duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Ensign 
J.  G.  Koehler,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to 
the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  Moore,  detached  from  the  Casco,  and  ordered 
to  the  Ohio.    Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Ankers,  ordered  to  the  Gemsbok. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Ensign  Jeremiah  Potts,  detached  from  the  Casco,  and  ordered  to 
the  Suwanee.  Acting  Ensign  Arthur  J.  Hider,  detached  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  ordered  to  the  Casco. 

Nov.  1 0. — ^Acting  Ensign  David  Stephen,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and 
ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns,  and  ordered  to  the  SchooUShip  Savannah. 
Nov.  1.— Robert  Adair. 

Nov.  4. — J.  B.  Edwards  (Acting  Ensign  and  Coast  Pilot).    Lewis  P.  Delan. 
Nov.  15. — John  G.  Lloyd,  Ralph  E.  Peck,  Elias  Lawson. 
Nov.  If). — Herman  Pisclier. 
Nov.  22. — George  B.  LowelL 
Nov.  23. — Joseph  Estes. 

Nov.  25. — H.  N.  Crockett  and  Thomas  J.  Cannon. 
Nov.  29. — Gorham  P.  Tyler. 
^ov.  30.— William  White. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Ensign  Joshua  Simmonds,  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  D.  Duncan,  detached  from  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  William  P.  Burke,  detached 
frompthe  Montgomery,  and  ordered  to  the  Snow-Drop. 

ASv.  14. — Acting  Ensign  Daniel  Lester,  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  Now  York. 

Nov.  15. — Acting  Ensign  John  Daley,  detached  from  the  Howquah,  and  gpranted 
sick  leave.    Acting  Ensign  J.  C.  Vandeventer,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Ensign  M.  S.  Porter,  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Nov.  1 8. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  F.  Moore,  ordered  to  the  Morse. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Delano,  detached  from  the  i^alena^  and  ordered  to 
the  Morse.  Acting  Ensign  Adolphus  Dennett,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilltu 
and  ordered  to  the  Morse.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  F.  Moore,  orders  to  the  Morne 
revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  Acting  Ensign  Sanford  S.  Miner,  de- 
tached from  the  Galena,  and  ordered  to  the  Neptune. 

Nov.  22. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  Taylor,  detached  from  the  Cnisader,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Pease,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  ordered  U) 
the  St.  Louis.  Acting  Ensign  Robert  M.  Wagstaff,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flo- 
tilla, and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  George  E.  Mills  and  W.  B.  Arey,  detached 
from  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  the  Mahaska. 

Nov.  23. — Acting  Ensign  Sanford  S.  Miner,  orders  to  the  Neptune  revoked,  and 
ordered  to  the  SL  Louis.  Acting  Ensign  William  Jennings,  detached  from  the  Ca- 
lypso, and  ordered  to  the  J.  S.  Chambers.  Acting  Ensign  E.  K.  Smith,  detached 
from  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  the  Wando.  Acting  Ensign  John  Williams, 
detached  from  the  Fah-kee,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  North  Carolina. 
Acting  Ensign  M.  A.  Nickerson,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the 
Wando.  Acting  Ensign  Edward  A.  Sawyer,  detached  from  the  Sassacus.  Acting 
Ensign  Charles  A.  Hodgdon,  to  await  orders. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Ensign  E.  G.  Drayton,  ordered  to  the  Nereus.  Actlbg  Ensign 
E.  D.  Pettengill,  detached  fVom  the  Mercedita,  and  ordered  to  the  Sophronia.  Act- 
ing Ensigns  Gcorp:e  Anderson  and  G.  M.  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Nereus.  Acting 
Ensign  F.  H.  Ift'Estimeauville,  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  New  York. 

Nov.  20. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  A.  Hodgdon,  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  F.  P.  Center,  detached  from  the  Shenandoaii,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  duty.  Acting  Ensign  S.  S.  Bissell,  detached 
from  the  Shenandoah,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  duty. 
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Nov,  29. — Acting  Ensigns  Neil  Larsen  and  E.  N.  Seaman,  detached  from  the 
Niphon,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  E.  T.  Strong,  detached  from  the  Rachel 
Seaman,  and  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York. 

Appointed  Acting  Master's  Mates. 

Nov,  4.— Enoch  M.  Reed,  U.  S.  S.  Sabine;  Harry  C.  Norton,  U.  a  a  Sabine; 
James  W.  Hanaway,  U.  S.  S.  Sabine;  John  C.  Parker,  U.  a  S.  Sabine. 

Nov,  6.— John  McGee,  U.  &  &  Harvest  Moon ;  William  W.  Hunter,  North  Atlan- 
tic Squadron. 

Nov,  7. — Andrew  Baker,  U.  &  8.  Young  Rover. 

Nov.  8.--William  W.  Harding,  U.  S.  a  Ohio ;  Henry  Gardner,  U.  S.  a  Eutaw. 

Nov.  9.— C.  G.  Brown,  U.  S.  8.  Fort  Donelson;  Thomas  Harris,  U.  S.  a  Fort  Don- 
elson ;  Henry  J.  Buckless,  U.  a  S.  Miami. 

Nov,  12. — Henry  P.  Diermanse,  U.  S.  S.  Hi^est  Moon;  James  Williams,  U.  S.  8. 
Harvest  Moon ;  R.  W.  Robins,  U.  S.  S.  Glaucus. 

Nov.  1 6. — David  Leavis,  U.  8.  S.  Lockwood. 

Nov.  18. — L.  P.  Cook,  John  a  Sinclair,  and  John  Foster,  U.  S.  S.  Colorado;  J. 
H.  Gilloy,  U.  a  a  General  Putnam ;  Henry  J.  Bentley,  Pacific  Squadron. 

Nov.  19.— Nathan  Brown,  U.  a  S.  John  Adams. 

Nov,  21.— Collins  J.  Andrews,  U.  a  8.  Gem  of  the  Sea. 

Nov,  22. — James  B.  Raynor,  U.  S.  S.  Shenandoah. 

Nov,  23.— Francis  P.  Vultee,  U.  S.  a  Shenandoah ;  Roger  Connolly,  U.  a  8. 
Acada. 

Nov.  29.— Samuel  H.  Gardner,  U.  a  8.  Harvest  Moon;  A.  C.  Watts,  Potomac 
PlotUla. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Master^s  Mate  (Jeorge  A.  Johnson,  ordered  to  instruction  at  Navy 
Yard,  New  York.  Acting  Master's  Mate  John  G.  Brown,  ordered  to  temporary 
duty  on  board  the  Receiving-Ship  Ohio. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Master's  Mate  R.  H.^Eldridge,  detached  from  the  Owasccr  and 
granted  sick  leave. 

Nov.  10. — Acting  Master's  Mate  William  H.  Yeaton,  ordered  to  the  Receiving- 
Ship  Yandalia.  • 

Nov,  11. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Sydney  B.  Cline,  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Nov.  15. — Acting  Master's  Mate  George  A.  Thompson,  detached  from  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah. 

Nov.  17. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  John  G.  Brown's  orders  to  the  Ohio  revoked,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Nov.  19. — Acting  Master's  Mate  E.  D.  W.  Parsons,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Pauldmg.  Acting  Master's  Mate  Charles  C.  Jones,  ordered  to  instruction 
on  board  the  Savannah.    . 

Nov.  22. — Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  C.  Boteler,  detached  from  the  Grand  Gulf,  and 
ordered  to  the  Mahaska.     Acting  Master's  Mates  J.  C.  Foster  and  J.  W.  Sanderson, , 
detached  from  the  Calypso,  and  ordered  to  the  Mahaska. 

Nov.  23. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  R.  M.  Cornell,  detached  from  the  Mercedita^  and 
ordered  to  the  Sophronia.  Acting  Master's  Mate  P.  M.  Topham,  detached  from  the 
Cal3rp6o,  and  ordered  to  the  J.  a  Chambers.  Acting  Master's  Mates  William  Smith 
and  John  F.  Bickford,  detached  from  the  Kearsarge,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting 
Master's  Mate  G.  W.  Barnes,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the  Wando. 
Acting  Master's  Mate  A.  K.  Baylor,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  ordered  to  the 
J.  a  Chambers. 

Nov.  26. — Acting  Master's  Mates  W.  B.  Spencer,  W.  K  Engall,  and  W.  Cromack, 
ordered  to  the  Nereus. 

Nov.  26. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Charles  C.  Jones,  ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Ndv.  28. — Acting  Master's  Mate  W.  C.  N.  Sandford,  detached  from  the  Niphon, 
and  ordered  to  the  Wando.  Acting  Master's  Mate  William  K.  Engall,  orders  to  the 
Nereus  revoked,  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  29. — Acting  Master's  Mate  W.  D.  Giles,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and 
ordered  to  the  Wando.  Acting  Master's  Mate  C.  C.  Chamberlain,  netached  from 
the  Neptune,  and  ordered  to  the  Suwanee.  Acting  Master's  Mate  H.  E.  Geraud, 
detached  from  the  Mobile,  and  ordered  to  the  Nereus.. 
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Appointed  Acting  Master's  Mates,  arid  ordered  to  the  School-Ship  Savannah. 
Nov.  4. — Eugene  McCarty. 
Nov.  5. — Henry  M.  Upham. 
Nov.  8. — Charles  J.  Murphy. 
Nov.  9. — Thomas  G.  Underdown. 
Nov.  14. — George  A.  Woodbury,  Benjamin  S.  Reod. 
Nov.  18. — John  Gilmore. 
Nov.  30.— Edwin  H.  Richardaon. 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Ncv.  1. — Benjamin  F.  Hamell,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

Nov.  3. — John  R.  Latson,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Nov.  14. — John  Blackmer,  and  ordered  to  the  Montgomery. 

Nov.  6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Hamell,  detached  ftxMn  the  North  Caro- 
lina, and  ordered  to  the  Shockokon.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  II.  Pieraon, 
ordered  to  Washington,  to  report  to  the  Department. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  B.  Doty,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina, 
and  ordered  to  Uie  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  G.  Park, 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Nov.  10. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  J.  Donor,  detached  from  the  Casoo,  and 
ordered  to  the  Gtalatea. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  W.  H.  Pierson,  detached  from  the  Chime, 
and  ordered  to  the  Pontoosua 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Eastwood,  ordered  to  the  State  of 
G^rgia.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  G.  Park,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron. Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  R.  Lajrton,  ordered  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Nov.  23. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  R.  Latson,  detached  from  the  Ohio, 
and  ordered  to  the  Massasoit 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters. 

Nov.  1. — ^H.  T.  B.  Harris;  waiting  orders ;  Joseph  L.  Terrell,  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  3. — ^Albert  B.  Clark,  waiting  orders;  Gerrett  L.  Iloodless,  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  11. — John  Macinahon,  and  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  14. — George  Rock,  and  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  15. — Charles  W.  Seeley,  and  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  16. — W.  D.  Walker,  aud  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  17. — William  L.  G.  Thayer,  and  waiting  orders. 
Nov.  18. — Georgfe  H.  Griffing,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  19. — Joseph  G.  Morton,  and  waiting  orders ;  George  A.  Ferree,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Nov  25. — Edwin  Boss,  and  waiting  orders. 

Nov.  2. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  F.  Guild,  ordered  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  4. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  S.  T.  Savage,  ordered  to  the  Casco. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  S.  Park,  ordered  to  the  Chimo.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  William  A.  Purse,  ordered  to  the  Bat  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master William  M.  Grood,  ordered  to  the  Naubuc. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  H.  Palmer,  ordered  to  the  Nahant. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  A.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Nahant,  on  the  report- 
ing of  his  rehef,  and  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  W.  McLel- 
lan,  ordered  to  the  Bat.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  T.  B.  Harris,  ordered  to 
the  Naubuc.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  A.  Pursers  orders  to  the  Bat 
revoked,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  M.  Good's  or- 
ders to  the  Naubuc  revoked,  and  waiting  orders. 

2fav,  9. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  H.  Brink,  ordered  to  the  Gemsbok.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  H.  M.  Rogers,  ordered  to  the  "Wilderness." 

:Nov.  12. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  B.  Gold,  ordered  to  the  Yincennes. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  Anderson,  detached  fVom  the  Jacob  Bell,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  J.  C.  Hatch,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.    Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A. 
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J.  Greeley,  ordered  to  the  Jacob  Bell.  Acting  Assistant  Pajmaster  David  Davis,  Jr., 
ordered  to  the  Kxchange  (Mississippi  Squadron). 

Nov.  16. — Acting  Assistant  PaTmaster  J.  Appleton  Berry,  to  the  Suwanee. 

Nov,  17. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  W.  Hale,  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Nbv.  18. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  6.  A.  Emerson,  ordered  to  the  Pawtuxet 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  Rack,  ordered  to  the  Mathew  Yassar.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  J.  L.  Ferrell,  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Nifu,  19.— Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  G.  L.  Hoodless  and  Albert  B.  Clark, 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  £.  H.  Sears, 
ordered  to  the  Wachusett 

Nov,  23. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  D.  Harvey,  ordered  to  the  Mahaska. 

Nov,  26. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Lysander  C.  Tripp,  ordered  to  the  Otsego. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Joseph  G.  Morton,  ordered  to  the  Mahaska.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  George  H.  GrifiQng,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  C.  D.  Harvey,  orders  to  the  Mahaska  revoked,  and  ordered  to  Medi- 
cal Survey  at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  L.  G.  Thayer,  ordered 
to  the  Wando.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  D.  Walker,  ordered  to  the 
J.  S.  Chambers. 

Nov.  30. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  H.  Lockwood,  detached  from  the 
Mobile,  on  the  transfer  of  her  crew,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Theodore  Barker,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  settling 
accounts. 

Nov.  3. — Acting  Chief  Engineer  Henry  Waite,  ordered  to  the  Miantonomah. 

AppoinUd  Acting  First  Assistant  Engineers, 

Nov.  11. — ^Theodore  D.  Coffer,  East  Gulf  Squadron. 
Nov.  16.— Daniel  C.  StiUson,  U.  S.  S.  Queen. 
Nov.  23.— William  P.  Nolan,  U.  S.  S.  Honduras. 
Nov.  30.— Robert  Mulready,  U.  S.  a  Philadelpliia. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  John  TaDon,  detached  from  the  Glau- 
cus,  and  ordered  to  the  Sangamon. 

Nov.  19. — Act'mg  First  Assistant  Engineer  Frank  A.  Bremen,  ordered  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Second  Assistant  Enginests. 

Nov.  1.— William  W.  Collier,  U.  S.  S.  Ossipee. 

Nov.  2.— Joseph  H.  Mathews,  U.  S.  S.  Quaker  City;    John  W.  Wall,  U.  S.  8. 
Morse. 
Nov.  3.— Robert  J.  Middleton,  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming. 
Nov.  4. — John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  U.  S.  S.  Agamenticus. 
Nov.  7. — ^Newton  Champion,  U.  S.  S.  Galatea. 
Nov.  9.— Alfred  B.  Chipendale,  U.  S.  S.  Hibiscus. 
Nov.  10.  William  Ray,  U.  &  S.  Hibiscus. 
Nov.  li— Charles  B.  Wright,  U.  S.  S.  Western  World. 
Nov,  14.— Philip  Eckenroth,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus. 
Nov.  18. — Reuben  Riley,  U.  S.  S.  Honeysuckle. 
Nov.  22.— Francis  R.  Shoemaker,  U.  8.  S.  Western  World,* 
Nov.  23.— George  B.  Burwell,  U.  S.  S.  Mahaska. 
Nov.  30.— Frank  Marsh,  U.  S.  a  E.  B.  Hale. 

Nov.  1. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Edward  F.  McGinniss,  ordered  to  the 
Bat 

Mv.  2. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  W.  Dexter,  detached  from  the 
Cceur  de  Lion,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Morse. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Kngineer  John  A.  Patterson's  orders  to  the 
San  Jacinto  revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Nereus. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  Campbell,-  released  fVom 
arrest,  and  directed  to  await  orders.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  James  W. 
Smyth,  detached  from  the  Muscoota,  and  ordered  to  the  Rhode  Island. 

Nm.  15. — ^Acting  Seoond  Assistant  Engineer  William  Campbell,  ordered  to  the 
Pontoosuc. 
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Nov,  16. — Aclingf  Second  Assistant  Engineers  William  H.  Smith  and  James  H. 
Plunkett,  to  the  Miantonomah. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  J.  Middleton,  detached  from 
the  Wyoming,  and  ordered  to  the  Ticonderoga. 

Nov.  22. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  A.  Leavitt,  detached  from 
the  Morse,  and  ordered  to  the  Wyoming.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Raimond  F.  Roswald,  detached  from  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  the  Nereus. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Theodore  0.  Reynolds,  ordered  to 
Medical  Survey  at  New  York. 

Nov.  29. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineers  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  F.  D.  Stuart, 
detached  from  the  Mobile,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  I%ird  AssiHcmt  Engineers. 

Nov.  1.— Jarvis  B.  Edson,  U.  S.  S.  Fah-kee;  Frank  Rivers,  U.  a  S.  Bat;  Charles 
H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  S.  Bat;  Reuben  G.  Watson,  U.  S.  S.  Nyanza. 

Nov.  2.— Charles  J.  Price,  U.  S.  S.  Michigan. 

Nov.  3.— Byron  W.  Worsley,  U.  S.  S.  Dictator;  Francis  Withers,  U.  S.  S.  Morse. 

Nov.  5.— George  Hall,  U.  S.  8.  State  of  Georgia. 

Nov.  8.— George  West,  U.  S.  S.  Hibiscus. 

Nov.  9.— Solon  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  S.  Hibiscus;  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Jr.,  U.  S.  S.  Galatea. 

Nov.  11.— Russell  Warner,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus;  Thomas  Tilton,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus. 

Nov.  14.— John  K.  Foster,  U.  a  S.  Nereus;  Henry  F.  Allen,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus. 

Nov.  17.— William  H.  Walters,  U.  S.  S.  Albatross. 

Nov.  18. — Jeremiah  Barringer,  Picket-Boat,  No.  6. 

Nov.  19.— Reid  R.  Throckmorton,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus. 

Nov.  21.— John  Slack,  U.  S.  S.  Albatross;  George  W.  Hughes,  North  Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Nov.  22.— John  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  S.  Saco. 

Nov.  23. — Edward  Collins,  U.  S.  S.  Glaucus;  Edward  Schwartz,  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  ;  Robert  A.  Inglis,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nov.  26.— James  D.  Wallin,  U.  a  S.  Saugus;  Peter  Smith,  U.  &  S.  Michigan; 
James  H.  Groves,  U.  a  S.  Michigan. 

Nov.  28.— M.  J.  Wallace,  U.  a  a  Commodore  Read. 

Nov.  1. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  Campbell,  ordered  to  the  Bat 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  ordered  to  the  Bat. 

Nov.  2. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  Baas,  detached  from  the  Michi- 
gan, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief;  and  ordered  to  the  Galatea. 

Nov.  3. — Acting  third  Assistant  Engineer  James  E.  Smith,  ordered  to  tlie  Coeur 
de  Lion.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Bernard  Rice,  detached  from  the  Dicta- 
tor, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Galatea. 

Nov.  8.— Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  B.  German,  detached  from  the 
Mingoe,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Nov.  12. — ^Acting  Tiiird  Assistant  Engineer  John  A.  Frank,  detached  from  the 
Ceres,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Don.  Acting  Third  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Lawrence  J.  Lyons,  detached  from  the  Don,  and  ordered  to  the  Ceres. 

Nov.  15.— Acting  Third  Assistant  Engmeer  George  C.  Brown,  ordered  to  the 
Pontoosuc. 

Nov.  16. — ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  S.  Rainier,  ordered  to  the 
Miantonomah. 

Nov.  18. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Alfred  0.  Tilden,  ordered  to  the  Mo- 
hongo.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  C.  Woods,  detached  from  the 
Agamenticus,  fmd  ordered  to  the  Albatross.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers 
Russell  Wheeler  and  Reuben  W.  Burlingame,  detached  from  the  Merrimack,  and 
ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Nov.  22.— Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  John  K.  Foster  and  Patrick  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  detached  from  the  Nereus,  and  ordered  to  the  Mahaska.  Acting  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  Patrick  Bums,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  ordered  to  the 
Morse. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  William  Noire,  Thomas  F.  Sanborn, 
and  James  J.  Sullivan,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the  Wando. 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  W.  Wakefield,  detached  from  the  TaUa- 
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poosa,  and  ordered  to  the  Wanda  Acting  Third  Assiatont  Engineer  David  Walfib, 
ordered  to  Medical  Survey  at  New  York. 

Nov.  26. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engioeer  William  Moran,  detached  from  the 
Michigan,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf.  Acting 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  Reillj,  detached  from  the  Michigan,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  tlie  Grand  Gulf. 

Kav,  28. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  M.  Jenks,  ordered  to  Medical 
Survey  at  Washington,  D.  0.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  C.  Wynn, 
detached  from  the  0.  M.  Pettit,  and  ordered  North. 

Nov.  29. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Wesley  J.  Phillips,  detached  from 
the  Commodore  Read,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  0.  M.  Pettit 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  Thomas  Campbell  and  G.  W.  Kiersted,  detachoil 
from  the  Mobile,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  AcUng  Gunners^  Boatswains^  die. 

Nov,  12,— J.  H.  Baker,  U.  S.  &  Nereus. 

Nov.  18.— Albert  Baxter,  U.  8.  S.  Pontooeuc;  John  Sullivan,  U.  S.  S.  Saranac. 

Nov.  22.— Robert  Knox,  U.  a  S.  Mahaska. 

Nov,  18. — Acting  Gunner  Herman  Peters,  detached  from  the  Pontoosuc,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Ficket-Boat,  No.  6. 

Promoted  for  Good  Gondnct,  &g. 

Nov.  1. — Acting  Ensign  John  Utter,  to  Acting  Master. 

Nov.  4. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  C.  Neilds,  to  Acting  Master. 

Nov.  6. — Acting  Master  L.  D.  D.  Voorhees,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Actmg  Ensigns  S.  R.  Luce,  Ira  Bursley,  and  David  W.  Carral,  to  Acting  Masters. 
Acting  Yolimteer  Lieutenant  William  Budd,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. 

Nov.  *l. — Acting  Master  L.  G.  Vassals,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant.  Acting 
Ensigns  L.  B.  King,  Joseph  B.  Wells,  and  S.  B.  Davis,  to  Acting  Masters.  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Ives,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Ensigns  Charles  A.  Pettit  and  Warren  Porter,  to  Acting 
Masters. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Master  Felix  McCurley,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant.  Act- 
ing Ensigns  Henry  S.  Lambert,  F.  M.  Paine,  and  J.  H.  Porter,  to  Acting  Masters. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  Ensign  H.  F.  Moffat,  to  Acting  Master. 

Nov.  14. — Acting  Ensign  Julius  F.  Beyer,  to  Acting  Master. 

Nov.  1 9. — Acting  Ensign  Samuel  H.  Mead,  to  Acting  Master. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Master  Frederick  D.  Stuart,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 
Acting  Ensigns  Joseph  McCart,  Robert  C.  McKenzie,  and  Ezra  L.  Robbins,  to  Act- 
ing Masters. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Breck,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov.  26. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  T.  B.  Du  Bois,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov.  29. — Acting  Master  Henry  J.  Cook,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 

Nov.  .30. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  West,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander.    Acting  Ensign  Henry  A.  Green,  to  be  Acting  Master. 


Nov.  3. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  H.  White. 

Nov.  4. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  F.  Barker. 

Nov.  h. — Acting  Master  Robert  Spavin;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Franklin 
Kickerson. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Ensign  James  S.  Benjamin. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  William  A.  Purse,  Isaac  G.  Wordcn,  and 
CM.  Dunham. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Assistant  Sargeon  S.  Chester  Smith;  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master E.  K.  Winship. 

Ifov.  12. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  B.  Sherwood;   Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
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master  F.  W.  Gardner;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  B.  Warner;  Acting  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  Zalmon  T.  Williams ;  Acting  Ensign  William  F.  Rajruolds,  Jr. 

Nov.  14. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  II.  Penn;  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  J.  Henry  Sellman. 

Nov.  15. — Acting  Master  Samuel  B.  Gregory. 

Nov.  16. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  B.  German. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  R.  H.  Alexander. 

Nov.  18. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  H.  Brink. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  J.  Reed;  Acting  Master  Henry 
Oakley. 

Nov.  23. — ^Acting  Master  Charles  H.  Corsen;  Acting  Ensign  Colin  C.  Starr;  Act- 
ing Third  Assistant  Engineers  W.  L.  McKay  and  John  Thompson,  Jr.;  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  A.  Manson. 

Nw.  26. — Acting  Ensign  Josliua  Simmonds. 

Nov.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Francis  H.  Atkins ;  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master Lynford  Lardner;  Acting  Master*s  Mate  G.  W.  Barnes. 

Nov.  30. — Acting  Ensign  Harrison  Banks;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Charles  E.  Black. 

Nov.  4. — Acting  Master^s  Mate  Joseph  R.  Delan. 
Nov.  8. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  James  Cummins. 
Nov.  9. — Acting  Master's  Mate  WTallace  W.  Reed. 

Nov,  16.— Acting  Master's  Mate  Robert  F.  Gray;  Acting  Master's  Mate  H.  B. 
Eddy. 

Bevoked. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Master  John  A.  Phillips. 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Ensign  A.  W.  Starbuck ;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Thomas  G.  Farrouts;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  E.  H.  Grover;  Acting 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Daniel  Gorman. 

Nov.  11. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  Stuyvesant. 

Nov.  16. — Acting  Master  Charles  H.  Saulisbury. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Ensign  Edward  Balch. 

Nov.  19.— Acting  Master's  Mate  Albert  R.  Arey. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Masters  Courtland  P.  Williams  and  William  Richardson  (that 
they  might  be  appointed  Acting  Masters  and  Pilots) ;  Acting  Master  William  H. 
Harrison ;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  F.  0.  Taylor. 

Nov.  22. — ^Acting  Master  Oliver  B.  Warren. 

Nov.  25. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Charles  J.  Morgan. 

Nov.  26. — ^Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  Rodney  Nichols;  Acting  First  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Jacob  Tucker. 

Nov.  30. — Acting  Master  W.  B.  Stoddard:  Acting  Gunner  William  Mortimer. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Master's  Mate  John  Rigg;  Acting  Master's  Mate  Charles  W. 
Pajme. 
Nov.  8. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Ezra  0.  Ck>lyin. 
Nov.  9. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Warren  S.  Cammett. 

Dismissed. 

Nov.  5.— Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  George  S.  Hall  (by  sentence  of  Court- 
Martial).    Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  J.  W.  Anderson. 

Nov.  7. — Acting  Ensign  Andrew  Stockholm. 

Nov.  12. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  Francis  Henderson;  Acting  First 
Assistant  Engineer  Benjamin  F.  Morey;  Acting  Gunner  William  Lordau. 

Nov.  15. — ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  Street 

Nov,  16. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engmeer  Dennison  A.  Lock  wood. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Master  Newell  Graham;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Edward  Merritt 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  Thomas;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
John  H.  Hopkins. 

Nov,  25. — Acting  Master  Franklin  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Nov.  28. — ^Acting  Ensign  William  Henderson. 


Nov.  11. — Acting  Master's  Mate  D.  C.  Harrington. 
Nov.  18. — Acting  Master's  Mate,  Henry  Crosby. 
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Nov,  12. — Acting  Second  ABsistant  Engineer  James  H.  Plunkett,  sentence  of 
Oourt-Martial  reducing  him  one  grade,  not  approved,  and  he  is  directed  to  await 
orders.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  C.  Brown,  sentence  of  Court- 
Martial  dismissing  him,  not  approved,  and  he  is  relieved  from  arrest  with  a  repri- 
mand from  the  Department. 

Ihv.  15. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  Gaul,  reduced  to  First  Class 
Fireman  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  to  forfeit  three  months*  pay  as  First  Class 
Fireman,  by  sentence  of  Court-Martial. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 

Nov.  21. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Langthome,  detached  from  the 
Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Nifv.  22. — Acting  Ensign  P.  "W.  Grafton,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Master, 
Nov,  7. — Thomas  McElroy. 

Nov,  25. — Acting  Masters  W.  K  H.  Fentress  and  Thomas  McElroy,  ordered  to 
the  Mississippi  Squadron.  (Returned  prisoners.)  Acting  Ensign  Simon  Strunk, 
ordered  to  Mississippi  Squadron.    (Returned  prisoner.) 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns, 

Nov.  4. — Persifer  Frazer,  Jr. 

Nov.  7. — ^W.  R.  Cooper  and  Charles  C.  Cushing  (for  special  duty  on  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  Lee's  Staff);  Zachariah  T.  Tibbatts. 
Nov.  8.— John  B.  Pratt,  Charles  L.  McClung,  C.  B.  Plattenburg. 
Nov,  10. — J.  J,  Irwin. 
Nov.  11.— Isaac  Wiltse. 

Appointed  Acting  Master'e  Mates, 

Nov.  4.— David  B.  Balthis. 
Nov.  5.— 0.  W.  Botten. 
2fov.  16. — Harlan  P.  Bosworth. 
Nov.  23.— Hanry  Clifton. 
Nov.  25.— A.  H.  Ahrens. 
Nov  26.— Robert  W.  Rogers. 
Nov,  28.— K.  C.  Kraley. 
Nov.  29.— P.  B.  Chase. 

Appointed  Acting  First  Assistant  Engineers, 

Nov.  10.— Charles  F.  Yeager, 
Nov,  26. — Josephus  Blake. 

Appointed  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineers, 

Nov.  21.— William  H.  Collins. 

Nov,  23. — John  W.  Street;  L.  S.  Everson. 

Appointed  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer, 

Nov.  10. — Silas  H.  Lancaster. 
Nov.  22.— George  W.  Postlethwait. 

Appointed  Acting  Gunner, 
Nov.  23. — ^Thomas  Dimlop. 

Promoted. 

3roi».  8. — Acting  Master  Peter  O'Kell,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 
Kov.  10. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  R.  Hoel,  to  Aotmg  Voltinteer 
lientenant-Commander, 
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Kov.  7. — Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  L.  Cilley. 

yhv.  8. — Acting  Master's  Mate  R.  M.  Hawkins;  Acting  Carpenter  J.  0.  Baker. 

Mv.  15. — ^ActiDg  First  Assistant  Engineer  John  C.  Houston. 

Nov.  17. — Acting  Ensigns  Joseph  BeaiichAmp  and  J.  W.  Litherburj. 

Nov.  23.— Acting  Master's  Mate  Joseph  B.  Morton;   Actiag  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  Michael  Norton. 
Nov.  26.— Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  K.  Lull,  Jr. 
Nov.  29. — Acting  Ensign  Frank  D.  Campbell 

Revoked, 

Nov.  8. — Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  W.  Wickwire. 

Nov.  9. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  W.  L.  Tolle. 

Dismissed. 

Nov.  10. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Enghioer  Eugene  Callagher,  to  date  from  the 
29th  September,  1864. 
Nov.  12. — Acting  Master  K  C.  Brennan. 
Nov,  15. — Acting  Ensign  George  W.  Piatt 
Nov.  16. — ^Acting  Ensign  Henry  S.  O'Grady. 
Nov.  28.— Acting  Master's  Mate  Edward  T.  Lincoln. 


JUSTICE  TO  OUR  OFFICERS. 

[Wb  give  special  prominence  to  the  following  commnnication  on  a 
most  vital  subject  Strong  as  it  is,  we  wish  the  disgrace  which  rests 
upon  our  Government  in  this  matter  were  even  more  emphatically  char- 
acterized, so  that  our  loyal  Congressmen  should  redeem  us  at  once  from 
its  stigma,  by  neglecting  all  other  business  until  they  had  made  some 
show  of  compensating  our  gallant  and  self-sacrificing  defenders.  While 
they  live,  in  God's  name,  supply  their  necessities — if  nothing  more;  and 
when  they  die,  let  not  their  wives  and  families  be  sacrificed,  like  the 
Indian  widow,  on  the  same  death-pile.  We  shall  harp  upon  this  topic 
until  the  tardy  justice  is  done. — Ed.] 

We  sincerely  trust  the  present  Ck>ngress  will  not  adjourn  without  passing  at  least 
two  vitally  important  measures  of  bare  justice  to  the  brave  officers  of  our  Army  and 
Navy.    First  and  foremost,  they  must  have  an 

INCRBA8B  OF  PAT. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  they  are  to  live  like  gentlemen,  but  whether 
they  are  to  live  at  all.  We  have  not  now  to  consider  how  on  earth  the  married 
ones  shall  support  their  fiunilies,  but  how  the  single  ones  are  to  support  themselves. 
The  public  at  large,  niffiing  their  feathers  pleasantly  at  the  idea  of  "fat  offices**  and 
unctuous  "pickings,"  and  remembering  a  few  quartermasters  and  others  who  have 
been  "on  the  make"  and  "made  a  good  thing  out  of  it — "with  wiiat  not  other  slang 
thoughts — forget  that  the  Army  is  no  cwiom-houfte.  Neither  is  the  Navy  a  post- 
office.  Congress  knows  better.  Congress  knows  that  the  pay  of  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  fixed  by  law,  and  that  they  cannot  receive  one  cent  more  than 
their  lawful  allowances,  in  any  event  whatever,  except,  in  the  Navy,  for  prize-money, 
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the  good  fortune  of  a  Tery,  reiy  few  lacky  ones.    Setting  aside  this  rare  exception, 
the  pay  now  actually  received  by  officers  in  active  service  is  as  follows: 


Tmjmr. 

Bear- Admlnl $.%000. 00 

Commodore 4.000.00 

Captain 8,500.00 

Commander 2,800.00 

Lientenant-Commander 2,S48 . 00 

Lientenant 1.876.00 

Master 1,500.00 

Ensign 1,200.00 

Midshipman 500.00 


Par  moaUi. 

Umtenant-OenenJ $730.00 

M^r-General 445.00 

Bri|»dier-G«neral 299.50 

Colonel  of  inftintry 194.00 

Ueatenant-Colonel 170.00 

Ma^or 161.00 

Captain 118.50 

First  Lieutenant 108.50 

Seoond  Lieutenant 108.50 


With  the  single  ezoeptioa  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  added  to  the  pay  of  etchf 
in  1857.  the  pay  of  the  Army  was,  in  1860,  substantially  what  it  was  made  in  18081 
And  since  I860  U  has  been  reduced.  The  forage  allowance,  amounting  to  from 
sixteen  to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  according  to  rank,  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  rate  of 
commutation  for  servants'  pay  has  been  reduced  from  thirteen  to  eleven  dollars  a 
month.  The  Navy  pay  has  been  changed  since  the  war,  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
Army. 

In  the  meanwhile,  two  things  have  happened: 

I  St  Prices  of  all  necessaries  of  life  have  doubled,  except  those  that  have  trebled. 

2d.  The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  has  been  increased  from  eight  to  sixteen  dol- 
larB  a  month. 

In  thousands  of  cases  privates  have  received  bounties,  varying  from  five  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  for  one  year's  service,  thus  making  their  compensation 
in  money,  with  all  expenses  paid  beside,  equal  or  grater  than  that  of  a  lieutenant, 
who  has  to  find  himself  in  every  thing!  No  wonder  that  the  enlisted  men  lay  up 
money,  while  their  officers  must  often  go  in  debt  to  keep  their  backs  covered. 

The  Government  allows  an  officer  of  the  Army  thirty  cents  for  each  ratioa  He 
cannot  draw  his  rations  in  kind.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  obliged  to  buy  them 
from  the  Government;  and  so  he  pays  back  to  the  Government  over  fifty  cents  for 
what  the  Government  allows  him  thirty. 

An  officer  is  allowed  for  his  servant  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  private  soldier — 
as  it  is?  No;  as  it  was  in  1857 !  He  gets  eleven  dollars  a  month  to  pay  a  servant, 
when  he  cannot  hire  a  small  boy  for  less  than  fifteen  dollars  with  stealages,  or  a^ 
decent  man  for  twenty  dollars;  is  allowed  thirty  cents  a  day  for  feeding  bis  servant} 
who  would  think  himself  starved  on  double  that  sum;  and  receives  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  month  to  clothe  him.  How  many  suits  of  clothes  will  thirty  dollars 
a  year  buy? 

From  all  these  items,  maldng  up  the  exact  totals  we  have  stated,  the  paymaster 
deducts  five  per  cent  on  the  excess  over  six  hundred  a  year,  and  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  calls  for  five  per  cent  on  the  amount  paid  last  year.  That  means 
ten  per  oent  on  this  year's  pay,  for  last  year's  was  spent  long  ago.-  Civilians  are 
allowed  to  deduct  the  house-rent  of  themselves  and  fiunilies  from  the  amount  liable 
to  tax.    Officers  are  denied  even  tliis  privilege. 

Our  present  worthy  Chief  Magistrate,  in  one  of  his  apt  little  speeches,  is  said  to 
have  told  a  delegation  of  *' neutral  Kentuckians,"  some  two  years  ago,  that  the  time 
had  come  when,  as  the  mackerel  fisherman  said  to  his  passengers,  they  must  do  one 
of  ttiree  things:  Fish,  cut  bait,  or  go  ashore. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Thir^-eighth  Cong^ss,  let  us  in  like  manner  assure  you  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  must  do  one  of  three  things :  1st  Loae  valuable  officers ; 
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2d.  Put  gold  tn  par;  3d.  Increase  the  pay  of  the  oflaoera  of  the  Army,  at  the  very 
least,  fifty  per  cent  for  the  lower  grades,  and  in  graduated  proportion  for  the 
higher. 

We  speak  more  in  detaU  of  the  Army,  because  the  pay  of  that  service  is  minced 
up  into  small  fractions.  But  the  same  arguments  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  the 
Navy. 

We  urge  this  as  simple  justice  to  our  brave  defenders.  While  they  risk  their 
lives  for  us,  let  us  at  least  enable  them  to  Uve  decently  I 

If  every  officer  who  has  an  influential  friend  will  set  him  to  work;  if  every  influ- 
ential citizen  who  has  a  fHend  in  shoulder-straps  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  earnest;  if  every  editor  who  cares  for  any  thing  beyond  party  will  spare  a  few 
lines  of  type;  if  every  member  of  Congress,  who  knows  the  facts,  will  use  his 
knowledge  and  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  Judgment,  it  will  be  done.  But 
whatever  is  to  be  done,  most  be  done  quickly. 

OBQiJaZATION  or  THE  STArF. 

We  gave  our  views  on  this  subject  so  fuUy  in  our  last  February  number,  and  the 
views  therein  expressed  were  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Military  Committeea 
of  the  two  Houses — though  nothing  came  of  it — that  we  have  nothing  to  add  in  this 
place,  except  that  we  do  hope  another  session  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
the  adoption  of  the  much-needed  measures  recommended  not  only  by  us  and  by 
most  of  the  oommanding  generals,  but  by  universal  experience.  R.  B.  I. 
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THE  VICTORY  AT  NASHVILLE. 

BT  OAPTAIK  JAMBS  F.  RUSUNO,   ▲.  Q.  II. 

We  have  glanced  over  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  have  read  some  well  written  accounts  of  the  battles  here, 
but  so  far  have  met  with  none  that  elucidate  the  facts,  as  they 
actually  occurred.  With  a  view  to  this,  and  as  a  humble  con- 
tribution to  current  history,  in  order  to  put  fairly  on  record  the 
^at  events  that  have  just  transpired  here,  we  propose  to  give 
tn  extenaOj  but  as  briefly  as  possible,  such  an  account  of  the 
same  as  to  an  eye-witness  here — "  part  of  which  I  was,  and  all 
of  which  I  saw'^^ — seems  true  and  logical. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of 
November,*  Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  with  his  wnole 
army  pushed  straight  for  Pulaski.  Our  cavalry,  which  was 
then  too  feeble  for  more  than  observation,  fell  back  covering 
our  infantry,  and  both  retired  without  much  fighting  to  the 
vicinity  of  Columbia.  Here,  posted  behind  Duck  Kiver,  some 
show  of  fighting  was  made,  but  only  a  show.  Our  forces  were 
pressed  so  closelv,  that  we  had  only  time  to  destroy  the  Rail- 
road bridge,  and,  hastily  setting  lire  to  the  pontoon  bridge, 
abandoned  it  to  the  enemy.  Thence  to  Franklin,  but  eighteen 
miles  from  Nashville,  it  was  a  scrub  race,  to  see  which  army 
should  firet  cross  Harpeth  River.     If  Hood  crossed  first,  Scho- 

lw*and  aeoordlnf  to  Act  of  ConjpreM,  in  the  jrear  1SS4^  br  G.  B.  BionASMOir,  In  the  Otork^t 
Office  of  the  Dtatrict  Ooart  for  the  Soniheni  DUtrlct  of  Svw  York. 
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field  was  cut  oif,  and  Nashville,  with  its  vast  stores, — a  most 
tempting  prize  to  the  starved  ana  ragged  rebels, — was  likely  to 
fall.  But  if  Schofield  crossed  first,  his  trains  were  safe,  and  a 
stand  at  Franklin  would  enable  Thomas  at  Nashville  to  collect 
well  the  forces  already  hastening  to  his  relief.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Thomas  was  in  chief  command,  but  remaining  in 
Nashville,  because  the  natural  brain  of  our  movement  here, 
while  Schofield  was  in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  field 
actually  before  Hood.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  race  to 
FrankUn  was  won  by  Schofield,  and  once  across  the  Ilarpeth 
he  gathered  up  all  his  forces  and  planted  them  like  a  rock  in 
the  path  of  the  advancing  enemy.  His  infantry  was  outnum- 
bered, and  his  cavalry  in  eflfect  nowhere ;  but  he  had  neverthe- 
less to  fight  Hood  now,  both  to  give  Thomas  needed  time,  and  to 
enable  his  own  trains  to  get  salely  offl  Hood,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, lost  no  time  in  attacking,  and  though  terribly  bruised,  as 
his  own  ofiicial  report  well  discloses,  was  nevertheless  yielded 
possession  of  the  battle-field,  and  our  own  forces,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  withdrew  in  good  order  to  the  defences  of  Nashville.* 
But  the  time  thus  gained  by  us  was  every  thing,  more  precious 
to  Thomas  "  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold.^'  Our 
wagon  trains,  though  sorely  beset  by  Forrest,  in  the  main  had 
been  got  off  safely  to  Nashville,  and  meanwhile  the  last  of  A. 
J.  Smith's  command  had  arrived  from  Missouri,  and  at  the  last 
moment  Steedman,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  "  to  save  his  bacon," 
got  in  from  Chattanooga.  In  truth,  he  did  not  save  it  entirely, 
as  a  few  of  his  last  cars,  loaded  with  troops,  were  attacked  and 
captured  by  Forrest,  almost  within  sight  of  Nashville.  Hood, 
apparently  nothing  abashed  by  his  punishment  at  Franklin, 
followed  close  on  our  heels,  as  we  withdrew  to  Nashville,  ana 
the  next  day  completed  his  investment  of  the  city,  fi-om  the 
river  round  to  the  river  again.  Any  tolerable  map  will  now 
show  the  situation  here  very  clearlv.  At  Nashville,  the  Cum- 
berland makes  a  sharp  bend  North,  and  within  the  bend,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  lies  the  city.  Hood  at  once  stretched 
his  forces  across  the  bend,  along  the  crests  of  a  series  of  hills, 
some  four  or  five  miles  or  so  from  the  city,  his  flanks  covered 
by  cavalry,  and  thus  boldly  confronted  our  own  works,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  but  better  series  of  hills,  nearer  of  course  to 
Nashville.  He  thus  sat  down  seriously  before  our  works,  cut- 
ting our  communications  with  Johnson  viUe,  Decatur,  and  Chat- 


*  Hood,  in  Iiis  official  report,  ackQowledgint;  "  the  loss  of  many  gallant  officers 
and  men/'  amongst  them  enumerates  Major-Crenoral  Cleburne,  and  Brigadier-Grene- 
rnls  Williams,  Adams,  Gist,  Strophel,  and  Granberg  kUlcd,  and  M^jor-General 
Brown,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Carter,  Monigel,  Quarles,  Cockerill,  and  Scott, 
wounded ;  and  Brigadier-General  Gk)rdon  a  prisoner.  Thirteen  General  officers 
lost  in  a  preliminary  fight,  would  be  a  suspicious  "  victory"  to  any  but  a  Conftd^ 
rate  General 
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tanooga,  and  immediately  began  to  feel  our  lines,  as  if  meaning 
to  attack.  Next  he  planted  batteries  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
thus  closed  that  artery  for  supplies  to  all  but  armored  gunboats. 
Our  only  line  of  communication  thus  left  open  was  tne  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad,  already  overwhelmed  with  Gov- 
ernment rolling  stock,  withdrawn  from  Nashville  and  below, 
and  a  slender  precarious  line,  at  best,  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  liable  to  be  cut  by  guerrillas  at  any  moment,  and 
which  Forrest  was  only  waiting  for  the  Cumberland  to  fall,  to 
cross  and  smash  at  his  leisure.  We  were  thus  pretty  thoroughly 
cooped  up  and  penned  in  for  a  time,  and  timid  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  knew  nothing  about  our  strength  or  the  state  of  our 
supplies  here,  or  at  Chattanooga,  naturally  enough  grew  ner- 
vous. There  was,  however,  no  reat  cause  for  alarm  at  any 
time,  especially  after  Hood  let  his  first  forty-eight  hours  here 
slip  by  without  assaulting.  Had  he  attacked  at  once  on  arriving 
here,  and  massed  heavily  on  our  right,  the  weakest  point  in  our 
line  at  that  time,  though  since  made  one  of  the  strongest,  he 
might  have  given  us  some  trouble — ^though  he  could  scarcely 
have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  In  fact,  our  last  re-enforce- 
ments, Smith  and  Steedman,  gave  Thomas  such .  a  happy  pre- 
ponderance of  infantry  and  artillery,  that  from  the  hour  they 
were  both  safely  in,  nobody  here  who  knew  much  of  affairs  ever 
seriously  doubted  our  ability  to  hold  Nashville  at  all  hazards, 
and  against  all  contingencies.  With  Smith,  or  about  that  time, 
canae  also  eight  navy  gunboats,  including  the  iron-clad  Monitor 
Neosho — a  mere  chunk  of  iron,  absolutely  invulnerable  to  all 
ordinary  shot,  and  whose  monster  guns  could  readily  iipset  any 
river  batteries  the  enemy  could  bring  against  her.  In  ample 
time,  too.  citizens  were  impressed  and  sent  to  the  fortifications, 
with  picjK  and  shovel.  The  military  forces  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  some  five  thousand  strong,  were  also 
early  under  arms,  and  at  work  on  the  intrenchments.  Two 
goodly  lines  of  works,  exterior  and  interior,  were  thus  hastily 
constructed,  encircling  the  town  at  a  distance  varying  from  a 
mile  to  two  miles,  frowning  with  forts  and  redoubts,  and  bris- 
tling with  rifle-pits,  and  crowning  our  whole  outlying  hills  from 
the  Cumberland  around  to  the  Cumberland  again.  We  were 
thus  ready  to  receive  Hood,  our  forces  all  thoroughly  on  hand, 
and  prepared  at  all  points  to  meet  his  attack.  So  long  ago  as 
December  5th  or  6th,  Thomas  waited,  but  Hood  aid  not 
come.  He  tempted  him  with  reconnoissances,  but  he  would 
not  follow.  He  peppered  him  with  round  shot,  but  he  would 
not  respond.  He  complimented  him  with  shell,  but  he  would 
not  answer.  Hood  evidently  had  the  strange  idea,  that  Thomas 
would  either  evacuate,  without  fighting,  or  would  be  starved 
into  a  surrender,  by  the  destruction  of  his  communications,  and, 
therefore,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  make  good  his  in  vest- 
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jnent,  and  strike,  as  he  was  able,  at  the  Louisville  Bailroad  d 
la  Sherman  at  Jonesboro,  when  aiming  for  Atlanta.  He  most 
singularly  mistook  his  man.  He  forgot  he  was  dealing  with 
the  Rock  of  Chickamauga.  A  novice  in  war  might  have  known 
Thomas  better.  His  forces  all  in  hand,  and  his  works  well 
complet-ed,  with  fair  supplies  of  all  kinds  on  hand,  and  abun- 
dance of  most,  Thomas  s  once  anxious  brow  had  long  since 
cleared  thoroughly  up ;  his  usually  quiet  eves  began  now  to 
gleam  with  the  "  fierce  light"  of  battle ;  ana  it  was  soon  appa- 
rent to  all,  who  happened  much  at  Head-Quarters,  that  "  Old 
Pap  George,"  as  his  soldiers  persist  in  calling  him,  prudent 
General  as  he  is,  would  very  speedily  be  "  spoihuff  for  a  fight  1" 

Our  subsequent  battle  here  would  have  been  delivered  now, 
instead  of  later,  for  General  Thomas  was  fully  ready,  was  con- 
fident of  his  troops,  and  knew  his  troops  to  be  confident  of  him  : 
but  one  thing  more  was  yet  needed,  to  make  his  anticipated 
victory  doubly  sure,  and  that  was  cavalry.  "A  horse  1  A 
horse  1  A  kingdom  for  a  horse!"  might  well  have  been  the 
burden  of  his  crv  now,  as  of  Kichard  the  Third's,  four  centuries 
ago,  as  reported,  by  Shakspeare.  He  had  plenty  of  men,  and 
tolerably  good  men,  too,  but  little  more  than  half  enough  horses, 
and  the  equine  quadrupeds  were  not  to  be  had  anywhere,  in 
the  regular  way,  within  the  required  time.  In  this  luncture, 
the  Secretary  of  War  came  to  his  rescue,  and  telegraphed  Wil- 
son, his  Chief  of  Cavalry,  to  impress  and  seize  all  serviceable 
horses  anywhere  within  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi, 
whether  m  Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  and  so  to  remount  his  men 
quickly,  at  all  hazards,  in  any  way.  The  order  was  rigorously 
carried  out ;  a  week's  time  or  so  sufficed  to  secure  the  required 
mounts,  and  finally,  December  11th  or  12th,  Thomas  at  last  felt 
himself  fully  prepared  "  to  move  upon"  Hood's  "  works." 

Jack  Frost,  however,  now  set  in,  and  soon  all  the  hills  about 
Nashville  were  aglare  with  ice.  Neither  man  nor  beast  could 
now  keep  his  feet,  and  so  Thomas  for  some  days  yet  was  still 
further  compelled  to  "nurse  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 
Bat  now  at  last  the  hour  had  struck,  and  the  time  had  come. 
On  WednesdOT,  December  14th,  there  came  a  thaw,  with  evidence 
.  at  sundown  oi  a  general  break-up,  and  Thomas  at  once  issued  his 
orders  for  attack  on  Thursday  at  early  dawn.  His  plan  of  bat- 
tle was  simple,  yet  well  matured,  and  will  well  bear  considera- 
tion. The  future  historian,  judging  it  by  its  rich  results,  will 
pronounce  it  superb.  As  we  have  said,  the  right  of  his  line 
rested  on  the  Cumberland,  covered  by  gunboats,  and  extended 
thence  in  order  as  follows :  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  Brevet  Maior- 
General  A.  J.  Smith  commanding ;  Fourth  Army  Corps,  Briga- 
dier-General Wood  commanding ;  Twenty-Third  Army  Corps, 
Major-General  Schofield  commanding;  and  a  Provisional  or- 
ganization of  white  and  colored  troops^  M^jor-General  Steed- 
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man  commanding,  thus  round  to  the  Cumberland  again,  his 
left  also  covered  by  gunboats.  His  plan  was  to  demonstrate 
boldly  on  the  left,  where  the  enemy  was  strongest,  while  he  in 
reality  massed  every  thing  compactly  on  the  right,  where  the 
enemy  were  actually  weakest,  and  thus  with  the  gunboats  cov- 
ering to  overwhelm  Hood's  left,  mash  in  his  line,  and  roll  it 
back  on  the  centre,  and,  having  thus  got  well  upon  his  flank 
and  rear,  to  crush  his  centre,  too,  if  possible,  as  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  work.  This  having  been  done,  the  job  assigned  for 
the  second  day  was  to  smash  Hood's  right,  and  then  either  to 
envelope  him  with  our  wings,  or  at  all  events  to  bruise  and 
hammer  him  so  roundly,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  push  straight  for  the  Tennessee.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
then,  A.  J.  Smith  was  ordered  to  advance  at  daylight,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  his  right  covered  by  Wilson's  Cavalry,  tne  gunboats 
also  co-operating,  if  necessary.  "Wood  was  ordered  to  leave 
only  a  heavy  curtain  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  his  works,  to 
mass  every  thin^  else  compactly  on  Smith's  left,  and  thus  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  support  Smith's  attack,  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Schofield  received  similar  orders,  but  to  mass  instead 
on  Wood's  left,  and  to  hold  himself  rather  in  reserve.  Steedman, 
in  addition  to  holding  the  extreme  left,  was  also  placed  in  charge 
of  the  inner  line  of  works,  with  a  force  composed  of  the  garri- 
son proper  of  Nashville,  Brigadier-General  Miller  commanding ; 
a  Provisional  Division  of  white  and  colored  troops,  Brigadier- 
General  Cruft  commanding;  and  the  quad  Militaij  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J.  L.  Donaldson,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  commanding.  In  accordance  with  his  orders,  be- 
fore dawn  Steedman  on  the  left  deployed  a  heavy  line  of  skir- 
mishers, consisting  principally  of  excellent  colored  troops,  and 
soon  after  daylight  he  pushed  his  line  up  ta  and  across  the  Mur- 
freesboro  Pite.  The  enemy's  pickets  resisted  stoutly,  but 
presently  fell  back,  and  Steedman  pursued,  until  he  came  plump 
up  against  a  battery,' planted  beyond  a  deep  rocky  cut  of  the 
Cnattanooga  Railroad,  too  long  for  his  line  to  flank  and  impos- 
sible for  it  to  cross.  Not  knowing  this  at  flrst,  his  men  eagerly 
charged  the  battery,  and  would  probably  have  carried  it  hand-- 
somely,  had  not  the  deep  cut  aforesaid  prevented  them  from 
reaching  it.  As  it  was,  they  fell  back  with  considerable  loss ; 
but  their  attack  had  been  so  eager  and  vehement,  that  Hood 
was  doubtless  misled  to  believe,  that  the  whole  army  was  there 
in  force.  A  fatal  mistake  for  him,  as  he  subsequently  learned 
to  his  grievous  cost ;  for,  almost  immediately,  Thomas  opened 
in  full  blast  on  our  right ;  A.  J.  Smith  supported  by  Wood  and 
covered  by  the  Cavalry,  swept  forward  like  an  avalanche  on 
Hood's  feeble  left ;  and,  almost  before  the  enemy  knew  we  were 
advancing,  we  were  upon  him,  and  over  him,  were  crushing  his 
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line,  storming  liis  batteries,  and  flanking  his  positions,  and  in  a 
trice,  so  to  speak,  his  whole  left  wing  was  hopelessly  doubled 
np  and  gone  forever.  This  let  the  Cavalry  loose,  and  now  Wil- 
son swept  round  and  past  our  right  like  a  thunderbolt.  One 
Division,  under  Brigadier-General  Johnson,  he  dispatched  down 
the  Cumberland  to  look  after  Chalmers,  and  a  battery  reported 
there,  which  was  afterwards  taken ;  with  the  other  two,  Crox- 
ton's  and  Hatch's,  he  covered  Smith's  right,  and  hung  like  an 
avenging  cloud  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Rebels,  as  they  fell 
sullenly  back  on  their  centre. 

Hood  now  saw  his  mistake  of  the  earlv  morning,  and,  from 
the  heights  about  Nashville,  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance his  long  lines  of  infantry  and  artillery,  hurrying  frantic- 
ally over  from  his  right  to  support  his  imperilled  centre.  His 
position  was  yet  a  very  strong  one.  stretching  along  the  wooded 
sides  and  crests  of  a  series  of  hign  hills,  covered  with  skilful 
breastworks,  fringed  with  rifle  pits  and  abattis,  and  bristling 
with  cannon,  that  swept  all  the  sides  and  gorges,  and  Hood  now 
evidently  bent  all  his  energies  to  hold  it  to  the  last.  A.  J. 
Smith,  though  brave  as  a  hon,  was  too  good  a  General  to  butt 
his  brains  out  against  such  a  position,  and  so  he  halted  to  recon- 
noitre and  report.  As  the  result  of  his  observations.  Wood 
was  brought  well  up  on  Smith's  left,  and  Schofield,  who  had 
hitherto  been  chafing  in  reserve,  was  moved  out,  and  swung 
round  on  Smith's  right,  while  Wilson  was  pushed  out  still  far- 
ther round  to  the  right,  so  as  to  outflank  and  gain  the  rear  of 
Hood's  new  position,  if  he  found  it  practicable.  Hood's  line 
was  now  thoroughly  felt,  by  both  artillery  and  infantry,  from 
point  to  point,  and  though  there  were  some  successes  here  and 
there,  yet  the  enemy  held  his  ground  so  stubbornly,  that  little 
was  eftected  until  just  at  nightfall,  when  Wood  charged  a  bat- 
tery that  had  been  shelling  his  line  most  of  the  afternoon,  and 
carried  it  with  a  rush  in  the  handsomest  style.  This  sub- 
stantially closed  the  operations  of  the  first  day,  and  our  army 
bivouacked  on  the  field  thus  so  manfully  won.  Sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  over  2,000  prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  tne  day's 
work,  and  Thomas  rode  home  to  his  head-quarters  at  dark,  to 
telegraph  to  Washington  the  results  of  his  beginning. 

As  he  left  the  position  he  had  occupied  chiefly  mrough  the 
day,  he  remarked  to  an  officer,  "  So  fer,  I  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well.  Unless  Hood  decamps  to-night,  to-morrow 
Steedman  will  double  up  his  right,  Wood  will  hold  his  centre, 
and  Smith  and  Schofield  again  strike  his  left  while  the  Cavalry 
work  away  at  his  rear."  Ilis  words  had  almost  the  prescience 
of  prophecy ;  for  nearly  this  exact  movement  took  place  next 
day.  Under  cover  of  the  night.  Hood  drew  back  his  right  cen- 
tre and  right,  so  as  to  straighten  the  new  line  he  had  been 
forced  to  assume,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  position 
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along  the  Overton  Hillfl,  some  two  miles  or  so  to  the  rear  of  his 
or^nal  line. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hood  had  thus  shortened  his  line,  by 
di^wing  in  and  concentrating  his  forces,  and  had  planted  him- 
self squarely  across  the  Granny  White  and  Franklin  Pikes  to 
cover  Jbis  trains,  that  were  already,  no  doubt,  fast  hurrying  to 
the  rear.  All  his  strong  lines  of  works  nearer  the  city,  upon 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  he  had  bestowed  a  vast  deal  of 
labor  and  coxej  were  thus  wholly  abandoned,  because  obviously 
imtenable  after  the  thorough  smashing  and  turning  of  his  left 
as  on  Thursday,  and  it  was  soon  evident  to  all  that  his  present 
stand  was  now  onlj^  in  desperation.  Indeed  everybody  now 
felt,  that  Hood  was  in  fact  already  well  whipped,  and  that,  if 
let  alone,  he  would  of  his  own  accord,  soon  depart  whence  he 
came.  But  Thomas,  sturdy  old  soul,  had  not  tiie  least  idea  of 
letting  him  alone.  He  had  given  ''  Old  Pap"  too  much  trouble, 
to  stop  yet  awhile.  And  so,  with  the  break  of  day,  our  skir- 
mishers were  up  to,  and  over,  and  through  his  old  works. 
Thence  our  lines  swept  easily  and  steadUy  forward,  on  the  cen- 
tre and  left,  until  a  thick  curtain  of  Rebel  skirmishers,  and  the 
opening  of  their  artillery  warned  us  to  halt  and  consider. 
Hood's  new  position,  on  examination,  as  already  indicated, 
proved  to  be  one  of  great  strength,  and,  as  was  afterwards 
found,  had  been  selected  and  carefully  fortified  by  him  days  be- 
fore, in  wary  anticipation,  doubtless,  of  all  possible  contingen- 
cies. His  line  on  Thursday  had  been  originally  over  six  miles 
long,  until  his  left  was  doubled  up,  or  rather  battered  in,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  about  four.  But  here  on  Friday  he  occupied 
a  line  scarcely  three  miles  in  length,  running  along  the  wooded 
crests  of  closely  connecting  hills,  and  which  even  a  better  Gen- 
eral than  Hood  might  well  have  regarded  with  complacent  sat- 
isfaction. The  two  keys  to  his  position  were  directly  on  and 
covering  the  Granny  White  ana  Franklin  Pikes,  leading  to 
Franklin,  Columbia,  Pulaski,  and  so  down  the  coimtry  to  the 
Tennessee.  Both  of  these,"  it  will  be  freely  admitted,  were 
admirably  adapted  for  defence,  as  well  by  nature,  as  by  the 
work  of  Hood  s  industrious  axes  and  shovels,  and  here  now  the 
enemy  grimly  stood  prepared  to  deliver  a  final  battle,  that  was 
undoubtedly  to  decide  for  this  war  at  least  the  fate  of  Tennessee 
and  perhaps,  also  of  Kentucky.  If  successful  here,  Hood  could 
retire  at  his  leisure,  his  trains  intact,  sweeping  .the  country  as 
he  marched  ;  or  for  that  matter,  if  he  chose,  could  return  to  the 
front  of  Nashville,  and  try  another  bout  with  "  the  chuckle- 
headed  Thomas,"  as  the  Rebel  General  Cheatham  is  reported  to 
have  dubbed  him,  because  of  his  obstinate  fighting  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  If  unsuccessful,  his  trains  were  menaced,  his  army 
endangered,  Tennessee  in  eflfect  lost,  the  morale  of  his  troops 
gone,  and  a  rapid  flight  down  the  country,  and  across  the  Ten- 
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nessee  at  Florence,  with  Thomas  hacking  and  thundering  at  his 
heels,  his  only  alternative.  A  more  prudent  Commander  would 
have  thought  twice  and  hesitated  long,  before  accepting  such 
perilous  chances.  But  Hood  never  was  a  prudent  Commander, 
and  Thomas  now  was  only  too  glad  to  grapple  with  such  an 
audacious  blunderer.  According,  as  indicated  the  night  before, 
Thomas  now  at  once  pushed  forward  his  left,  and  as  Steedman 
advanced  he  found  tne  Murfreesboro  and  Nolensville  Pikes,  as 
had  been  expected,  comparatively  free  of  the  enemy.  A  few 
cavalrymen  aisputed  his  advance  here  and  there,  but  their  re-  . 
sistance  was  feeble,  and  practically  amounted  to  nothing.  As 
he  came  up  to  the  Overton  Hills,  however,  and  stretched  across 
to  connect  with  Wood,  the  enemy  opened  on  him  with  an  ad- 
vanced battery,  and  in  pursuance  ot  his  previous  instructions 
Steedman  halted  now  and  awaited  orders.  Wood  meanwhile 
had  come  up  early  on  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  was  now  engaged 
in  briskly  shelling  the  enemy's  lines  on  Overton  Knob,  though 
only  meaning  to  hold  him  in  position  there.  Both  he  and 
Steedman,  as  yet,  were  acting  only  as  foils,  and  they  were  both 
directed  now  to  await  the  further  development  of  movements  oflL 
on  the  right.  There,  massed  on  or  about  the  Granny  White 
Pike,  and  extending  well  to  the  right  of  it,  were  A.  J.  Smith 
and  Schofield,  with  the  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-Third  Corps,  with 
Croxton  and  Hatch  of  Wilson's  Cavalry  eagerly  co-operating, 
feeling  briskly  but  most  intently  all  points  ot  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion there,  but  unable  as  yet  with  all  their  assiduity  to  find  the 
vulnerable  point  now  desired. 

The  day  thus  wore  on  apace.  Noon  came,  with  but  little 
valuable  result,  as  yet.  Smith  and  Schofield  were  both  chafing, 
and  ea^er  to  assault,  and  both  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to 
carry  the  opposing  lines ;  but  Thomas,  as  yet,  refused  them  his 
consent.  He  was  not  yet  fully  ready ;  he  had  sent  the  cavaliy 
well  around  to  the  right,  to  gain  Hood's  flank,  and  menace  his 
rear,  and  he  was  stul  waiting  to  hear  the  result,  before  he 
launched  at  Hood's  head  these  twm  thunderbolts  of  war.* 

Now,  however,  well  on  to  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  news  from  the 
cavalry  suddenly  came,  in  a  prolonged  fire  of  rifles  and  carbines, 
that  swept  round  the  Rebel  flank,  and  crept  up  along  Hood's 
rear,  ana  then  the  hour  had  struck,  and  the  time  had  come. 
"Now  tell  Generals  Schofield  and  Smith  to  advance,"  was 
Thomas's  quiet  order.  Away  sped  his  aides,  spurring  like  the 
wind ;  but  before  the  order  could  reach  either  Smith  or  Scho- 

♦  The  query,  "  Where  waa  Forrest  aU  this  time  ?"  will,  doubtless,  occur  to  tho 
reader.  The  answer  is,  that  Hood  had  previously  scattered  his  cavalry,  a  part 
being  sent  off  "on  the  rampage,"  down  the  Cumberland  after  our  transports,  and 
the  balance  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  around  Murfreesboro,  where  they  got  thoroughly 
drubbed,  about  tho  time  Hood  was  being  pummelled  on  Thursday.  Thomas,  It  is 
reported^  knew  of  Forrest^s  being  thus  away,  before  ordering  his  attack. 
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field,  they  had  both  abready  caught  the  meaning  of  the  fierce 
fire  along  the  Rebel  flank  and  rear,  and,  without  waiting  to 
hear  from  their  imperturbable  old  chief,  they  both  at  once  or- 
dered a  general  assault;  and,  simultaneously,  with  levelled 
bayonets  and  ringing  cheers,  their  lines  swept  superbly  forward, 
up  to,  and  over,  and  around  the  Rebel  worKs,  while  Wood  and 
Steedman  on  their  left,  catching  up  the  inspiration,  pressed  gal- 
lantly forward,  and  almost  in  a  twinkling,  our  general  move- 
ment carried  all  before  it.  For  a  moment,  there  was  hot  work. 
The  whole  rebel  line,  from  end  to  end,  was  ablaze  with  mus- 
ketry and  aroar  with  cannon.  The  hills  shook,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  whole  field  was  like  "  the  sulphurous  and  gaping 
mouth  of  hell."  But  in  thirty  minutes  or  so,  the  conflict  was 
mainly  over,  and^what  were  left  of  the  Rebels  were  in  full  retreat 
— almost  pell-mell — down  the  Granny  White  and  Franklin 
Pikes,  and  so  away  for  Dixie.  Some  few  stood  their  ground 
bravely,  and  fought  most  desperately  to  the  last.  But  many 
abandoned  their  muskets,  where  they  rested  between  the  logs 
of  the  breastworks,  and  others  threw  muskets,  knapsacks, 
bj^nkets,  everv  thing  aside,  that  would  impede  their  locomo- 
tion, as  they  ned  wildly  and  panic-stricken,  apparently,  away 
from  the  battle-field.  Said  a  Captured  Rebel  Brigadier-General 
to  the  writer  afterwards,  in  4>eaking  of  this  charge  and  rout, 

"  Why,  sir,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 
I  saw  your  men  coming,  and  held  my  fire — a  fiill  brigade,  too 
— ^until  they  were  in  close  range,  could  almost  see  the  '  wnites 
of  their  eyes,'  and  then  pouredmy  volley  right  into  their  faces. 
I  supposed,  of  course,  that,  when  the  smoke  lift;ed,  your  line 
would  be  broken",  and  your  men  gone.  But,  it  is  surprising,  sir, 
it  never  even  staggered  them.  Why,  they  did  not  even  come 
forward  on  the  run.  But,  right  along,  as  cool  as  fate,  your 
line  swung  up  the  hill,  and  your  men  walked  right  up  to,  and 
over  my  works,  and  around  my  brigade,  before  we  Imew  they 
were  upon  us.  It  was  astonis'.'ig,  sir,  such  fighting.  If  1 
must  say  it,  it  was  perfectly  splendid."  Our  reply  was,  "  Yes,  it 
was  pretty  good.  Our  men  have  learned  to  ^ht  now.  The 
first  year  of  the  war  you  gave  us  Big  Bethel  ana  Bull  Run,  and 
they  were  instructive  lessons.  But  now  we  are  paying  you 
bacK,  with  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  Nashville  and  Savannah." 

"  What,"  said  he,  very  eagerly,  "  has  Sherman  got  Savan- 
nah ?" 

"  No,  not  yet !  But  he  is  well  on  the  way  there,  and  he  will 
have  it  very  soon.  And  then,  for  Charleston  and  Richmond ! 
After  that,  you  will '  cave  in'  all  round,  and  then  Maximilian 
might  as  well  'get  up  and  git,'  and  Canada  will  have  to  be- 
have herself." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  apparently  very  sorrowfully,  "  I  fear  we  shall 
never  come  tc^etiier  again." 
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"  Oh  yes,  we  shall,  General,"  I  replied.  "  Never  you  fear  for 
that.  'JBlood  is  thicker  than  water;'  and  when  we  do  come 
together  again,  M  they  care  to  fight  us,  we'll  whip  the  world  in 
arms !" 

The  General  laughed,  took  a  proffered  drink  of  whiskey  and 
a  cigar,  and  so  we  parted — he  for  the  Provost-Marshal's,  and  1 
for  my  ''  confiscated"  Nashville  Quarters. 

Pardon  this  digression.  As  we  have  indicated,  Q  eneral  Hood's 
whole  army,  once  so  exultant,  was,  now  and  here,  thus  thor- 
oughly routed.  Over  five  thousand  prisoners,  including  one 
whole  Division,  one  major-ffeneral,  three  brigadier-generals,  and 
over  two  hundred  commissioned  officers,  here  threw  down  their 
arms,  in  addition  to  the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  after- 
noon's work  produced,  besides,  some  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
many  fla^,  and  an  almost  innumerable  quantity  of  small  arms. 
The  total  results  of  both  battles,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
here,  at  tliis  writing:,  foot  up  about  as  follows :  nearly  eight 
thousand  prisoners,  including  five  general  officer8,£fty-six  pieces 
of  cannon,  one  head-quarters^  wagon  train,  many  flags,  and  small 
arms,  almost  by  the  field  full.  If  this  was  not  a  good  poundi^, 
a  pretty  thorough  thrashing,  not  to  say  smashing,  of  one  of  Jeff. 
Davis's  armies,  we  would  like  King  Jeff*,  to  tell  us  what  it  was. 
History  will  (Jeclare,  that  no  other  victory  of  this  war  has  been 
more  thorough  and  complete,  not  even  excepting  Bull  Kun. 
Hood's  campaign,  and  not  Sherman's,  thus  proved  to  be  "  Mos- 
cow over  again !"  Night  alone  closed  the  conflict,  and  our 
troops  again  bivouacked  on  the  battle-field,  weariea  with  the 
pursuit,  and  surfeited  with  prisoners.  Had  Thomas  now  had  a 
tresh  Division  of  reliable  cavalry,  to  hurl  remorselessly  on 
Hood's  shattered  and  fleeing  columns,  he  would  have  "  gobbled 
up"  the  most  of  his  trains,  and  the  balance  of  his  artillery,  and 
not  five  thousand  Eebs  would  have  recrossed  the  Tennessee,  in 
all  probability.  As  it  was,  he  resumed  pursuit  early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  this  writing  is  still  driving  and  harrving  Hood, 
as  he  hurries  into  Dixie.  It  is  not  germain  to  this  paper  to 
trace  his  progress  further,  as  our  only  object  in  writing  at  all,  is 
merely  to  elucidate  events  that  occurred  just  here. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  may  add  a  word  of  general 
eulogy — not  much,  however,  nor  should  we  particularize ;  for 
where  all  did  so  well,  and  behaved  so  heroically,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  select  for  praise,  or  to  omit  from  honor,  any  command 
or  anybody.  Besides,  none  need  either  here.  Their  great  and 
splendid  achievements  are  now  the  nation's  wild  pride  and  ex- 
ultant joy,  and  so  they  will  remain  forever.  Heroes  all,  from 
Thomas  to  his  lowest  soldier,  the  nation  will  extend  to*  each  and 
to  all  its  profoundest  thanks,  and  embalm  the  names  of  their 
fallen  comrades  in  its  memory  forever.  Conquerors  with  Sher- 
man at  Atlanta,  they  are  now  again  fit  conquerors  at  Nashville, 
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wlule  yet  his  victorious  legions  are  marching  through  Georgia, 
or  thundering,  perchance,  at  the  j^ates  of  Savannah.  In  view 
of  these  great  triple  triumphs,  for  Freedom  and  the  Union, 
made  by  the  same  common  army,  in  one  campaign,  let  the  na- 
tion reverently  resolve  once  more  to  "thank  God,  and  take 
courage*'  for  the  future. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  God,  we  have  set  up  our  banners,  and 
through  Him  we  shall  yet  do  valiantly  1" 

Nasbyolb,  Tenn.,  December  20th,  1864 


SEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 


«    «    «    «    it  Then  a  soldier, 
Fun  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  bard; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth."    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦  

As  You  LiKB  It. — Act  IL,  Scene  TO. 

BEDLAM  IN  BLUE:  A  NIOHTMABE. 

"  Is  this  the  adjutant's  oflSce  ?"  I  asked  of  a  slouchy  sentinel 

>t  np  in  a  pants-in-your-boots  style,  who,  like  young  Lochinvar, 
ad  obviously  come  out  of  the  West,  No  salute  to  my  new 
shoulder  straps.  "Yep,"  ffaped  private  L.  curtly,  without  rising 
from  the  wagon  bucket  wnereon  he  was  seated  nursing  his  mus- 
ket and  his  right  boot  like  twins. 

"  G'win,  g'  right  in,"  he  continued,  seeing  that  I  hesitated, 
and  was  about  to  go  through  the,  to  him,  incomprehensible 
pantomime  of  knocking  against  the  tent  pole. 

Lifting  the  curtain,  this  tableau  discovered  itself.    Two  hos- 

?)ital  tents  thrown  into  one.  Both  full  of  men  in  uniform.  The 
rent  tent  a  confused  group  of  statues  of  officers  folding  papers 
and  waiting  for  something ;  seventeen  of  these.  A  short,  square- 
built,  lean,  but  not  thin,  muscular,  but  not  stout,  officer  stand- 
ing in  the  back-ground,  almost  against  the  pole  that  divides  the 
two  tents,  reading  a  paper  and  biting  his  under  lip  slowly. 
Forehead  drawn  to  a  focus.  Clear  gray  eyes,  a  little  reddened 
as  by  over-strained  nerves,  intent  upon  the  paper.  Dark-brown 
hair,  with  a  short  half-curly  warp,  needs  brusning  a  very,  very 
little.  Ditto  the  neatly  fitting  coat  The  eighteenth  statue  is 
resting  his  hands  alternately  on  the  table  that  divides  him  from 
the  last  named  figure,  and  talking  monotonously  while  the  gray 
eyes  read.  From  the  back  tent  a  dozen  clerks  produce  a  scratch- 
ing notice,  occasionally  broken  by  a  low  whisper,  by  the  pla- 
ning noise  of  the  lively  eraser  furtively  correcting  a  mistake,  or 
by  me  p^ too  of  the  tobacco  spitter. 
Entering  the  tent,  I  too  take  a  paper  from  my  breast  pocket 
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and  become  a  statue.  The  flap  drops  heavily  and  shnts  out  the 
day.  An  awful  feeling  creeps  over  me,  my  brain  be^ns  to  re- 
volve slowly,  the  tent  and  all  in  it  fade  out  in  a  whininff  mist, 
my  knees  sink  beneath  me,  and  seat  me  on  a  hard  bench. 
Whether  it  is  the  shock  of  meeting  tangible  matter  thus  abruptly, 
I  know  not,  but  the  figure  and  all  the  statues  come  upon  me 
a^in  like  so  many  locomotive  lights  rushing  through  the  night 
mist ;  a  shiver  runs  up  my  spine,  my  forehead  cools  suddenly, 
and  the  glamor  is  past.  How  ridiculous !  Why,  here  I  am 
alive  and  sound,  seated  on  a  hard  bench  in  the  adjutant-^jeneral's 
office  at  our  department  head-quarters,  with  my  detail  in  my 
hand,  waiting  my  turn  after  eighteen  others.  And  the  figure  I 
Thourfit  everybody  knew  him !  Why  that  is  Colonel  Crom- 
well, Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver  Cromwell,  our  assistant  adju- 
tant-general as  the  laws  call  hftn,  our  adjutant-general  as  we 
call  him,  our  adjutant  as  the  "  Lochinvars"  call  him.     Ha,  ha ! 

Who  laughed  ?  oh,  horror !  I  did  !  The  clerks  stop  scratch- 
ing, the  gray  eyes  look  me  through,  the  statues  focus  upon  me 
such  a  stare  as  was  never  before  stared  except  in  Havana  by 
beady  eyes  set  in  lemon  color.  Did  you  ever  laugh  out  Aa,  fui ! 
in  a  high  domed  church  just  as  the  great  organ  suddenly 
stopped  staccato  t    Then  you  felt  as  I  dia. 

Nonsense!  There  are  no  goblins  to-day.  This  is  real;  of 
course  it  is.  Why  there's  old  Major  Chittick  talking  now  ;  die 
eighteenth  statue,  standing  up  before  the  colonel,  talking  in  a 
measured  monotone,  with  a  com  husk  in  his  voice. 

"  You  see.  Colonel,"  he  drones,  "  our  ridgment  when  they  en- 
listed, our  boys's  told  'ts  gon  to  be  acav'ly  ridgment,  and  they 
c'  min,  good  many  of  'em  to  my  certin  knowledge,  'th  that  un- 
'stannin,  tho'  t'wan't  put  down  in  vfritin.  Well,  fust  the  Guv- 
'nor  he  said  he'd  see  'twe  get  our  hois?!*,  'n  we  wdiiiid  fust  one 
week  'n  then  'nother  'n  month  in  'n  out  till 't  come  time  't  the 
ridgment  was  full,  and  still  we  didn't  seem  to  git  our  hosm 
somehow,  though  the  Guv'nor  alwez  said  they's  comm,  'n  then, 
le'ss  see,  'pears  to  me  'twas  about  the  fust  or  second  week  of 
Sep-teraber ;  yes,  twas  the  fust ;  no,'t  want  neither ;  'ts  second ;  what 
am  I  thinkin  about  ?  'ts  eleventh  o'  Sep-tember  for  certin^  there 
was  a  young  officer  come  down,  I  'xpect  you  know  him  don't 
you.  Colonel?  he's  a  poot'  nice  Iook'u  officer,  black  hair,  'n 
smooth  face ;  I  forget  nis  name,  Aikin,  Aikin — no,  Paine  !  no, 
that  wan't  it ;  well,  it's  all  one,  he  belonged  to  the  artillery, 
rig'lar  'till'ry,  mebbe  you  can  call  his  name,  Matthews,  Abbott, 

Webster,  Hib—  no  I  forget  it ;  well  as  I  was  a  savin " 

^  "  Excuse  me,  major,"  says  the  gray  eyed,  with  a  look  and  tone 
keen  and  polished  as  Dr.  Peacack's  favorite  steel  instruments, 
"  but  has  this  young  officer  applied  for  leave?" 

"Well,  no,"  says  the  major,  not  at  all  jostled  from  his  self-com- 
posed monotone,  1  think  he's  on  'cruitin  service  now,  you'd  know 
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his  name  in  a  minute  if  I  could  remember  it,  Polhemus,  Pol — 
Andrews,  no  I  can't  get  it,  'ts  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  now, 
how  provokin,  'tis  'stonishin'  how  a  little  thing  like  that  will 
work  through  a  man's  head.  Colonel,  suppose  you  call  over  a 
few  of  the  names  of  the  reg'lar  ar-tillery  officers,  you  know  'em 
poot'  much  all  of  'em  I  guess." 

Is  there  anything  but  bone  in  that  skull  ?  Cartilage,  perhaps, 
or  bone  in  a  veal  state  I  Surely  that  flash  from  the  gray  eyes 
would  have  fired  anv  thing  in  the  shape  of  nerve  tissue  and  set 
it  quivering  like  jelly  in  the  supper  room  during  the  galop 
below. 

"  Major,"  says  the  Colonel  with  a  Damascus  edge  on  every 
word,  "  my  time  is  not  my  own,  or  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to 
hear  your  little  story  and  to  look  over  the  army  register  with 
you,  or  the  New  York  Directcay  if  you  like,  for  that  important 
name.  Let  me  speak,  please.  You  want  to  go  home  on  re- 
cruiting service  ?' 

"  Well,  you  see,  our  ridgment  when  it  enlisted" — 

"  Your  application  is  disapproved.  There  are  seven  officers 
away  from  your  regiment  now  on  recruiting  service,  including 
both  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Captain  Holies,  write 
diBapproved  and  respectfully  returned  on  that.  We'll  send  it 
back  through  the  regular  channels." 

"Haowr 

"  Through  the  regular  channels,  corps,  division  and  brigade 
commanders.  Good  morning.  Major."  "  What  is  your  business, 
eir,"  turning  to  a  shabby  statue  in  a  black  suit  with  gilt  buttons 
turned  green,  cast-brass  captain's  shoulder  straps,  and  a  miner's 
black  hat  surrounded  by  a  general  officer's  gold  cord. 

"  Well,  but  Colonel,  persists  Major  Chittick,  irrepressibly, 
"  half  a  minute,  please,  if  you'd  just  let  me  explain,  you  see, 
our  ridgment" — 

"  Can't  be  granted,  sir." 

"  Our  ridgment " 

"  Good  morning,  Major." 

The  drone,  after  making  a  half  dozen  more  attempts  to  speak, 
like  the  little  revolving  n^res  on  a  hand-organ,  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  finish  his  autobiography  then  and  there  and  msap- 
pears,  slouchingly. 

"Well,"  says  Colonel  Cromwell,  snapping  his  fingers.  "Your 
business,  please  ?    My  time  is  not  my  own,  remember." 

The  Chaplain — it  is  seedy  Chaplain  Bender,  getting  up  some 
shirk  or  other,  I'll  warrant  you — evidently  thinks  it  is  aisy  by 
the  precious  minutes  he  consumes  in  fumbling  in  his  pockets. 
A  good  chance  to  get  a  fair  look  at  the  Colonel  while  there  is  no 
untransparent  Chittick  in  the  way  and  the  Chaplain  is  fumbling 
for  the  greasy  papers  he  will  presently  fish  up. 

Scrupulously  neat,  but  requires  a  nttle  brushing ;  would  be 
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almost  finikiii  if  he  had  the  time.  Uniform  strictly  according 
to  regulations.  Features  large  but  very  regular.  Eyes  large, 
deep  set,  but  not  in  caves ;  lit  up  so  sometimes  that  they  seem 
prominent.  Roman  nose  indicating  firmness ;  an  accurate  llo- 
man,  neither  too  large  nor  too  broken ;  rare  to  be  seen.  Set 
mouth,  large  but  not  too  large.  Chin  rather  less  than  full,  but 
decided.  Head  squareish,  but  inclined  to  length,  and  giving 
you  the  impression  of  a  well-crystallized  mind,  polarizing  toward 
decision.  Cheeks  a  little  wasted,  and  that  parchment  complex- 
ion so  familiar  in  the  visages  of  American  public  men ;  discol- 
ored by  the  smoke  of  the  brain-fire  burning  away  too  rapidly, 
flaring  in  the  wind,  fanned  night  and  day.  About  five  feet 
seven  in  height,  but  standing  straight  as  an  arrow,  looks  half  a 
head  taller.  As  he  stands  now  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  table 
before,  leaning  forward  a  little,  intent,  with  pen  just  raised,  he 
reminds  you  strikingly  of  his  namesake  the  Protector.  The 
name  i  No,  it  is  more  than  the  name  that  makes  that  resem- 
blance so  startling.  But  there  is  a  JinenesSy  almost  delicacy, 
about  this  man,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  sturdiness  of  the 
great  Oliver. 

Old  Tickley  Bender,  as  thejr  irreverently  call  him  in  our  re- 
giment, has  by  this  time  extncated  the  inevitable  greasy  paper 
Irom  the  recesses  of  somewhere,  and,  holding  it  out,  doubtfully, 
toward  the  Colonel,  clears  his  throat  for  the  exordium. 

"  Hem, — could  I — ah — (a  pause,  draws  back) — I  see  you're 
busy.     I — ah — ^won't — " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  says  the  Colonel.  "  I  have  just  time  to 
hear  you,  if  you  will  say  what  you  want  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  hand  me  your  application,  without  wasting  time  in  apolo- 
gies." 

The  Chaplain  (standing  on  one  le<2:).  Well — ah — I  ask  your 
pardon  (waves  his  hand).     I  see  you're  busy.     I — ah — 

The  Uolonel  (quietly^  Your  business,  if  you  please. 

The  Chaplain  (stanoing  on  the  other).  I  can  wait — 

The  Colonel  (crisply).  1  cannot  I 

The  Chaplain.  W  ell,  you — ah — see  our  Colonel,  that  is  Colo- 
nel Heavysterne,  thought  if  I — I  presume  you  are  acquainted 
with  our  Colonel — ^but  I  see  you're  busy — ^perhaps — 

Th^  Colonel,  Go  on,  sir. 

The  Chaplain  {verj  softly).  But,  perhaps,  some  of  these  other 
gentlemen — if  so,  I  will  not  intrude — ^I  can  wait. 

The  Colonel  {soUo  voce\  Damnation  1 

The  Chaplain.  Haow  f 

The  Colonel  (wearily,  decidedly).  You  can  either  go  on  or 
stop ;  not  both.  If  you  go  on  I  will  attend  to  you,  if  you  stop 
I'll  attend  to  some  one  else ;  but  I  must  insist  on  your  coming 
to  the  point,  without  any  more  rigmarole. 

The  Chaplain  (meekly).  I  beg  pardon,  sir.    I'm  sure  I  really 
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iatended  no  offence.  I  know  how  very  busy  you  gentlemen 
are,  I  remember  saying  to  our  Adjutant,  the  other  day,  "  Ad- 
jutant," says  I,  "  you  have  very  hard  work.  It  must  require 
pe-cu-liar  ^gifts," — those  were  my  very  words,  Colonel,  I  assure 
you,  as  our  Adjutant  could  tell  you,  and,  doubtless,  would  be 
pleased  to  do  were  he  here,  as,  unfortunately,  he  is  not,  being 
confined  to  his  tent  by  a  severe  attack  of  chronic 

The  Colonel  (left  list,  knuckles  down  on  the  table  sharply ; 
left  arm  rigid  as  iron,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the  Protector).  One 
word,  sir,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Chaplain,  I  was  just  about  to  state,  sir;  but  I  see  you  are 
busy  (making  as  if  to  withdraw),  I  can  call  again 

Colonel  (quickly).  No,  you  can't !  Once  for  all,  your  busi- 
ness. 

Chaplain,  I  see  you  are— 

Colonel,  Yes,  yes.     Your  business  ! 

Chaplain  rehictantly  hands  greasy  paper  to  Colonel  Crom- 
well, who  runs  his  keen  eyes  over  it,  stroking  his  tawny  cavalry- 
moustache  the  while. 

"  Can't  be  done,"  he  says,  presently. 

"Haow?" 

"Disapproved  by  brigade  commander.  Not  forwarded 
through  corps  and  division  commanders.    Necessarily  disap- 

SroveS.  Besides,  a  chaplain's  not  a  proper  person  to  arrest 
eserters." 

"  We  are  not  in  any  corps,  I  understand." 

"  You  are  in  the  26th  Corps." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Could  I  make  a  few  remarks  ? 
I  see  you're  busy,  but  perhaps  a  few  words." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  in  writing.  Respectfully 
returned,  disapproved,  Mr.  Rolles, — Captain  Exiles  will  send  it 
back  through  tne  proper  channels,  sir." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  ?    I  think  you  said ^" 

"  Corps,  division,  and  brigade  commanders." 

"  My  wife  is  very  ill,  not  expected  to  live,  at  last  accounts," 
sighs  the  chaplain.     "  It's  a  very  hard  case,  Colonel.     But  I  sec 

{rou  are  busy.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  further.  When  we 
eft  home,  you  see,  gentlemen,  we  expected  the  war  would  bo 
over  in  three  months  at  the  very  outside,  and  I  started  off,  as 
we  all  did,  leaving  the  affairs  of  my  flock  in  a  very  unsettled — 

Well,  I  see  you're  busy,  I  will  call  again.     Goodm " 

But  Colonel  Cromwell  does  not  hear  him.  He  has  turned  to 
a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  fishy  eyes  and  oily  countenance,  in 
a  slop-shop  uniform,  turned  greenish,  who  is  sputtering  away  a 
terrible  mixture  of  bad  German  and  worse  English,  with  a 
general  effect  quite  as  soothing  to  the  attuned  ear  as  the 
rumble  of  a  Broadway  stage.  His  accents  grow  more  Teu- 
tonic and  his  gesticulations  more  fierce  and  erratic  as  he  pro- 
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ceeds.  The  Colonel  is  vainly  and  very  softlv  endeavoring 
to  persuade  him  that  the  Prussian  Army  Keffulations,  thougn 
admirable  in  themselves,  are  usually  expected  to  yield  to  those 
published  at  Washington,  where  there  is  any  conflict  between 
the  two.  Dutchy  pidpably  thinks  the  service  done  for,  if  that's 
the  case.  Presently  it  turns  out  that  he  waifts  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  his  uniform.  Some  General  Blenker  has 
promised  him  that  it  shall  be  so.  On  the  smiling  announce- 
ment, by  Colonel  Cromwell,  that  oflScers  are  expected  to  buy 
their  own  uniforms,  five  other  statues,  all  of  a  size  and  pattern 
with  the  first  Teuton,  jump  forward,  and  dash  headlong  into 
the  conversation.  Conversation  ?  Babel.  Every  man  talks  at 
once,  gesticulating  with  his  whole  body,  a  terribly  guttural 
mixture.  Who  is  talking  German,  and  who  broken  English  f 
Presently  there  is  a  lull  on  the  German  ocean  of  gabble,  and 
the  Colonel  tells  the  firat  officer  to  put  his  application  in  writing. 
Some  minutes  more  of  din  arise  before  this  novel  idea  soaks  in ; 
but  it  does  so  finally,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  anodyne,  for  the 
Teutons  give  the  spasm-salute  of  their  kind,  bow  simultaneously 
with  great  respect,  and  withdraw,  jabbering  peacefully,  every 
man  for  himself,  in  his  native  tongue. 

Seven  statues  gone.  No,  only  six,  for  here  is  Chaplain  Ben- 
der again  I 

"  Ad-ju-tant,"  he  drawls,  sleepily,  smilingly,  "  couli  I  speak 
a  word  with  you  ?    I  think  I  could  explain — " 

Colonel  Cromwell  gazes  at  him  curiously,  but  speaks  no 
word  ;  such  a  glance  as  the  Gordons  might  have  cast  in  their 
sternest  moments.  Unexpectedly  up  rises  a  brawny,  long- 
armed  officer,  the  same  who  has  been  twice  addressed  as  Captain 
Holies,  and,  without  removing  his  cigar,  jets  out  in  a  deep  base, 
a  monosyllable — "  Leave.'*^ 

His  long  forefinger  punctuates  the  remark,  "Played  out. 
Leave !" 

Mr.  Bender  reddens  to  brickness,  and  takes  the  hint.  The 
biff  youth  laughs  a  quiet  laugh,  his  eyes  undergo  a  temporary 
eclipse,  and  he  subsides  into  tranquillity  at  his  side-table. 

"Captain,  you  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  begins  Colonel 
Cromwell,  sternly,  ending  by  resting  his  hand,  affectionately, 
on  the  big  vouth's  head,  who  looks  up  at  him,  with  his  great 
blue  eyes,  the  look  of  a  worshipper. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  keep  me  waiting  all  the  morning !"  says, 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  the  eighth  statue,  who  has  already 
made  several  attempts  on  the  CoTonel's  attention. 

"  No,  sir,"  replies  Colonel  Cromwell,  simply. 

"  Because  if  you  do,  sir,"  continues  the  loud  man,  irascibly, 
"  I  want  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  come  direct  from  the  people, 
and  that  you  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters, 
and  that  even  by  you,  men  dressed  m  a  little  brief  authority, 
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sir,  we  expect,  sir,  to  be  treated  with  civility,  sir ;  yes,  fiir,  I  re- 
peat it,  with  civility." 

"  And  so,"  remarks  the  Colonel,  placidly,  "  you  always  treat 
others  with  the  same  civility  you  expect,  eh  ?" 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  sir,"  roars  the  loud  man  ;  "  you  evi- 
dently don't  know  who  I  am,  sir.  There  is  my  card,  sir ;"  pro- 
ducing a  dirty  bit  of  pasteboard,  whereon  was  printed  in  com- 
mon newspaper  type,  *'  Hon.  Isaac  Slushmyer,  M.  C,  XXXVI. 
Dist.,  N.  Y.,  Shurk's  4  Comers,  Wyoga  Co.,  N.  Y." 

"  Weren't  you  in  the  service  once  r'  and  the  gray  eyes  look 
him  through,  opaque  though  he  seems. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  was,  sir.  while  this  war  was  prosecuted  for  a 
constitutional  object,  sir,  I  had  the  honor  of  commanding  a 
brigade,  under  the  beloved  and  chosen  leader  of  our  armies  of 
citizen  soldiers ;  but  I  cannot  lend  my  sword,  or  my  name  to  an 
infamous  crusade  for  the  subjugation  of  a  noble  race,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  old  constitutional  landmarks."    • 

"  Ti^r !"  cries  Captain  Holies  imexpectedly,  simulating  that 
postscript  to  "  three  cheers." 

"  Rolles  I  be  silent,"  says  Colonel  Cromwell ;  this  time  very 
sternly,  but  the  big  youth  looking  very  sad,  he  smiles  in  spite 
of  himself  in  a  favorable  moment. 

The  loud  man  glares  venom  at  the  big  youth,  who  puffs  back 
sweet  innocence  in  return. 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  Colonel,  in  a  curious,  deliberate, 
tone.  "  I  saw  your  name  in  a  General  Order,  I  think."  As  if 
suddenly  recollecting,  "  ah,  yes !  I  remember  perfectly." 

In  more  than  one  General  Order  had  he  seen  it ;  the  quon- 
dam Brigadier-General  having  been  thrice  dismissed  for  swin- 
dUng,  drunkenness,  cowardice,  or  some  such  trifles,  and  twice 
reinstated,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  earnest,"  or  had  "  raised 
a  brigade,"  or  what  not. 

The  de-starred  does  not  seem  to  relish  this  last  pointed  allu- 
sion, and  proceeds  more  moderately,  "  Then  you  are  aware,  sir,' 
of  tne  relentless  persecution  by  which  I  was  hunted  down  in 
consequence  of  my  views  and  of  the  triumphant  manner  in 
which  the  free  people  of  old  Wyoga  have  vindicated  my  course 
in  opposition  to  the  imbecility,  the  extravagance,  the  crimes,  of 
an  imbecile    and    corrupt    administration,  trampling    under 

foot " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  have  you  any  business  with  me  ?" 
"  Ah,  of  course  an  office-holder  must  not  listen  to  the  truth 
about  his  master.     I  apologize.    I  imderstand  your  pitiful  con- 
dition, sir." 

Captain  Holies  gets  up  suddenly,  in  a  state  of  fist,  but  appa- 
rently thinks  better  of  it,  for  he  puts  on  his  cap  and  stalks  out 
to  cool,  merelv  ^larin^  at  the  Congressman,  in  passing. 
Cromwell's  left  arm  is  down  on  the  toble  agaia,.  rigi£    "  Sir,'*' 
Vol.  m.— 0 
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he  says,  with  a  comer  on  every  word,  "  if  you  have  any  business 
with  me,  mention  it.  If  you  say  a  single  word  that  does  not 
pertain  to  your  business,  1  will  put  you  out  of  the  office.  If 
you  choose  to  insult  me,  you  may  do  so  with  impunity ;  my  hide 
IS  too  thick  to  be  hurt  by  your  slime.  But  if  you  say  a  word 
disrespectful  to  my  superiors  or  the  Government,  I  shall  put 
you  in  the  guard-house  and  have  you  tied  up  by  the  thumbs  till 
you  learn  that  even  a  member  of  Congress  can  be  made  to  be- 
have like  a  decent  human  being." 

The  Congressman  livid.  The  Colonel  doesn't  move  a  muscle 
or  turn  a  hair.  The  ball  in  his  cheek  works  a  little,  perhaps : 
that  is  all.  Great  powers !  Can  the  man  be  used  to  such 
scenes  and  yet  alive  and  not  insane  ? 

Presently  the  Congressman,  cooling  down  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  shyster,  and  cocking  his  hat  defiantly  on  one 
side,  after  the  manner  of  the  disciples  of  Faro, "  I  want  to  know 
where  the  Anmierrrikin  Gahrds  's  camped  ?" 

"What  regiment?"  asks  the  Colonel,  as  politely  as  anv 
dancing-master,  in  tones  of  silver,  strangely  contrasting  witn 
the  clear  steel  accent  a  moment  ago. 

"  The  Ammerrrikin  Gahrds,"  but  no  combination  of  letters 
whereof  I  am  master  can  do  justice  to  the  Fulton  Market  pro- 
nunciation and  inflection. 

"  What  is  the  number  of  that  regiment !" 

"  Sixth  Regiment,  Cahsmapahlitan  Brigade." 

"  State  number  ?" 

"We  don't  recognize  any  State  numbers.  I  raised  the  regi- 
ment myself  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  the  Governor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  Know  the  Colonel's  name  ?" 

"  Terence  O'Flaherty." 

"Ah,  yes.  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twenty-sixth 
Corps.  Orderlv !"  ringing  a  sharp  spring  bell,  "  Orderly,  show 
this  gentleman'' — ^no  emphasis  on  that  word — "the  way  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  Corps." 

The  Congressman  bows  and  retires  up,  following  the  Orderly. 
Presently  a  heavy  fall  against  the  tent  ropes,  a  stolid  "  beg  par- 
don," and  an  unmistakable  volley  of  Five  Points,  excites  the 
Colonel's  bell  and  a  sharp  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  un- 
seemly row.  Enter  Captain  IlolJes  to  explain,  his  big  lips 
twitching  curiously,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  gray  ones  by 
looking  at  me  or  any  one  rather  than  at  his  Chief.  Says  the 
Congressman  ran  in  to  him  and  got  spilled  in  the  mud ;  not  his, 
the  oi^  youth's,  fault;  apologized  for  it;  can't  be  helped. 
Colondf  Cromwell  evidentlv  suspects  something  wrong,  but 
takes  pattern  from  the  Irishman's  parrot  and  remains  silent, 
although  evidentlv  keeping  up  a  devil  of  a  thinking. 

One  of  the  clerks  comes  in  with  what  seems  to  me  a  couple 
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of  reams  of  paper,  which  he  says  are  "  orders  to  be  signed;"  all 
on  half  sheets,  too. 

"  Can  I  see  General  Bulger  ?"  says  the  next  statue. 

"5e's  engaged,"  replies  the  Colonel^beginning  to  sign  rap- 
idly, but  talking  at  the  same  time.     "  AVhat  is  your  busmess?" 

"  My  name  is  Chickweed,  Colonel  Chickweed,  of  Chickweed's 
Light  Horse,  68th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry." 

''  What  is  your  business.  Colonel  ?" 

"Private.''^ 

''  Ah,  very  well.  Then  suppose  you  see  the  General's  private 
Secretary.     Orderly  1  show  this  oflScer  to  Mr.  Swelman." 

"  No,  sir  1"  barks  the  Colonel  of  Light  Horse  angrily.  "  I 
will  not  see  any  of  your  understrappers.  I  will  see  the  General 
or  nobody,  sir,  by  G —  1" 

"  Or  nobody  i    Then  see  me.    Pm  nobody  1" 

"  Dash  your  impudence,  sir,  what  the  dash  and  dashnation 
do  you  mean  ?"  he  roars,  filling  the  dashes  after  the  style  usual 
among  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere. 

"  You'll  find  swearinff  room  outside,"  says  Colonel  Cromwell 
quietly,  siming  away  like  a  good  fellow. 

"  I  diaU  stay,  sir,  until  I  see  General  Bulger.  You  can't 
shove  me  to  the  wall,  sir,  with  any  of  your  West  Point  inso- 
lence!" 

"  No,  your  Five  Point  manners  save  you !  Hadn't  you  better 
let  me  make  you  up  a  bed  in  the  back  oflSce  ?  Or  perhaps 
you'd  better  send  for  your  mess  kit  and  a  change  of  linen. 
Make  yourself  at  home  I  (a  pause,  during  which  the  signing 
continues  and  the  Chickweed  glares  redly).  Seriously,  sir.  You 
can't  see  General  Bulger,  because  he  is  very  much  engaged  and 
refuses  to  be  seen  except  by  the  Corps  Commanders.  But  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  attend  to  your  business,  if  you  will  only 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  pause,  during  which  several  clerks  enter  and  whisper 
several  questions  which  Colonel  Cromwell  answers  off-hand, 
never  ceasing  the  work  of  signing,  "  O.  Cromwell,"  "  O.  Crom- 
well," as  fast  as  can  be.  The  Chickweed  smooths  his  feathers  a 
little,  and  consents  to  ask,  ^ping  his  wrath, 

"  What  has  been  done  with  my  resignation  ?" 

"  Hasn't  come." 

Then  ensues  another  spat,  Chickweed  hotly  insisting  that  his 
resignation  came  in  weeks  ago  and  has  been  lost ;  Cromwell 
mildly,  monotonously,  asserting  that  it  never  came.  Enter  an 
orderly  with  a  huge  pile  of  yellow  envelopes.  Huge  ?  It  melts 
away  rapidly  enough  under  Colonel  Cromwell's  eyes.  See  him 
read  the  letters  and  assort  them  into  half  a  dozen  smaller  piles, 
as  fast  as  big  Captain  BoUes,  with  his  fingers  and  thumbs,  can 
open  them.  Yes,  and  during  the  process,  see  how  he  skilfuUy 
picks  out  three  or  four  of  the  statues  and  sends  them  off  re- 
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joicing ;  the  sutler  who  wants  a  pass  to  bring  in  a  couple  of 
dozen  pipes  of  whiskey  for  an  officer's  mess,  as  ne  says ;  Chap- 
lain Bledsoe  who  wants  to  go  on  the  next  flag  of  truce  or  some 
one  of  the  many  errands  of  comfort  that  his  brother  Chaplain 
Bender  is  pleased  to  shirk;  the  two  privates,  cripples  at  that, 
whom  a  stupid  Provost-Marshal  somewhere  has  sent  fifteen 
himdred  miles  out  of  their  way,  because  their  regiments  were 
in  this  army  months  ago,  and  he  cannot  bother  himself  to  keep 


and  all  the  time  he  goe§  on  reading  and  sorting  the  letters  as 
exactly  and  regularly  as  a  steam  engine. 

"  Look  at  that,"  he  says  quietly,  tossing  one  of  the  letters  to 
Colonel  Chickweed;  "thats  the  paper  you  insisted  came  in 
weeks  ago  and  was  lost  here." 

"Well,  I  declare— " 

"What's  the  date?  Twelfth.  Yesterday.^  Now,  Colonel, 
let  me  ask  you,  as  a  favor,  to  remember  this.  You've  been 
often  in  my  office,  have  always  made  trouble  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  has  always  turned  out  the  same  way.  If  you  will  return 
to  your  camp,  vour  resignation  will  be  accepted,  and  the  ordei 
sent  to  you  tnis  evening,  or  early  to-morrow  morning,  through 
the  proper  channels." 

"How?" 

Then  the  same  story  over  again.  Nobody  cares  to  remember 
what  the  proper  channels  are.  Every  one  thinks  himself  an 
exception  to  the  regulations.  A  gorgeous  orderly,  obviously 
of  Teutonic  extraction,  interrupts  the  present  explanation,  by 
entering  crandly,  saluting  majestically,  and  exclaiming  in  a 
wondeirul  dialect :  "  De  BchjeneraZ  sendiss  gomblmends,  and 
vish  to  see  de  Atchi^/i^Dchjenero?."  Another  majestic  salute, 
right  about  face,  and  exit. 

More  statues  come  in  with  more  papers,  and  confront  him 
importunately  as  he  moves  rapidly  on,  disregarding  them  and 
the  old  statues  too,  who  put  up  mad  appeals  for  just  a  second. 
But  he  can't  spare  a  second.     General  Bulger  has  sent  for  him. 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  a  tent  full  of  clerks  and  personal 
applicants.  Heavens !  If  they  should  know  I  am  detailed  to 
assist  Colonel  Cromwell,  and  forthwith  set  upon  me  1  Can  they 
read  my  detail  through  the  yellow  envelope  f  Have  they  heard 
it  ?  Do  they  guess  it  ?  I  perspire.  What  ahaU  I  do  ?  Take 
a  place  as  night  editor  on  a  New  York  daily  paper?  Appren- 
tice myself  in .  a  rolling-mill, — a  whirring,  clanking,  pounding, 
thundering,  red-hot  rolung-mill  ?  File  saws  ?  Listen  to  a  con- 
cert of  hand-organs  ?  Enlist  in  a  German  regiment  ?  Eun  for 
Congress?  Walk  slowly  down  Broadway?  Go  to  sea  in  a 
Vanderbilt  steamer?     Any  thing  rather  than  this  horrible 
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office!  Where  there  is  opening  letters  and  signing  papers, 
correcting  clerks'  mistakes,  answering  questions,  being  brow- 
beaten, being  insulted,  beinc  sent  for  by  generals,  and  harassed 
by  a  thousand  demons,  wno  jump  on  your  chest  and  twist 
crochet  needles  into  vour  finest  nerves — ^never,  never,  never 
coming  to  the  point ;  firom  morning  till  night,  "  a  chivying  and 
a  chivying''  endlessly.  Horror  1  I  am  found  out  1  Tiiey  rush 
at  me !  Heli),  help  I  Wildly  I  dart  out  into  the  cold  air ;  un- 
heeding my  detail ;  'unheeding  the  sentinel ;  unheeding  Major 
Ohitticfc  talking  amicably  to  the  sentinel  about "  our  ridgment ;" 
unheeding  any  thing  save  escape  from  my  pursuers.  Flying 
before  them  like  the  wind,  I  stumble  over  a  pile  of  papers  and 
fall  down,  down,  down,  down,  dowif  a  precipice  of  special 
orders  into  a  lake  of  ink  below,  bristling  with  steel  pens  and 
peopled, — ^merciful  Heaven  1 — ^peopled  with  finny  personal  ap- 
plicants— eels,  eels.  They  are  round  my  neck.  I'm  choking ! 
Help  1    Help  I    Gog,  gog,  gl 

What's  the  matter? 

"  Time  to  take  your  beef-tea,  dear."  And  there  is  my  own 
sweet  little  wife  standing  by  the  bedside  with  a  cup  of  that 
essence  of  life  ready  for  my  lips,  daintily  adding  the  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sherry  the  doctor  likes  to  prescribe.  I  stretch  forth  my 
right  arm  to  take  it.  I  forgot — I  haven't  any.  How  funny  not 
to  have  any  right  arm. 

"  His  fever  is  broken,"  says  the  dear  old  doctor,  creaking  up 
softly  from  behind  the  bed. 

So  it  was  all  the  fever,  after  all.  All  a  nightmare.  Thank 
Heaven  I 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

II. 

With  this  hasty  resume  of  operations  in  the  East,  let  us  now 
turn  to  operations  in  the  West.  As  Richmond  was  the  objec- 
tive point  in  the  East,  so  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  were  the 
-objective  points  in  the  West.  The  one  was  vital,  as  controlling 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  other  highly  important, 
as  the  centre  and  heart,  so  to  speak,  of  a  great  system  of  rail- 
roads. The  natural  bases  of  course  were  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville, or  rather  Cincinnati,  as  Louisville,  in  the  beginning,  was 
in  so-called  neutral  but  practically  hostile  territory.  Operations 
began  first  at  St.  Louis,  and  there  for  a  time  aU  interest  centred. 
The  young  and  buxom  Northwest  felt  that  the  Mississippi  of 
right  belonged  to  her;  that  it  had  been  so  intended  by  the 
Creator  from  the  be^nning,  as  her  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean ; 
and  that,  moreover,  it  had  been  fairly  bought  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  National  Treasury,  to  come  with  Tier  as  ner  special 
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dowry  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  Union.  She,  therefore, 
felt  in  honor  bound  to  reopen  this  pathway  to  the  Gulf,  and  at 
the  first  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  her  hardy  sons  sprang 
eagerly  to  arms.  Thej  rapidljr  assembled  at  St.  Louis  and 
Cairo,  armed  and  eauipped  with  but  little  more  than  their 
fowling-pieces,  and  tneir  home-spun,  but  with  a  fierce  deter- 
mination burning  in  their  hearts  to  clear  the  Mississippi  of  all 
obstructions,  at  whatever  hazard  and  whatever  cost.  General 
Fremont  was  early  assigned  to  the  command,  in  the  hope  that 
his  name  would  serve  as  a  talisman  to  gatlier  about  him  many 
that  would  otherwise  be  reluctant  to  quit  their  homes,  and  the 
event  no  doubt  answered  the  expectation.  For  a  time  he  was 
entirely  successful,  and  the  comprehensive  policy  and  plans  he 
inaugurated,  most  of  which  have  since  been  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  his  successors,  though  "'modified^'  at  the  time  for  reasons 
•f  State,  will  insure  him  full  justice  in  the  future,  however 
much  he  may  sufier  now  at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries. 
Of  his  subsequent  removal,  and  of  the  causes  that  led  thereto, 
it  is  not  pertinent  to  this  paper  to  speak.  How  far  the  failure 
of  his  Quartermaster's  Department  contributed  to  his  troubles 
is  fairly  a  matter  of  consideration,  though  we  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  General  McKin- 
stry's  trial  and  dismissal.  McKinstry's  successor  at  St.  Louis 
was  an  old  and  experienced  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  a  man  of  signal  abilities  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
With  characteristic  pluck  and  energy  he  went  rapidly  to  work, 
and  dismal  as  was  the  out-look  at  first,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  whole  avail- 
able resources  of  the  West.  Its  clothing,  camp,  and  garrison 
equipage  came  mainly  from  the  East;  but  subsistence  and 
forage  lav  all  around  on  the  fruitful  prairies,  and  all  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  do  was  to  reach  forth  its  hands  and  grasp  them. 
So,  also,  the  bulk  of  its  animals,  and  means  of  transportation 
generally,  were  close  at  hand.  With  these  resources,  tlie  Quar- 
termaster's Department  faithfully  followed  up  and  supplied  the 
troops  in  the  minor  movements  in  Missouri,  during  tne  fall  of 
1861,  and  subsequently  in  the  spring  of  '62,  when  Halleck  de- 
cided to  send  Grant  against  Forts  Heniy  and  Donelson,  it 
placed  the  whole  commercial  marine  of  tne  Ohio  and  upper 
Mississippi  at  his  disposal.  The  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land very  speedily  were  covered  with  steamers  and  barges,  con- 
veying troops,  animals,  and  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  and 
wnerever  Grant  and  his  lieutenants  found  it  necessary  to  move, 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  promptly  appeared,  close  upon 
their  heels.  Nashville  was  soon  occupied  by  Buell,  and  then 
came  the  movement  down  the  Cumberland  and  up  the  Tennes- 
see to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Meanwhile  our  forces  were  slowly 
but  surely  descending  tne  Mississippi,  and  with  the  spring  of 
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'63,  beffan  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The  enemy  had  here  tin- 
doubtedly  a  strong  hand,  and  with  characteristic  recklessness 
staked  hi  all  on  the  turning  of  the  cards ;  but  the  audacious 
strategy  of  Grant,  in  making  the  detour  by  Grand  Gulf,  and  so 
to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg — unequalled  save  by  Napoleon's  pas- 
sage of  the  Splugen— -disconcerted  all  his  arrangements,  and  in 
the  end  gave  into  our  hands  his  boasted  and  the  now  world- 
renownea  Gibraltar  of  the  West.  To  the  vast  operations  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  here,  we  have  space  merely  to 
allude.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  rebels  had  concen- 
trated at  Vicksburg  the  resources  of  the  Southwest,  and  besides 
had  drawn  from  Bragg  all  that  could  be^  spared  witliout  leaving 
him  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Rosecrans.'  A  lieutenant-general 
commanded  the  stronghold,  so  important  was  it  considered, 
and  a  movable  column  imder  Joe  Johnston,  a  verv  prudent  and 
able  general  as  time  has  since  disclosed,  was  left  ttee  to  operate 
in  the  rear  according  to  circumstances.  To  complete  the  situa- 
tion, Jeff  Davis  himself  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Richmond  to 
address  and  encourage  the  garrison,  and  when  the  drama  at 
last  b^an  fairly  to  develop,  the  eyes  of  all  Eebeldom  and  its 
gvmpauiizers  everywhere  were  fixed  intently  upon  its  scenes. 
To  oppose  these,  and  to  conduct  vigorously  the  required  siege. 
Grant  weakened  all  other  points,  as  far  as  they  would  bear  it, 
and  concentrated  every  thmg  at  Vicksburg  as  the  one  strong 
point,  vital  for  us  to  win  if  we  lost  all  others,  because  sure  to 
involve  the  rest  when  itself  should  fall.  His  total  force  at 
Vicksburg  and  about  there  must  certainly  have  averaged 
throughout  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  tneir  usual  complement  of  animals,  wagons,  equipments, 
etc.,  besides  the  additional  invpedimenta  of  intrenching-tools 
and  siege-trains.  The  immense  work  thus  entailed  upon  the 
Quartermaster's  Department — to  embark  and  disembark  an 
army  almost  at  will,  to  keep  its  own  supplies  well  up,  and  see 
that  the  supplies  furnished  by  other  departments  came  promptly 
forward,  ana  to  bring  all  of  every  kmd,  clothing,  subsistence, 
forage,  ammunition,  etc.,  a  thousand  miles  down  along  and  dan- 
gerous river,  proverbially  beset  with  snags  and  sawyers,  cur- 
rents and  qiucKsands,  the  reader  may  possibly  imagine,  but  we 
surely  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  The  sagacious  forethought, 
and  the  capacious  plan,  as  well  as  patient  attention  to  detail, 
and  iron  nerve  that  the  Job  required,  were  well  found  in  the 
Chief  Quartermaster  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  months  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg,  literally  swarmed  with  cratis 
ot  all  descriptions.  Of  course  Vicksburg  fell,  for  Grant  was 
before  it,  inexftrable  as  fate,  backed  by  a  Quartermaster  that 
knew  "  no  such  word  as  fail^'*  and  with  its  fall  our  flag  floated 
undisputed  on  the  Mississippi  from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf. 
Meanwhile,  Bosecrans  had  fought  at  Murfreesboro,  and  now 
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after  long,  and,  to  some,  unaccountable  delay,  was  movii^  on 
TuUahoma  and  Stevenson.  From  Stevenson  ne  set  out  to  nank 
Chattanooga,  but  was  brought  to  bay  at  Chiekamauga  by 
Bragg's  superior  numbers,  and  was  forced  back  on  Chattanooga 
with  the  loss  of  prestige,  though  not  of  honor,  thanks  to  that 
sturdy  soldier,  George  H.  Thomas.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
we  had  reached  the  Hawk's-Nest,  though  it  was  the  first  that 
we  had  occupied  it.  Buell  a  year  before  had  threatened  it 
from  HuntsviUe  and  Stevenson,  and  a  portion  of  his  column 
had  even  appeared  before  it  across  the  Tennessee.  But  Bragg's 
bold  march  north,  not  surpassed  in  daring  by  any  thing  in  this 
war,  compelled  lum  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Ohio,  and  the 
ground  thus  lost  was  now  again  but  barely  recovered.  Flushed 
with  his  success  at  Chiekamauga,  the  enemy  followed  close 
upon  our  heels  as  we  withdrew  to  Chattanooga,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  we  had  decided  to  hold  the  town,  accepting  the 
risks,  Bra^  deliberately  hemmed  it  in  on  all  sides,  save  the 
river  to  the  rear  of  it,  and  evidently  calculated  with  confidence 
on  its  surrender  in  the  end.  The  situation  was  certainly  criti- 
cal, one  full  of  hazard  to  the  army,  and  not  without  cause  for 
dismay  to  the  country.  A  better  man  than  either  Bosecrans 
or  Grant  might  well  have  quailed  before  its  gloom.  The  troops, 
broken  in  spirit,  barefoot,  ragged,  and  soon  on  half  rations, 
cowered  in  tneir  meagre  intrenchments,  while  an  erultant  and 
insolent  foe,  nearly  if  not  twice  their  numbers,  taunted  them 
daily  with  their  weakness  from  the  surrounding  eminences, 
from  which  our  slightest  movements  were  at  all  times  to  be 
seen.  The  river  to  Bridgeport  was  sealed  a^inst  supplies  that 
way  by  rebel  batteries  and  sharpshooters,  bristling  on  its  bluflfe 
or  lining  its  banks.  The  surroimding  country,  never  very  pro- 
lific, had  already  been  stripped  bare  ot  the  retreat  of  one  army 
and  the  advance  of  another.  The  fall  weather  was  fast  setting 
in  with  unwonted  severity,  and  yet  the  only  line  of  supplies  for 
fiill  fifty  thousand  men,  and  say  thirty  thousand  animals,  was 
by  that  terrible  wagon-road  over  Walciron  Bidge  or  by  Raccoon 
Mountain — and  so  sixty-five  miles  away  to  Stevenson,  of  itself 
certain  destruction  to  the  transportation  of  tiie  army  and  liable 
at  any  hour  to  be  interrupted  by  a  foray  of  rebel  cavalry. 
Nay,  even  at  Stevenson  itself,  whence  the  railroad  ran  to  Nash- 
ville, and  so  to  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  wretched  deficiency  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  average  run  of  cars  daily,  even  so  late 
as  November  1st,  being  less  than  half  the  number  actually  re- 
quired to  supply  the  army.  The  country  has  not  yet  forgotten, 
nor  will  it  ever  forget,  the  sad  accounts  we  then  had,  of  now  at 
Chattanooga,  brave  men  lived  on  a  cracker  a  drfy,  gleaning  the 
refuse  of  Sie  camps  for  something  additional,  and  how  horses 
and  mules,  in  the  wretchedness  of  their  hunger,  gnawed  trees, 
rails,  boards,  wagons,  harness,  any  thing  they  could  find,  until 
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they  fell  dead  in  their  tracks  by  thousands  from  pnre  starva- 
tion. When  the  entire  situation  is  thus  taken  in,  with  winter 
soon  approaching ;  when  the  only  line  for  supplies  still  open 
would  cease  to  be  practicable  for  anjr  thing  but  pack-trains ;  a 
ragged  and  hungry,  not  to  say  starving  army  on  nand,  with  no 
prospect  of  improvement  in  tne  future,  but  rather  of  even  worse 
— we  may  well  believe,  as  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  even 
brave  spirits  then  at  Chattanooga  contemplated  capitulation  as 
among  the  ultimate  possibilities,  and  evacuation  and  disastrous 
retreat  to  Nashville  as  amon^  ^^^  immediate  necessities  of  the 
hour.  Whatever  failures  or  snortcomings  the  Government  may 
have  been  guilty  of  elsewhere  in  this  war  (and  it  must  needs 
have  been  guilty  of  some,  because  a  human  government],  let  the 
nation  not  Tail  to  remember  that  in  this  great  crisis  or  affairs, 
so  big  with  the  destinies  of  us  all,  it  acted  with  the  utmost  and 
most  commendable  promptness  and  energy,  Nay,  the  peopl* 
at  Washington,  from  the  President  down,  could  not  have  done 
more  than  they  did  to  strengthen  and  support  and  encourage, 
in  every  proper  way,  the  then  struffgling  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Tney  seized  the  gallant  Hooker,  and  hurried  him  West, 
with  two  corps  from  the  Army  of  tJie  Potomac,  to  open  and 
protect  new  lines  of  supjplies.  They  dispatched  the  Quarter- 
master-General direct  to  Chattanooga,  with  plenary  powers  to 
reform  and  reorganize,  and  do  generally  about  as  he  pleased, 
trovided  he  supplied  the  army.  They  summoned  the  hero  of 
Vicksbui^,  though  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness 
BO  as  to  sit  his  saddle,  and  authorized  him  to  assume  charge  of 
everybody  and  every  thing  West  of  the  Alleghanies  down  to  the 
Gulf,  with  the  one  sole  charge  to  hold  stoutly  on  to  Chatta- 
nooga to  the  last,  as  with  the  unyielding  grip  of  death,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  hazard  or  what  the  cost.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
War  himself  left  Washington  and  repaired  to  Louisville,  and 
told  Grant  in  person  to  go  ahead  as  he  pleased,  and  he  would 
sustain  him,  provided  he  "  filled  the  bill."  Our  Lieutenant- 
General,  then,  however,  only  Major-General,  did  go  ahead,  as 
directed,  and  with  cnaracteristic  enei^y  and  earnestness. 
Forthwith  he  telegraphed  to  Thomas  (I&secrans  was  already 
relieved),  "  Hold  on  to  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards  1  You  must 
not  evacuate  1  Will  be  with  you  myself  in  three  days,  or  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  there."  This  meant  worlc,  and  Thomas's 
answer,  bull-dog  and  plucky  all  through,  must  have  secured 
him  a  warm  place  in  Grant^s  heart  forever  after.  "  Have  no 
fears.  Will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve  I"  Next,  Bumside 
was  directed  to  hold  Knoxville,  at  whatever  risk,  demonstratiuff 
toward  Chattanooga  as  he  was  able,  and  Sherman  was  ordered 
up  from  Memphis,  to  march  overland  to  Bridgeport  with  all 
haste. 

These  preliminaries  once  settled,  the  next  thing  was  to  find 
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an  officer  to  take  chief  charge  at  Nashville,  the  primary  base, 
to  accumulate  supplies  there  as  rapidly  as  jjossible  by  rail  and 
river,  from  the  North ;  to  reform  and  repair  (and  reconstruct 
from  Stevenson)  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad ;  to 
open  up  new  lines  of  supplies  both  to  the  front  and  rear,  and 
to  address  himself  generally  to  the  work  of  relieving  the  army 
already  at  Chattanooga,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  additional 
force  now  hastening  to  concentrate  m  that  important  region. 
Fortunately,  the  Quartermaster*General  was  not  without  the 
man.  He  was  already  on  hand  at  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  the 
Middle  Department,  and  Meigs  summoned  him  by  telegraph  from 
the  West  to  repair  to  Nashville  and  assume  chief  charge  there, 
as  Senior  and  Supervising  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of 
the  Cumberland.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  was 
evidently  a  heavy  job  of  work  on  hand,  and  it*  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  new  comer  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  vast 
department,  its  ramifications  extending  through  a  great  army, 
and  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory,  was  to  be  reformed  and 
reorganized.  Eailroads  were  to  be  reopened  and  re-equipped. 
The  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  were  to  be  navigated  and 
patrolled.  Animals,  materiel^  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  for  present  use  at  Chattanooga  ana  Knoxville,  but  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  great  spring  campaign  on  Atlanta,  should 
Chattanooga  be  held,  were  to  be  accumulated  and  stored.  It 
were  idle  to  expect  all  this  of  one  man.  The  brain  of  a  Camot 
even  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  task.  The  problem  was 
simply  too  vast  and  grand  for  any  single  intellect  to  grasp  and 
solve.  Meigs  was  clear-headed  enough  soon  to  see  this,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  relieved  the  officer  at  Nashville  of  the 
immediate  care  of  the  troops  at  the  front,  and  assigned  another 
to  take  charge  there  as  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  army  in  the 
field.  These  were  both  old  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, quiet  in  manner,  but  of  distinguished  ability,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  they  both  buckled  to 
the  work  of  educing  order  out  of  chaos  with  a  grim  earnestness 
that  promised  well  for  the  future.  About  the  same  time  Meigs 
ordered  General  Allen  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  and  Colonel 
Swords,  then  at  Louisville,  to  Cincinnati.  With  Swords  thus 
at  Cincinnati,  -^Uen  at  Louisville,  controlling  ajso  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo ;  Donaldson  at  NashviUe,  supervising  also  all  be- 
yond, and  Easton  well  hold  of  the  army — a  regular  quarter- 
master's four-horse  team — the  Quartermaster-General  no  doubt 
at  last  felt  sure  of  his  work,  if  any  team  of  officers  could  do  it. 
At  all  events  he  had  selected  the  best  men  to  be  had,  and  all 
were  soon  working  in  thorough  harmony,  with  a  common  sys- 
tem, for  the  same  great  end.  The  good  results,  of  course,  were 
not  long  in  showing  themselves.  Supplies  soon  commenced 
to  pour  rapidly  and  steadily  in  and  forward,  and  January  had 
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QOt  set  fairly  in  before  the  army  was  up  again  to  fiill  rations, 
and  thus  the  question  was  settled  as  to  whether  the  army  could 
be  sustained  at  Chattanooga,  provided  it  could  hold  its  own 
against  the  enemy.  The  defeat  of  Bragg  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  his  subsequent  overthrow  on  Missionary  Ridge — ^perhaps 
the  most  disastrous  defeat  of  the  war — settled  the  problem  at 
Chattanooga  in  all  its  aspects,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  only 
remaining  question  was,  as  to  whether  the  Quartermaster  s 
Department  would  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  great 
proposed  campaign  of  the  spring  against  Atlanta.  As  to  this 
the  Quartermaster-General  himself  at  first,  so  at  least  it  was 
i*eported  before  the  campaign  opened,  was  not  without  his 
fears ;  but  his  own  work  West  at  least  was  done,  and  so  he 
returned  to  Washington,  assured  that  the  officers  he  had  in- 
stalled would  accomplish  all  possible  thinffs  and  attempt  even 
the  seemingly  impossible,  if  tney  were  at  all  achievable.*  Now 
began  the  great  work  of  the  winter  of  1864.  The  railroad  was 
opened  from  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville  and  beyond,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  from 
Stevenson,  through  Huntsville,  to  Decatur,  eighty-four  miles, 
and  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  from  Decatur  to  Nashville, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles,  were  reconstructed — thus 
giving  a  double  line  from  the  front  to  the  rear.  Then  came  the 
completion  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  from 
Nasnville  seventy-eight  miles,  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  Rey- 
noldsburg  or  Johnsonville — and  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky 
Railroad,  from  Nashville  sixty-five  miles,  to  the  Cumberland 
River  at  Olarksville.  These  two  last  were  to  reach  navigable 
waters,  in  even  the  dry  season,  when  the  Cumberland  at  Nash- 
ville was  impracticable  for  boats,  and  together  with  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Road,  it  was  thought,  as  it  subsequently 
proved,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  supplies  pretty  well  for 
the  summer,  even  when  no  other  hues  for  supplies  were  practi- 
cable. Meanwhile  the  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Louisville,  with 
omnivorous  hands,  ransacked  the  Northwest,  and  all  winter 
long,  while  the  high  water  lasted,  a  perfect  stream  of  trans- 
ports, loaded  with  material  and  supplies  of  all  descriptions, 
came  pouring  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  throng- 
ing up  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville,  Nashvilte  became  a  great 
entrepot^  a  vast  granary  and  storehouse,  filled  to  repletion  in 
all  its  parts,  and  even  then,  though  a  hundred  cars  per  day  went 
regularly  to  the  front,  and  storehouses  were  built  everywhere 
by  the  acre,  ^eat  quantities  of  army  stores  were  piled  up 
sJmost  mountain  high  out  of  doors,  or  with  only  such  poor  pro- 

*  General  Sherman,  in  his  official  report,  in  speaking  of  liis  supplies,  says,  "  I 
know  that  more  solicitude  was  felt  by  the  lieutenant-Greneral  commanding,  and  by 
the  military  world  at  large,  on  this,  than  on  any  other  one  problem  involved  in  tho 
success  of  the  campaign." 
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tection  from  the  weather  as  paulins  or  wagou-covers  could  give 
them.  When  the  spring  rise  was  over,  Louisville  reported  that 
the  Northwest  was  empty  ;  that  all  its  available  resources  had 
been  placed  at  Nashville ;  and  that  if  General  Sherman  had 
not  now  enough  there,  he  could  at  least  get  no  more  until  the 
new  crops  were  grown  and  harvested.  Nashville  reported 
abundance  to  commence  on,  and  sufficient  to  last,  as  was 
thought,  if  matters  progressed  well.  So  at  least  thought  Sher- 
man, when  in  May  he  started  from  Nashville  to  open  the  cam- 
paign from  Chattanooga,  though  he  was  resolved  to  march  any 
now  when  Grant  crossed  the  Kapidan.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  the 
Quartermaster  at  Nashville,  just  before  leaving  for  the  front,  at 
least  it  is  so  reported  of  him,  "  I  shall  move  from  Chattanooga 
when  the  Lieutenant-General  orders  me ;  ready  or  not  ready. 
And  if  you  don't  have  my  army  supplied,  and  keep  it  supplied, 
we'll  eat  your  mules  up,  sir  1  eat  your  mules  up  I"  And  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  no  doubt  thoroughly  meant  it.  For  that's  the 
style  of  the  great  Chieftain  of  the  West.  Nevertheless  his 
armjr,  huge  as  it  was,  though  composed  of  the  three  great 
armies  oi  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  all 
consolidated  into  one,  did  not  have  to  eat  mules.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  hour  he  left  Chattanooga,  until  our  flag  floated 
in  triumph  over  the  battlements  of  Atlanta,  neither  nis  men 
nor  his  animals,  multitudinous  as  th«y  were,  ever  wanted  an 
hour  for  any  thing  of  the  great  essentials.  Clotiiing,  subsistence, 
medicines,  forage,  ammunition,  all  were  pushed  rapidly  and 
steadily  forward,  to  meet  th^  troops  as  tney  required  them, 
whether  at  Dalton  or  Marietta,  tne  Etowan  or  the  Chatta- 
hoochie,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  army,  as  repeat- 
edly telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  by  Sherman 
himself,  was,  "  No  army  was  ever  better  supplied,  all  things 
considered,  since  war  began."*  Burned  bridges  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  railroad  reconstructed  behind  him  as  he  advanced,  and  the 
work  was  continually  prosecuted,  with  such  marvellous  energy, 
that  the  troops  were  hardly  ever  in  camp,  for  the  night,  before 
in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  welcome  whistle  of  the  com- 
ing locomotive.f  Of  course  a  large  portion  of  the  work  here 
spoken  of  was  performed  by  officers  of  the  Railroad  Depart- 
ment; and  to  Colonel  D.  C.  McCallum,  General  Manager 
United  States  Military  Railroads,  great  praise  is  especially  due; 

♦  Says  Sherman  in  his  oflScial  report : — "  From  that  day  to  this  (May  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 15th),  stores  have  been  brought  forward  in  wonderful  abundance,  with  a 
surplus  that  has  enabled  me  to  feed  the  army  well,  during  the  whole  period  of  time, 
although  the  enemy  has  succeeded  more  than  once  in  breaking  our  road  for  many 
miles  at  different  points/* 

f  Says  General  Sherman  in  his  official  report,  not  published  until  after  the  aboire 
was  written,  "  Bridges  have  been  built  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  was  heard  in  our  advanced  camps  almost  before  the  echo  of  the 
Bkinnish-fire  had  ceased." 
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but  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Raiboad  Department 
is  only  a  branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  merely 
one  01  its  many  auxiliaries,  because  all  railroad  men  are  hired 
materials  provided,  and  expenses  paid  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Sherman,  according  to  his  offi- 
cial report,  already  widely  published,  moved  out  from  Chatta- 
nooga in  May  last  with  just  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
(100,000)  eflfective  men  and  a  hundred  guns,  which  means  by 
the  usual  computation,  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls 
and  sixty  thousand  animals  to  provide  for ;  that  he  was  then 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  from  Nashville,  his  primary 
base,  and  fully  two  hundred  more  from  his  true  bases  at  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis ;  that  he  afterwards  steadily  advanced,  with- 
out a  single  retreat,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  more, 
throuffh  a  hostile  country,  fighting  his  way  across  the  Etowah 
and  the  Chattahoochie,  up  and  into  his  objective  point  Atlanta ; 
that  throughout  thisL whole  period,  over  a  single  slender  line  of 
railroad,  amounting  m  all  to  just  less  than  three  hundred  miles, 
his  enormous  supplies  yet  reached  him  regularly,  day  by  day, 
right  along ;  we  say  when  all  these  things  are  considered,  with 
their  necessary  adjuncts,  we  then  may  form  some  slight  esti- 
mate of  the  vast  and  prodigious  work  performed  by  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department -at  Nashville  and  beyond,  during  the 
great  campaign  of  Sherman  so  gloriously  closed  by  the  cai)ture 
of  Atlanta.  To  itemize  just  a  fittle :  November  Ist,  1863,  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  employed  at  Nashville  about  five 
thousand  men  all  told,  of  all  classes  of  operatives ;  September 
Ist,  1864,  it  was  working  a  force  of  over  fifl^een  thousand,* 
and  then  reported  itself  short.  November  1st,  1863,  it  found 
some  four  thousand  men  at  work  upon  United  States  military 
roads ;  September  1st,  1864,  it  had  over  ten  thousand.  No- 
vember 1st,  1863,  it  found  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
of  railroad  in  feeble  operation,  averaging  only  forty  cars  per  day. 
for  even  that  distance ;  September  1st,  1864,  it  had  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miles  in  full  blast,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cars  per  day  to  all  points  where  stores  were  needed,  whether  at 
Huntsville  or  Chattanooga,  Knoxville  or  Atlanta.  During  the 
same  period  it  transported  by  railroad  troops  and  freight  to  the 
front  and  rear,  whose  figures  run  up  into  tne  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  figures  as  to  animals,  forage,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, &c.,  would  be  quite  bewildering,  had  we  space  or  were  it 
proper  to  recount  them  here.  Of  course,  in  accomplishing  these 
proaigious  results,  the  Quartermaster  at  Nashville  owed,  much 
to  his  brother  officers  at  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  in  charge  of 
the  armies  in  the  field,  as  well  as  his  own  immediate  subordi- 
nate officers,  for  their  earnest  and  faithful  co-operation.  Without 
Aeir  cordial  and  magnificent  backing,  no-doubt  he  would  have 
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failed,  or  at  tlie  best  have  succeeded  but  indifferently.  Never- 
theless, the  chief  responsibility  and  immediate  work  fell  mainly 
on  his  shoulders ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  for  high  qualities,  both 
of  organization  and  administration,  history  will  award  the  lasting 
honors.  Had  he  not  "  filled  the  bill,"  Sherman  would  have  had 
his  head  oft*  in  a  whistle.  As  it  was,  he  was  forthwith  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  "  for  meritorious  and  distinguished 
services  in  the  campaign  terminating  with  the  capture  of  At- 
lanta." This,  though  tardy  justice,  was  yet  eminently  right  and 
fitting  in  all  respects,  and  the  country  and  the  Army  alike  will 
rejoice  at  such  lull  recognition,  at  last,  of  so  faithful  and  able  a 
public  servant.  As  the  first  great  step  toward  recognizing  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  bureau  work  as  well  as  of  mere  field  services, 
as  a  public  writer  we  say  sincerely,  hail  1  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  especially,  present  to  the  Govern- 
ment our  unfeigned  thanks.  JN  ow  that  the  precedent  is  thus 
fairly  set,  let  the  War  OflSce  go  ahead  and  reward  other  proper 
bureau  officers  in  the  same  way,  according  as  they  deserve,  and 
it  will  have  achieved  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Army  and  the 
coimtry.  For  why  should  not  brains  have  its  just  and  fitting 
reward  as  well  as  mere  bravery  ?  Eoth  are  alike  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  armies,  and  the  one  is  always  divine  and 
rarest,  while  the  other  is  often  merely — so  to  speak — a  bull- 
dog quality,  mostly  common  to  all  Americans,  wnether  oflicer 
or  private. 

We  would  not  close  this  article  without  calling  attention  to 
the  brevet  brigadiership  conferred  also  on  the  Chiei  Quartermas- 
ter of  General  Sherman's  army  in  the  field.  He,  too,  has  won 
his  "  stars"  fairly,  and  we  doubl  not,  will  wear  tnem  well  and 
worthily.  To  him  and  the  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Nashville 
above  all  others,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  sustained  by  rail- 
road, at  an  enormous  distance  from  its  base,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  one  of  the  largest  armies  of  modem  times.  The  feat 
thus  accomplished  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  warfare, 
and  has  put  at  fault  all  the  calculations  of  modern  logistics. 
Meade,  in  the  East,  halts  at  Culpeper,  not  seventy-five  miles 
from  his  base  at  Alexandria  and  Washington,  the  resources  of 
liis  railroad  quite  exhausted.  Sherman,  in  the  West,  moves 
and  fights  as  he  wills  at  Atlanta,  full  five  hundred  miles  from 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  very  imperfectly,  we  know,  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  as  connected 
with  the  chief  operations  of  the  war.  As  will  be  noticed,  we 
have  grouped  our  remarks,  apart  from  what  pertains  ex  n^cessi- 
tote  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  around  six  (6)  oflScers  chiefly, 
because  those  officers,  of  all  other  quartermasters  in  this  war, 
and  the  armies  they  have  been  connected  with,  stand  out  to-day 
most  prominently  before  the  country.    Li  doing  this,  we  must 
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not  be  understood  as  reflecting  npon  other  quartermasters  or 
other  movements,  or  as  detracting  in  the  least  from  their  re- 
spective merits.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  several  others  in 
our  mind  now,  as  we  write,  who  are  indeed  of  very  great  and 
eminent  ability.  But  in  a  paper  like  this,  meant  for  a  mere 
sketch,  it  is  only  possible  to  speak  of  what  seems  greatest  and 
most  conspicuous.  The  various  expeditions  aloMthe  Southern 
coast  and  to  the  Gulf,  the.  side  campaigns  in  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  and  the  recent  brilliant  opera- 
tions of  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  all  of  which 
involved  heavy  labor  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  various 
quartermasters,  we  must  pass  over  entirely,  as  our  paper  has 
already  swelled  beyond  the  dimensions  of  one  magazme  article 
into  two.  Other  matters,  however,  relating  to  real  defects  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  some  needed  reforms, 
and  especially  the  new  organization  at  depots  of  quartermas- 
ter's employes  into  a  military  force,  and  a  better  reorganization 
of  the  department  generally,  we  must  not  wholly  omit^hough 
they  must  all  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  paper.  We  feel 
that  our  task  is  here  wholly  completed,  if  we  have  indicated 
somewhat  the  prodigious  work,  and  consequent  real,  not  to  say 
rare,  ability  required  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and 
so  led  the  reader  to  a  better  and  kinder  appreciation  of  its 
much  abused  officers. 


ANA  OF  THE  WAR. 

PICKINGS  AND  PICKETINQ8. 
II. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  rebels  had  not  learned  the 
art  of  civilized  warfare.  At  that  time,  to  leave  barrels  of 
poisoned  whiskey  and  torpedoes  in  places  which  were  to  be 
surrendered  or  evacuated  was  considered  a  master-stroke  of 
ingenuity  by  officers  high  in  command,  and  to  kill  prisoners  in 
a  cruel  and  unusual  manner  was  far  commoner  even  than  now 
— as,  for  instance,  when,  after  Ball's  Bluff,  Federal  prisoners 
were  tied  neck  to  neck  and  rolled  over  a  precipice  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  wickedness.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1861,  the  December  number  of  Debow's  Keview — ^the  leading 
magazine  of  the  South — contained  an  article  by  George  Fitz- 
hugh,  which  was  warmly  endorsed  bv  the  Southern  press,  as 
Betting  forth  the  social,  military,  and  political  programme  of 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  and  in  which  the  writer  advocated 
the  shooting  of  pickets  and  the  murder  of  the  enemy  in  every 
manneiy  whether  recognized  by  the  ordinary  code  of  war  or 
not.    "niiB  he  claimed  would  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  South, 
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though  not  in  the  North,  owing  to  disparity  of  nnmbers  and 
the  superior  strength  of  the  Federal  Government,    It  ran  thus : 

"  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  we  would  encourage  the  shootinj;  of  pickets.  We  of 
the  South  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  are  individually  brave  and  self-reliant, 
can  creep  upon  their  pickets  and  shoot  (hem  in  the  nighty  and  thus  carry  out  in  detail 
our  defensive  policy  of  exhausting  in  detail  the  superior  numbers  of  the  invading 
North.  ...  In  a  new  country  like  ours,  where  pickets  can  be  approached  fur- 
tively, and  where  all  the  country-people  are  first-rate  marksmen,  there  is  no  better 
means  of  harassing  and  exhausting  an  invading  artny  than  by  cutting  off  its  outposts 
in  detaiV' 

In  accordance  with  this  programme,  the  murder  of  Federal 
pickets  was,  in  the  b^innmg  of  the  war,  extensively  under- 
taken by  the  "  Secesh,^'  and  not  generally  discontinued  until 
the  latter  discovered,  to  their  great  amazement,  that  they  them- 
selves lost  by  it  quite  as  many  as  the  enemy,  it  being  "  a  same 
at  which  two  could  play."  An  amusing  anecdote  records  the 
fact  that  one  morning  a  Federal  and  Southern  soldier  fired  at 
each  other  in  the  following  fashion : 

"The  Northern  man,  stepping  boldly  out  from  cover  and  exposing  his  entire 
person,  folded  hiil  arms,  and  coolly  called  upon  the  astonished  rebel  to  fire  and  be 
sure  of  his  aim.  This  invitation  puzzled  him,  and  he  hesitated  at  first,  probably 
being  afraid  of  some  Yankee  trick  in  which  he  would  be  outwitted;  but  at  last 
diminishing  his  fears,  he  levelled  his  piece  and  fired.  VU  went  the  minnie  over 
the  Yankee^s  head. 

"  Stand  up  now  and  give  me  a  show,**  said  the  live  target,  stretching  his  arm 
out  and  grasping  his  rifie.  The  rebel  doubtingly  placed  himself  in  position,  and 
away  sped  the  bullet,  striking— the  edge  of  the  rebel's  coat  sleeve  and  burying 
itself  in  a  tree  in  the  rear. 

'*  Both  parties  were  puzzled,  and  remained  silent  a  few  moments;  but  the  Yankee 
was  much  chagrined,  and  proposed  another  trial  The  rebel  assented,  and  the 
second  trial  was  as  bloodless  as  the  first  So  was  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  At 
the  last  discharge,  the  Yankee*s  wonder  knew  no  bounds  when  he  discovered  the 
result,  and  he  immediately  yelled  out:  ^^Damn  H!  wk  oan*t  shoot T*  "I  believe 
you,'*  was  the  reply,  and  they  approached  each  other,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
ludicrous  turn  their  duel  had  taken,  and  protesting  that  they  had  made  good  shots 
before,  if  they  didn't  just  tlien.  After  a  merry  chat  of  a  few  minutes,  they  bade 
each  other  good-bye,  hoping  to  meet  again  after  the  war  should  be  over,  and 
returned  to  toll  their  comrades  of  their  adventure,  which  both  agreed  wai  too  good 
to  keep." 

"  One  day,"  said  a  correspondent  from  the  Army  of  the  South- 
west, "  the  Federal  pickets  hailed  their  adversaries  with, '  Let's 
stop  firing  and  have  a  talk.'  *  Agreed,'  said  *  Secesh ;'  so  thej 
held  a  conversation  of  about  five  minutes,  something  after  this 
style : 

**  Fhderal:  *  Why  do  you  want  to  break  up  the  Government?* 

''  Seceeh:  'Because  you  Yankees  want  to  destroy  our  institutions,  and  put  niggers 
on  a  level  with  white  men.* 

^'Federal:  'We  aint  Yankees — we*re  Western  men,  and  don't  want  to  injore 
you  or  your  institutions,  but  to  protect  all  loyal  citizens  in  all  their  legal  rights.' 

"  8eo6ah :  '  Well — this  is  a  d— -d  bad  war,  anyhow.    Good-bye  1' 

*'  Another  Secesh:  '  Hallo— don't  shoot  yet  1    I'll  sing  Dixie,  and  Bob  will  daaoe.* 

"  /Wcro/:  *  Well— ffo  ahead  1* 

*' (Secesh  mounts  the  fence  and  sings.    Bob  oomes  out  of  the  bosh  into  i^ain 
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sight,  and  dances  himself  into  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.  Federal  cries  *  Time/* 
when  Bob  and  his  friend  rush  into  their  hiding-places — '  AU  righil — go  ahead  I' — 
and  the  firing  begins  again.)** 

The  following  picket  anecdote  was  narrated  by  an  officer  of 
the  regular  United  States  cavalry  to  a  friend  of  the  writer. 
The  narrator  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time  and  knew  the 
deserter — a  fact  which  I  mention  since  it  has  already  appeared 
in  print,  but  in  a  form  not  so  true  to  life.  One  morning  when 
our  army  was  wasting  in  vain  in  the  Chickahominy  swamps, 
some  of  our  "  picketers,"  while  getting  up  a  Jbit  of  breakfast  by 
the  road-side,  were  startled  with — 

"  How  are  yees,  hy*8  f " 

The  Feds  looked — and  lo,  over  the  bushes  was  staring  with 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  peculiarly  conciliating  grin,  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  of  Irish  faces,  appended  to  one  of  the  worst 
clad  oi  Irish  bodies. 

"  And  what  are  yees  afther  doing,  gintlemin  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Making  coffee.     Have  some  ?"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  Yees  won't  be  afther  shootin'  or  captivatin'  me  ?"  was  the 
cautious  answer. 

"  Devil  a  bit  of  it.     Come  down  I" 

"  By  me  sowl — and  its  very  temptin'  ye  are — and  its  iligant 
manners  that  ye've  got  intirely — an'  its  mesilf  .that  likes  the 
company  of  gintlemin  as  can  anoord  to  have  their  bite  and  sup 
of  the  caw-ft/y  ivery  day.  Sure  an'  its  beautiful  that  yees  make 
it.    A  cup  is  nothing  when  it's  so  good." 

"  Well,  take  another." 

"  An'  I  just  will.  Sure  and  that's  splindid  caw-fy.  The 
ribbles — ^bad  cess  to  them  I"  (sinking  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper^  "  don't  give  us  the  divil  av  a  tasthe  av  the  stuff." 

"  W  ell — take  another  cup !" 

"  Yees  won't  call  it  bad  manners  av  I  do — sure  an  ye're  so 
pilite.  •  Sure  ye  seem  to  be  comfortable  intirely, — and  ye  have 
iligant  clothes  an  the  hoigth  av  good  livin' !" 

^^  That's  so." 

"  Well  hi/s — (with  an  insinuating  Irish  smile,  intended  to  be 
extremely  enticing),  /  helave  PR  stay  by  the  caw-fy^  and  quit 
the  ribbles  intirely." 

And  Pat  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  remained  with  the 
coffee  and  the  Union. 

On  one  occasion  when  General  Milroy's  division  was  in  the 
Shenandoali  Valley  two  of  our  pickets  were  captured  by  rebel 
guerrillas,  who  after  tving  them  each  to  a  tree,  left  them  to 
starve  to  death.  One,  however,  after  many  hours  of  weary  labor,, 
during  which  he  often  despaired,  lest  weakness  and  death  might 
intervene,  contrived  to  loosen  or  sever  his  bonds,  and  then  un- 
tied his  comrade.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  atrocious  system 
of  guerrilla  warfare  was  first  introduced  by  the  Confederates,, 
Vol.  m.— 4 
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and  that  not  informally  or  in  a  manner  admitting  of  defence, 
but  by  their  government  issuing  commissions  to  guerrillas  and 
irregular  troops  under  the  very  name !  The  thief  and  murderer 
Morgan  who  has  made  himseli  even  more  infamous  than  Albert 
Pike  of  Indian  notoriety,  served  under  one  of  these  disgraceful 
commissions. 

Soldiers  on  picket  duty  have  at  times  odd  encounters  with 
civilians.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  a  well  known  quon- 
dam type-setter  from  Chicago  when  picketing  in  the  service  of 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  in  Virginia,  had  occasion  to  stop  a  very 
haughty  specimen  of  the  chivalry,  who  came  riding  along  driven 
by  his  servant. 

Zoo-zoo  stepped  into  the  road,  holding  his  bayonet  in  such  a 
way  as  to  threaten  horse,  negro  and  white  man  all  at  one  charge, 
ani  roared  out,  "  tickets !" 

With  indescribable  contempt  the  Virginian  handed  hispass  to 
the  negro,  and  bade  him  get  out  and  show  it  to  the  &)uave. 
This  was  done. 

"  All  right !"  said  the  latter,  glancing  at  it — "  move  on  !" 
With  this  ne  gave  the  black  man  a  lerk  which  sent  him  spin- 
ning several  paces  down  the  road,  and  turning  to  the  Virginian 
inquired  sharply ;  "  well — what  do  you  want  f 

"  Want  ?  I  >vant  to  go  on,  of  course.     That  was  my  pass." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  was  the  reply,  "it  says  'pass  the  bearer,' 
and  the  bearer  of  it  has  already  passed.  You  can't  get  two  men 
through  this  picket  on  one  man's  pass." 

The  Virginian  reflected  a  moment,  glanced  at  the  bayonet  in 
front  of  him,  and  then  called  out  to  nis  black  man  to  '  come 
back  1'  Sambo  approached  cautiously,  but  fell  back  in  confusion 
when  the  'shooting  stick'  was  poked  at  his  own  breast. 

"  Where's  your  pass,  darkey  ?"  inquired  the  picket. 

"  Here,  massa  I'  said  the  slave,  presenting  the  same  he  had 
received  from  the  gentleman  in  the  carriage. 

"  Won't  do,"  replied  the  holder  of  the  bayonet.  "  That  passes 
you  to  Fairfax,  but  I  can't  let  any  one  come  f7'om  Fairmx  on 
that  ticket.  Move  on  I"  An  impulse  from  his  foot  sent  Sambo 
down  the  road  at  a  hard  gallop.  Turning  to  the  Virginian  he 
cried: 

"  Now  sir,  if  you  stay  here  any  longer,  I  shall  take  you  under 
arrest  to  head-quarters." 

The  gentleman  caught  up  his  reins,  wheeled  around — and  oflF 
at  the  best  trot  his  horse  could  manage,  over  the  sacred  soil — 
possibly  reflecting  that  it  might  have  feen  worth  his  while  to  be 
civil  to  "  the  infernal  Yankee."  Whether  Sambo  ever  returned 
to  his  master  and  to  the  blessings  of  "  the  institution"  is  not 
recorded. 

It  is  said  that  a  member  of  the  regimental  staflT  of  the  8th 
Alabama  regiment  lying  at  Richmond,  lost  himself  one  morning 
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in  the  woods.  Corainff  upon  the  Union  pickets,  the  secesh  officer 
was  brought  to  a  stand,  and  mistaking  tiie  character  of  the  men, 
inquired  for  his  regiment.  The  picket  directed  him  to  the  Fed- 
eral Colonel's  tent  for  information.  He  went  there  and  was 
told  to  consider  himself  as  a  prisoner.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  merely  replied  :  "  A  d— d  funny  mistake  of  our  pickets 
to  send  me  the  Mn-ong  way." 

Mistakes  like  this  sometimes  occur  in  the  best  regulated  mili- 
tary families.  There  is  a  legend  current  that  during  "  the  emer- 
gency" of  1862  a  certain  company  in  Pennsylvania  once 
surrendered  without  striking  a  blow  to  another  company  of  the 
same  regiment — ^believing  them  to  be  secesh.  Their  captors 
deprived  them  of  their  colors.  Of  the  same  class  is  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  from  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  "  Democrat"  of  September 
29,  1864. 

"Gekeral  Roseceans  Oaptubes  the  Miutia  Camp  w— General  Roeecrans  is 
detennined  not  to  be  caught  napping  in  the  present  excitement  He  visits  all  the 
camps  and  outposts,  to  see  that  the  soldiers  under  him  are  on  the  alert  On  Tues- 
day night,  the  General,  accompanied  by  Major  Bond,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped 
out  to  Camp  Sheridan,  the  stamping  ground  of  General  Pikers  Enrolled  Militia.  It 
was  midnight  when  the  two  officers  arriyed  at  the  camp,  and  not  being  haUed,  they 
dashed  into  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  dismounted.  A  soldier  came  forward  from 
some  place  of  concealment  and  hailed  the  officers — 

"' Who  goes  there  r" 

"  '  Friends,*  answered  the  General 

"  *  Friends^  heh  ?    Well,  what  next  ?' 

" '  Nothing  next ;  but  you  are  all  prisoners.' 

The  militiaman  got  his  eyes  open  by  this  time,  and  seeing  the  stars  of  a  Major- 
General  before  him,  supposed  the  veritable  old  Pap  Price  was  before  him.  He 
dropped  his  gun  by  his  side,  folded  his  arms  and  appeared  resigned  to  his  fate.  A 
German  soldier  now  came  up  and  asked  what  was  going  on.  He  was  told  that  the 
camp  bad  been  captured,  and  he  had  to  surrender. 

"  *  W©  win  see  about  that,'  said  the  Gorman,  tightening  hie  belt,  and  preparing 
for  a  fight  The  two  soldiers  then  escorted  the  General  and  his  Aid  to  head-quar- 
ters, and  when  they  discovered  that  it  was  *  Old  Rosy,*  and  not  *  Old  Pap,'  who 
bad  captured  their  camp,  they  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  be  caught  napping  again." 

Civilians,  however,  as  well  as  soldiers,  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes by  getting  within  the  lines — witness  an  anecdote  dating 
from  December,  1863. 

"Ih  the  Lines  ;  or,  how  the  Cotton  Spbodlators  got  taken  down. — A  good 
story  is  going  the  rounds  in  regard  to  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  those  nentral 
individuals  who  are  on  the  fence  ready  to  Jump  on  either  side  policy  dictates  to  be 
for  their  interest  He  left  New  Orleans  about  two  months  since,  bound  for  the 
Confederate  lines,  with  the  intention  of  investing  what  money  he  had  in  cotton. 
The  friend  who  related  the  incident  to  me  said  that  just  before  starting  he  met  him 
In  the  street,  and,  afler  exchanging  the  usual  commonplace  remarks,  inquired : 

"  *  What  are  you  up  to  now.  Brown?* 

^ '  Oh,  I've  just  made  a  good  thing ;  been  into  the  Confederacy  and  brought  out 
thirty  bales  of  Cotton.  Bound  up  again  to-morrow,  and  if  nothing  happens  1*11 
brhig  back  four  times  that  quanti^.' 

"*Be  careAil,  Brown,  or  you*ll  get  gobbled  up.  Theyll  have  you  in  the  rebel 
army.' 

'''Oh,  no  fear  of  that  They  all  know  me  to  be  a  good  Confederate.  Besides, 
Tve  got  British  papers.* 
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"  A  month  later  the  two  friends  met,  Brown  looking  decidedlj  downeaat  and 
aeedj.    Wa)lace  accosted  him  with : 

"  •  Well,  Brown,  how  about  that  cotton  ?» 

"  *  Don't  talk  to  me  about  cotton.    Lost  every  thing.* 

"'How's  that?* 

"  <  Well,  you  see,  I  got  up  to  Bayou  Sara  the  same  night  the  rebels  made  their 
raid  into  the  place.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  escape,  same  as  good  many  others 
did,  but  I  thought  I  was  all  right,  and  so,  with  a  friend,  sat  down  to  a  game  of  po- 
ker, Just  to  show  that  we  didn't  feel  at  all  alarmed.  Presently  in  came  some  'rebs* 
and  began  to  search  us.  On  my  partner  they  found  a  lot  of  Confederate  money, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  what  right  he  had  in  the  Federal  lines  with  Confederate 
money.  So  they  just  took  it.  Of  course  I  was  convinced  now  that  I  was  all  right 
— my  money  was  all  greenbacks.  *  What  are  you  doing  in  the  Confederacy  with 
Federal  money  ?'  they  asked.    So  they  took  mine  too.' 

"  •  That  was  rough.    Is  that  all  they  did  to  you  ?' 

**  *  All  I  No,  sir.  They  stripped  me  of  every  thing ;  and  one  big  fellow  gave  me 
such  a  kick  as  to  take  me  off  my  feet,  with  the  remark  that  if  they  ever  caught  me 
in  the  Confederacy  again  with  so  little  money  they'd  hang  me.' " 

In  S^tember,  1864,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  driving  from  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  all  its  fresh  beef— or  2,500  head  of  cattle. 
The  next  day  a  Confederate  picket  cried  out  to  a  Yankee  in  the 
same  duty. 

"  Hallo,  Yank — ^weVe  got  some  fresh  beef;  whatll  jou  take 
for  some  coflTee  1" 

"  Take !"  was  the  reply—"  why  we'll  take  Atlanta !" 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  of  international  ex- 
changes by  the  representative  of  the  Cottonocracy. 

The  foDowing  picket  incidents,  near  the  Chattahooche,  are 
from  the  letter  of  one  who  was  "  on  the  spot,  or  near  the 
spots :" 

"  The  other  day  one  of  the  Johnnies  swam  the  river,  and  came  into  our  lines.  One 
of  our  boys  asked  him  where  he  was  going  ? 

'  ***WeU,'  said  Johnnie,  *  General  Hardee  made  a  speech  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
told  us  to  strike  for  our  altars  and  our  fires,  and  as  my  fire  is  in  Tennessee,  I'm 
going  to  strike  for  it  across  lots.' 

*'  Another  reb  called  out  to  one  of  our  men  across  the  river : 

"  *  Yank ;  oh,  Yank,  who  is  your  commander  ?* 

"  *  (General  Sherman,*  says  Yank ;  *  what  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?* 

**  *  Oh,  nothing,*  says  Johnnie ;  *  only  I  think  he  must  command  us,  too ;  for 
whenever  you  get  marching  orders  we  get  them,  too ;  with  the  difference  that  we 
go  in  advance.' 

"  Two  corps  crossed  the  river  a  few  days  ago.  The  rebs  found  it  out,  and  called 
to  our  pickets : 

"  *  Oh,  Yank  I  We're  coming  over,  to  give  you'ns  h — ^l  to-morrow.  We've  got 
40.000  re-enforcements.' 

*'  ♦  The  h— 1  you  have  I    Where  did  you  get  them?' 

** '  Oh,  they're  some  old  Sherman  has  sent  us.' 

"  *  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  I  see  it' 

"  I  asked  a  rebel  Major  when  he  thought  the  war  would  end? 

** » Well,*  says  he,  *  I  think  it  will  end  this  fall' 

"  *  Why  do  you  think  so?' 

"  *  Well,  you  won't  have  any  one  to  fight  by  that  time,  if  you  keep  on  as  yoa 
have  done  sinoe  May.' 

"  The  rebel  pickets  asked  one  of  our  boys  how  long  he  thought  the  war  would 
last? 

"  *  Oh,  about  twelve  years,'  answered  Yank. 

"  <  Gkxxl  God  I  ain't  Yallandigham,  and  them  Oopperheads  up  there,  going  to 
help  us  any?'  " 
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In  the  army  of  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  of  the  Potomac, 
fre(^aent  interviews  with  hostile  pickets  have  resnlted  in  estab- 
lishmg  a  somewhat  extensive  personal  acquaintance,  between 
both  officers  and  men,  on  either  side.  The  following  incident, 
narrated  to  me  by  an  eyewitness,  somewhat  oddly  illustrates 
this  phase  of  mixed  society — a  phase,  by  the  way,  which  ori- 
ginated with  the  elite  of  the  JPhiladelphia  "Peace  Democ- 
racy," in  1863,  and  was  by  them  applied  to  circles,  which  thej 
affected  to  regard  as  less  exclusively  aristocratic  than  their 
own. 

A  Federal  Colonel,  wearing  as  a  cloak  a  handsome  long  blue 
cape  of  fine  broadcloth,  happened  to  encounter,  during  a  scout, 
a  rebel  of  the  same  rank,  with  whom  he  held  a  few  minutes 
truce.  The  Confed  was  much  pleased  with  the  cape,  and 
offered  in  exchange  a  new  Federal  overcoat,  in  his  possession. 
Colonel  A.  (the  Federal)  was  well  satisfied  with  the  trade,  and 
went  his  way  rejoicing.  The  next  day,  during  a  skirmish,  the 
rebel  in  his  cape  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  handM  of  our  men. 
Knowing  that  the  showy  garment  wnich  he  wore  must,  of 
course,  bft  immediately  recognized,  and  that  he  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  killea  the  owner,  the  prisoner  was  terribly 
alarmed^  entreating  his  captors  not  to  shoot  him  until  he  had 
seen  the  officer  in  command. 

"  Well — ^there  he  is  I"  exclaimed  a  high  private,  pointing  to 
the  dignitary  in  question,  who  was  advancing  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

Without  waiting  for  a  nearer  approach,  the  rebel  began  to 
roar  at  the  top  of  nis  voice :  "  A.  ain't  dead  yet  1  A.'s  anve ! — 
Colonel  A.  is  alive.  I  left  him  last  night  at  the  Comer — and  I 
got  this  cape  in  a  fair  trade  froin  him^ 

A  roar  of  laugnter  greeted  these  last  words,  and  Reb  was 
forgiven.  It  being  more  convenient  to  let  him  go  than  keep 
him,  a  parole  was  soon  effected,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  cherished  cape,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would  re- 
turn it  "  after  tne  war" — which  he  earnestly  promised  to  do. 

Trusting  that  these  anecdotes,  illustratmg  soldier-life,  have 
been  of  interest  to  the  reader,  I  would  urge  him,  if  gifted  with 
the  slightest  talent  in  the  art  of  vmting,  to  neglect  no  opportu- 
nity to  jot  down  such  illustrations  of  army  life,  and  of  tne  stir- 
ring times  in  which  we  live.  The  time  is  coming  when  they 
will  be  of  real  value,  as  reflecting  the  inner  life  or  the  people, 
and  their  habits  and  feelings  during  the  great  War  of  the 
Emancipation — as  it  will  evidently  be  eventually  called. 
During  our  Revolution  there  were  but  few  incidents  of  the 
kind  recorded,  and  those  which  were,  have  been  assiduously 
reproduced,  until  every  schoolboy  knows  them.  It  is,  perhaps, 
no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  every  American,  whose  eyes  shall 
have  perused  this  page,  drtring  the  present  year,  has  heard,  not 
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one,  but  several  narratives,  or  anecdotes  from  fidends  in  the 
army,  all  of  which  would  be  well  worth  recording.  Trusting 
that  many  will  do  so,  and  suggesting  that  the  UNrrED  States 
Service  Magazine  would  be  the  best  medium  for  their  publi- 
cation, I  conclude  my  chapter. 


iraJTARY  ESPIONAGK 


MiLrrART  espionage  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  in  all 
countries  and  among  all  nations,  regarded  as  a  military  offence 
of  great  criminality.  Its  penalty  is  death  by  hanging.  This  is 
the  common  law  of  war.  Some  nations  have,  by  orders,  decrees, 
or  municipal  laws,  defined  what  constitutes  this  offence,  and 

Erovided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  It  should 
e  observed,  however,  that  espionage  being  an  offence  at  the 
common  law  of  war,  punishable  by  death  in  a  particular  mode, 
a  spy  may  be  executed  without  any  municipal  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  municipal  laws  in  regard  to  espionage  are  binding 
only  on  the  State  which  makes  them.  They  form  no  part  of 
the  international  code. 

As  there  is  much  looseness  and  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
word  8j}y  by  unprofessional  writers,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset 
to  ascertain  its  exact  technical  meaning.  In  the  "Instructions 
for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Field,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Lieber  and  General  Hitchcock,  and 
published  in  General  Orders,  No.  100,  series  of  1863,  paragraph 
88,  we  find  the  following  definition  :  "  A  spy  is  a  person  wno 
secretly,  in  disguise  or  under  false  pretence,  seeks  information 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  enemy.  The  spy 
is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck,  whether  or 
not  he  succeed  in  obtaining  the  information  or  in  conveying  it 
to  the  enemy."  If  it  is  meant  by  this  that  any  person  who 
secretly  "  seeks  information  with  the  intention  of  communicating 
it  to  the  enemy,"  is  necessarily  a  *py,  the  definition  is  incorrect. 
A  citizen  may  secretly  seek  such  information  with  the  same  in- 
tention without  being  a  spy.  The  act  is  treasonable,  whether 
done  secretly  or  openly,  but  a  traitor  is  not  necessarily  a  spy. 
A  prisoner  of  war  may,  with  the  same  intention,  secretly  seek 
information,  but  by  doing  so  he  does  not  become  a  spy.  Again, 
an  enemy  who  comes  wiuiin  our  lines  without  disguise  or  false 
pretence  and  seeks  information,  no  matter  how  secretly,  is  no 
spy.  If  captured  he  must  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  he 
may  be  confined  with  rigor  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  his  ex- 
change refused ;  but  he  cannot  be  hung  as  a  spy.  The  terms 
"  in  disguise  or  under  false  pretence"  are  the  essential  requisites 
of  the  offence  of  military  espionage ;  secrecy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
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General  Halleck,  in  his  work  on  *' International  Law  and 
Laws  of  War,"  chap,  xvi.,  §  26,  says:  ^^  Spies  are  persons  who, 
in  disguise  or  under  false  pretences^  insinuate  themselves  amonp^ 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  discover  the  state  of  his  affairs,  to  pry 
into  his  designs,  and  then  communicate  to  their  employer  the 
information  thus  obtained.  The  employment  of  spies  is  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  clandestine  practice,  a  deceit  in  war,  allowable 
by  its  rulea" 

The  next  question  which  we  propose  to  discuss  is,  can  any 
one  be  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy,  and  is  it  justifiable  to 
employ  spies!  On  this  subject  Vattel  says:  *' Spies  are  gen- 
erally condemned  to  capital  punishment,  and  not  unjustly; 
there  being  scarcely  any  other  way  of  preventing  the  mischief 
which  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  a  man  of  honor,  who 
would  not  expose  himself  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  common  exe- 
cutioner, ever  declines  serving  as  a  spy.  He  considers  it  beneath 
him,  as  it  seldom  can  be  done  without  some  kind  of  treachery. 
The  sovereign,  therefore,  cannot  lawfully  require  such  a  service 
of  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of 
the  last  importance.  It  remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  reward,  as  an  inducement  for  mercenary  souls  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a  volun- 
tary tender  of  their  services,  or  if  they  be  neither  subject  to  nor 
in  anywise  connected  with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably 
take  advantage  of  their  exertions,  without  any  violation  of  jus- 
tice or  honor." — Droit  des  gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  179.  Halleck 
says  :  "  No  authority  can  require  of  a  subordinate  a  treacherous 
or  criminal  act  in  any  case,  nor  can  the  subordinate  be  justified 
in  its  performance  by  any  orders  of  his  superior.  Hence  the 
odium  and  punishment  of  the  crime  must  fall  upon  the  spy 
himself,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  employer  is 
entirely  free  from  the  moral  responsibility  of  holding  out  indibce- 
meats  to  treachery  and  crime.  That  a  general  may  profit  by 
the  information  of  a  spy,  the  same  as  he  may  accept  tlie  offers 
of  a  traitor,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  to  seduce  the  one  to 
betray  his  country,  or  to  induce  the  other,  by  promises  of  re- 
ward, to  commit  an  act  of  treachery,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  term  spy  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  sent  to  recon- 
noitre an  enemy's  position,  his  forces,  defences,  &c.,  but  not  in 
disguise,  or  under  false  pretences.  Such,  however,  are  not  spies 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  military  and  interna- 
tional law,  nor  are  persons  so  employed  liable  to  any  more 
rigorous  treatment  than  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the 
disguise^  or  false  pretence^  which  constitutes  the  perfidy,  and 
forms  the  essential  elements  of  the  crime,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  is  punishable  with  an  ignominious  death." — Int.  Law,  ch. 
xvi.,  §26. 

We  fully  concur  with  these  writers.     We  are  aware  that  it  is 
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Bcid  by  many  good  men  that  the  strict  rales  of  morality  are  not 
applicable  to  war,  and  that  a  general  in  the  field  may  do  many 
things  not  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  pure  ethics  which 
apply  to  tlic  ordinary  transactions  of  lifa  We  are  not  of  that 
opinion.  We  believe  that  war  in  many  cases  is  perfectly  jns- 
titiable;  nay  more — that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  nation  and  of  its 
rulers  to  prosecute  a  justifiable  war  with  all  the  means  which 
G(»d  has  placed  at  their  disposal.  At  the  same  time  we  believe 
that  such  a  war  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  strictest  morality ;  that  is,  that  the  party  waging  a 
just  war  should  always  do  what  is  rights  and  should  never  do 
what  is  wrong. 

But,  it  is  said,  Washington,  and  Wellington,  and  other  good 
men  employed  spies,  and  ofl^ered  inducements  to  others  to  be- 
come spies.  We  can  only  answer  that  "Washington,  and 
Wellington,  and  other  good  men"  did  many  things  which  in 
their  day  were  deemed  perfectly  justifiable  and  proper,  but 
which  in  our  day,  and  with  the  light  we  have,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. It  may  be  said  that  the  principles  of  moralitjr  are  always 
the  same,  and  that  what  is  right  or  wrong  at  one  time  must  be 
right  or  wrong  at  all  times.  And  this  may  be  true  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  has 
been  a  progress  in  ethical  science  as  in  all  other  sciences,  and 
that  what  was  deemed  right  in  former  times  is  now  considered 
as  unquestionably  v^rong.  We  must,  therefore,  judge  of  men 
and  their  acts  according  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  the 
light  of  religion  and  morality  which  was  given  them  as  guides. 
The  acts  of  a  general  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  same  standard  of  morality  as  those  of  Alexander,  Csdsar, 
Frederick,  and  Washington,  any  more  than  the  effect  of  the 
artillery  used  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  before  Charleston 
is  to  be  measured  by  that  used  by  Turenne  and  Vauban. 

The  employment  of  spies  is  no  offence  against  the  laws  of 
war,  and  it  gives  to  the  enemy  no  cause  ot  complaint.  The 
matter  is  therefore  narrowed  down  to  simply  a  Question  of  right 
between  the  general  and  the  spy  he  employs.  That  the  former 
may  purchase  and  use  the  information  so  obtained  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any  wrong 
in  his  accepting  the  proffered  services  of  a  spy,  provided  the 
latter  is  made  fully  acquainted  with,  the  nature  of  his  offence 
against  the  enemy,  and  the  ignominious  punishment  which  must 
follow  his  capture.  But  we  do  not  think  a  general  is  justifiable 
in  seducing  by  promises  of  reward  a  fellow  being  to  commit 
towards  an  enemy  an  act  of  treachery  which  makes  him  a  felon 
at  law,  and  may  subject  him  to  a  felon's  death. 

The  next  point  we  propose  to  consider  is  that  of  the  duration 
<if  the  offence  of  militaiy  espionage,  or  rather  the  limitation  of 
the  time  of  its  punishment. 
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There  is  a  law  of  limitation  which  applies  to  the  punishment 
of  military  offences,  resemblins:  in  a  measure  that  which  applies 
to  offences  at  the  civil  law.  The  criminality  of  some  military 
offences  ceases  with  the  completion  of  the  act  and  the  return  of  the 
perpetrator  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  opposing  belligerent,  while 
others  are  punishable  at  any  and  all  times,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
war  continues.  To  the  latter  class  belong  those  offences  which 
are  assimilated  to  capital  crimes  at  the  civil  law,  such  as  mili- 
tary murders  and  assassinations,  poisonings,  inhuman  treatment 
of  prisoners,  acts  of  military  perady.  For  example,  the  taking 
of  life  by  guerrilla  bands  or  other  unauthorized  oelligerents,  is 
a  military  murder,  which  is  as  subversive  of  civilized  society  as 
a  murder  in  time  of  peace.  Hence  the  crime  is  considered  to 
adhere  to  the  actor,  and  the  penalty  continues  to  attach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  act  of  spymg  is  an  offence  only  under  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war ;  it  is  no  crime  against  society  in  time 
of  peace.  Hence  a  successful  spy,  safely  returned  to  his  own 
army,  and  afterwards  captured  as  an  enemy,  is  not  subject  to 
punishment  for  his  acts  as  a  spy ;  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he  may  be  subiected  to  Testraint  and  held 
in  close  custody  as  a  person  individfnally  dangerous.  On  this 
subject  Saalfeld  remarks:  "The  spy  himself,  except  a  subject 
who  serves  as  a  spy  against  his  own  sovereign,  is  not  guilty  of 
any  crime  in  the  sense  that  term  is  used  in  tne  law  of  nations, 
and  although  military  usages  {liaison  de  guen^e)  universally 
permit  the  execution  of  a  spy,  nevertheless  their  procedure  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
prevention  (or  of  deterring  persons  from  the  commission  of  the 
act  of  spying) ;  this  also  serves  as  a  reason  why  he  who  has 
ceased  to  be  a  spy  cannot  be  executed.  The  severe  treatment 
of  the  spy  is  permitted  by  the  international  law  only  against 
him  who  is  caxight  in  the  act ;  but  if  the  spy  has  committed,  at 
the  same  time,  a  crime  at  international  law,  he  may  at  any  time 
be  punished  for  this  particular  crime."  Other  authors  and  local 
statutes,  although  less  definite  and  positive  in  their  language, 
speak  of  the  punishment  of  a  spy  when  "  caudit,"  or  "  appre- 
hended" as  a  spy,  that  is,  in  the  commission  of  the  act  of  spy- 
ing. The  statute  of  the  United  States  of  April  10th,  1806,  says, 
"  when/!>wn^  lurking  as  spies,"  &c.  We  know  of  no  anthonty 
for  considering  this  as  a  crime  at  penal  law  which  adheres  tp  the 
perpetrator  atler  he  has  escaped  within  the  lines  of  his  own 
army,  that  is,  beyond  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  offended 
belligerent,  and  beyond  his  power  of  punishment.  There  are 
numerous  instances  in  modem  history  confirmatory  of  this  view 
of  the  laws  of  war,  that  is,  cases  of  spies  who  have  escaped  when 
committing  the  act,  and  on  being  afterward  captured,  have  been 
treated,  by  the  offended  and  capturing  belligerent,  as  ordinary* 
prisoners  of  war.    In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  usage  has 
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established  principles  which  have  not  heretofore  been  formally 
announced  by  writers  on  public  law. — Saalfeld,  "Manual  of  the 
Positive  Law  of  Nations/'  Ed.  1833,  p.  206;  "Regulations  of 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Field,"  §  104;  Napier, 
"  Peninsular  War,"  Brussels  ed.,  1839,  vol  ii.,  p.  628. 

The  case  of  Spencer  Kellogg,  who  was  executed  by  the  rebel 
authorities  of  Richmond,  is  one  in  point.  He  was  charged  with 
having  been  a  spy  within  the  rebel  lines  in  the  winter  of  1861 
and  1862.  This  was  not  denied.  But  he  escaped  to  our  ser- 
vice without  detection,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  was  cap- 
tured in  battle  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  nevertheless  tried 
and  condemned  for  nis  previous  act  as  a  spy.  Our  government 
demanded  that  he  should  receive  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  of 
war,  as  he  could  not  then  be  lawfully  punished  as  a  spy.  He 
was  nevertheless  executed,  and  the  enemy  afterwards  alleged 
that  he  was  also  tried  and  condemned  as  a  deserter.  Whemer 
he  was  so  tried  and  found  guilty  is  not  known.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  latter  charge,  and 
if  he  was  executed  as  a  deserter  it  was  an  act  of  murder  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

The  case  of  Major  Andr6  has  excited  more  interest  and  eli- 
cited more  discussion  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  military 
espionage,  and  an  examination  of  these  discussions  will  afford 
nuich  information  on  many  questions  connected  with  this  branch 
of  military  iurisprudence.  The  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  fully  stated  in  Sargeant's  "  Life  of  Andr6." 

After  a  long  corresponoence  with  Arnold,  uuder  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Clinton,  the  names  of  both  parties  being  assumed. 
Major  Andr6  agreed  upon  a  meeting  with  the  former  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  terms  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point  and 
its  dependencies,  and  the  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Arnold 
for  his  treason ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  he  repaired  on 
board  the  British  vessel,  the  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  Hudson 
river  below  Haverstraw.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber a  boat  came  to  the  Vulture  with  the  following  passes : 

"  He.vd-Quaktbrs,  Robinson  Hoitsb,  September  20,  1780. 
"  Permission  is  given  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esquire,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son, who  is  with  him,  and  his  two  servants,  to  pass  and  repass  the  guards  near 
King's  Ferry  at  all  times.  B.  Arnold,  M.  Gm^V^ 

"  Head-Quabtebs,  Robinson  House,  September  21,  1780. 

"  Permission  is  given  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  to  go  to  Dobb's  Ferry  with  three 
Men  and  a  Boy  with  a  Flag  to  carry  some  I^etters  of  a  private  Nature  for  Gentle- 
men in  New  York  and  to  return  immediately.  B.  Arnold,  M.  Gen'V* 

"N.  B.  He  has  permission  to  go  at  such  hours  and  times  as  the  tide  and  his 
business  suits.  B,  A." 

John  Anderson  was  the  name  under  which  Andr6  had  car- 
ried on  his  correspondence  with  Arnold,  and  under  which  he 
now  acted  and  was  introduced  to  SmitL     He  still,  however, 
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wore  his  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  but  on  entering  the  boat 
to  go  ashore  he  pnt  on  a  large  bine  surtont  or  watch-coat,  which 
concealed  his  uniform,  and  in  this  disguise  he  met  Arnold  and 
passed  our  line  of  sentinels.  After  passing  within  our  lines  he, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Arnold,  exchanged  his  uniform  for  the  dress 
of  a  citizen.  Having  arranged  with  Arnold  the  details  of  the 
surrender  of  his  post  and  command,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
his  treason,  Andr6  started  on  his  return  to  the  British  lines,  un- 
der his  assumed  name,  and  disguised  in  his  citizen's  dress,  with 
the  following  pass  in  his  hands,  and  the  treasonable  papers 
which  he  had  procured  from  Arnold  concealed  in  his  stockings: 

"Hbad-Qoarters,  Robinson  House,  SepY  22d,  1780. 
"  Pennit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  guards  to  the  White  Plams,  or  below, 
if  he  chases.    He  behig  on  Public  Business  bj  my  pirection. 

"B.  Arnold,  M.  Gen'V 

But  before  reaching  the  enemy's  lines  he  was  arrested  by  our 
militia  pickets,  and  after  trial  and  condemnation  was,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  by  the  order  of  General  Washington,  executed  as  a 
spv. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  case  in  its  legal  bearing ; 
but  the  popularity  of  Andre,  and  the  sympathy  on  both  sides 
for  the  accomplished  victim  of  Arnold's  seltishness  and  treason, 
raised  many  other  questions  which  will  be  considered  in  this 
discussion. 

In  the  first  place  Andr6  was  arrested  as  a  apy^  and  his  case 
was  referred  by  Washington  to  a  Military  Commission  or  Board 
of  Officers  for  their  opinion.  There  was  no  dispute  about  the 
facts.  The  documentary  evidence  and  Andre's  own  statements 
agreed  in  every  essential  particular.  Andr6  denied  nothing ; 
and  orally,  in  his  letter  to  Washington,  and  in  his  written  state- 
ment to  the  court,  confessed  every  thing. 

The  following  is  Washington's  letter  to  the  Board : 

"Head-Quartbrs,  Tappan,  Sept.  29th,  1780. 
"Gentlemen:  M^jor  Andr6,  Adjutant-General  to  the  British  army,  will  be 
brought  before  you  for  your  examination.  He  came  within  our  lines  in  the  night  on  an 
interview  with  Msjor-General  Arnold,  and  in  an  assumed  character ;  and  was  taken 
withhi  our  lines,  in  a  disguised  habit,  with  a  pass  under  a  feigned  name,  and  with 
the  enclosed  papers  concealed  upon  him.  After  a  careful  examination,  you  will  be 
pleased,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  report  a  precise  state  of  his  case,  together  with 
your  opinion  of  the  light  in  which  lie  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  punishment 
that  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  Judge- Advocate  will  attend  to  assist  in  the  exami- 
nation, who  has  sundry  other  papers,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  he  will  lay 
before  the  Board.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  G.  Washinoton." 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Board  submitted  all  the  documents 
in  the  case  with  the  fmlo wing  report : 

"The  Board  having  considered  the  letter  from  his  Excel- 
lency, General  Washington,  respecting  Major  Andr6,  Adjutant 
General  to  the  Britii>h  army,  ttie  confession  of  Major  Andr6f 
and  the  papers  produced  to  them,  Repokt  to  His  Excellency 
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the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  following  facts,  which  appear  to 
them  concerning  Major  Andre. 

"  jFirstj  That  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  sloop-of- 
war,  in  the  night  of  the  2l8tof  September,  inst.,  on  an  interview 
with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private  and  secret  manner. 

"  Secondly^  Tliat  he  cliaaiged'  his  dress  within  our  lines^  and 
under  a  fe^^fied  nam^^  and  in  a  disguised  habity  passed  our 
works  at  Stoney  and  VerplanKs  Points^  the  evening  of  the  22d 
of  September,  inst.,  and  was  taken  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
September,  inst.,  at  Tarry  Town^  in  a  disguised  habit^  being 
then  on  his  way  to  New  York,  and,  when  taken^  he  had  in  his 
possession  several  papers  which  contained  inteUigenoe  for  the 
enemy. 

"  The  Board  having  maturely  considered  these  facts,  do  also 
Report  to  His  Excellency  General  Washington,  that  Major 
Andr6,  Adjutant  General  to  the  British  Army,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  Spy  from  the  enemy ;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the 
law  and  usao^e  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ou£cht  to  suffer 
death."        °  F  "S       . 

The  next  day  Washington  approved  the  Keport,  as  follows : 

"Head-Quabtbrs,  September  30th,  1780. 
"  The  Oommander-in-Chief  approves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  General  Offi- 
cers, respecting  Major  Andre,  and  orders  that  the  execution  of  Mi^or  Andre  take 
place  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m." 

And  the  proceedings  and  sentence  were  announced  in  the 
morning  General  Orders  of  October  1st  In  "after  General 
Orders,-  it  was  announced  that  "  the  execution  of  Major  Andr6 
is  postponed  till  to-morrow."  And  in  "  Evening  Orders,"  of 
same  date,  it  was  announced,  "  Major  Andre  is  to  be  executed 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely.  A  battalion  of  eighty 
files  from  each  wing  to  attend  the  execution." 

On  the  1st  of  October,  Andr6  wrote  to  Washington,  request- 
ing a  change  in  the  mode  of  execution,  and  that  ne  might  not 
die  on  a  gibbet.  It  was  decided,  on  consultation,  that  the  re- 
quest could  not  be  granted,  but  through  motives  of  compassion 
no  reply  was  sent,  and  Andre  supposed,  until  he  approached 
the  place  of  execution,  that  he  was  to  be  shot. 

We  will  now  consider  the  legal  points  raised  in  this  case. 

The  main,  if  not  only  point  urged  by  Andr6  in  his  letter  to 
Washington,  and  in  his  statement  to  the  Board,  was  that  the 
imposture  was  unintentional,  as  he  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
orders  not  to  go  within  an  enemy's  post,  or  to  quit  his  own 
dress.  The  facts  are,  that  finding  it  too  late  to  finish  his  busi- 
ness and  return  to  the  Vulture  that  night,  he  put  a  surtout  coat 
over  his  uniform,  and  rode  with  Arnold  to  Smith's  house,  pass- 
ing our  picket  line  on  the  way.  On  being  challenged,  he  at 
first  hesitated,  but  afterwards  proceeded  with  Arnold  to  the 
place  of  concealment,  where  he  replaced  his  uniform  with  a 
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citizen^a  dress.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  inten- 
tionSy  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
his  statements,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  entered  our  lines 
under  an  assumed  name^  his  uniform  concealed  hy  am,  overcoat^ 
and  afterwards  changed  for  a  citizen^ s  dress^  aiid  that  the  ob- 
ject of  liis  visit  and  disguise  was  to  obtain  and  convey  inteUi- 
gence  to  the  enemy.    These  facts  made  him  a  military  spy, 

Superiicial  writers  are  sometimes  disposed  to  attacn  undue 
importance  to  a  change  of  dress,  forgetting  that  disguise  does 
not  consist  in  dress  alone,  and  that  2Lny  false  pretence^  coupled 
with  other  circumstances,  may  make  a  man  a  spy.  It  mattered 
not  whether  Andr6  entered  our  lines  in  his  uniform  or  with  his 
uniform  concealed  by  his  overcoat,  or  when  or  where  he 
changed  his  uniform  ;  the  question  is,  was  he  within  our  lines 
in  disguise,  either  as  to  name  or  dress,  or  xm^QV  9^  false  pretence 
as  to  character  or  business,  and  was  he  captured  before  he  had 
escaped  to  his  own  lines,  and  within  the  protection  of  his  own 
government  ? 

Suppose  Andr6  had  entered  our  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  with  the  insignia  of 
his  rank  displayed,  under  the  pretence  of  negotiating  a  cartel, 
or  some  other  legitimate  object  of  recognized  comm^rcia  beUi  / 
but  the  evidence  proved  that  th\^  pretence  was  false^  and  that 
his  real  object,  as  shown  by  his  acts,  was  to  bribe  our  officers 
to  treason,  or  by  clandestine  and  unlawful  means,  obtain  plans 
of  our  fortifications,  returns  of  our  garrisons,  etc.,  no  one  can 
deny  that  "  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  military 
espionage,  because  he  was  guilty  of  the  very  thing  which  con- 
stitutes the  criminality  of  the  offence — military  trea>chery. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  ia  regard  to  the  common  law  of  war 
on  this  subject  at  the  time,  and  we  think  there  could  have  been 
none  whatever,  the  statute  laws  of  his  own  country  were  per- 
fectly decisive  of  the  question.  Without  referring  to  other  laws, 
we  will  merely  quote  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  174:9,  which 
provides  for  "  the  trial  of  all  spies,  and  of  all  persons  whatsoever, 
who  shall  come  and  be  found  in  the  nature  of  spies,  to  bring  or 
deliver  any  seducing  letters  or  messages  from  any  enemy  or 
rebel,  or  endeavor  to  corrupt  any  captain,  officer,  or  other  in 
'the  fleet  to  betray  his  trust,"  &c.  ^ 

It  must  be  presumed,  that  Andre  was  acquainted  with  this 
and  similar  laws  of  England,  and  with  the  practice  of  his  gov- 
ernment on  this  subject,  as  had  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Hale  and  others  in  that  war.  Hence,  when  Colonel 
Tatlmadge,  in  answer  to  Andr6's  question  as  to  his  probable 
fate,  referred  him  to  Hale's  case,  he  manifested  the  utmost  un- 
easiness, denying  the  similarity  of  the  cases,  but  failing  to  point 
out  any  essential  dissimilarity. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  other  friends  of  Andr6  at- 
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tempted  to  excalpate  him  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  on  the 
Buggestion,  or  under  the  direction  of  Arnold,  and  was  protected 
by  his  pass,  issued  while  still  in  office,  and  exercising  his  com- 
mand. It  does  not  appear  that  Andr6  himself  attached  much 
if  any  importance  to  this  point  of  defence;  but  it  has  since 
been  urged  with  much  pretence  of  plausibility  and  force.  Those 
who  have  used  this  argument,  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  legal  maxims,  that  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  and  that  fraud  taints  the  acts  of  each  and  every  particepa 
criminis.  If  Andr6  had  been  no  party  to  the  fraud  and  trea- 
son of  Arnold,, and  had  acted  under  his  advice  and  .direction, 
ignorant  of  the  criminal  object  in  view,  the  case  might  have 
borne  a  very  different  aspect.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fully 
advised,  and  perfectly  understood  the  criminal  character  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  fraud  and  treason^  and  fully  understood  the 
peril  to  which  he  exposed  his  life.  It  is  true,  that  he  did  not 
originally  intend  to  run  this  risk,  but  when  he  unexpectedly 
encountered  it,  he  voluntarily,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  in- 
curred it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  he  expected  his 
government  to  derive  from  it. 

On  this  point  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  dispute 
among  those  who  will  fully  examine  the  question,  and  wo  con- 
clude this  subject  by  quoting  the  remarks  of  General  Ilalleck, 
in  his  International  Laws  and  Laws  of  War :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  criminal  character  of  a  spy,  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  men  of  high  and  honorable  feelings  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  the  office ;  and,  although  tnis  fact  has 
somewhat  lessened,  in  popular  opinion,  the  odium  of  the  act, 
it  has  failed  to  diminish  the  severity  of  its  punishment.  Two 
of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  mili- 
tary history,  occurred  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. After  the  retreat  of  Washington  from  Long  Island,  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Hale  recrossed  to  that  island,  entered  the  British 
lines,  in  disguise^  and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  and  their  intended  operations;  but,  in  his 
atteujpt  to  return,  he  was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Sir 
William  Howe,  who  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution 
da  a  spy.  And  these  orders  were  carried  into  execution  the 
very  next  morning,  under  circumstances  of  unnecessary  rigor, 
the  prisoner  not  bein^  allowed  to  see  a  clergyman,  nor  even 
the  use  of  a  Bible,  although  he  respectfully  asked  for  both. 
Every  one  remembers  the  storv  of  M^*or  Andr6, — how  he  as- 
cended the  Hudson  river,  withm  the  American  lines,  where  he 
bargained  with  Arnold  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point  and  its 
defences ;  how  he  was  captured  in  his  attempt  to  return  to 
New  York  in  disguise^  and  with  the  documentary  evidence  of 
his  bribery  of  Arnold  concealed  upon  his  person;  and  how,  after 
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a  fnll  examination,  and  due  deliberation,  he  was  condemned, 
and  ordered  by  Washington  to  be  executed  as  a  spy.  These 
two  officers — Hale  and  Andr6, — were  nearly  of  equal  rank 
and  age ;  both  had  talents  and  accomplishment^^  which  gave 
promise  of  future  greatness,  and  which  had  already  endeared 
them  to  large  circles  of  admiring  friends:  They  both  com- 
mitted the  same  military  offence,  and  both  suffered  the  same 
punishment,  but,  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  British  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  add  to  the  ignominy  of  Hale's  exe- 
cution, the  Americans  spared  no  exertions  to  lighten  the  hours 
of  Andr6's  captivity,  and  to  show  their  regret  that  the  stern 
exigencies  of  the  war  required  his  death.  Again,  while  the 
Americans  unanimously  condemned  the  barbarous  treatment 
which  Hale  received  before  his  execution,  they,  with  equal 
unanimity,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentenca  Many  of 
the  English,  on  the  contrary,  while  acknowledging  the  kind 
treatment  of  Andr6  by  the  American  officers,  and  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  his  fate,  not  only  complained,  at  the  time, 
that  his  sentence  was  unjust,  and  his  execution  a  "  blot"  upon 
the  reputation  of  Washington,  but  these  charges  have  since 
been  repeated  by  some  of  their  ablest  writers,  and  especially  by 
Lord  Mahon  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  and  by  Phillimoro 
in  his  *'  Commentaries  of  International  Law."  It  is  not  denied 
that  Andr6  was  within  the  American  lines,  m  disguise^  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  of  the  disposition  of  our  forces, 
and  of  closmg  negotiations  with  Arnold  for  their  surrender ; 
but,  it  is  contended,  that  being  there  with  the  authority  of  Ar- 
nold, and  under  a  passport  from  him,  he  was  not  legally  a  spy. 
Andr6,  himself,  never  attempted  so  flimsy  a  defence ;  he  scorned 
all  prevarication,  and  was  condemned  on  his  own  confessions. 
His  defenders  seem  to  forget  that  the  passport  of  a  traitor,  given 
for  treasonable  purposes,  could  afford  no  protection.  It  had  no 
more  legal  force  tnan  Arnold's  agreement  to  surrender  the 
American  defences;  if  Washington  was  bound  to  recognize 
this  passport,  he  was  equally  bound  to  carry  out  the  entire 
agreement,  by  surrendering  to  the  enemy  West  Point  and  its 
garrison  I" 

The  opinions  of  ordinary  historians,  journalists,  annalists  and 
writers  for  magazines,  are  usually  of  very  little  value  on  dis- 
puted points  in  science,  ethics,  or  jurisprudence.  What  is 
called  professional  or  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  thd 
solution  of  such  questions.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  refer  to  the  opmions  which  have  been  expressed  by  various 
persons  on  the  question  of  Andre's  condemnation  and  execution 
as  a  spy. 

American  writers,  with,  we  believe,  a  single  exception,  and 
that  a  lady  (Mrs.  Childs),  actuated  by  feeling  rather  than  judg- 
ment, and  a  full  understanding  of  the  case,  have  approved  the 
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report  of  the  Board  and  the  action  of  Washington.  Among 
English  writers  there  has  been,  as  might  well  be  expected,  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  As  was  very  natural,  under  the  first  mis- 
lepresentations  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  some  very  warmly 
and  earnestly  condemned  the  conduct  of  Washington  ;  and  a 
few  recent  authors,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or,  what 
is  more  probaV)le,  actuated  by  national  prejudice,  have  denied 
the  legaiitv  of  the  sentence,  and  charged  Washington  with  in- 
justice and  cruelty  in  its  execution. 

Winterbotham,  Hinton,  Coke,  Romilly,  Mackinnon  and 
Locker,  some  of  them  very  competent  judges  of  military  juris- 
prudence, have  admitted  that  Andr6  was  lawfully  executed. 
Even  the  attorney-general  of  the  colony,  it  is  said,  expressed  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  before  the  execution  of  Andre,  that  he  was 
legally  a  spy.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Henry  himself  always 
contended  that  the  execution  was  illegal ;  but  he  based  it  on  a 
misstatement  of  facts  and  an  erroneous  theory  of  the  law.  He 
said  that  Andre  was  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  trace, 
that  he  was  compelled  by  Arnola  to  enter  our  lines,  and  also 
to  change  his  dress,  all  of  which  was  untrue.  A^ain,  that  Ar- 
nold's pass  and  orders  were  a  legal  protection,  which  is  opposed 
to  the  common  law  of  war  and  even  to  British  statute  law  then 
in  force.  The  Marquis  Cornwallis  charged  that  the  court  was 
composed  of  foreigners  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and 
several  of  the  coarsest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  American  Gen- 
erals ;  and  Simcoe  asserted  very  positively  that  Washington 
ordered  the  execution  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  French 
auxiliaries.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  error  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  this  court,  several  writers  stating 
that  it  was  composed  of  only  three  members,  and  even  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Whiting,  in  his  publication  of  the  "  Revolutionary 
orders  of  Washington,"  states  in  a  note  that  it  consisted  of 
Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Steuben.  The  court  in  fact  consisted 
of  fourteen  general  officers,  viz. : — Greene,  Stirling,  St.  Clair, 
La  Fayette,  Howe,  Steuben,  Parsons,  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover, 
Patterson,  Iland,  Huntington,  and  Starke.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  was  Colonel  John  Lawrence.  Few  if  any  military 
courts  were  ever  composed  of  men  more  distinguished  for  their 
character,  talents  and  services.  Five  of  these,  viz.  :  St.  Clair, 
Stirling,  Clinton,  Howe,  and  Starke,  had  held  commissions  in 
the  British  service  before  the  revolution,  and  Steuben  and  La 
Fayette  were  familiar  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  military  ser- 
vice in  Europe.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  latter  that  not- 
withstanding the  strong  sympathy  felt  by  all  the  members  for 
Andre,  the  Board  were  unanimous  that  he  was  legally  a  spy, 
and  ought  to  suffer  death. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Phillimore.      The  nati)aal  prejudices  of  these  men,  as 
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manifested  in  their  works,  render  their  opinions  of  no  weight 
whatever.  The  only  other  British  writer  of  any  note  who  nas 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Andr6  was  not  legally  executed,  is 
Sir  Edward  Cust,  a  lieatenant-general  in  the  British  army,  and 
author  of  a  voluminous  but  not  very  reliable  work,  called 
**  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies." His  statements  and  assertions  are  too  gross,  absurd, 
and  destitute  of  truth  to  have  any  historical  wei^t.  He  says 
that  the  Board  proceeded  "  by  a  series  of  interrogations  to  ex- 
tract from  their  unfortunate  prisoner  something  like  an  ac- 
knowledgment" of  his  guilt  as  a  spy ;  and  that  ^'  upon  this  en- 
forced confession  they  convicted  him  of  being  a  spy  ;"  that  he 
had  entered  ^'  into  the  American  lines  under  the  sanction  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  with  none  of  the  intentions  of  a  spy ;"  and  that 
^^  his  change  of  dress  was  adduced  as  fatal  to  the  character  of  a 
mere  military  messenger,  although  it  was  only  a  great-coat  over 
his  hall-uniform."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  treachery  of  General 
Arnold  did  not  make  Major  Andre  a  spy,  and  it  was  pitiful  in 
the  meanest  degree  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  an  humble  agent 
because  he  could  not  reach  the  principal  belligerent.  i3ut 
granting  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view  qf  the  offence,  and  that 
military  law  must  consider  Major  Andr6  as  a  spy,  how  despi- 
cable was  the  petty  exercise  of  power  tliat  could  insultingly 
erect  in  the  view  of  the  unfortunate  officer  the  gallows  on  which 
he  was  to  be  hung,  several  days  before  the  execution." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  these  assertions  are 
disproved  by  contemporaneous  history.  The  last  one  is  newly 
manufactured,  as  all  accounts  represent  that  Andr6  expected  to 
be  shot,  till,  at  the  moment  he  was  approaching  the  place  of 
execution,  he  first  discovered  the  gallows.  On  the  trial  Andr6 
was  especially  cautioned  to  make  no  disclosures  that  ho  did  not 
wish  to  make. 

It  is  not  our  object,  however,  to  pursue  this  historical  discus- 
sion ;  we  have  taken  Andre's  case  simply  to  illustrate  points  in 
the  law  of  military  espionage.  « 

It  will  be  noticed  in  his  case  that  Andr6  was  not  dealt  with 
under  any  statute  law,  but  under  the  common  law  and  usages 
of  war.  He  was  not  tried  by  a  court-martial,  nor  with  the 
formal  proceedings  of  such  a  court.  It  was  simnly  a  Board 
which  gave  an  apinion^  but  passed  no  sentence.  Washington 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  sentence, 
and  of  designating  the  mode  of  its  execution. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  information  obtained  from  profes- 
sional spies  is  unreliable.  Moreover,  they  almost  invariablv 
act  a  aonble  part,  selling  information,  true  or  false,  to  botn 
sides. 

Vol.  m.— XI 
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THE  AMAZONS. 

Ancibnt  historians  tell  us  that  there  onoe  existed  a  race  of 
warlike  women,  who  formed  a  community  without  the  aid  of 
the  stronger  sex,  founded  cities,  conquered  powerful  nations, 
and  were  for  a  long  period  invincible  in  warfare,  until  Her- 
cules, amongst  his  other  exploits,  brought  off  the  belt  of  Hippo- 
lita  with  its  owner,  and  her  subjects  dwindled  away  like  the 
bees  when  their  queen  is  withdrawn  from  the  hive.  This 
Scythian  tribe,  they  say,  sprang  from  a  daughter  of  the  Earth, 
who  was  a  virgin  to  the  waist,  and  a  viper  in  the  rest  of  her 
person^  They  went  up  to  assist  King  Priam  when  his  capital 
was  in  danger  from  the  Greeks.  One  of  their  queens  visited 
Alexander,  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did  Solomon,  but  not  con- 
tent like  her  with  simply  admiring  his  glory,  sought  from  his 
embraces  a  son,  that  might  combine  the  virtues  of  the  greatest 
man  and  the  greatest  woman  then  living  in  the  world. 

Others  speaJc  of  a  Jiibyan  tribe,  that  inhabited  Hespera,  an 
island  rich  in  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  with  which  doubt- 
less they  ad(Mmed  their  persons,  and  under  their  Queen  Myrina. 
with  her  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
horse,  protected  by  corselets  of  snake  skins,  and  armed  with  a 
long  sword,  a  spear,  and  a  bow,  which  they  used  in  the  Par- 
thian fashion,  penetrated  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  after  many  vic- 
tories returned  again  to  Africa. 

Raleigh  believes  in  the  existence  of  such  a  once  powerful 
nation  in  ancient  times,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, relates  the  same  story  of  such  a  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  vouches  for  their  existence  in  his  day 
in  the  island  of  Amazonia,  somewhere  near  Suez ;  and  Lopez, 
in  his  description  of  Congo,  mentions  such  a  nation  near 'Mono- 
motapa,  which,  likjs  their  prototypes  of  old,  burned  off  the 
right  breast,  to  handle  their  bows  more  conveniently  and  shoot 
the  better ;  and  he  adds,  "  that  these  women  were  the  strongest 
guards  of  this  Emperor,  all  the  Eastern  Portugals  do  know." 

How  much  of  reality  there  may  have  been  in  such  fables, 
credited  by  respectable  historians,  and  referred  to  by  many 
poets  at  true,  or  whether  the  whole  is  not  sheer  fiction,  who 
can  tell  I  Strong-minded  women,  even  now-a-days,  venture  to 
pass  the  bounds  preaoribed  to  tneir  sex^-— push  forward  intd 
professiom  /q)propnated  to  n^n-^-and^  as  they  sometimes  wear 
the  garntent  peculiarly  masculine,  who  can  say  but  in  days  of 
yore  a  nation  of  them  may  have  been  clad  in  armor,  may  nave 
lived  without  husbands,  or,  if  they  had  any,  have  unfitted  them 
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for  manly  exercises,  usurped  their  employments,  and  kept  tliem 
as  cotqueans  and  spinsters  ?^ 

It  is  quite  odd,  however,  that  at  this  very  day,  according  to 
a  late  traveller  in  Africa,t  that  pleasant  king  of  Dahomey,  who 
has  every  morning  at  his  palace-gate  a  fresh  pile  of  numan 
heads,  actually  entertains  a  consiaerable  force  of  such  Pen- 
thesileas  ajid  Thalestrises,  who  never  marry,  are  his  principal 
soldiers,  and  are  armed  according  to  their  several  servipe^,  with 
blunderbusses,  muskets,  knives,  and  bows  with  poisoned  arrows, 
and,  like  the  old  Amazons,  without  precisely  tlie  same  beauty 
we  see  in  thein  representation  on  ancient  gems  and  bas-reliefe, 
which  negro  features  and  negro  shapes  (E)  not  yet  quite  ap- 
proach, are  scantily  clad,  dsSice  cqnsit^tly  to  the  sound  o| 
tom-toms  and  kettledrums  until  they  are  tpo  fat  for  such  Terp- 
sichores,— doubtless  the  Pyrrhic  dajice — as  they  fight  courage- 
onsly  and  successfully. 

We  now  and  then  see  persons  of  the  softer  sex  in  the  fierce 
garb  of  the. soldier,  usually  the  gay  imiform  of  the  Zouaveq, 
more  convenient  perhaps  to  them  and  more  attractive  from  its 
bright  colors,  though  Irom  their  figures  one  would  think  that 
they  were  better  suited  to  the  heavv  cavalry.  Some  even  have 
been  noted  for  their  exploits,  and  their  sex  has  been  discovered 
only  when  in  need  of  a  surgeon. 

Crowds  of  females  of  no  enviable  reputation  in  various  car 
pacities  usually  attend  an  army— but  tnese  Daughters  of  the 
Begiment  are  amiable  only  in  the  opera.  Our  natural  repug- 
nance to  such  unfeminine  audacity  may  be  a  prejudice ;  but 
still  we  hardly  sympathize,  as  we  ought,  perhaps,  even  when 
Venus  is  wounded  by  Dipmedes,  or  Clorinda  is  slain  by  Tan- 
cred. 

Anacreon  long  ago  told  women  (I  take  Moore's  prose  transla- 
tion), that  "  Nature  hath  given  horns  to  bulls,  and  hoofs  to 
horses,  swiftness  of  foot  to  nares,  to  lions  a  gaping  of  teeth,  to 
fishes  the  faculty  of  swimming,  to  birds  to  ny,  to  men  ma^a- 
nimity.  What  then  does  she  give  them  f  Bbautt  :  instew  of 
all  shields,  instead  of  all  spears ;  for  she  who  is  beautiful  sub- 
dues both  iron  and  fire." 

^  ^  Viros  «d  textnram  muliebriaque .  dopota^  exereitii." — Diod,  Sic  3,  11. 
(Latin^.) 

f  "  A  ICflsion  to  Gabele,  King  of  Dahomej,  with  Notices  of  the  BO-called  Ama- 
aoD8,"ete.    By  Riobard  F.  Burton.    Lond,  1864. 
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BHERMAITS    WINTER   CAMPAIGN  THROUGH   GEORGIA. 

The  campaign  of  the  great  militarT  strategist,  Shsrmait, 
which  has  just  terminated  with  the  faU  of  Savannah  in  the 
Sonth,  and  the  defeat  and  almost  utter  annihilation  of  one  of 
the  two  chief  Confederate  armies  as  a  result  of  it,  is  destined  to 
furnish  material  for  the  profound  study  of  militanr  minds  of  the 
present  and  future  ages ;  hence  a  brief  and  csrehl  resume  of  the 
campai^  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  will  be 
read  with  more  than  usual  interest. 

To  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  briefly  review  the  situation  anterior  to  the  first 
Oeor^a  campaign,  that  terminated  with  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 

In  Ma^  last,  we  find  Johnston  at  Dalton  and  Tunnel  Hill, 
heavily  iortified  in  the  mountain-ranges  with  forty  thousand 
men,  his  flanks  well  protected,  and  his  position  so  admirably 
chosen,  that  he  covered  Atlanta  and  its  approaches,  except  by 
a  long  and  difficult  march  upon  his  flanks.  Sherman,  with 
about  eighty  thousand  men,  was  in  his  front,  with  an  army  well 
disciplined  and  equipped,  and  eager  for  battle  and  victory,  but 
harassed  constantly  by  raids  upon  their  long  lines  of  communi- 
cation, over  which  their  subsistence  was  drawn.  It  is  the  firm 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  military  men,  that  Sherman  was 
opposed  to  a  farther  advance  from  his  base  towards  the  interior, 
and  would  have  chosen  the  East  Tennessee  route  had  it  been 
practicable.  But,  with  Johnston  in  force  in  his  front,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  an  advance  upon  him. 

The  country  is  familiar  with  his  brilliant  summer  campaign, 
and  it  has  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  successfiil  of 
the  war,  filled  with  hard  battles,  brilliant  victories,  noble 
valor,  and  remarkable  strategy.  It  gave  us  Atlanta  with  its 
barren  fruits,  opened  to  us  the  railways  centring  there,  repos- 
sessed us  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  territory,  but  leu  us 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  mrther  from  our  base.  Still, 
Hood^s  army  was  powerful  for  harm,  and  the  enemy  still  pos- 
sessed railway  communication  from  V  irginia  to  the  Mi8si8sij)pi, 
vid  Macon,  Fort  Valley,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile.  The  ini- 
portance  of  this  to  the  enemy,  who  derived  the  greater  portion 
of  his  subsistence  from  the  Southwest,  Sherman  was  quick  to  see, 
and  he  at  once  decided  upon  his  plans  for  the  winter  campaign, 
if  he  had  not  done  so  beiore.  A  few  days  of  careful  study  of 
all  the  details — the  strengih  of  the  enemy  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  other  points  between  Hood  and  Lee,  the  fortifi- 
cations likely  to  be  encountered,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
probability  of  subsisting  his  army  on  the  country— convinced 
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him  of  tlie  practicabUity  of  cutting  his  way  to  the  coast.  Hig 
plans  were  in  due  time  submitted  to  the  War  Department  and 
General  Grant,  by  whom  they  were  indorsed,  and  Sherman  at 
once  turned  his  attention  to  liood. 

The  rashness  and  ambition  of  the  rebel  leaders  were  well 
known,  and  Sherman,  uncovering  his  right  flank  at  Atlanta,  like 
the  spider  in  the  fable,  invited  nim  to  walk  into  the  parlor« 
Hood  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advantages  of  assuming  the  of- 
fensive, and,  by  emulating  Sherman's  mode  of  warfare,  striko 
his  communications  in  the  rear,  beat  him  at  his  own  game  of. 
flank,  compel  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  and  northern  Georgia, 
and  make  the  name  of  J.  6.  Hood,  General,  the  glory  of  the 
Confederacy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  Hood's  cavalry 
quietly  moved  round  and  occupied  a  position  across  the  Mont- 
gomery and  Atlanta  Railway,  intending  to  deceive  Sherman 
mto  the  belief  that  it  was  merely  a  precaution  to  cover  any  at- 
temjpt  of  the  latter  to  advance  m  that  direction.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Hood  concealed  his  intentions  well,  and  covered 
his  movements  with  mystery  to  those  not  familiar  with  his  char- 
acteristics ;  yet  the  keen  eye  of  Sherman  was  upon  him ;  and 
when,  on  tJie  2d  of  October,  he  boldly  crossed  the  Chattahoochie 
at  Campbellton,  and  threw  forward  his  columns  upon  Sherman's 
rear,  instead  of  Sherman  having  been  taken  by  surprise,  he 
manifested  not  the  slightest  concern.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued the  work  of  collecting  supplies  at  Atlanta,  and  arran- 
S'ng  its  details  for  his  contemplated  mvasion.  The  people  of  the 
orth,  and  the  army,  opened  their  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the 
apparent  procrastination  of  Sherman  in  defending  his  commu-, 
nications ;  and  this  astonishment  was  not  at  all  lessened,  when  he 
did  chang^e  front  in  pursuit  of  the  wily  Hood,  to  find  that  his 
efibrts  to  intercept  tne  rebel  leader  were  slow,  and  destitute  of 
his  usual  energy.  It  is  true  that  at  Allatoona  Corse  did  give 
Hood  an  energetic  resistance — immortalized  himself  and  his 
(x>mmand ;  but,  beyond  this.  Hood's  movements  were  without 
opposition  of  any  serious  kind.  While  slowly  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  the  Alabama  line,  supplies  of  clothing,  ammunition, 
and  other  necessary  stores,  were  collected  at  Chattanooga,  the' 
railway  repaired  to  Atlanta,  and  the  stores,  &c.,  shipped  for- 
ward. Meanwhile,  Thomas  had  been  sent  back  to  Nashville, 
secretly  to  organize  and  equip  the  recruits  and  convalescents, : 
and  to  organize  a  new  wing  with  these  and  the  corps  command- 
ed by  Schofleld  and  Stanley.  So  successful  was  the  hero  of 
Ohiekamauga,  that  by  the  time  Hood  had  crossed  the  Tennea-  • 
see,  Thomas  was  ready  to  meet  him  with  an  army  as  large  as 
the  invading  one. 

Again  changing  front  to  the  south,  Sherman  rapidly  counter- 
tnarcned  to  Aflanta  in  one  day,  rested. his  troops,  laid  in  sir  / 
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teen  days'  rations  of  brfead,  an  extra  supply  of  salt,  an  abun- 
dance of  ammunition,  and  in  one  day  after  his  arrival  was 
ready  to  move;  having  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy  the 
railway  track  to  Chattanooga,  and  bum  the  city,  so  that  it 
could  not  bereoccupied  by  the  military. 

On  the  evening  of  tlie  15th,  Regimental  Adjutant  read  ai» 
order  to  the  troops,  in  which  Sherman  informed  them  that  he 
had  cut  loose  from  his  base,  and  would  lead  them  by  a  long  and 
difficult  march  to  a  new  one.  Then  it  was  that  the  army,  for 
the  first  time,  solved  the  mystery  with  which  Sherman  had 
surrounded  his  movements. 

The  army  saw  the  wisdom  of  their  beloved  leader.  Hood 
was  no  longer  in  their  front ;  Lee  had  sufficient  work  in  hand  to 
employ  ever^man ;  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Wilmington,  Mobile,  or  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment ;  the  route  was  now  open  to  MiUedgeville,  Macon, 
Augusta ;  the  railway  feeders  of  the  South  at  our  mercy,  and 
Savannah  ready  to  open  its  gates  to  the  knock  of  Federal  bay- 
onets ;  and,  as  a  conseauence,  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their 
chieftain  was  materially  strengthened. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  time  that  Sher 
man  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  and  his  arrival  at  Atlanta, 
the  latter  had  penetrated  to  Franklin,  Tennessee,  where  he 
found  Thomas  confronting  him.  Confident  of  his  ability  to 
dislodge  Thomas,  and  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Sherman 
had  been  forced  to  fall  back,  and  would  ere  many  days  assail 
his  rear,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  To  attack 
and  defeat  Thomas,  move  upon  and  occupy  Nashville,  would 
immbrtalize  him,  and  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  his  reputation 
that  followed  his  insane  attack  at  Atlanta. 

Then  followed  the  battle  of  Franklin,  adding  new  laurels  to 
Thomas's  brow,  and  covering  Hood  with  additional  dishonor. 
His  course  was  desperate ;  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  error ; 
that  Sherman  was  so  far  on  his  way  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
throw  himself  between  him  and  the  coast  Some  desperate 
stake  must  be  made.  Nashville,  with  its  granaries  and  store- 
houses, foundries,  and  plunder,  was  before  him ;  a  barren  and 
impoverished  country  jn  his  rear.  It  took  him  but  a  moment 
to  decide.  Nashville  once  in  his  possession,  he  could  recruit 
and  refit  his  army,  and  inaugurate  an  oflensive  war  of  invasion, 
such  as  that  of  Lee*  and  Early  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Upon  the  results  of  the  battle  at  Nashville  we  need  not  here 
dwell.  Hood's  defeat  was  the  natural  result  of  Sherman's  well- 
laid  plans  and  Thomas's  superior  manceuvres ;  and  in  that  vic- 
tory, as  well  as  in  that  of  Savannah,  the  troops  of  both  armies 
alike  deserve  to  share  the  honors,  and  inscribe  upon  their  ban- 
ners "  Nashville"  and  "  Savannah." 

But  let  us  return  to  Sherman.    Having  arranged  every 
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thing,  divided  his  army  into  two  wings, — the  right  composed  of 
Blair's  (17th)  Corps,  and  Osterhaus'a  (15th)  Corps,  nnder  Major- 
Gteneral  Howard ;  and  the  left  composed  of  W  illiams's  (20th) 
Corps,  and  Davis's  (14th)  Corps,  under  Major-General  Slocum ; 
with  the  20th  and  15th  on  either  flank,  and  Kilpatrick's  fine 
division  of  Cavalry,  reporting  direct  to  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral,— Sherman  cut  loose  from  Atlanta  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  November,  Slocum  moving  out  on  the  Geoi^ia  Railway, 
which  he  destroyed  to  Social  Circle,  a  distance  or  sixty  miles, 
while  Howard  and  Kilpatrick  made  a  feint  upon  Macon,  draw- 
ing bH  the  forces  away  from  Milledgeville  and  other  points. 
Edlpatrick  was  expected  to  demonstrate  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  but  drove  the  enemy  into  his  hastily-erected  works,  which 
he  charged,  capturing  eight  guns,  which  he  could  not  bring  off 
without  considerable  loss.  "Withdrawing  his  force,  he  left 
Macon  on  the  southwest,  and  moved  upon  Howard's  flank. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  20th,  Slocum's  column  occupied  Milledge- 
ville, the  capital,  stampeding  the  Governor,  State  officers.  Le- 
gislature, and  the  entire  male  population. 

Slocum  thus  far  had  met  uo  enemy.  Howard,  however,  at 
Oris  wold  ville  encountered  three  brigades  of  infantry  militia, 
whose  commander,  Brigadier-General  Young,  offered  battle. 
Howard  promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  sent  in  General 
Walcott's  brigade  of  tne  Fifteenth  Corps,  who  quickly  routed 
them,  capturing  General  Youtig  and  many  of  his  command. 
In  the  engagement,  Walcott  received  a  severe  flesh-wound. 

Howard  and  Kilpatrick  effectually  destroyed  the  railway  be- 
tween Gordon  and  Milledgeville,  thereby  severing  the  last  link 
that  connected  the  government  at  Richmond  witli  their  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department. 

The  advance  into  the  interior  had  spread  terror  and  dismay 
among  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  deserted  their  homes  to 
the  mercies  of  their  negroes  and  the  invadinjg  hosts,  who  appro- 
piatod  all  that  the*  plantations  afforded.  The  teams  had  all 
been  replenished  by  fresh  mules,  mounted  men  remounted  im- 
pressed horses,  and  the  commissary  wagons  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions.  Protecting  the  citizens  from  unnecessary 
annoyance,  and  private  property,  and  the  State  House,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  from  mjury,  one  day's  halt  was  made,  when 
the  column  crossed  the  Oconee  Biver,  burning  all  the  bridges  in 
their  rear. 

One  column  followed  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway,  and 
most  effectually  destroyed  it  to  Millen.  Another  column  moved 
jpon  Louisville,  in  Jefferson  County,  from  which  point  Baird's 
Division  of  Davis's  Corps,  and  Kilpatrick's  cavdry,  moved  upon 
Waynesboro',  with  the  two-fold  object  of  cutting  the  Savannah 
and  Augusta  Railway  and  making  a  ^feint  upon  the  latter  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  General  Bragg,  who 
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had  collected  about  ten  thousand  men  at  Wilmingtoji,  to  that 
point.  Kilpatrick  found  Wheeler  strongly  posted  at  Waynes- 
Doro'j  attached  and  drove  him  from  his  position,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Baird,  tore  up  several  miles  of  the  railway. 

While  Kilpatrick  and  Baird  were  demonstratinff  upon  Au- 
gusta, Slocum  and  Howard  occupied  Millen  and  all  tne  other 
important  towns,  destroying  all  the  foundries,  shops,  cot- 
ton, (fee,  &c. 

Throwing  himself  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  Riversj 
the  better  to  protect  his  flanks,  Sherman  at  onoe  moved  upon 
Savannah.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  campaign  he  encountered 
considerable  annoyance  from  the  cavalir  in  his  rear,  and  the  fell- 
ing of  timber  upon  the  roads  in  his  m)nt.  Nevertheless,  the 
marches  averaged  thirteen  miles  per  day.  Slocum,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  struck  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railway  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  cutting  it  off  from  all  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world. 

With  his  usual  promptness,  Sherman  at  once  invested  the 
city,  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogeechee,  the  nearest  point  being 
three  miles  from  the  city.  Hardee,  who  commanded,  was 
strongly  posted,  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  in  a  line  of  works 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  swamps,  furnished  an  excellent  line 
of  defence.  A  charge  upon  the  line  would  have  cost  many  val- 
uable lives,  and  might  possibljr  have  ended  in  defeat.  With  no 
siege-guns,  his  army  located  m  the  swamps  and  on  the  barren 
and  unhealthy  rice  plantations  where  no  supplies  could  be  ob 
tained,  his  troops  on  one  cracker  per  day,  there  were  some  who 
felt  concerned  for  the  safetv  of  the  command.  Sherman,  how- 
ever, had  prepared  for  the  contingency.  By  his  direction, 
Howard,  under  cover  of  darkness,  bridged  the  Ogeechee,  threw 
Hazen's  Division  across  to  the  island,  and  invested  Fort  McAllis- 
ter— the  only  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  vessels  fix)m  the 
ocean  to  the  right  of  the  line  at  King's  Bridge. 

The  investment  having  been  effected  on  the  13th,  the  fort 
was  carried  by  Hazen  with  nine  regiments,  who  captured  the 
entire  garrison,  with  its  siege-guns  and  ammunition. 

This  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  campaign.  The  pos- 
session of  the  fort  gave  us  a  free  water-course  to  the  army,  as 
well  as  siege-guns  with  which  to  shell  the  city. 

Hardee  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  stand  a  siege  or  evacu- 
ate.  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  gave  us  the  city,  with  its 
guns,  ammunition,  foundries,  shops,  thirty-three  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  &c.,  &c. 

The  importance  of  this  brilliant  campaign,  that  perhaps  has 
no  parallel  in  history,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  So  carefully 
had  Sherman  arranged  the  details  of  his  movement,  selected 
his  route  of  march,  and  proportioned  the  work  to  his  different 
commanders,  that  he  has  emerged  from  the  enemy's  country 
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after  a  winter's  march  across  half  the  continent,  in  twenty-seven 
days,  with  an  army  in  finer  physical  condition  than  on  setting 
out,  the  possessors  of  better  transportation  than  ever  before,  afl 
the  railways  running  through  Georgia  torn  up,  and  the  iron  so 
effectually  destroyed  that  mey  cannot  be  rebuilt,  forty-two  of 
the  finest  counties  foraged  over,  over  two  hundred  towns  and 
villages  occupied,  all  the  cotton  destroyed,  the  country  rendered 
unfit  for  reoccupation  by  Hood,  a  new  and  short  base  of  sup- 
plies obtained.  Savannah  once  more  led  back  to  the  Union,  and 
all  this  accomplished  by  the  great  military  genius  of  one  man, 
and  the  endurance  and  valor  of  his  command.  Well  may  the 
loyal  masses  of  the  North  shout  pseans  of  praise  to  Sherman 
and  Thomas,  and  the  immortal  men  who  have  followed  the 
starry  banner  from  the  Ohio  to  the  ocean  1 

Looking  back  upon  the  situation  previous  to  Sherman's 
Inarch,  Hood,  Haraee,  and  Bragg  can  now  see  how  grandly 
Sherman  has  outgeneralled  them,  and  how  wofiilly  thejr  were 
in  error  when  they  supposed  that  an  assault  upon  his  rear 
would  compel  his  retreat.  Had  Hood  been  satisfied  to  follow 
the  example  of  Johnston  and  continue  on  the  defensive,  Sher- 
man to-day  would  not  be  on  the  coast,  and  Hood's  army  re- 
duced to  a  mere  mob  of  fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
men.  Hood  committed  many  errors  in  his  military  career,  but 
this  last  error  should  consign  him  to  oblivion,  while  it  places  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  military  leaders  the  names  of  Gbant 
and  Sherman. 
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[Tbo  fonowiDg  thonghtfbl  ud  well-writteii  Ten«a  wert  nAt  inHerted,  as  wat  intfloded,  in  th« 
Janoary  namber.  They  are  still  inttractlTe  and  ^propHata  at  the  befinniag  of  thia  flfrentlal 
jear.— Ed.] 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Toe  Moon-Queen  mounts  the  car  of  Night,  and  from  her  Amazonian  seat 
Reviews  the  l^onary  stars  whose  spear-crests  sparkle  round  her  feet ; 
Her  face  a  shadowy  sharpness  wears — a  spectral  pallor,  odd  and  dear, 
And  solemnly  athwart  the  sky  she  mores  beside  the  Parting  Year. 

Into  the  hollow  Past,  like  ghosts,  the  dark  Hours,  one  by  one,  have  gone ; 
Only  the  Last,  still  trembling,  hsdts  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Dawn. 
Halt  on  its  threshold  still,  gray  Ghost,  and  make  me  of  thy  wisdom  wise, 
Kre  the  Sun^s  pencil  write  *'  To-Day^'  upon  the  tablet  of  the  skies  I 

Wliat  do  thy  mates  and  thou  bear  back  into  the  measureless  abyss 
That  sepulchres  the  Year  yet  warm  ?    What  burdens  leave  ye  unto  this — 
This  Child— for  whom  the  Sovereign  Sun  a  Father's  gentle  office  fills, 
And,  from  his  amber  couch  new-risen,  leads  slowly  up  the  Eastern  hills  7 

"  The  Year's  dark  hours  that — all  save  one — have  passed  beyond  the  verge  of  Xight^ 
Bear  many  a  memory  of  Wrong  still  dimly  countervailing  Right ; — 
Bear  many  a  tardy-budded  Joy,  and  many  a  Sorrow  scantly  healed ; — 
Hatreds  unquenched,  and  sated  Loves;  Lies  blazoned ;  Truths  still  unrevealed : 

**  Bear  many  a  crimson  stam  of  Strife,  with  radiant  gem-spots  intorepun 
Of  Souls  crushed  out  by  warring  hosts — fresh  Martyrs  in  a  Cause  begun, 
And  then  to  later  Souls  resigned  its  perfect  triumph-arch  to  rear ; 
Too  vast  to  be  englobed  wiihm  the  circle  of  the  parted  Year  I 

"Bear  these ;  and  with  them,  ecboirg  fir  through  all  the  cycling  rings  of  spaca 
Grand  paeans  from  the  lifted  hoai'ts  of  t>.  regenerating  race ; 
Thanksgiving  tones,  like  mighty  pCx'Us  fVom  myriad  minstcr-bells  at  mom, 
Whose  deep  vibrations  air  ehali  keep  to  thrill  the  ages  yet  unborn  I 

"  The  lusty  Child- Year  creeping  now,  Sun-f  uic'ed,  toward  the  upper  light, 
Shall  catch  the  unwoven  threads  of  lime  a'cpped  by  the  other  in  his  flight ; 
Shall  seize  them  in  his  agile  hands,  and,  deftiy  blending  tint  and  tone. 
Shall  weave,  along  his  halcyon  course,  a  gleaming  tapestry  of  his  own  I 

"  In  this  the  buds  of  Joy  shall  bloom ;  the  sated  Lovos  renow  their  youth ; 
The  blazoned  Lies  be  overwrought  by  symbols  of  eternal  Truth  ; 
Through  all  the  woof,  in  glittering  lines,  the  glories  ot  the  Right  increase, 
And  the  empurpled  stains  of  Strife  glow  golden  in  the  light  of  Peace  !'* 

Dark  Hour  that  tremblest  still  upon  the  pregnant  threshold  of  tho  Dawn, 
^      I  give  thee  to  the  hollow  Past,  and  hail  the  Promise-bearing  Mom  1 

For  lo  I  the  Sovereign  Sun  leads  forth,  to  full-orbed  Day,  the  Infaiv^.  Tear  I-  - 
Qod  grant — lost  Hour — the  rosy  Child  may  in  his  mission  prove  thee  Seer  I 
1864r-6.  0.  D  G 
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LITERAEY    INTELLIGENCE 

▲jn> 
NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Perhaps  no  American  book  of  recent  publication  has  received  or  has  deserved 
a  more  general  perusal  than  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,"  written 
bj  himself'*  (2  vols.,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York.  $4.00).  On  this  account  we  shall 
make  no  extended  review  of  it  If  those  who  have  not  read  it,  do  not,  thej  cannot 
know  its  real  value  from  a  magazine  article.  Not  designed  as  a  complete  history, 
it  is  a  noble  aid  to  the  history  of  the  principal  momentous  events  which  have  trans- 
pired in  this  century,  witten  by  one  who  can,  without  a  spioo  of  arrogaDce  declare, 
"  Quorum  magna  parsfui,"  It  is  the  life  of  a  great  soldier,  general,  diplomatist, 
and  gentleman.  As  a  soldier,  his  career  is  illustrated  by  his  rapid  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession, his  eager  service,  his  magnanimous  self-sacrifices,  and  valiant  self-exposures 
in  the  great  northern  battle-fields  of  our  last  war  with  England.  As  a  general  of 
the  highest  order,  he  is  manifested  in  his  judicious  organization  and  control  of 
the  Army  in  time  of  peace,  his  marvellous  Mexican  campaign  (the  rationale  of 
which  is  here  presented  in  a  clearer  and  truer  light  than  ever  before),  and  his 
reception  of  the  new  rank  of  Lieutonant-General,  till  then  unprecedented,  except  in 
the  case  of  Washington.  As  a  diplomatist,  he  shines  in  the  humane  character  of  a 
peace-maker,  in  nullifying  South  Carolina  nullification ;  on  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  And  as  a  gentleman, 
whose  life,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  '*  may  be  read  in  young  ladies'  schools 
with  propriety,  and  taught  with  advantage  in  the  seminaries  of  youog  gentlemen," 
he  has  no  superior  among  the  public  men  of  America.  Pure,  devout,  patriotic,  re- 
fined, and  elegant ;  true  to  his  friends,  magnanimous  to  his  enemies,  generous  to 
all;  cultivated  in  polite  learning,  a  purist  in  language,  he  diallenges  the  admira- 
tion of  all  We  mean  this  for  no  random  eulogy  on  Qeneral  Scott :  all  this,  and 
more,  is  to  be  found  in  his  book — tor  the  actions  of  his  lifB  here  recorded  are  his 
best  eulogy.  Unlike  most  history  of  contemporary  events,  these  memoirs  are  true 
and  unbiased ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  had  to  discuss  some  nice 
points  of  pubHo  controversy, — as,  for  example,  the  courts-martial  before  which  he 
has  been  obliged  to  appear;  the  treatment  of  his  political  enemies;  and  his  famous 
quarrel  with  General  Jackson. 

He  gives  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  political  causes  of  the  war,  in  speaking  of 
a  time  before  the  war  seemed  imminent :  but  he  wisely  abstains  from  a  detailed 
view  of  the  present  struggle.  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  prepared  copious  notes  onfr 
this  subject  Tor  posthumous  publication.  We  like  trite  quotations  when  they  are 
particularly  apposite,  and  to  General  Scott,  of  colossal  form  and  colossal  eminence^ 
may  be  most  fitly  applied  the  well-known  verses: — 

**LIke  some  tall  ollfl^  that  lifts  Its  awftil  form, 
Shoots  fh>in  the  rale,  and  midway  elesTes  the  storm. 
Though  round  Its  breast  the  roUfnf  cloads  are  spread. 
Eternal  sanshlne  settles  on  lU  head.*" 
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"The  American  Boys*  Book  of  Imports  and  Games:  A  Repositoiy  of  In-and-Out- 
Door  Amusements  for  Boys  and  Youth ;"  published  by  Dick  and  Fitzgerald,  New 
Tork,  is  a  book  that  will  delight  the  young  people.  It  is  a  complete  cyclopaedia  of 
sports,  games,  and  amusements  of  all  imag^able  kinds — is  attractiye  in  its  outward 
appearance,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  well-made  and  instructiye  wood-cuts — 
numbering  more  than  six  hundred.  The  publishers  state  that,  while  they  haye 
laid  other  nations  under  contribution  in  preparing  their  work,  the  details  of  all 
games  have  been  conformed  to  our  American  method  of  playing ;  and  they  hare 
certainly  succeeded  in  producing  by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  issued.  We  know  of  no  present  that  will  give  a 
boy  more  lasting  and  varied  pleasure.     600  pages,  $3.50. 

MoBBis's  Modified  TAcrnos.     2  vote.  18mo.    D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher. 

When  our  armies  were  first  organized,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  regi- 
ments were  required  to  learn  a  large  number  of  movements,  with  all  their  arbitrary 
and  precise  details,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  pleasing  show- 
drills.  When  these  same  regiments  were  sent  to  the  field,  they  very  soon  discov- 
ered that  a  very  small  portion  only  of  their  laboriously  learned  tactics  was  of  any 
practicable  use,  and  even  that  portion  required  to  be  simplified. 

Commanding  officers,  desirous  of  saving  their  men  from  all  unnecessary  fatigue, 
and  learning  from  experience  the  simplest  and  quickest  methods  of  putting  their 
troops  in  the  formations  desired,  naturally  adopted  such  changes  as  were  in  accord- 
ance with  common  sense.  Finding  that  subdivisions  could  not  be  marched  through 
woods  by  theh"  front,  they  marched  them  by  their  flank.  Finding  simnltaneoua 
movements  were  fatiguing  to  the  men,  and  consumed  valuable  time,  besides  often 
causing  the  advancing  column  to  halt,  while  some  preparatory  or  intermediate 
movement  was  executed ;  of  course,  successive  movements  were  preferred.  The 
result  has  been  what  might  have  been  expected ;  as  the  movements  do  not  conform 
to  the  tactics,  the  tactics  must  conform  to  the  movements. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood,  how  important  it  was  that  a  system 
should  be  prepared  which  should  reject  all  obsolete  explanations  and  evolutions, 
and  teach  the  movements  which  have  resulted  from  experience,  and  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  field. 

The  system  by  General  Morris  supplies  this  want  fully.  He  has  retained  notn- 
ing  which  has  not  been  found  useful.  Two  small  volumes  contain  all  the  tactics 
required  for  infantry.  He  has  omitted  all  superfiuous  commands  and  parts  of  com- 
mands, and  has  made  simple  general  rules,  thus  saving  tedious  repetitions  of  expla- 
nations. 

The  color-guard  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the  led  wing,  in  order  to  have  the  color 
leadmg  when  a  line  marches  ''  by  the  right  of  companies.**  The  ranks  are  one 
pace  apart,  which  affords  greater  ease  in  the  march  by  the  front,  and  facilitates  the 
doubling  of  files,  when  facing  by  the  fiank.  Files  always  dress  and  touch  towards 
the  guide,  and  the  difficult  and  useless  **  fixed  pivot**  is  abolished.  Many  of  the 
movements  are  made  from  a  column  of  fours  on  the  march,  to  save  time  and  useless 
manceuvring.  The  manual  of  arms  has  been  revised  to  suit  the  rifled  musket  The 
manual  for  )die  short  rifle  is  placed  by  itself  All  deployments  are  made  by  the 
flaiik^  and  by  the  shortest  paths.  The  close  column  by  division  is  formed  by  filing 
the  divisions  successively  behind  or  before  each  other.  The  line  of  battalions  in 
mass  is  formed  from  a  column  of  fours  on  the  march,  by  conducting  each  battalion 
over  the  shortest  line  to  its  position  and  then  forming  the  close  column. 
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A  tabular  fonn  is  used  to  separate  the  oommands  of  the  general  and  the  colonel, 
which  shows  their  relative  order,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  memory. 

In  short,  the  work  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  calling  it  a  simplified  system 
of  flank  movements.    $2.00  per  set 

"Following  the  Flag,"  by  " Carlton"  (with  Illustrations;  1  vol.  16mo,  $1.60; 
Ticknor  and  Fields^  is  an  admirable  narrative — simple  enough  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  boys,  and  yet  worthy  the  study  of  larger  people— of  the  Campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  November,  1862.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
map  diagrams  very  clear. 

*'  A  Manual  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  By  Charles  R. 
Greenleaf;  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  IT.  S.  A  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co., 
1864"*  (pp.  199).— It  is  truthfully  said  in  this  little  work,  "The  Medical  Officer  has 
really  less  opportunity  thau  any  other  for  becommg  acquainted  with  his  duties :  he 
has  no  gpilde,  and  must  rely  either  on  his  own  common  sense  or  whatever  instruo- 
tion  he  can  gain  from  those  around  him.**  Those  of  the  least  experience  know  that 
the  regulations  to  which  a  newly  appointed  medical  officer  natiurally  turns  for  in- 
formation afford  only  the  most  meagre  outlines — outlines  that  are  to  be  filled  up 
by  verbal  instruction — of  the  military  requirements  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  they  "apply,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  medical  service  in  the  field.'* 
Not  one-tenth  of  what  he  is  held  to  is  contained  in  the  Blue  Book.  Scattered 
through  innumerable  orders,  circulars,  and  letters  of  instruction,  are  the  real  rules 
that  are  to  guide  him ;  and  more  bewildering  than  a  prairie  snow-storm  is  the  con- 
fusion of  amendments,  additions,  revocations,  and  alterations  that  have  been  show- 
ered from  the  official  sky.  Hitherto  each  has  had  to  find  a  trail  for  himself,  and  tc 
learn  experimentally  which  routes  lead  to  sloughs,  and  which  were  cut-ofifs.  We 
have  here  a  condensation  of  fact  and  eliimnation  of  error  that  almost  open  a  royai 
road. 

The  compiler  has  arranged,  with  patient  care,  the  prominent  duties  of  medical 
officers,  and,  in  each  instance,  has  added  the  official  reason  why.  The  great  featutio 
is  the  confidence  it  inspires,  by  naming  the  number  and  source  of  every  order  as  the 
authority  for  its  various  statements.  Kor  is  it  made  tiresome  by  quoting  more  than 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  Without  bearing  any  official  character,  or  making  pretence 
to  have  the  stamp  of  infallibility,  it  carries  upon  its  face  the  mark  of  its  own  merit, 
and  shows,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read,  its  correctness.  To  October,  1864,  it 
fairly  replaces  the  entire  mass  of  orders. 

There  are  two  or  three  topics  that  are  not  treated  of,  such  as  the  requirements 
ttom  Hospital  Stewards  and  the  constitution  of  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  which 
.make  it  not  literally  perfect;  but  the  daily  duties  of  a  medical  officer  are  well  laid 
down,  and,  in  almost  every  particular,  are  implicitly  to  be  followed. 
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Ths  dark  dajs  are  surely  passing  away:  the  simlight  is  scattering  into  thin 
mist  the  clouds  of  doubt,  despondency,  and  danger :  the  storm  which,  typhoon-like, 
burst  upon  us  with  unanticipated  fury,  is  rumbling  off  to  the  fabulous  caves.  The 
hoped-for  but  long  uncertain  success  at  Atlanta,  is  forgotten  in  the  greater  glory  of 
Savannah.  And  while  that  still  dazzles  us  with  a  fuU-orbed  blaze,  pew  light  breaks 
in  the  West  The  bold  march  of  Hood,  threatening  NashviUe  and  the  North,  is 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  defeat,  which  closes  in  a  wild,  disorderly  retreat. 
Amid  the  geueral  rejoicing,  there  was  but  one  drop  of  regret,  which  gave  secesaion- 
ists,  North  and  South,  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  now  that  is  gone.  The  fiasco  at  Fort 
Fisher  was  the  spot  in  our  sun ;  when  lo  1  in  a  moment,  almost  unexpected,  the 
news  comes  that  Fort  Fisher  has  fallen,  and  the  entire  sweep  of  the  horizon  glows 
with  an  unclouded  blaze.  More  thunder  there  will  be,  but  it  will  be  "  out  of  a 
dear  sky," — the  thunder  of  our  guns  as  we  finally  push  the  rebels  and  the  rebel- 
lion to  the  wall 

The  value  of  Wilmington,  as  a  port  of  entry  to  the  rebels,  is  well  understood. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  their  only  open  port  From  it  cotton  and  emissaries  went 
out  to  bolster  the  rebellion  abroad  ;  into  it  came  arms,  ammunition,  iron,  olothing, 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  to  uphold  the  Confederacy  a  little  longer  at  home.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  this  noted  locality.  Situated  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the 
Cape  Fear  Biver,  and  separated  from  the  Brunswick  River  by  £agle's  Island,  it 
is  eighteen  miles  from  New  Inlet,  the  land  extending  from  the  city  to  the  Inlet 
in  a  long  narrow  tongue,  which  ends  at  Federal  Point  New  Inlet  is  the  principal 
entrance,  and  the  forts  at  Federal  Point  being  in  our  possession,  we  entirely  con- 
trol the  river  channel  These  fortifications  consist  of  Mound  BaUtrry^  at  the  very 
extremity ;  numerous  detached  batteries  and  intrenchments  on  both  the  river  and 
ocean  fronts  ;  Fort  Fisher,  a  very  powerful  bastioned  work,  commanding  in  eveiy 
direction ;  and  some  other  w^rks,  soon  abandoned  by  the  rebels,  just  north  of  Fort 
Fisher.  Upon  the  strength  of  Fort  Fisher  the  rebels  placed  their  entire  depend- 
ence :  Beauregard  and  Whiting  declared  it  impregnable ;  and  to  capture  that  was 
the  design  of  Qeneral  Grant  in  sending  an  expeditionary  force,  under  Oenerals 
Butler  and  'W^eitzel,  to  co-operate  with  a  naval  squadron  under  Bear-Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter.  On  the  25th  of  Deoember  the  troops  landed,  but,  after  skirmishing  aiid  a 
reconnoissance,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  without  attacking.  The  same  ni^t 
and  the  next  morning.  Butler  withdrew,  and  set  sail  for  Fortress  Monroa  Upon 
this  first  movement  'forward  and  back,"  we  do  not  design  to  dwell  It  is  not  a 
pleasing  task  to  dissect  failures,  and  is  rendered  doubly  unpalatable  by  the  imme- 
diate demonstration  that  they  were  totally  unnecessary  failures. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  of  Grcnerals  Butler  and  Weitzel,  there 
were  two  men  who  were  stung  to  the  very  heart  by  this  result, — Orsmt  and 
Porter.  J^hey  both  acted  with  a  vigor  and  energy  which  insured  success.  Porter 
went  to  Beaufort  to  reorganize  his  divisions,  to  take  in  coal,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies, and  determined  to  take  the  work,  unaided,  if  need  be.  Qrant  removed  Butler 
and  sent  him  to  Lowell ;  picked  out  a  good  man,  with  his  usual  sagacity, — General 
A.  H.  Terry, — ^remanded  the  same  troopa  which  Butler  had  brought  back,  with  some 
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Blight  additions  ia  numbers,  to  Boaufort,  to  join  Porter ;  and  deUnda  eat  was  the 
motto  for  the  redouhtable  Fort  Fisher.  The  rebels  had  laughed  at  our  failure  and 
had  bragged  greatly — we  mean  no  pun — about  the  fort  and  its  defenders.  Whiting 
and  Lamb — but  the  laughter  was  soon  turned  into  mourning. 

The  rast  fleet  of  navy  ships  and  transports  once  more  breast  the  tongue  of  land 
and  its  forts.  Whiting  and  Lamb  •  have  another  chance  to  show  their  breeding. 
Colonel  Comstock,  the  £ngineer-in-Chief,  a  bravo  and  able  ofiBoer,  reconnoitres  the 
work.  The  troops  land,  under  cover  of  the  gunboats,  above  the  fort,  and  occupy 
the  deserted  earthworks.  For  three  days  the  navy  bombard,  and  the  army  rest 
and  organize.  The  fire  of  the  ships  is  terrific ;  the  Ironsides  and  monitors  stand 
close  in  and  draw  the  fire,  thus  giving  the  fleet  a  knowledge  of  the  number,  cali- 
bre, and  position  of  the  guns.  Embrasures  are  blown  open^  traverses  disappear, 
guns  are  dismounted.  The  fleet  engages  in  three  divisions :  the  first  led  by  the 
Brooklyn,  and  numbermg  116  guns ;  the  second  by  the  Minnesota,  176  guns;  and 
the  third  composed  of  the  flotilla  of  gunboats,  123  guns.  The  storm  of  fire  was 
so  terrific  that  soon  the  fort  ceased  to  reply,  but  its  sheltered  garrison  was  waiting 
our  attack.  At  lei^^  .on  the  third  day,.  Sunday,  January  15th,  the  columns 
moved  forward.  The  army  column  consisted  of  four  brigades,  commanded  by 
Curtis,  Pennybacker,  Bell,  and  Abbot — ^that  is,  Paine's  entire  division  and  Abbot's 
Brigade,  all  under  the  orders  of  Mi^or-G^eral  Ames.  On  the  sea-front,  a  storm- 
ing party  was  formed  of  about  fifteen  hundred  sailors  and  marines.  On  all  points 
the  navy  fire  was  concentrated.  The  attack  of  the  land  troops  was  at  once  suc- 
cessful ;  Ourtis*s  Brigade  reached  the  parapet  and  g^ned  a  foothold,  the  vessels 
throwing  l^eir  shells  always  directly  in  front  of  them  as  they  advanced ;  by  ten 
o'clock  at  night  the  entire  fort  was  in  our  possession.  Thus  driven  out,  the  rebels 
ran  soutliward,  to  the  cover  of  works  nearer  the  Inlet,  and  were  all  captured :  five 
hundred  dead  were  found  in  the  fort ;  Greneral  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb  were 
womided  and  .captured ;  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  g^ns,  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  were  the  trophies  of  the  victory.  Our 
losses  are  named  at  nine  hundred.  Curtis,  Pennybacker,  and  Ball  were  wounded  ; 
and  Lieutenants  Preston  and  Porter  of  the  Navy  were  killed,  in  the  nnsuccessful 
attack  of  the  saUors  and  marines. 

Regretting  that  we  must  leave  to  our  gigantic  biethren,  the  dailies^  the  details 
of  intelligence,  we  pause  to  look  at  what  should  be  the  results  of  this  victory. 

1.  Blockade-running  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  resources  of  the  rebels  have  received 
thereby  a  terrible  check.  To  what  extent  this  will  cripple  them,  let  us  present  the 
fdlowing  statistics : — "  The  special  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Rebel  Treasury 
in  relation  to  the  matter  shows  that  there  have  been  imported  into  the  Confederacy 
at  the  ports  of  Wiknington  and  Charleston,  since  October  26,  1864,  8,632,000 
pounds  of  meat,  1,507,000  pounds  of  lead,  1,933,000  pounds  saltpetre,  546,000  pairs 
of  shoes,  316,000  pairs  of  blankets,  520,000  pounds  of  cofibe,  69,000  rifies,  97 
packages  of  revolvers,  2,639  packages  of  medicine,  43  cannon,  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  artidee  of  which  we  need  make  no  mention.  Besides  these,  many 
valuable  stores  and  supplies  are  brought  by  way  of  the  Northern  lines  into  Florida, 
by  the  port  of  Galveston  and  through  Mexico  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  ship- 
ments of  cotton  made  on  Government  account  since  March  1,  186^  amount  to 
$5,296,000  in  specie.  Of  this,  cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000  has  been  shipped 
since  the  Ist  of  July  and  up  to  the  Ist  of  December.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  im- 
possibility for  the  Fedends  to  stop  our  blockade-nmning  at  the  port  of  Wilming- 
ton.   If  the  wind  blows  off  the  ooasti  the  blockading  fleet  is  driven  off.    If  the 
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wind  blows  landward,  they  are  compelled  to  haul  off  to  a  great  distance  to  escape 
the  terrible  sea  which  dashes  on  a  rocky  coast,  without  a  harbor  within  three  days* 
sail.  The  shoals  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  are  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  they  are,  moreover,  composed  of  the  most  treacherous  and  bottomless  quick- 
sands. The  whole  coast  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  world  for  danger  and  fearful 
appearance,  particularly  when  a  strong  easterly  wind  meets  the  ebb-tide.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  a  good  pilot  to  run  a  vessel  directly  out  to  sea  or  into  port ;  but,  in 
the  stormy  months,  from  October  to  April,  no  blockading  vessel  can  lie  at  anchor 
in  safety  off  the  Carolina  coast  Therefore  supplies  will  be  brought  in  despite  the 
keenest  vigilance."    All  this  is  at  an  end. 

2.  Wilmington  should  at  once  be  attacked,  for  to  our  judgment  it  is  now  unten- 
able, notwithstanding  its  strong  works.  Removing  the  obstructions  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River  which  lie  just  opposite  Fort  Fisher,  our  vessels  can  run  up  to  Eagle 
Island  just  opposite  the  town — if  there  is  no  delay.  A  land-force  co-operating  on 
the  long  spit  of  land,  will  have  its  flanks  thoroughly  protected  on  the  river  and  the 
sea,  while  our  boats  can  drive  all  rebel  resistance  from  its  front ;  and  Fort  French, 
just  south  of  the  city,  iron-clad  though  it  be  with  T-iron,  must  fall.  We  repeat, 
that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  Wilmington  to  hold  out  against  an  imme- 
diate movement  upon  it 

3.  Wilmington  is  a  '*  back  door,"  not  only  to  Richmond,  but  to  Charleston. 
From  it  runs  northward  the  famous  Weldon  Road  to  Richmond ;  and,  crossing  the 
Brunswick  River,  the  roads  to  Charlotte,  and  to  Columbia,  Augusta,  and  Charles- 
ton. Once  more  is  the  Confederacy  "  cut  in  two,"  or  rather  in  three ;  and  its 
vitality,  hydra  though  it  be,  seriously  endangered.  The  control  of  the  Mississippi 
is  one  clear  cut ;  Sherman's  wide  swarth  through  Georgia,  another;  and  the  move- 
ment from  captured  Wibnington  will  isolate  Richmond  and  Charleston. 

If  these  judgments  are  just,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  ^he  last  success  at 
Wilmington,  nor  too  greatly  regp'et  the  mistaken  judgment  which  abandoned  the 
original  project  Nor  can  we  withhold  our  unstinted  praise  from  General  Grants 
who  projected  the  movement  of  the  land  troops,  and  who  repaired  at  once  the 
error  of  Butler ;  and  from  Admiral  Porter,  the  admirable  naval  organizer  and  com- 
mander, whose  ardor  was  proof  against  the  cold  water  of  the  first  withdrawaL 

The  co-operation  of  Ported  and  Terry  was  hearty  and  generous,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  contributed  largely  to  the  success.  General  Terry  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  his  dispositions ;  while  his  subordinates  who  stormed  the 
work  will  ever  rank  among  the  bravest  men  in  the  history  of  forlorn  hopes. 

When  we  last  went  to  press  we  left  Sherman,  on  the  9th  of  December,  skir> 
mishing  with  the  retreating  enemy,  fllteen  miles  fh)m  Savannah.  On  the  11th, 
Slocum,  with  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps,  began  the  investment,  and  How- 
ard soon  swimg  his  corps  into  line  to  complete  it,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  city,  and  extending  from  the  Savannah  River  to  the  Ogeechee.  Captain  Dun- 
can of  the  Scouts  boldly  and  successfully  ran  down  the  river  to  communicate  with 
the  fieet  On  the  12th,  Howard  detached  Hazen,  with  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  to  assault  Fort  McAllister,  which  commanded  the  approach  by 
the  Ogeechee.  The  assault  was  brilliant  and  successful  Hazen  carried  the  fort 
while  Sherman  and  Howard  were  spectators  from  the  roof  of  Cherve*s  rice-mill. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  for,  when  that  was  taken,  Savannah  must  fall  Not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  Hazen's  impetuosity  was 
rewarded,  and  an  hour  afterwards  Sherman  and  Howard  were  in  a  small  boat,  on 
their  way  to  the  fleet    The  meeting  of  these  oonmianders  with  Foster  and  Dahl- 
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gren  waa  a  joyous  one,  and  Sherman  at  once  wrote  to  say  that  Savannah  irould 
soon  be  ours.  The  oordon  of  inyestment  was  drawn  doeer,  the  troops  rested  and 
reorganized,  great  guns  put  into  position,  and  the  city  summoned.  Although  Har- 
dee declined  to  surrender,  he  determined  to  fly,  and  while  one  road  of  egress  waa 
still  open,  he  crossed  the  river  on  the  Union  causeway,  and  left  the  terrified  city  to 
the  heix>  of  Atlanta.  Savannah  was  literally  surprised ;  many  had  flocked  there  aa 
to  a  city  of  reAige ;  there  were  not  ten  days*  provisions  in  tlic  place,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  destroy  the  five  hundred  bushels  of  rice  and  thirty-three  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  which  feU  into  our  hands.  Thus  ended  Sherman's  *'  grand  march,"  which 
turned  into  the  most  magnificent  **  quick  step**  ever  contributed  to  the  "  Music  of 
the  Union.** 

We  have  thus  epitomized  the  great  event,  because  we  have  a  thiug  or  two  to  say 
upon  this  hint  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  of  loyalty 
unlike  any  before  beard  in  rebeldom.  Charmed  with  deliverance  from  despotism 
intermixed  with  anarchy;  pleased  with  the  treatment  of  Sherman  and  his  Lieutenant, 
Geary,  who  was  appointed  military  governor ;  glad  to  get  food  to  oat,  and  feeling 
once  more,  after  years  of  estrangement,  the  old  home  sentiment  under  the  conquer- 
ing but  protecting  standard  of  the  Union,  they  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Government, 
and  even  suggest  to  the  State  to  call  a  convention,  which  shall  have  in  view  the 
ending  of  the  strife  between  **  the  two  sections  of  the  country." 

Never  did  tiding^  give  more  joy  to  our  sanctum  than  did  these.  Georgia  never 
went  out  of  the  Union,  even  by  a  soirdisani  legitimate  method.  The  people  were 
never  consulted.  The  whirlwind  swept  over  it,  and  it  was  prostrated.  Many  who 
have  since  become  bitter  upholders  of  the  war  never  recognized  either  the  right  or 
the  necessity  of  original  secession:  and  now,  should  Georgia  come  back,  those  of 
her  sons  who,  loving  her  well,  have  kept  their  first  love  for  their  whole  country, 
have  happy  proof  that  she  regards  them  as  just  and  true  men.  The  noblest  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  richest  in  resources,  the  most  manifest  in  destiny,  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  God  send  an  early  day  when  she  shall  shake  the  dust  of  treason 
from  her  skirts,  and  lead  the  van  in  a  regenerated  as  well  aa  reconstructed  republic  I 

The  effects  of  this  conquest  in  a  military  point  of  view  are  marvellous  and  mani- 
fold; the  Confederacy  again  bisected;  a  groat  commercial  port  open;  a  loyal 
prosperity  assured ;  its  supremacy  to  Charleston  established  in  ceteimuin ;  and  a 
magnificent  base  secured  for  (bture  operations  in  the  South,  upon  which  Sherman 
is  now  engaged. 

The  moral  effects  are  greater.  The  power  and  skill  of  the  Union  arms  mant- 
fesCed  and  vindicated ;  the  rebel  boasts  and  lies  exposed ;  the  Confederacy  shorn 
of  its  brightest  stolen  jewel ;  the  work  of  reconstruction  grandly  begun,  and  the 
Bkhmond  oligarchy  shaking  to  its  foundations.  Europe  believes  that  we  can  man- 
age our  own  affairs.  One  word  more:  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  oold- 
hearted  men  at  the  North  who  begrudge  supplies,  or  urge  unrelenting  punishment. 
Kow  is  the  time  for  kindness,  generosity,  amnesty,  and  these  the  people  upon 
vrhom  they  may  most  properly  be  conferred. 

Not  enough  has  transpired  of  General  Sherman*s  present  movements  to  enable 
us  to  predicate  any  thing  with  certainty.  A  small  force  was  sent  to  the  South- 
west; another  to  Ilardeeville,  probably  to  cloak  our  movements.  Sherman  went 
to  New  Orleans  to  look  after  other  portions  of  his  department,  but  if  Charleston  is 
not  trembling,  it  is  because  her  fear  has  passed  that,  and  become  paralysis.  A  late^ 
dispatch  from  Secretary  Stanton  says : — 
Vol.  IIL— 12 
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"  General  Sherman  renewed  the  movement  of  hia  forces  from  Savannah  last 
*/eek.  The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  went  in  transports  to  Beaufort  on 
Saturdajf  the  14  th.  The  Seventeenth  Corps,  under  Hsjor-Gkneral  Blair,  crossed 
Port  Jtoyal  Ferry,  and,  with  a  portion  of  General  Foster^s  command,  moved  on 
Pocotaligo.  General  Howard,  commanding  that  wing  of  the  Armj,  reported  on 
Sunday  that  the  enemy  abandoned  hia  strong  works  in  our  front  during  Saturday 
night  General  Blair^s  Corps  now  occupies  a  strong  position  across  the  railroad, 
oovering  all  approaches  eastward  to  Pocotaligo." 

Hood  has  made  good  his  escape,  but  with  such  enormous  losses  and  destruction 
of  morale  that  he  must  act  strictly  on  a  weak  defensive.  His  fifty  thousand  men 
mod  ninety  g^ns  with  #hich  he  encircled  and  threatened  Nashville  have  dwindled 
down  to  twenty-five  thousand,  including  his  forced  conscripts,  and  not  guns  enough 
to  fire  a  grand  salute.  In  spite  of  our  best  efibrtSi  rain  and  mud  impeded  our  at- 
tempts to  cut  him  off,  and  so  he  crosses  the  Tennessee,  and  takes  a  long  breath, 
after  many  short  and  gasping  ones.  The  admirable  paper  which  we  present  on 
the  victory  at  Nashville  makes  further  editorial  comment  unnecessary. 

General  Grierson  started  from  Memphis  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  on  a  raid  to  cut 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  destruction  was  complete  from  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Corinth  to  Oholona.  Bridges,  trestles,  arms,  wagons,  and  cars  were  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers. 

We  cannot  fail  to  mention  with  praise  and  satisfaction  the  important  movements 
in  Western  Virginia,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  very  valuable  and 
important  salt-works  at  Saltville. 

Stoneman  left  Knoxville  with  three  cavalry  brigades,  sixteen  hundred  men,  under 
Burbridge  and  Gillem,  on  the  13th  of  December.  The  enemy's  force,  against  which 
they  moved,  was  about  fifteen  hundred  strong — three  brigades  under  Vaughan,  Duke, 
and  Morgan,  the  whole  commanded  by  Breckenridge.  Gillem,  who  is  a  most  dash- 
ing officer,  cleared  Vaughan's  cavalry  out  of  Jonesboro,  beat  Morgan  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eingsport,  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of  Burbridge,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to  Bris- 
tol This  cut  the  enemy's  force  in  two.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Abingdon,  but 
were  followed  by  Yaughan.  Gillem  turned  and  beat  Yaughan,  and  destroyed  the 
buildings  and  machinery  at  the  lead-mines  fifteen  miles  east  of  WytheviUe.  He 
then  joined  Burbridge,  just  as  Breckenridge  was  pressing  him  very  hotly,  turned 
the  scale,  and  while  Breckenridge  was  in  retreat,  the  command  moved  on  Saltrille. 
Here  the  great  salt-works  were  ruined,  railroad-iron,  shells,  and  shot  dropped  into 
the  tubed  wells,  the  kettles  destroyed,  foundries,  mills,  and  bridges  burned,  five 
thousand  bushels  a  day  of  salt,  and  two  millions  of  dollars  (real  money)  lost  to  the 
Confederacy.  Well  done,  all  who  took  part  in  this  splendid  march  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  mUes  in  eighteen  days  of  battle ;  but  particular  plaudits  to  Gillem  I 

From  the  Potomac  and  the  James  we  get  nothing  but  vague  reports  of  changes 
in  the  position  of  troops,  and  occasional  shelling,  to  keep  the  armies  awake.  We 
shall  get  much  more  before  long.  The  war  must  have  its  crowning  battle  at  lUch- 
mond,  or  Lee  must  evacuate,  and  when  he  does  the  war  ends. 

FOREIGN   AND   INTERNATIONAL. 

It  is  an  instructive  and  very  amusing  study  of  human  nature  to  watdi  the 
Anglo-rebel  press,  as  it  comments,  criticises,  dogmatizes,  and  prophesies  upon  the 
American  war.  It  stultifies  itself  once  a  week  at  least ;  but  with  honest  Dogberry 
as  an  English  model,  it  is  more  than  content,  it  is  anxious,  to  "write  itself  down  an 
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ass."  Shennan  and  Thomas  lie  terribly,  of  course,  until  the  news  is  confirmed  br 
rebel  confession,  and  then  what  they  said  they  would  do,  and  did,  suddenly  becomes, 
to  the  Toots  of  the  Times,  of  no  kind  of  importance.  They  shout  with  merry  laugh- 
ter at  the  foolish  attempt  of  Porter  and  BuUer  to  take  the  impregnable  Fort  Fisher, 
but  when  Porter  and  Terry  take  it,  they  only  stop  shouting :  it  is  nothing  to  brag 
about 

Spain,  at  last,  finding  the  grapes  of  St  Domingo  very  sour,  abandons  the  leafi  by 
a  vote  of  the  Cabinet  War  Junta.  England  quickens  the  abandonment  by  acknowl- 
edging the  independence  of  St  Domingo.  Will  Spain  turn  all  her  energies  against 
Peru  ?    She  had  better  not 

Mexico,  after  all,  is  not  pacified.  The  southern  part  swarms  with  republicans, 
who  only  need  organization  to  give  the  Imperialists  an  overthrow.  Porflrio  Dias 
has  soundly  thrashed  General  Courtois  d'Herbal,  at  Btla,  near  Oajaca;  and  the  great 
Mars  of  the  Franco-Austrian  power.  General  Bazaine,  has  taken  the  field  against  the 
victor.  Let  Mexico  fight  on — ^help  will  not  be  forever  withheld.  She  can  be  fVee ; 
God  g^ves  her  a  noble  chance.  We  have  still  the  ghost  of  a  hope  that  she  will 
uae  it 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BsroKX  PxTBXSBUBO,  Janaaiy  11, 1864. 

Thbbe  is  no  particular  news  on  our  tront;  the  very  heavy  rains  have  washed 
the  works  a  good  deal,  but  they  are  quickly  repaired ;  volunteer  officers  and  men 
iMX>n  acquire  practical  field  engineering.  Our  batteries  on  the  right,  near  the  Ap- 
pomattox, watch  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad  track,  and  a  steam  work- 
shop near  the  Petersburg  Dep6t,  to  which  they  pay  their  respects  almost  daily,  call- 
ing spiteful  but  harmless  replies,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  rebel  Chesterfield  and 
Qoose-Neck  batteries.  Frequently  the  batteries  on  Cemetery  Hill  take  up  tlie 
quarrel,  and  pour  down  on  Fort  Steadman,  and  we  all  find  ourselves  in  a  general 
uproar. 

The  most  interesting  detail  of  the  hour  is  in  the  uniform  accounts  g^ven  by  rebel 
deserters  of  the  general  disgust  and  hatred  felt  towards  Jeff  Davis  by  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Dixie,  and  of  the  almost  universal  desire  of  all  but  those  in  authonty 
to  have  peace  and  restoration  to  the  Union.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
these  accounts  come  from  old  soldiers,  and  fVom  Virginia  and  the  Cotton  States. 
Within  the  last  week,  I  have  conversed  with  deserters  from  the  following  corps, 
who  tell  the  same  talc:— 41st  Alabama,  46th  Virginia,  26th  South  Carolina,  60th 
Alabama,  Ambulance  Corps,  Archer's  Reserve,  Macon's  Artillery. 

Thus,  you  see,  we  are  receiving  not  only  deserters  from  the  enemy's  pickets,  bnt 
they  come  from  non-combatant  and  SliU  corps  in  rear.  They  are  appalled  at  the 
•trength,  vigor,  and  perseverance  of  the  Union  Government,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  parties  are  pretty  much  in  despair.  But  the  controlling  men  are  desperatet 
and  will  resort  to  desperate  extremities.  Time  is  important;  we  should  strike 
harder  and  heavier  blows  than  ever,  before  they  recover  fVom  the  general  alarm, 
and  organize  the  black  legion. 

If  you  send  us  the  right  sort  of  men  in  the  coming  three  hundred  thousand,  we 
can  finish  the  work  by  June ;  but  if  you  send  us  bounty-jumpers  and  substitutes, 
we  shall  have  more  than  a  year's  work  before  us,  and  you  more  taxes,  politica] 
iatrignea,  foreign  entanglements,  domestic  demoralization,  Jbc,  &c. 
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A  DAY^  MABCH. 

Oaustillb,  Aul 

RiABBB, — ^By  the  above  jou  wOl  see  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  "  State  of 
Georgy."  We  are  "into  Alabamy"  about  seven  miles;  and  after  about  throe 
weeks'  hard  marching  hither  and  thither,  as  the  rebels  see  fit  to  lead,  we  have  at 
length  halted.    For  how  long,  I  know  not. 

Baling  somewhat  in  a  mood  for  writing,  however,  let  our  hall  be  long  or  snort, 
I  will  endeavor  to  improve  the  time,  in  part  at  least,  by  holding  intercourse  with 
the  civilized  world,  through  the  medium  of  my  pen.  But  of  what  shall  I  write  ? 
A  thousand  subjects  crowd  upon  the  mind  with  claims  of  interest;  but  which 
would  be  most  interesting  is  diflQcult  to  decide.  Tliere  is  Southern  Scenery,  South- 
em  Fertility,  Southern  Agriculture,  Southern  Climate,  Southern  Treason,  Southern 
Suffering,  Southern — a  great  many  things  that  might  afford  themes  for  interesting 
letters.  And  then  there  is  the  Evening  Camp  Scene,  that  no  painter  can  portray; 
the  "Thousand  and  One''  "Grape-vines,"  too,  that  we  hear  passing  through  oamp 
daily,  when  we  get  cut  loose  fVom  the  outer  world,  sa  we  have  been  for  the  last 
tliree  weeks.  • 

The  "  March  of  a  Day,"  too,  might  afford  sufficient  inspiration  for  one  letter. 
The  "  March  of  a  Day  I"  What  a  conglomeration  of  ideas  is  contained  in  that  short 
7)hrase !  True,  most  folks,  except  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  it,  associate 
nothing  more  with  the  phrase  than  the  sunple  change  of  location  by  the  army,  or  a 
part  of  the  army,  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles.  But  what  a  faint 
idea  does  this  present  of  the  reality  1  Perhaps  after  dark,  the  evening  before,  an 
orderly  rides  rapidly  up  to  regimental  head-quarters,  with  a  paper  in  a  large  yellow 
envelope.  He  hands  it  m  to  the  colonel  in  his  tent.  Orders  to  move  I  The  adju- 
tant is  ordered  to  notify  company  commanders  to  be  ready  to  move  by  daylight 
to-morrow  morning.  Company  commanders  notify  their  men.  This  requires  the 
men  in  the  regiment  and  the  cooks  to  be  up  at  least  two  hours  before  daylight. 

So  at  about  three  a.  h.,  all  over  the  camp,  men  are  chopping  and  splitting 
up  rails  with  which  to  make  fires.  Then  you  can  hear  the  men  pounding 
their  coffee  in  their  tin  cups  with  the  butts  of  their  bayonets.  All  over  the 
camp,  too,  is  a  continual  gabble :  talking,  shouting,  singmg,  swearing — a  perfect 
Babel  1  Who  can  sleep  in  such  a  place?  There  is  no  use  trying.  Before  I  get 
accustomed  to  the  noise  and  confusion  now  in  camp  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
sleep.  Green,  the  colored  cook,  thrusts  his  black  face  and  curly  head  in  at  the  tent 
door,  and  announces:  "Breckfas*  ready,  gemmen.  De  sun  looks  mos'  bu'ful 
cumin'  up  ova  dat  ar'  mounting."  So  we  have  to  practise  upon  one  part  of  "  Poor 
Kichard's"  maxim,  "  Early  to  rise,"  willing  or  unwilling.  We  roll  over,  yawn, 
slowly  rise;  wash,  dress,  comb  hastily;  gather  round  half  a  dozen  tin  cups,  tin 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  spread  out  upon  an  oil-doth,  which  is  spread  out 
upon  the  ground.    For  breakfast  we  have  co/ce,  crackers^  and  mUpork 

Breakfast  is  scarcely  over  when  the  bugle  at  brigade  head-quarters  sounds 
"  Strike  terUs.^*  In  a  moment  all  the  regimental  bugles  catch  up  "  the  joyful  sound," 
and  all  blow,  "Strike  tents!"  "Strike  tents!"  "Strike  tents!"  too.  A  regular 
shout  now  rises  fVom  the  men,  and  in  a  moment  you  can  see  acres  of  tents  melt 
nway  like  April  snow.  Soon  all  these  tents  and  blankets  are  seen  only  in  little 
bundles,  tied  up  ready,  at  the  proper  signal,  to  be  shouldered  by  the  men.  The 
field  that  a  moment  ag^  was  covered  white  with  tents,  is  now  seen  covered  with 
armed  men,  standing  among  their  smoking  camp-fires,  and  the  Uttle  poles  and  forks 
upon  which  their  tents  were  lately  streiched. 
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After  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  spent  waiting  on  somebody,  the  proper  signal  is 
given  by  the  bugle  (for  every  movement  is  made  in  obedience  to  the  sound  of  the 
bugle) ;  cartridge-boxes,  haversacki),  canieens,  knapsacks,  ^helter^tents,  and  blankets 
are  put  on,  and  arms  are  shouldered.  At  the  proper  signal,  also,  every  man  takes 
his  proper  place,  and,  with  arms  at  "  right  shoulder,"  all  move  off.  But  we  don't 
move  far.  We  get  out  to  the  road,  perhaps,  to  find  that  somebody  else  occupies  it, 
or  that  somebody  that  precedes  us  in  the  march  is  not  yet  ready  to  occu}^  it 
"  Halt"  is  blown  by  the  bugler.  Arms  are  stacked.  We  lie  round  for  an  hour  or 
more,  perhaps.  Again  the  bugle  sounds,  '*  Attention."  The  men  all  gather  up  to 
their  guns  and  "  take  arms."  '*  Forward"  is  blown,  and  o£f  wo  go  agam.  We 
move,  perhaps,  only  a  mile  or  two  when  we  run  against  ^somebody's  wagon-train, 
blocking  up  the  road.  Again  we  stop ;  stack  arms ;  lounge  round  perhaps  for  an 
hour  or  two.  We  move  again.  Soon,  however,  we  again  overtake  the  blockading 
train ;  a  team  of  mules  are  down  in  the  mud — mules,  mud,  harness,  chains,  all  in 
one  promiscuous  mass  1  Drivers  are  wliipping  and  cursing ;  wagon-masters  and 
guards  are,  some  with  rails  prying,  and  others  grunting  and  going  through  the 
motions  of  pushing  at  the  wheels ;  and  all  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  drivers  and 
the  mules.  But  "  it  is  no  go  1"  It  is  useless  to  wait  here.  So  we  take  through 
the  fields  and  bushes  on  either  side  of  the  train,  and  push  forward. 

It  is  now  past  noon,  and  we  have  made  but  two  or  three  miles  of  the  twenty  to 
be  travelled  to-day.  Lost  time  must  now  be  redeemed,  if  possible.  There  is  no 
time  now  to  stop  for  dinner;  so  on  we  move  with  rapid  steps.  We  have  but  few 
"  halts"  for  rest  We  are  now  sweeping  up  through  a  level  fertile  valley ;  now 
straggling  through  the  brushy  woods ;  now  passing  through  the  deep  and  winding 
mountain  pass ;  now  climbing  the  sleep  and  rugged  mountain  side ;  now  wandering 
along  its  rocky  ridge ;  and  again  we  descend  the  otljer  slope  into  the  neighboring 
valley.  Thus  we  go  "  marcliing  along,"  while  many  a  witty  remark  is  made,  and 
many  a  laughable  scene  is  witnessed.  Shoes  frequently  give  out,  and  leave  the 
soldier  to  make  his  march  in  his  bare  feet  As  I  made  the  march  Uniay  with  the 
rest  I  noticed  a  soldier  with  but  one  shoe  on,  and  with  his  other  foot  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Supposing  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  his  foot  that 
he  could  not  wear  his  shoe  on  it,  I  inquired.  "  Oh,  there  is  nothiug  tho  matter 
with  the  foot,"  said  he;  "the  matter  is  all  with  the  shoe.  It  gave  out,  and  I 
threw  it  away." 

Passing  by  a  large  frame-house,  or  rather  what  had  been  a  large  frame-house,  now 
stripped  of  the  weather-boarding  and  every  thing  except  the  roof  standing  upon  the 
bare  studding,  I  noticed  that  some  soldiers  had  placed  a  large  board  over  where  the 
door  had  been,  with  "  Admittance  Nix,"  written  in  large  letters  with  chalk.  On 
another  board,  on  the  studding  where  the  hall  had  been,  was  written,  "  Rooms  to 

LBT  HERE." 

At  another  time  we  were  passing  a  large,  deserted  plantation,  and  in  the  gate- 
way that  opened  into  the  yard,  in  front  of  a  little  old  negro-cabin,  some  soldier 
had  placed  the  bed  of  an  old  buggy,  and  had  set  on  it  a  little  wood  stove,  in  which 
he  had  kindled  a  fire ;  and  on  a  board  stuck  up  on  the  gate-post  was  written  with 
chalk,  in  largo  letters,  *'  Hot  Coffeb  here  at  all  Hours."  On  the  side  of  the  old 
cabin  'was  written,  in  like  manner:  "Pio's  Feet,"  "  Fresh  Oysters,"  "Hot 
CoPFEK,"  "  Warm  Meals  at  all  Hours,"  "  Ham  and  Eggs,"  "  Fresh  Sausage," 
*  Turtia  Soup,"  Ac.,  Ac.  The  novelty,  or  rather  the  ridiculousness,  of  these  things, 
here,  where  tho  like  had  not  been  seen  perhaps  since  the  war  commenced,  or  per- 
haps uever  called  forth  from  the  soldiers,  as  they  went  trudging  by,  one  continued 
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stream  of  witty  remarks.  One  would,  perhaps,  cry  out,  "And  how  are  yow,  restau- 
rant?" Another,  "Bully  for  the  restaurant  1**  Another,  "And  how  are  you, 
cx)oking-8tove  ?"  Another,  "  Bully  for  the  cooking-stove  I"  Another,  "  Cooking- 
stoves  are  played  outl"  Says  another,  as  he  comes  waddling  along,  almost 
"  played  out*'  himself,  "  111  take  the  ham  and  eggs,  just  now.'*  Another,  "  111 
take  a  dish  of  oysters,  waiter."  The  next  calls  out,  "  Waiter,  hring  me  a  cop  of 
hot  cofiee  I"  Another,  '^  I'll  take  some  chicken,  waiter ;  fetch  along  enough  for  the 
chaplain,  too."  Another,  "  Fetch  on  your  pig's  feet,  waiter."  Thus  it  went  while 
the  whole  column  was  passing.  Thus  these  Union  soldiers  passed  the  time  in 
jollity  and  mirth,  scarcely  seeming  to  realize  the  fatigue  and  labor  of  the  march. 

General  Sherman  has  broken  loose  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and,  it  is  said,  has 
given  liberty  to  live  off  the  country.  At  least  that  is  the  understanding  with  the 
men ;  and  they  are  not  slow  in  understanding  such  permission  to  mean,  "  Go  for  it, 
boys  1  Don't  starve  in  a  plentiful  country  1  Forage  liberally ;  for  what  we  don't 
take,  BoocTb  men  will  get." 

Hence  towards  evening  there  are  about  as  many  chickens,  turkeys,  pigs,  and 
geese  in  the  regiment  as  there  are  men.  And,  oh,  what  loads  of  fresh  pork,  mut- 
ton, veal,  and  sweet  potatoes  some  men  can  carry  in  addition  to  their  warlike 
equipments!  In  the  rear  of  each  brigade  what  a  caravan  of  poor  mules  and  old 
worn-out  horses  1  Some  with  bridles  on,  some  with  only  ropes  round  their  necks. 
All  are,  however,  loaded  with  immense  bundles  of  all  kinds  of  ^*  traps  :'^  camp- 
kettles,  large  and  small ;  coffee-pots  and  frying-pans,  of  all  sorts  and  sizea  On  the 
top  of  all  these,  some  have  bags  of  sweet  potatoes,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  parts 
of  sheep,  hogs,  calves,  &c.,  tc. 

Well  is  it  for  the  man  whose  mule  or  old  horse  does  not  "^e<  down^-  under  his 
load.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  swearing  to 
C^t  the  "  traps"  off,  and  the  mule  up,  and  the  "  traps"  all  on  again,  and  then  gel 
up  again  to  his  proper  place  in  the  grand  cavalcade.  And  happier  still  is  the  mule- 
driver,  or  rather  mule-2ea<ier,  whose  mule  is  able,  when  he  gets  down,  to  get  up 
again  when  the  "  traps"  are  removed  from  his  back.  A  good-natured,  honest 
Dutchman  had  got  an  old  horse  and  an  old  buggy,  and  put  his  "  traps"  into  it,  and 
was  getting  along  swimmingly,  till  we  came  to  one  of  those  phices,  often  found  in 
this  Southern  world,  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  lies  upon  a  foundation  thai 
very  obligingly  yields  to  downward  pressure,  and  when  a  wagon-wheel  gets 
through  the  surface  into  it,  the  longer  it  stays  in  one  position,  the  deeper  it  sinks 
into  the  mire.  Ilere  the  Dutchman's  horse  sank,  floundered,  fell,  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.  The  buggy,  too,  sinks  in  the  mud,  sticks  fast,  and  is  likely  there  to  stick. 
In  a  cavalcade  like  this  there  are  more  Priests  and  Levites  than  good  Samaritans, 
and  each  feeling  that  to  help  the  Dutchman  in  distress  was  none  of  his  business, 
and  that  he  had  enough  to  do  to  get  along  himself,  all  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dutchman  in  his  calamity.  It  is  now  dark,  and  I  happen  to  come  along  that 
way;  so  he  comes  running  to  me,  calling  out,  " Shaplein!  Shaplein !  mine  horse  ish 
entire  gone  up, — complete  pegged  outl"  And  sure  enough  there  the  old  horse  was, 
but  I  thought,  fh>m  the  fix  he  was  in,  he  looked  more  like  being  "  entire"  gone 
down,  or  under,  than  "  gone  up"— completely  swamped  in  the  mire,  and  the  buggy 
up  to  the  axles  in  the  mud.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  get  this  "  rig"  along  any 
fSsu^er.  It  must  be  accounted  for  now  as  *' expended,"  or  "lost  in  the  service." 
8o  I  take  a  bundle  of  hay  out  of  the  buggy  and  lay  it  by  the  old  horse's  head, 
helped  Shake  to  get  his  "  traps"  along,  and  we  leave  the  poor  old  horse  to  his  fate. 

As  evening  approaches,  we  find  here  and  there  men  sitting  or  lying  by  the  road- 
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side,  waiting  for  the  ombulaiLcea.  They  havo  given  out  on  the  maroh.  On  we 
move,  but  the  camp,  though  anxiously  looked  for  by  all,  is  not  yet  reached.  The 
shades  of  eyening  dose  in  round  us.  It  is  now  dark,  and  still  we  trudge  along. 
We  meet  a  man  on  horseback.  "  How  far  to  camp?"  "  How  far  to  camp  ?"  rings 
out  all  along  the  line,  as  he  passes.  "  Two  miles  and  a  half,'*  *'Two  nules  and  a 
half,"  he  answers  as  fast  as  he  can  utter  it,  to  keep  up  with  the  inquiries  put  to 
him.  So  on  we  more  to  overcome  the  '*  two  miles  and  a  half."  But,  oh,  how  long 
they  seem  to-night  I  Every  hill  wo  ascend,  and  every  bend  in  the  road  we  pass, 
we  anxiously  look  to  see  the  camp-fires.  But  we  are  often  disappointed.  At 
length  we  descry  the  glimmer  of  the  distant  camp-fires.  The  sight  calls  forth  a 
shout  from  the  men  all  along  the  line.  Aiter  sundry  and  patience-trying  stops  we 
finally  reach  camp.  And,  oh,  what  a  camp  I  Upon  a  steep  hill-side,  while  there 
is  plenty  of  level  land  in  the  neighborhood :  rocky,  too,  and  a  perfect  thicket,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  dear,  smooth  land  all  around.  Who  made  such  a  selection  of  a 
camp  as  this  ?  No  difference.  It  has  been  made  by  the  proper  authority,  and  our 
duty  is  simply  to  submit.  We  march  by  faith.  We  fight  by  faith.  We  crawl  up 
this  hill-side,  and  in  among  these  rocks  and  bushes,  in  the  dark,  to  camp  lor  the 
*iight,  by  faith.  Wo  have  not  faith,  however,  to  believe  that  the  officer  who  selected 
^di  a  place  in  which  for  us  to  camp,  camps  to-night  himself  in  just  such  a  place. 
There  are  more  curses  than  prayers  among  the  men  in  the  bushes  just  now.  Wo 
have  had  no  dinner  to-day.  We  have  made  a  march  of  over  twenty  miles.  Wo 
cannot  do  without  supper  also.  But  what  a  place  this  is  in  which  to  get  supper ! 
No  wonder  the  cooks  grumble,  and  some  of  them  even  swear.  The  brush  is  rid  off 
suffident  space  on  which  to  buUd  fires.  Fires  are  kindled — a  httle  coffee  is  made 
— a  little  meat  is  fried.  With  salt  pork,  coffee,  and  crackers  we  make  our  supper. 
We  spread  down  our  blankets  among  the  bushes,  retire  to  rest,  and  are  soon 
oblivious  to  the  toils,  and  trials,  and  dangers  of  *^  this  cruel  war.'' 

8uch  is  a  brief  sketch  of  "  The  March  of  a  Day^' — a  long  and  toilsome  day.  But 
It,  with  all  its  toils,  and  labors,  and  dangers,  is  gone— -gone  forever  1  Ail  its 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  God's  book  of  remembrance,  to 
stand  in  uneffaceable  record  till  the  day  of  final  accounts.  Ah,  and  are  all  these 
foolish  and  wicked  oaths  I  have  heard  uttered  this  day,  by  both  officers  and  men, 
recorded  there,  to  be  remembered  on  that  great  day,  for  which  all  other  days  were 
made,  against  those  who  uttered  them?  Uttered  perhaps  in  anger,  perhaps  in 
jest,  perhaps  in  simple  thoughtlessness.  But  there  they  are,  and  all  other  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  with  this  record  against  us,  we 
are  one  day  nigher  eternity,— one  day  nigher  death,  the  resurrection,  and  final 
judgment.  Oh,  that  we  could  all  improve  by  the  past;  and  that  our  noble  soldiers, 
while  they  each  day  make  *^  A  Day's  March"  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  our 
country's  cause,  may  make  also  "  The  March  of  a  Day"  towards  that  better  country 
where  wars,  and  fightings,  and  wearisome  marchings  are  unknown,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  him  who  writes.  Randal  Ross, 

Chaplain  Iblh  Regi,  0.  F.  F.  Z 
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PERSONAL   ITEMS. 


Kuob-Gkkeral  Geobgb  H.  Thomas  has  been  i^pomted  major-geDeral  in  the 
regular  Army,  to  date  from  December  15th,  the  day  of  his  recent  great  victory  over 
Hood,  and  to  fill  the  yacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  General  John  C 
Fremont. 

Major-General  A.  S.  Webb  has  been  sppomted  Chief  of  Staff  to  M^-General 
Meade,  commanding  Army  of  the  Potomaa 

Brevet  Major-General  A.  H.  Terry  has  been  appointed  a  full  major-general  of 
Tolunteers,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  Army,  for  distinguished  services 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  Ferrero  has  been  brevetted  mi^r-general,  for  gallant 
conduct  and  meritorious  service  before  Richmqnd  and  Petersburg. 

Brigadier- General  £.  B.  Brown  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district 
of  RoUa,  Missouri 

The  President  has  nominated  Brigadier-General  Ames  brevet  major-general,  and 
Colonels  Pennypacker,  Curtis,  and  Bell  brevet  brigadier-generals,  for  gallantry  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  promoted  by  the  President  to  be  brevet 
brigadier-generals  in  the  regular  Army,  for  meritorious  and  faithful  service : — ^Bre- 
vet Colonel  R.  S.  Satterlee,  Colonel  A.  E.  Shiras,  Major  L.  Easton,  Colonel  E.  D. 
Townsend,  Colonel  William  Hoffman,  Brevet  Colonel  D.  H.  Vinton,  Brevet  Colonel 
Stewart  Van  Vliet,  Brevet  Colonel  Rufus  Ingalls,  Colonel  Edmund  Schrlver,  Bre- 
vet Colonel  B.  W.  Brice,  Colonel  George  Wright 

Bngadier-Genei;al  Robert  B.  Potter  (Second  Division,  Ninth  Corps)  has  been 
brevetted  mtgor-geueral,  to  date  from  August  1st,  for  distinguished  and  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  several  actions  since  crossing  the  Rapidan. 

Brigadier-General  0.  B.  Willoox,  commanding  the  First  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  has  been  brevetted  major-general,  to  date  fVom  the  1st  of  last  August. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  D.  Cox  has  been  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  of 
volunteers,  for  distinguished  services. 

Brigadier-General  Frank  Wheaton  (Major  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry)  has  been  bre- 
vetted major-general,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek. 

Colonel  Cyrus  Hamlin,  eldest  son  of  the  Vice-President,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  for  distinguished  services. 

Colonel  Henry  G.  Thomas  (19th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  and  Captain  11th 
U.  S.  Infantry)  has  been  appointed  brigadier-general,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
before  Petersburg. 

Colonel  AVm.  R.  Brewster  (73d  New  York  Vols.)  has  been  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general, for  distinguished  services  and  g^allant  conduct  in  the  present  campaign 
before  Richmond. 

Colonel  Andrew  W.  Denison  has  been  brevetted  brigadier-general,  for  meritorious 
services  in  the  field. 

Colonel  Joseph  B.  Hamblin  (65th  New  York)  and  Colonel  Wm.  H.  Penrose 
(4th  New  Jersey)  have  been  brevetted  brigadier-generals,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
nt  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek. 
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Colonel  Henry  L.  Abbot  (Ist  Coimecticut  Artillery)  has  been  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  to  date  from  August  Ist,  for  distinguished  and  gallant  seryices  before  Rich- 
mond. 

Colonel  E.  L.  MoUneux  (159th  New  York  Vols.)  has  been  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  for  distinguished  services  in  the  field. 

Colonel  E.  J.  Davis  (1st  Texas  Cavalry)  has  been  brevetted  brigadier-general,  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  field. 

Colonel  Joseph  Bailey  (4th  Wisconsin  Cavalry)  has  been  brevetted  brigadier- 
generalf  for  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
District  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Colonel  Thomas  J.  Lucas  (16th  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry)  has  been  brevetted 
brigadier-general,  for  distinguished  services  in  the  field. 

Colonel  WuL  Hyers,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  has  been 
brevetted  brigadier-generaL 

Colonel  N.  B.  M'Laughlin  (5Tth  Massachusetts  Veteran  Volunteers)  has,  for 
distinguished  and  gallant  services  at  Poplar  Grove  Church,  Va.,  September  30, 
1864,  been  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  rank  from  that  date. 

Colonel  R.  B.  Hayes  (23d  Ohio  Vols.)  has  been  appointed  brigadier-general,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Colonel  George  D.  Wells  (34th  Massachusetts  Volunteers)  has  been  nominated  by 
the  President  for  promotion,  for  distmguished  services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
Virginia. 

Colonel  William  Cogswell,  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Infantry,  has  been  made 
brevet  brigadier-general,  since  the  arrival  of  Sherman^s  army  at  Savannah. 

Colonel  James  R.  Slack  (47  th  Indiana  Volunteers)  has  been  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  for  distinguished  services. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  T.  Clark,  Chiefof  Staff  and  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  has  recently  been  promoted  by 
the  President  to  be  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

The  meeting  of  the  adjutant-generals  of  the  United  States,  which  assembled  re- 
cently at  Columbus,  Ohio,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of  July  proximo. 

Commodore  James  S.  Palmer  assumed  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron  Novembej*  30th,  upon  Admiral  Farragut's  sailing  for  the  North. 

The  President  has  remitted  the  court-martial  sentence  of  Admiral  Wilkes  to  a 
period  of  one  year  from  its  date  (>fay  3,  18^4),  at  which  time  the  Admiral  is  to  be 
restored  to  active  duty. 

Among  the  promotions  in  the  Medical  Department  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  are  the  following : — ^Medical  Inspector-General  Josepli  K.  Barnes,  to  be 
Burgeon-greneral,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  August  2 2d,  1864,  vice  Ham- 
mond, dismissed.  Surgeon  Madison  Mills,  to  be  medical  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  December  1,  1864,  vice  Barnes,  appointed  surgeon-general. 

Surgeon  George  Suckley  has  been  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
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Appointments  Confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Brigadior-General  William  T.  Sherman,  United  States  Armj,  Major-G«neral  of 
Volunteers,  to  be  Major-CJeneral,  August  12,  1864,  vice  Wool,  retired. 

Brigadier-Greneral  George  H.  Thomas,  United  States  Army,  Major-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, to  be  Major-General,  December  15,  1864,  vice  Fremont,  resigned. 

Brigadier-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  United  States  Army,  Major-General  of  Vol- 
jnteera,  to  be  Major-General,  J^ovember  8.  1864,  vice  McClellan,  resigned. 

Major  W infield  S.  Hancock,  Quartermaster  United  States  Army,  and  Major-Gene- 
-nl  of  Volunteers,  to  be  Brigadier-General,  August  12,  1864,  vice  McPherson,  de- 
ceased. ^ 

Captain  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Thirteenth  United  States  Inlantry,  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  to  be  Brigadier-General,  September  20,  1864,  vice  Sherman,  appointed 
Major-General. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Somerset  Robinson,  to  be  Surgeon. 

Captain  John  L.  Broome,  to  be  Major  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Parker,  to  be  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps, 

Second  Lieutenant  Lewis  E.  Pagan,  to  be  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Francis  N.  Harrington,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corpse 

First  Lieutenant  John  A.  Burroughs,  to  be  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps, 

Second  Lieutenants  Frederick  T.  Peet  and  Edward  P.  Meeker,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenants. 

Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  P.  Hall,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

Acting  Masters  J.  S.  Warner,  James  C.  Gibson,  George  W.  Rogers,  John  Rogers, 
Henry  8.  Wetmore,  John  W.  Atkinson,  and  Peter  O'Kell,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenants  for  duty  on  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Field-Officers'  Courts, 

The  following  opinion  of  the  Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  upon  the 
proceedings  under  Section  7,  Act  of  Con^ss  approved  July  17,  1862,  is  published 
for  the  information  of  the  Army : — 

War  Depabtmbnt,  \ 

BuRBAu  OP  Military  Justice,  > 
December  7,  1864.  ) 

Tb  the  Adjutant- General: 

The  following  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  reply  to  the  questions  suggested  by 
the  communication  of  Major  Stickney,  24th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  reoords 
accompanying  it: 

The  Field-OflBcers*  Court,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  17, 1862,  supersedes 
the  Regimental  Court  in  all  caees  when  there  is  a  field  officer  with  the  re^meftt 
If  there  are  two  such  officers  present,  the  order  should  be  issued  by  the  reg^ental 
commander ;  otherwise,  by  the  brigade  or  next  superior  commander. 

The  act  was  intended  to  provide  a  means  for  summary  punishment  of  the  lighter 
grades  of  ofiences  previously  triable  by  Regimental  Courts,  and  it  has  not  been  held 
to  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  records  with  the  formality  required  in  cases  tried 
by  court-martiaL  Though  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  record  of  each  case  made  up 
separately,  it  is  not  considered  a  fatal  irregularity  to  unite  the  proceedings  in  a 
number  of  cases,  without  repeating  the  order  detailing  the  trying  officer  in  each. 

The  record  should  show  the  charge  upon  which  each  prisoner  was  tried,  and  the 
plea,  finding,  and  sentence  in  the  case. 
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It  is  aot  necessary  to  spread  the  evidence  upon  the  record,  and  therefore  it  need 
not  be  set  forth  that  the  prisoner  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  evidonce  and  make  a 
statement. 

The  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  cases  which  were  triable  before  a  Regimental 
Court  The  66th  Article  of  War  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  Regimental  Courts  to  the 
trial  of  offences  not  capital.  The  second  charge  against  Private  John  Reilly  is  an 
ofiTenoe  within  the  9th  Article  of  War,  and  should  not,  therefore,  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  in  this  proceeding.  As,  however,  the  other  charge  on 
which  the  party  was  tried  is  one  of  which  the  officer  dearly  had  jurisdiction,  and 
fts  his  finding  on  this  will  support  tbe  sentence,  which  does  not  seem  at  all  dispro- 
portionate to  the  offenoe,  it  is  not  recommended  that  it  be  disturbed. 

J.  HOLT, 
Judge-Advocate  GenerdL 

Dismissals, 

For  (he  Week  ending  December  3,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Donaldson,  60th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date 
November  26,  1864,  for  (while  in  command  of  a  recruiting  rendezvous,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi)  having  accepted  money  from  a  State  Recruiting  Agent,  by  way 
of  gratification,  and  in  consideration  of  certain  certified  copies  of  muster-in  rolls,  to 
be  furnished  said  State  Agent,  such  acceptance  of  money  being  in  violation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Article  of  War. 

Captain  Frank  T.  D.  Ketcham,  16th  United  States  Colored  Infantiy,  to  date  No- 
vember 25,  1864,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation,  on  account  of  incompetency, 
while  under  charges  (disobedience  of  orders,  insubordination,  appropriating  the 
company  funds  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  stealing  a  horse  and  equipments,  and 
offering  the  same  for  sale,  lying,  and  drunkenness  on  duty). 

The  following  officers,  to  date  October  31,  1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned;  hav- 
ing been  pubUshed  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  tbe  Commission : 

Disobedience  of  orders  and  absence  without  leave. 

Captain  Theodore  Conkey,  3d  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

Absence  without  leave. 

Captain  Martin  II.  McChesney,  2d  New  York  Mounted  Rifles. 

First  Lieutenant  William  F.  McNamara,  69th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  John  E.  Gharrett,  Ist  United  States  Colored  Artillery  (heavy), 
to  date  November  26,  1 864,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  assigning  as  a  reason 
therefor  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Colored  Troops,  and  consequent  unfitness  for  hold- 
ing an  appointment  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 

first  Lieutenant  Matthew  H.  Ward,  Quartermaster  0th  Michigan  Cavalry,  to  date 
November  30,  1864,  for  absence  without  le&va 

Tlie  following  officers,  to  date  November  25,  1864,  for  absenting  themselves  from 
their  commands  in  the  engagement  of  October  19,  1864 : — 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burbridge,  10th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  O.  W.  Price,  15th  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Albert  Weber,  "Fth  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  to  date 
November  25,  1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  for  fhtudulently  drawing 
two  months^  pay  while  absent  without  leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  Obed  Enson,  3d  Colorado  Cavalry,  to  date  November  26, 1864^ 
fordlsobedience  of  orders,  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  and  utter  worthlessness  as  an 
officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Robertson,  8th  Missouri  State  Militia  Cavalry,  to  date 
November  26,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  0.  Taggert,  69th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  April 
19,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 

Fbr  the  Week  ending  December  10,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Napoleon  B.  Knight,  1st  Delaware  Cavalry,  to  date  December 
%  1864,  for  diaobedience  of  orders,  neglect  of  duty,  and  incompetency. 
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Captain  F.  L.  Taylor,  34th  Xew  Jersey  Volunteers,  to  date  December  2,  1864,  for 
having  tendered  his  resignation  on  a  frivolous  pretext. 

Captain  Henry  G.  BeschioflEi  41st  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  dato  December  8,  1864, 
for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in  allowing  certain  prisoners  of  war,  under  his  charge,  to 
escape. 

Assistant  Surgeon  William  Crouse,  38th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date 
September  21,  1864,  for  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  duty. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Chesobro,  Quartermaster  38th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date 
August  21,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  George  P.  Sanford,  13th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  De- 
cember 7,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Nixon,  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  Decem- 
ber 7,  1864,  for  his  disgraceful  conduct  in  surrendering  the  block-houses  under  hia 
charge  to  the  rebel  forces  under  Forrest,  October  1,  1864. 

Ibr  (he  Week  ending  December  17,  1864. 

Captain  August  Gudath,  178th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  December  16, 1864, 
for  absence  without  leave,  and  worthiessness. 

First  Lieutenant  Edgar  M.  Blanche,  5th  Massachusetts  Colored  Cavalry,  to  date 
December  15,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  Fessenden,  Quartermaster  7th  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
to  date  December  13,  1864,  for  having  on  five  several  occasions  been  so  drunk  as 
to  render  liim  unfit  for  duty,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  dis- 
respect to  his  superior  officers,  and  repeated  disobedience  of  orders. 

First  Lieutenant  John  Beadle,  108th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  November 
21,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to 
appear  before  the  Commission. 

Lieutenant  Homer  L.  Wells,  2d  Mississippi  Colored  Infantry  Volunteers,  to  date 
August  22,  18G4. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hoyt  Palmer,  10th  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  to  date 
December  14,  1864,  for  drunkenness. 

Second  Lieutenant  N.  M.  Rust,  4th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  No- 
vember 23,  1864,  having  been  reported  for  cowardly  desertion  of  his  command,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  November  14,  1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  CommiB.sion : — 

Chaplain  David  Hodson,  89th  Indiana  Volunteers,  for  absence  without  leave,  and 
offering  a  bribe  to  the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Officers'  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
to  procure  him  a  leave  of  absence. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Oliver,  61st  New  York  Volunteers,  for  absence  without 
leave  and  disobedience  of  orders. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  December  24,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Bowles,  1st  Kansas  Colored  Volunteers,  to  date  De- 
cember 17,  1864,  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  rendering  the  reports  required  by 
paragraph  468,  of  the  Army  Regulations ;  absence  without  leave,  and  repeated 
disobedience  of  War  Department  orders,  directing  him  to  join  his  regiment 

Captain  W.  Angelo  Powell,  Company  A,  1st  West  Virginia  Veteran  Cavalry,  to 
date  December  17,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
wanton  neglect  of  Government  property. 

Captain  John  A.  P.  Flemmg,  54th  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  December  22,  1864» 
for  inefficiency,  worthiessness,  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Captain  H.  F.  Grossman,  2d  BattaUon  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  to  date  December 
21,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  Sims,  Battery  B,  Ist  New  Jersey  Artillery,  to  date  No- 
vember 28,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and 
felled  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  November  28,  1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 
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Absence  without  leave, 

G^^tain  John  McMenamin,  13th  New  York  CavaUy. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  W.  McCornas,  5th  Maryland  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen,  5th  Rhode  Island  Artillery. 

Captain  Oscar  0.  Bo  wen,  47  th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Gkorge  H.  Bartram,  183d  Pennsjlvania  Volunteers. 

Disobedience  of  orders  and  absence  without  have. 

First  Lieutenant  Allen  E.  Ellsworth,  118th  Blmois  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Green,  Ist  Missouri  Liffht  Artillery,  to  date  December 

23.  1864,  for  worthlessness,  and  habitual  neglect  of  duty. 

Lieutenant  Clarence  B.  Smith,  Ist  Arkansas  Volunteers,  to  date  December  22, 
1864,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  maliciously  circulating  false  reports  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  officers 
of  his  regiment,  and  the  enlisted  men  belonging  to  his  company,  and  for  ineffi* 
deucy  and  incompetency  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

fhr  the  Week  ending  December  31,  1864. 

Major  Lymon  W.  Brown,  11th  Missouri  Cavalry,  to  date  December  24,  1864,  for 
falsely  certifying  that  a  quantity  of  salt,  which  he  drew  from  the  Subsistence  De- 
partment, was  for  his  own  use,  whereas  the  same  was  intended  for  sale,  and  was 
so  sold,  to  persons  '*  outside  of  the  lines,'*  in  violation  of  General  Orders  and  trade 
regulations;  and  for  preferring  false  charges  against  the  commanding  officer  of  his 
regiment,  and  for  inefficiency  as  an  officer. 

Captain  H.  Bowon,  Jr.,  151st  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  September  19,  1864, 
for  absence  without  leave ;  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  Commission. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  December  5,  1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Absence  without  leave. 

Captain  Andreas  Seelig,  46th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Firat  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Hazen,  3d  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Peter  E.  Sichler,  10th  New  York  Cavalry. 

Disobedience  of  orders. 

Captain  Eli  F.  Scott,  83d  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Captain  John  Logan,  6th  Iowa  Cavalry,  to  date  December  28, 1864,  for  allowing 
the  men  under  his  command  to  pillage,  for  drunkenness,  and  for  inefficiency  as  an 
officer. 

Captain  John  Greg^on,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date 
December  29,  1864,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  neglect  of  duty,  and  ab- 
sence without  leave. 

Captain  Dudley  C.  Wyman,  11th  "Wisconsin  Volunteers,  to  date  December  29, 
1864,  for  pillaging  and  allowing  the  men  under  his  command  to  pillage,  while  in 
command  of  an  expedition  which  left  Brashear  City  on  the  2 2d  of  October,  1864. 

Chaplain  A.  J.  Lyon,  11th  West  Virginia  Volunteers,  to  date  December  24, 1864, 
for  absence  without  leave  and  worthlessness. 

First  Lieutenant  Stanley  Mourton,  3d  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  December 

24,  1864,  for  desertion,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  not  accpuntrng  for  public  funds 
and  property  in  his  possession. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Creighton,  25th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  December  23, 
1864,  for  absence  without  leave,  and  failure  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  infamous 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

Lieutenant  Emil  Newberger,  Quartermaster  13th  Illinois  Cavalry,  to  date  De- 
cember 28,  1864,  for  fraudulently  disposing  of  a  horse,  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Second  Lieutenant  E.  Knapp,  17th  Illinois  Cavalry,  to  date  December  27,  1864, 
for  absence  without  leave,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  t^ntleman,  and  pre- 
iodicial  to  good  order  and  military  disciphne. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  Major,  9th  Illinois  Cavalry,  to  date  December  28, 1864^ 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  allowing  his  men  to  straggle  and  pillage,  thereby 
losing  four  men,  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Dishonorably  Discharged. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  December  24, 1864 

Captain  Erasmus  B.  Witt,  205th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from  date  of  master  in, 
for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  physical  disability,  resulting  fVom 
his  own  imprudence. 

Second  Lieutenant  Philo  J.  Tuttle,  39th  New  York  Volunteers,  fVom  date  of 
muster  in,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

For  the  Week  ending  December  31,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  Lewis  Thomas,  80th  New  York  Volunteers  (20th  New  York 
State  Militia),  fh)m  date  of  muster  in,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

Wab  Depabticsnt,         1 
•  Adjutant-Gbkbral^s  Ofhce,  V 

Washington,  Dec.  13,  1864.  ) 

The  following-named  officers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  53,  series  of  1863,  from  tlie  War 
Department,  having  reported  that  satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  their  re- 
spective cases,  viz. : — 

('aptain  J.  C.  Battersby,  1st  New  York  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Edmonds,  69th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Captain  George  F.  McKnight,  12th  New  York  Battery. 

December  22,  1864. 
Captain  William  P.  Jordon,  29th  Maine  Veteran  Volunteers. 
First  Lieutenant  Edward  Freeman,  19th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
First  Lieutenant  Joel  M.  Straight,  38th  Wisoonsin  Volunteers. 

Jan.  2,  1865. 
The  following-named  officers,  charged  with  offencos,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  63,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War  De- 
partment, having  reported  that  they  are  exempt,  for  the  causes  set  opposite  their 
respective  names : — 

First  Lieutenant  Frank  Kimball,  7 5th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  he  having 
been  previously  honorably  discharged,  on  account  of  physical  disability,  by  Special 
Orders,  No.  409,  Novembisr  21,  1864,  from  this  office. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  0.  Grossman,  13dth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  he  having 
made  satisfactory  defence  before  a  Board  of  Officers  convened  in  the  field. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Dunham,  1st  Vermont  Heavy  Artillery,  he  having  made 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  Military  Commission. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

Dismissals  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  following  cases,  have  been 
revoked : — 

First  Lieutenant  John  T.  Hasson,  75th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  and  h«  is 
discharged  for  absence  without  leave,  to  date  August  1,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  D.  Paddock,  75  th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  and 
he  is  honorably  discharged,  upon  the  report  of  a  Board,  to  date  December  6,  1864, 
on  account  of  physical  disability. 
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Fbr  the  WeeJ:  ending  December  31,  1864. 

Major  Albert  A.  Pitcher,  18th  New  York  Cavalry,  and  he  is  honorably  dis- 
diargcd^  to  date  November  27,  1864. 

Captain  Simson  Hamburger,  91  st  New  York  Volunteers,  and  ho  is  honorably  dis- 
charged, to  date  November  17,  1864. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Medlicott,  2d  West  Virginia  Cavaliy,  and  he  is  honorably  dis- 
charged, to  date  October  8,  1864. 

Bestored  to  Commission. 

The  following  officers,  heretofore  dismissed,  have  been  restored  with  pay,  from  the 
date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the  vacancies  have  not 
been  filled  by  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States ; — 

First  Lieutenant  Hiram  F.  Winchester,  Ist  Regiment  Potomac  Home  Brigade, 
Maryland  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  P.  Field,  16th  New 
York  Cavalry. 

Captiun  J.*  R.  Locke,  64th  United  States  Colored  Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colooel  W.  W.  8.  Snoddy,  207th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Blakely,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  Goorg^e  Pidge,  9th  New  York  Heavy  ArtUlery. 

First  Lieutenant  Ass  Farnam,  95th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Exonerated. 

Wab  Department,        ) 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  v 
Washington,  Dea  7,  1864.   ) 
Captain  William  R.  Howe,  Assistant  A^jutant-Greneral  of  Volunteers,  heretofore 
published  as  absent  without  leave,  is  exonerated  from  such  charge,  he  having  had 
proper  authority  for  his  absence. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-  General 


Hegttlar  Nat^g. 
Appointed  Yioe-Admiral. 

Dec  22. — Rear- Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States. 

Dec  14. — Rear- Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  detached  from  command  of  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  granted  three  months'  leave. 

Orders,  &c. 

Dec  20.-^Gommodore  William  Smith,  detached  from  command  of  the  Kavy 
Yard,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  granted  three  months'  leave. 

Dec,  14. — Captain  Percival  Drayton,  detached  from  command  of  the  Hartford, 
and  granted  leave. 

Dtc.  21. — Captain  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  detached  from  command  of  the  Rich- 
mond, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Captain  Theodore  P. 
Greene,  ordered  to  command  the  Richmond. 

Dee,  28. — Captain  John  B.  Marohand,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dec,  30. — Captain  J.  B.  Marchand,  orders  of  the  28th  instant  revoked,  and  he  if 
ordered  to  duty  with  Rear-Admiral  Gregory. 
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Dec  3. — Commander  BeDJamin  M.  Dove,  detached  from  dutj  at  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  duty  in  charge  of  stores  at  Cairo,  IlL 

Commander  John  J.  Younsr,  ordered  to  command  Naval  Rendezvous  at  Brook- 
Ijn,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  5. — Commander  John  Downs,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregfory, 
for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign. 

Djc.  12. — Cominandor  Wil^am  Ronckendorff,  ordered  to  duty  as  member  of  a 
Board  at  New  York. . 

Dec.  1 3.— Commander  Samuel  Lockwood,  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  First  Light- House  District 

Dec.  14,--Commander  Peirce  Crosby,  detached  from  command  of  the  Muscoota^ 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Metacomet.  Commander  George  M.  Ransom,  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Muscoota. 
Commander  N.  C.  Bryant,  ordered  to  duty  at  Naval  Station,  Mound  City,  IlL 

Die.  16. — Commander  E.  R.  Calhoun,  detached  from  command  of  the  Saugus,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dic.  17.— -Commander  Samuel  Lockwood,  orders  as  Light-House  Inspector  saa- 
pended  for  the  present 

Dec.  28. — Commander  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Dec.  30. — George  M.  Colvocoresses,  detached  from  command  of  the  Dacotah,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Wachusett.  Commander  Napoleon  Collins,  detached  fh>m 
command  of  the  Wachusett 

Dec  3. — Lieutenant  Commander  Oscar  P.  Stanton,  ordered  to  temporary  ordnance 
duty  at  New  York.  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  C.  West,  detached  from  ordnance 
duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Dec  8. — Lieutenant-Commanders  Charles  A.  Babcock  and  Robert  Boyd,  Jr.,  or- 
dered to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  A.  Greer,  de- 
tached from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Shirk,  detached  from  the  Mississippi 
Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  Samuel  Magaw,  detached  from  command  of  the 
Florida,  and  ordered  to  commaud  the  Lenapee. 

Dx.  9. — Lieutenant-Commander  S.  P.  Quackenbush,  ordered  to  the  South  At- 
lantic Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Madigan,  detached  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Engle,  at  Philadelphia. 

Dec  14. — Lieutenant-Commander  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  detached  from  the  Hart- 
ford, and  granted  leave.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  E.  Jouett,  detached  from 
command  of  the  Metacomet,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 
Lieutenant-Commander  W.  E.  Fitzhugh,  detached  from  command  of  the  Sebago,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North,  as  a  witness  before  a  Board  in  session 
at  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant-Commander  D.  B.  Harmany,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Rendezvous  at  New  York,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command 
the  Sebago. 

Dec  16. — lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Saugus. 

Dec  20. — Lieutenant-Commander  Greenleaf  CiUey,  detached  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  placed  on  leave. 

Dec  21. — Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  J.  McDougal,  detached  from  the  East 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Camanche,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Terry,  detached  from  the  Richmond,  and  ordered 
North.  Lieutenant- Commander  George  S.  Norton,  detached  from  the  Lackawanna 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Ridimond. 

Dec  27. — Lieutenant-Commander  William  M.  Gamble,  detached  from  the  Ren- 
dezvous at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  oilers. 

D'iC  2. — Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Preston,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  5. — Lieutenant  A.  R.  Yates,  ordered  to  examination,  for  promotion  in  West 
Gulf  Squadron.  Lieutenant  Clark  Merchant,  ordered  to  physical  examination,  for 
promotion  at  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  9. — Lieutenant  Nathaniel  W.  Thomas,  ordered  to  temporary  ordnance  duty, 
at  Boston  Navy- Yard. 

Dec  14.— Lieutenant  Herbert  B.  Tyson,  La  Rue  P.  Adams,  and  John  C.  Watson, 
detached  from  the  Hartford,  and  granted  leave. 
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Dec  15. — ^Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Spencer,  ordered  to  the  Muscoota. 
Dee,  21. — ^Lieutenant  William  H.  Barton,  ordered  to  the  Lackawanna. 
Dec  21. — ^Lieutenant  Hayden  T.  French,  detached  fVom  the  Dictator,  and  ordered 
to  the  Joniata. 

Dec,  9. — Ensign  Benjamin  H.  Porter,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  }2. — Acting  Ensign  Gr.  M.  McClure,  ordered  to  special  duty  at  Erie,  Penn. 

Dec  13. — Ensign  Philip  W.  Lowry,  detached  from  the  Sacramento,  and  granted 
sick  leave.  « 

Dec  14^— Acting  Ensigns  George  D.  B.  Gliddens  and  William  H.  Whiting,  de- 
tached from  the  Hartford,  and  g^nted  leave. . 

Dec  22. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  J.  Barclay,  detached  from  the  Wachusett,  and 
granted  leave. 

Dec  31^ — Ensign  John  C.  Pegram,  ordered  to  the  Dictator. 

Dec  1. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  E,  C.  Yer  Keulen,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Dec  9. — Assistant  Surgeon  D.  McMurtrie,  ordered  to  the  Muscoota. 

Dec  14. — Surgeon  Philip  Lansdale,  detached  from  the  Hartford,  and  granted 
leave.  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Commons,  detached  from  the  Hartford,  and 
granted  leave.  Surgeon  J.  W.  Shively,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  on  board  the 
Vermont  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Macomber,  detached  from  the  Galena^ 
and  ordered  to  the  St  Louis.  Surgeon  J.  M.  Brown,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at 
Navy  Yard,  New  York.  Surgeon  J.  S.  Dungan.  ordered  to  the  Naval  Asylum. 
Surgeon  A.  L.  Gihon,  detached  from  the  St  Louis,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^ 
and  ordered  North. 

Dec  27. — Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  E.  Dodge,  detached  ftom  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Edward  D.  Pajme,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  on  tlie  reporting  of  his 
relief,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  B.  Hutchins,  detached  from  the 
Massachusetts,  on  the  reportmg  of  his  relief;  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  28. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Hudson,  detached  from  the  Onondaga, 
and  ordered  to  the  Sabine.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  Wells,  detached  trom 
the  Sabine,  and  ordered  to  the  Onondaga. 

Dec  31. — Surgeon  George  Clymer,  ordered  to  special  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec  1. — ^Paymaster  J.  S.  Post,  detached  from  the  St  Louis,  on  the  reporting  of 
his  relief;  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Dec  2. — Assistant  Paymaster  George  W.  Beaman,  ordered  to  duty  as  Assistant 
to  the  Purchasing  Paymaster  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Dec  5. — Paymaster  Henry  R.  Day,  detached  from  duty  as  Inspector  of  Stores  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  but  will  remain  Paymaster  of  the  Station. 
Assistant  Paymaster  W.  N.  Watmough,  detached  fh>m  the  Nereus,  on  the  report- 
ing of  his  relief  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Dec  7. — Assistant  Payinaster  Arthur  Burtis,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Muscoota. 

Dec  10. — Paymaster  A.  E.  Watson,  detached  from  the  Naval  Station  at  Mound 
City,  III,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Paymaster  W.  W. 
Williams,  ordered  to  Mound  City,  111.,  as  Inspector  in  charge  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing. 

Dee.  14.— Paymaster  William  T.  Meredith,,  detached  fh>m  the  Hartford,  and  or* 
dered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Dec  16. — Paymaster  Edward  Foster,  ordered  to  the  Lancaster.  Fleet  Pay* 
master  J.  B.  Rittenhouse,  detached  from  duty  as  paymaster  of  the  Lancaster,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  but  will  continue  his  duties  as  Fleet  Paymaster. 

Dec  19. — Paymaster  John  S.  Gulick,  detaohed  from  duty  as  Paymaster  of  the 
Receiving-Ship  Princeton,  and  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  but  will  con- 
tinue his  duties  as  Paymaster  of  the  Station.  Paymaster  James  D.  Murray,  ordered 
to  duty  as  Paymaster  of  the  Reoeiving-Ship  Princeton  and  of  Uie  Naval  Asylum  at 
Philadelphia. 

Dec.  23. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  G.  F.  D.  Barton,  ordered  to  the  St  Louis. 

Dec  24. — Paymaster  James  Hoy,  Jr.,  detached  from  duty  imder  Rear- Admiral 
Gregory,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relie£    Paymaster  F.  M.  Taylor,  ordered  to  duty 
uadbr  B^ear- Admiral  Gregory. 
Vol.  IIL— 13 
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Dec  28. — ^Paymaster  T.  H.  Looker,  detached  from  spedal  duty  at  Baltimore,  tfd. 
Dec  29.— Pajrmaster  Frank  0.  Crosby,  orderod  to  dutj  at  Naval  Station,  Balti- 
more^ Md. 

Dec  14. — Chaplain  Chester  Newell,  ordered  to  the  Practice  Ship  Sabine. 

Dec  23. — Chaplain  Gtoorge  Jonea,  ordered  to  the  Navj  Yard,  Washing^ton,  D.  0. 

Dec  14. — Chief  Ensrineer  Thomas  Williamson,  detached  fh>m  the  Hartford,  and 

S -anted  leave.    Chief  Engineer  James  W.  King,  ordered  to  report  to  Bear- Admiral 
regory,  at  New  York. 

^x,  21. — Chief  Engineer  George  R.  Johnson,  orderod  to  daty  at  Chester,  Penn- 
^rlvania. 

Dec  S.—First  Assistant  Engineer  Horace  Mclfurtrie,  ordered  to  duty  at  East 
Boston,  with  Chief  Engineer  Hoyt. 

D<!C  14.~Fir8t  Assistant  Engineere  F.  A.  Wilson  and  E.  B.  Latch,  detached 
from  the  Hartford,  and  granted  leave. 

Dec  30. — ^First  Assistant  Engineer  William  D.  Pendleton,  ordered  to  special 
duty  at  New  York. 

Dec  1. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  Holmes,  detached  from  the  Saga- 
more, and  waiting  orders. 

Dfic  2.— Second  AssisUnt  Engineer  George  W.  Melville,  detached  from  the 
Wachusett,  and  ordered  to  duty  in  Torpedo-boats,  under  Rear-Admiral  Porter. 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  George  R.  Holt,  ordered  to  the  Tahoma. 

Dec.  7. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  James  H.  Chasmar,  detached  from  the  Mo- 
hongo,  and  ordered  to  the  Muscoota. 

Dec  14. — Second  Assistant  Engineers  Hugh  L.  PiUdngton  and  Isaac  De  Orafl; 
detached  from  the  Hartford,  and  granted  leave. 

Due  19. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Alfred  S.  Brower,  detached  from  the  Dicta- 
tor, and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dec  20. — Second  Assistant  Engpineer  Joseph  Hooks,  detached  from  the  Passaic, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Rich- 
ard M.  Hodgson,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dec  22. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Philip  Miller,  ordered  to  the  Dictator. 

Dec  24. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  J.  Montgomory,  detached  from  the 
O&ondaga,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dec  27. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Albert  Jackson,  ordered  to  the  Spirea^ 

Dec  28. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  Edward  Gay,  detached  from  the  Tacony, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dec  31. — Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  Mclntyre,  ordered  to  the  Wachusett 

Dec  1. — ^Third  Assistant  Engineers  Lemuel  Bernard,  William  E.  Sibley,  and 
Frank  M.  Ashton,  detached  from  the  Sasramore,  and  waiting  orders.  Third  Asaiat- 
ant  Engineer  J.  F.  Knowlton,  detached  from  the  Conemaugh,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  7. — ^Third  Assistant  Engineer  J.  Henry  Lewars,  ordered  to  the  Wachusett. 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  S.  Stedman,  detached  from  the  Wachusett,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

D.'C  14. — Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  E.  Speights,  detached  from  the  Hart- 
ford, and  granted  leave. 

Dec  31. — Third  Assistant  Engineer  H.  D.  McEwen,  detached  ttom  the  Wachu- 
sett, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  examination.  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Jefferson  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Wachusett  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
J.  H.  Harmany,  ordered  to  the  Agawam. 

Promoted. 

Dec  8. — Second  Assistant  Engineers  Henry  Brown,  Henry  C.  Mollvaine,  and 
Robert  S.  Talbot,  to  be  First  Assistant  Engineers.  Third  Assistant  Engineers  Robert 
K.  Ellis,  Robert  L.  Webb,  John  C.  Cross,  James  K.  FaDon,  Charles  M  Van  Tine, 
William  H.  Crawford,  and  William  A.  H.  Alien,  to  be  Second  Assistant  Engineers. 

Dec  12. — Second  Assistant  Engineera  Thomas  H.  Bordley  and  Peter  Rearick,  to 
be  Firet  Assistant  Engineere.  Third  Assistant  Engineers  Luther  R.  Harvey  and 
James  W.  Patterson,  to  be  Second  Assistant  Engineers. 
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Ike  5. — ^Midshipmen  F.  William  Rawdon  and  George  E.  Hubbell. 

Dee,  6. — Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  Fairchild. 

Dee,  10 — Midshipman  Gustavus  J.  Guild. 

Dee,  15. — Midshipman  George  S.  B.  Sullivan. 

Dec  16. — ^Midshipman  Hanud  S.  Peck. 

Dee.  19. — Midshipman  James  S.  Tomkina.    Midshipman  F.  P.  Abercrombie. 

Dee,  24- — Gunner  H.  W.  FitzosborUf  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief. 

Dee,  29. — ^Midshipman  Borradial  Brown.    Surgeon  ^ezander  M.  Tedder. 

Dee,  30. — Midshipman  Walter  H.  Fox. 

Dropped  from  the  List. 

Dee.  19  —Midshipman  Charlbs  C.  Hoyt 

Miscellaneoiis. 

Dec,  30. — ^The  President  remits  two  years  of  the  sentenoo  of  suspension  in  (be 
ease  of  Commodore  Charles  H.  WilkoA.  ' 


iJolunteer    ^'aog. 
Ordm,  &0. 

Dee.  3. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Cook,  detached  from  the  Roanoke, 
and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  De  Bevoise, 
detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Roanoke.  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenant  C.  P.  Clark,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Dee.  8. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  G.  Saltonstall,  detached  from 
temporary  ordnance  duty  at  Boston,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadrov. 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Pierre  Giraud,  detached  from  command  of  the  Mobile, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Dee.  12. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  F.  W.  Behm,  detached  from  the  Cor- 
nubia,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dee.  14. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  D.  Upham,  detached  from  the 
Hartford,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  F.  W.  Behm,  or- 
dered to  command  N'aval  Rendezvous,  New  York. 

Dee.  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Wade,  ordered  to  temporary  duty 
on  board  the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia. 

Dec  16. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Wilson,  ordered  to  command  the 
Kapa. 

Dec  17. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  L.  N.  Stodder,  detached  A'om  the  Adela, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  22. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Dean,  ordered  to  command  the 
Gertrude. 

Dec  23. — Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Wade,  orders  to  the  Vandalia- 
levoked. 

Dec  24. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  McGloin,  detached  fhmi  the 
Grand  GuU;  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  27. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Nelson,  ordered  to  command  the 
Spirea. 

Dee,  30. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  B.  W.  Loring,  detached  from  the  Ware, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Mastera, 

Dec  15. — Edmund  A.  Roderick,  IT.  &  S.  Don.  • 

D(K.  19. — ^Thomas  Andrews,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 
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Appointed  Acting  Masters  and  Pilots, 

Dec  5. — K  A.  Decker,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec.  1. — William  Tilby  and  John  G.  Hudson,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec,  16. — Jacob  Lindeo,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  16. — John  Robmson,  William  Stewart,  W.  H.  Wroten,  Bernard  Crone, 
Frank  Rane,  John  H.  Collina,  Christopher  Lawrence,  John  W.  Grivet,  Benjamin 
Lancashire,  James  Haycock,  John  Nicholson,  Henry  Rehder,  James  Bedding,  and 
Richard  Riggs,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Masters  James  F.  Alcorn  and  J.  W.  Stapleford,  detached  from 
the  Conemaugh,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  2. — Acting  Master  George  P.  Durand,  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Dec  7. — Acting  Masters  George  R.  Durand  and  H.  S.  Borden,  ordered  to  tho 
Huscoota. 

Dec  8. — ^Acting  Master  L.  W.  Hill,  detached  from  the  Vandalia,  and  ordered  to 
the  National  Guard.  Acting  Master  G.  H.  Pendleton,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee. 
Acting  Master  Charles  Potter,  ordered  to  command  the  National  Guard.  Acting 
Master  William  B.  Newman,  ordered  to  the  Wachusett  Acting  Master  C.  M.  Mar- 
chant,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the 
National  Guard. 

Dec  9.^Acting  Masters  William  H.  Hobbs  and  J.  S.  Williams,  detached  from 
the  Adela,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  12. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Henry  North,  detached  from  the  Stepping- 
Stones,  and  gp*anted  leave. 

Dec  14. — Acting  Master  D.  C.  Eells,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  ordered  to 
the  Cambridge. 

Dec  15. — ^Acting  Master  John  White,  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  16. — Acting  Master  Foster  WiUis,  ordered  to  the  Napa. 

Dec  20. — Acting  Master  C.  M.  Marchant's  orders  to  the  National  Guard  reyoked, 
and  ordered  back  to  the  Ohio. 

Dec  22. — Acting  Master  L.  W.  Hill,  detached  from  the  National  Guard,  and  or- 
dered to  the  East  Gulf  ^jquadron.  Acting  Master  Charles  Potter,  detached  from 
command  of  the  National  Guard,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting 
Master  H.  Clay  Wade,  detached  from  command  of  the  Gertrude,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

Dec  27. — Acting  Master  J.  S.  Williams,  ordered  to  the  Spirea. 

Dec  29. — ^Acting  Master  J.  W.  Stapleford,  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 

Dec  31. — ^Actmg  Master  Samuel  C.  Cruse,  granted  sick  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns. 

Dec  2.— W.  B.  Browne,  East  Gulf  Squadron;  Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  XT.  8,  8.  She- 
nandoah ;  Charles  H.  Gaylor,  U.  S.  S.  Proteus. 

Dec  6.— William  L.  Gilley,  Potomac  Flotilla ;  Joseph  A.  Scarlett,  U.  S.  a  North 
Carolina. 

Dec  9.— Charles  R.  Haskins,  U.  a  S.  Wachusett. 

Dec  10. — George  A.  Johnson,  U.  S.  S.  Sangamon;  Denny  M.  Hayes,  Potomac 
Flotilla;  Richard  L.  Hartford,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Dec  12.— James  Courtney,  U.  S.  S.  Grand  Gulf. 

Dec  13. — L.  N.  Rollins  and  John  Davis,  Potomac  Flotilla;  Calvin  S.  Wilcox, 
U.  a  a  Alabama;  F.  H.  Lathrop,  U.  8.  a  Agawam.  * 

Dec  15.— Charles  H.  Sawyer,  U.  8  S.  Meteor;   W.  A.  De  Witt,  XT.  a  a  Selma. 

Dec  16.— Theodore  A.  Comstock,  U.  8.  8  Iosco. 

Dec  23.— John  P.  Thompson,  U.  8.  8.  LabumunL 

Dec  28. — A.  J.  Kendall  and  Henry  Richdale,  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  29.— J.  K.  N.  Graham,  U.  S.  a  Circassian. 

Dec  30.— WiUiam  C.  King,  U.  8.  8  Eutaw. 

Dec  31.— William  H.  Fogg,  U.  8.  a  MusoooU;  Paul  Boyden,  N.  A.  B.  Squadrtxi. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns^  and  ordered  to  (he  School'Ship  Savannah, 
Dec  2.— Oliver  B.  Holden,  George  B.  Wise,  and  D.  H.  Howes. 
Dec  3. — ^Maurice  M.  German  and  Adolphus  Landergren. 
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Dee,  6. — Andrew  R.  Hazard,  John  A.  Partridge,  J.  W.  (Goodrich,  Qeorge  H.  Book, 
and  Clement  H.  Perchard. 
J>9c  6. — ^Bartholomew  G.  Allen  and  Jamea  R.  Harding. 
Dec  7.— William  F.  Killgore  and  WilUam  W.  Beck. 
Dec.  8.— Albert  B.  HalL 
Dec.  9.— John  A.  Kelly. 

Dec.  10. — John  A.  Bennett,  Charles  S.  Thurston,  and  Martin  YoUosher. 
Dec  13. — George  G.  Randall,  Benj.  C.  Towusend,  and  August  Sebelin. 
Dec  15. — James  L  Wilson. 

Dec  16. — J.  W.  GkxKirich,  John  B.  Lawrence,  and  George  A.  Thompson. 
Dec.  19. — Mandeville  P.  Powers. 
Dec  20. — Heniy  J.  Dunn. 
Dec  23. — Charles  J.  Goodwin. 
Dec  27.— Charles  C.  Dunbar. 
Dec  28. — John  D.  Thomas. 
Dec  29.— -Alfred  F.  McIntTre. 
Dec  30. — George  V.  Oassedj. 
Deo.  31. — Albert  A.  Davis  and  C.  M.  Jones. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns  and  Pilots. 

Dec  12.^John  B.  Lewis,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Dec  13. — ^William  Montague,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Dec  16.— A.  Bellandi,  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  1.— :Acting  Ensigns  J.  D.  Hademan  and  William  A.  Bjme,  detached  from 
the  Conemaugh,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Norman  McLeod,  C.  Carven, 
and  Charles  Hicks,  detached  from  the  Sagamore,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  3. — Acdng  Ensign  William  Young;  detached  from  the  Mercedita,  and  ordered 
to  the  Morse.  Acting  Ensign  H.  F.  Dorton,  detached  from  the  Sophronia,  and 
ordered  to  the  Morse.  Acting  Ensign  Adolphus  Dennett,  detached  from  the  Morse, 
and  ordered  to  the  Sophronia. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Ensign  Joseph  W.  Munro,  ordered  to  the  Savannah  for  instruo- 
tion.     Acting  Ensign  H.  E.  Tinkham,  ordered  to  the  Kensington. 

Dec  7. — Acting  Ensigns  R.  M.  Clark  and  N.  Larson,  ordered  to  tlie  Muscoota. 

Dec  8. — Acdng  Ensigns  T.  B.  Stokes  and  R.  M.  Wagstaif,  ordered  to  the  National 
Guard.  Acting  Ensign  M.  W.  Tillson,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee.  Acting  Ensign  J. 
Hadfield,  ordered  to  the  Gemsbok.  Acting  Ensign  F.  W.  Sanborn,  detached  from  . 
the  Gremsbok,  and  ordered  to  the  Lenapee.  Acting  Ensign  Samuel  Carpenter, 
detached  frnm  the  Navy  Yard«  Boston,  and  ordered  to  the  National  Guard.  Acting 
Ensign  W.  A  Abbott,  detached  fVom  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  National  Guard. 
Acting  Eiisign  George  Anderson,  ordered  to  the  Nereus.  Acting  Ensign  Henry 
Taylor,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee. 

Dec  9. — Acting  Ensign  F.  A.  Stranberg,  detached  from  the  Adela,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Ensign  William  M.  Swasey,  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 
Acting  Ensign  Harvey  L  Ransom,  detached  from  tbe  Aroostook,  and  granted  sick 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Curwen,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and 
ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah. 

Dec  10. — Acting  Ensign  J.  M.  Cowan,  detached  from  the  Calypso,  and  ordered  to 
the  St.  Louis.  Acting  Ensign  Hazard  Marsh,  detached  from  the  St.  Louis,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  J.  W.  Goodwin,  detached 
from  the  Sangamon,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting 
Ensign  E.  W.  Seaman,  ordered  to  the  National  Guard. 

Dec  12. — ^Acting  Ensign  Henry  G.  Maoey,  detached  from  the  Mercedita,  aad 
ordered  to  command  the  Periwinkle  Acting  Ensign  G.  B.  Mitchell,  ordered  to 
return  to  duty  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  Acting  Ensign  John  Daley,  ordered  to  the 
Periwinkle.    Acting  Ensign  C.  H.  Danforth,  ordered  to  the  Circassian. 

Dec  13. — Acting  Ensign  W.  B.  Rankin,  detached  from  the  Restless,  on  the  report- 
faig  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  John  W.  Almy,  detached  from 
the  Wissahickon,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign 
H.  S.  Tinkham,  orders  to  the  Kensington  revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Restless. 
Acting  Ensign  H.  F.  Dorton,  detached  from  the  Morse,  and  ordered  to  the  Wisso- 
hickon.    Acting  Ensign  John  Lourie,  ordered  to  the  Morse. 
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Dec,  15. — ^Acting  Ensign  G.  W.  Baker,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  on  board  the 
Yandalia. 

Dec  16. — Acting  Ensign  Henrj  0.  Whitmore,  detached  from  the  Nantucket,  and 
ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  £.  N.  Seaman,  detadied  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Norman  McLeod,  ordered  to  the  Napa.  Acting 
Ensign  Alfred  Hornsby,  ordered  to  the  National  Guard.  Acting  Ensig^n  W.  J. 
Herring,  detached  from  the  Calypso,  and  ordered  to  the  Napa.  Acting  Ensign  Wil- 
liam B.  Arrants,  ordered  to  the  Suwanee. 

Dec  22. — Acting  Ensign  William  A.  Beattie,. detached  from  the  Sunflower,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

Dec.  2A. — Acting  Ensign  H.  E.  Tmkham,  orders  to  the  Restless  revoked,  and 
ordered  to  the  Bac. 

Dec  24. — Acting  Ensign  James  Courtney,  detached  from  the  Grand  Guli^  and 
ordered  to  the  Muscoota.  Acting  Ensign  N.  Larsen,  detached  from  the  Musoootai 
and  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf. 

Dec.  27. — Acting  Ensigns  W.  A.  Byrnes  and  Ezra  Bartlett,  ordered  to  the  Spirea. 

Dec  28. — Acting  Ensign  Peter  Howard,  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Dec  30. — Acting  Ensign  W.  B.  Trufant,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  ordered  to  the  Shawmut  Acting  Ensign  George  Smith,  detached  from  the 
Supply,  and  ordered  to  the  Bat.  Acting  Ensign  F.  A.  Strandberg,  ordered  to  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Dfc  31. — Acting  Ensign  R  R.  Barday,  detached  from  the  Augusta,  and  ordered 
to  the  Dictator.  Acting  Ensign  Theodore  Nickerson,  detached  from  the  Augusta, 
and  ordered  to  the  Bermuda.  Acting  Ensign  George  T.  MiUer,  detached  from  tho 
Dictator,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  duty. 

Appointed  Acting  Master's  Mates. 

Dec  6. — James  Hawkins,  U.  S.  S.  Acacia. 

Dec  8.— Oscar  P.  Balston,  U.  S.  S.  Agawam. 

Dec  10. — Mason  0.  Easterbrook,  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  12.— W.  J.  McFadden,  U.  S.  S.  Acacia. 

Dec  13.— -F.  A.  Dran,  U.  S.  S.  Alabama 

Dec  15.— William  D.  McMichael,  U.  S.  S.  Portsmouth;  Henry  M.  Guilford,  U.  S. 
8.  Dumbarton;  Robert  Burns,  U.  S.  S.  Shenandoah;  Edward  Nash  and  Joseph 
Recketson,  U.  S.  S.  Roanoke ;  John  Neil  and  James  Patterson,  U.  S.  S.  Roanoke ; 
George  B.  Foster,  U.  S.  8.  Genesee;  Otis  G.  Spear,  U.  S.  S.  Bienville;  Harvey 
White,  U.  S.  S.  Althea;  William  Brown,  U.  &  S.  Ft  Gaines. 

Dec  16.— Frederick  Fietz,  U.  S.  S.  George  Mangham;  Richard  Williams,  U.  S. 
8.  Philadelphia;  Edward  K.  Greene,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  17. — Edward  H.  Grier,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

.  Dec  19. — Thomas  G.  Cartwright  and  John  B.  Johnston,  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Des.  22. — Andrew  B.  Langworthy,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dsc.  23.— Oliver  O'Brien,  U.  a  S.  Canandaigua;  AlfreUd  C  Smith,  Potomac  Flo- 
tilla; Peter  M.  Beam,  Jr.,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Dec  24.— George  W.  Frear,  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  27.— H.  D.  Jones,  U.  S.  S.  Suwanee. 

Appointed  Acting  Master's  Males,  <tnd  ordered  io  (he  Schooi-Ship  Savannah, 

Dec  2.— Frederic  C.  BaQey. 
Dec  9. — Ezra  C.  Colvin. 
Dec  12.— D.  W.  Burroughs. 
Dec  13. — Henry  M.  Wadsworth. 
Dec  23.— Henry  S.  BoUes. 
Dec  27. — George  Dennis. 
Dec  29.— William  Thompson. 
Dec  30.— Allen  W.  Snow. 

Dec  1.— Acting  Master's  Mate  H.  D.  Baldwin,  detached  from  the  Conemaugb,  and 
waiting  orders. 
Dec  3. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  John  McCormick,  ordered  to  the  Nereus.     Acting 
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Master's  Mate  K  JL  Reed,  detached  from  the  Unadilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Sabine. 
Acting  Master's  Mate  G.  W.  Pratt,  ordered  to  the  Rachel  Seaman. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  U.  Lovejoy,  detached  from  the  TaUapoosa,  and 
granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Master's  Mate  C.  G.  Chamberlain,  detached  from  tho 
Suwanee,  and  ordered  to  the  Neptune.  Acting  Master's  Mate  E.  W.  Walton, 
detached  from  the  Sagamore,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  7. — Acting  Master's  Mates  C.  A.  Stewart  and  W.  H.  Fogg,  ordered  to  the 
Mascoota.  Acting  Master's  Mate  C.  S.  McCarty,  ordered  to  the  Muscootn.  Acting 
Master's  Mate  Thomas  Brown,  ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah.  Actr 
hig  Master's  Mate  W.  E.  Bridges,  ordered  to  the  Roanoke.  Acting  Master's  Mate 
Ddiuel  Ward,  ordered  to  the  Suwanee.  Acting  Master's  Mate  W.  Rushmore,  ordered 
to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah. 

Dec  8. — Acting  Master's  Mate  John  McCormick,  orders  to  the  Nereus  revoked, 
and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  F.  Bickford,  ordered  to  the  Len- 
apee. 

Dec  14. — Acting  Master's  Mates  W.  H.  Hathome,  Charles  Brown,  and  James 
Morgan,  detached  from  the  Hartford,  and  ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the 
Savannah. 

Dec  24. — Acting  Master's  Mate  H.  D.  Baldwin,  ordered  to  the  Periwinkl& 

Dtc  31. — Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  S.  Reynolds,  detached  from  the  Tulip,  and 
granted  sick  leava 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Dec  6. — Edward  W.  Seymour,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  North  CaroliiUL 

Dec  16. — Alfred  W.  Minor,  and  ordered  to  the  Soutii  Atlantic  Siquadron. 

Dec  17. — Joseph  G.  Ayres,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Ohio. 

Dec  19. — J.  H.  Wright,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Flotilla. 

Dec  27. — Michael  IL  (?oe,  and  ordered  to  the  John  Adams. 

Dec.  31. — Stephen  C.  Bartlett,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  North  CarolixuL 

Dec  1. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  R.  Ilutchins,  detached  from  the  Cone- 
maugh,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  C.  Whiddon,  detadied 
from  the  Sagamore,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  3. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  K.  Walsh,  detached  from  the  Meroedita, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  C.  Whiddon,  ordered  to  the  Wando. 

Dec  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  K.  Walsh,  ordered  to  the  Nereus. 

Dec  9. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  T.  Whybom,  detached  from  the  Adela,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Dec  10. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  H.  Butler,  ordered  to  the  Mahaska. 

Dec  14. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  H.  Blodgett,  detached  from  the  Com- 
modore Read,  and  ordered  to  the  Morse. 

Dec.  17. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  R.  Rice,  detached  from  the  Calypso,  and 
ordered  to  the  Tallapoosa.'  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  T.  Whyborn,  ordered  to 
the  Albatross. 

Dec  27. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Clendaniel,  detached  from  the 
Louisiana,  and  ordered  to  the  Nipsic.  Acting  Assistant  Surg^n  Howard  M. 
Rundlett,  detached  from  the  John  Adams,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  stnd 
ordered  North.  Aoting  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  G.  Ayres,  detached  from  tlie 
Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward 
W.  Seymour,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  K  R.  Hutchins,  ordered  to  the  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dec  28. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Holmes,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Gkorge  M.  Hatch,  ordered  to  the  Spirea. 

Dec  30. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  M.  C.  Drennau,  detached  from  the  St.  Law* 
fence,  and  waiting  orders.   « 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters, 

Dee.  1. — Charles  C.  Ward,  and  waiting  orders. 
Dec  2. — ^Warren  E.  Rice,  and  waiting  orders. 
Dec  5. — Thomas  A.  Swords,  and  waitmg  orders. 
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Dec  10. — Charles  C.  Brinokerhoffl  and  waiting  orders. 

Dee,  12. — ^Tliomas  F.  Houghton,  and  waiting  orders.  Jamos  S.  Girand,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Dec.  14. — Benj.  Abrahams,  and  waiting  orders.  Grenvillo  Bnoon,  and  waiting 
orders.  John  B.  Frock,  and  waiting  onlers.  George  W.  McLane,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Dec  16. — Austin  T.  Hubbard,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  27. — Charles  0.  Hodgdon  and  Rufus  McConnell,  and  waiting  orders, 

Dec  29. — Charles  W.  Crary,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Wood,  detached  from  the  Sagamore, 
and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  K  it  Harti 
ordered  to  the  Gov.  Buckingham.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Macmahon, 
ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edgar  K.  Sellew, 
ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  A.  Farro, 
ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  W. 
Seeley,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York. 

Dec  2. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  C.  Tripp,  ordered  to  the  SL  Louis.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  G.  C.  Boardman,  ordered  to  the  Galena.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  C.  W.  Seeley,  ordered  to  the  Crusader. 

Dx.  5. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  R.  Watkins,  ordered  to  duty  at 
Baltimore,  as  Inspector  in  Charge  of  Stores.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry 
Russell,  detached  from  the  Morse,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  George  A.  Ferre,  ordered  to  the  Morse.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Benj.  F.  Munroe,  ordered  to  the  Nereus. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Macmahon,  ordered  to  the  Kensing- 
ton.   Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edgar  K.  Sellew,  ordered  to  the  Gemsbok. 

Dec  7. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  Thomas,  Jr.,  detached  ftom.  the 
Victoria  on  the  transfer  of  stores  and  accounts,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  L.  C.  Tripp^s  orders  to  the  St  Louis  revoked,  and  he  will  remain 
attached  to  the  Otsego. 

Dec  8. — Acting  Assistant*  Paymaster  G.  W.  Burkitt,  ordered  to  the  Vicksburg. 

Dec  9. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  B.  J.  Donahue,  detached  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A.  J.  Greeley, 
ordered  to  the  Jacob  BelL  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  L.  Tullock, 
detached  from  the  Adela,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his 
accounts. 

Dec  10. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edwin  Boss,  ordered  to  the  National 
Guard.    Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  L.  Turner,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee* 

Dec  12. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  F.  Browning,  detached  from  the  Merco- 
dita,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  Frank  H.  Arms,  detached  from  special  duty  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  C.  Machette,  detached  from 
the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  his  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  J.  Bullay,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee. 

Dec  13. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  E.  Foster,  detached  from  the  Memphis, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Frank  H.  Arms,  orders  of  the  1 2th  inst  revoked,  and  ordered  to  the 
Memphis. 

Dec  14. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Warren  E.  Rice,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee. 

Dec  21. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  N.  Simpson,  Jr.,  detached  from  the 
Louisiana,  on  the  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  J.  M.  Altaffer,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  C.  C.  Brinckerhoff,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Pajrmaster  John  Macmahon,  orders  to  the  Kensington  revoked,  and 
oMered  to  the  Napa.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  M.  Hart,  orders  to  the  Qor. 
Buckingham  revoked,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  23. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  F.  Houghten,  ordered  to  the 
Aroostook.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  W.  Van  Houton,  ordered  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  0.  Tripp,  detached  from  the 
(late)  Otsego,  and  ordered  to  the  Gk>v.  Buckingham.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
B.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  detached  from  the  Aroostook,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and 
ordered  North  to  settle  his  accounts. 
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Dec  24. — Acting  Afisiatant  PajrinaBter  Thomas  P.  Houghton,  orders  to  the  Aroos- 
took revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Sophronia.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles 
D.  Mansfield,  ordered  to  the  Aroostook.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  F.  Hast- 
ings, ordered  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Dgc,  27— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  W.  Bassett,  ordered  to  the  Patapsoa 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  S.  Creevey,  detached  from  the  Patapsoo,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Dec.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  E.  Frock,  ordered  to  the  Spirea. 

Dec  29.— -Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  R.  Watkins,  detached  from  the  Alle- 
gany and  from  the  Naval  Station  at  Baltimore,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief;  and 
waiting  orders. 

Dec  30.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H.  Boardman,  ordered  to  instructwn  at 
New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  M.  Bums,  Jr.,  detached  from  the 
Stettin,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Jonathan  C.  Chapman,  detached  from  the  Commodore  Hull, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  setUe  his  accounts. 

Dec  21. — Acting  Chief  Engmeer  Alexander  McCausland,  detached  from  the  Con- 
necticut, and  granted  sick  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Urat  Assistant  Engineers. 

Dec  2.— Philander  S.  Toung,  IT.  8.  S.  Mahaska. 
Dec  13.— W.  S.  Tembohm,  U.  a  S.  Camanche. 
Dec  27.— William  Braidwood,  U.  S.  8.  Chimo. 
Dec  29 — ^Benjamin  C.  Bourne,  U.  S.  S.  luka. 

Dec  3. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  Isaac  B.  Hewitt,  detached  from  the 
Calypso,  and  ordered  to  the  Lady  Sterling. 

Dec  8. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engmeer  David  Frazer,  detached  from  the  Mo- 
bile, and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  30. — Acting  First  Assistant  Engmeer  Charles  0.  Morgan,  detached  from  the 
Grand  Gulf;  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineers, 

Dec  2.— Charles  C  Howe,  U.  S.  S.  Crusader;  John  Deturbe,  U.  S.  S.  Tahoma. 

Dec  3.— Patrick  J.  McMalion,  IT.  S.  S.  Mahaska. 

Dec  5.— Samuel  D.  Edwards,  U.  &  S.  Cambridge;  Emile  L.  Golsten,  U.  S.  & 
King  Philip ;  James  J.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  8.  Wando. 

Dec  9.— William  H.  Crawford,  U.  a  8.  Eutaw;  William  Welcker,  U.  a  8.  Len- 
apee. 

Dec.  10. — Curtis  Stanton,  U.  8.  a  Onondaga;  James  H.  Finn,  IT.  8.  S.  Cohasset. 

Dec  13.— Daniel  R.  McEhx)y,  U.  S.  a  Mendota;  Henry  M,  Noyes,  U.  S.  a  Tioon- 
deroga. 

Dec  15.— Othello  D.  Hughes,  U.  a  8.  Chocura;  Charles  W.  O'Neill,  U.  a  a 
Poppy ;  Marcellus  Villazon,  Picket-Boat  No.  6. 

Dec  16.— Michael  F.  Rogers,  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  20.— Daniel  Berry,  U.  a  8.  Passaic. 

Dec  22.— William  Sloat,  U.  a  S.  Peoria;  Charles  L.  Williams,  U.  8.  a  WlnooskL 

Dec  27. — Aaron  H.  Showerman,  U.  8.  SL  Spirea. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  Whitehill,  detached  from  the 
Conemaugh,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  P.  H.  Ken- 
dricksou,  detached  from  the  Conemaugh,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Second  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Henry  B.  Green,  ordered  to  the  Tahoma.  Acting  &coud  Assistant 
Engineer  James  Fagan,  detached  from  the  Musooota,  and  ordered  to  the  Talla- 
poosa. 

Dec.  2. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  Campbell,  detached  fh>m  the 
Pontoosuc,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief  and  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf. 

Dec  3. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  George  A.  Hall,  detached  fVom  the 
Grand  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  the  Juniper.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  James 
Sullivan,  detached  from  the  Juniper,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to 
the  Grand  Gult 
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Dec  7. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  James  H.  Pelton,  ordered  to  the 
Kouset.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Archibald  B.  McConnell,  ordered  to  the 
Squando. 

Dec  10. — ^Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  W.  Reed,  ordered  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  12. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  Lanman,  detached  from  the 
Hercedita,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec.  16. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Mcintosh,  ordered  to  the 
Freeborn.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  P.  Magaw,  detached  from 
the  Freeborn,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Florida. 

Dec  20. — ^Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  A.  Leavitt,  detached  from 
the  Wyoming,  and  ordered  to  the  Napa. 

Dec  22. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  Whitehall,  Jr.,  ordered  to 
the  WinooskL  Actmg  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  ordered  to 
the  Winooskl 

Dec  23. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Isaac  Johnson,  ordered  to  the  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dec  24. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  James  F.  Powers,  ordered  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron. . 

Dec  28. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  T.  Goff,  ordered  to  the 
Merrimack.  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  B.  Dick,  ordered  to  the 
Calypeo. 

Dec  30. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  W.  Hineline,  detached 
from  the  Victoria,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers, 

Dec  1. — John  M.  Lord,  U.  S.  S.  Hibiscus;  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  U.  Sw  S. 
Muscoota;  Joseph  T.  Vinall,  U.  S.  S.  Tallapoosa. 

Dec  2.— Michael  J.  Carroll,  U.  S.  S.  Talioma;  Charles  W.  Forbes,  U.  a  a  Con- 
necticut; William  Holland,  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut;  John  AJlen,  U.  &  a  Connec- 
ticut 

Dec  3.— Richard  Law,  U.  8.  S.  Poppy. 

Dec  10.— William  H.  Fisher,  U.  S.  a  Dai  Ching;  John  Agnew,  South  Atlantic 
Squadron;  John  Corsen,  South  Atlantic  Squadron;  William  H.  Missimer,  South 
Atlantic  Squadron ;  David  Holtz,  U.  a  S.  Saugus. 

Dec  12.— John  H.  McDonald,  U.  a  S.  Santiago  de  Cuba;  Joseph  Hunt,  U.  a  a 
Periwinkle. 

Dec  13.— Lemuel  M.  Poole,  U.  S.  S.  Mendota. 

Dec  16. — W.  L.  Lewis,  U.  S.  S.  Narcissus. 

Dec  16. — George  Anderson,  IT.  S.  a  Arkansas;  John  Lewis,  U.  a  a  Arizona. 

Dec  17.— Thomas  Holt,  U.  S.  S.  Napa;  William  H.  Demming,  U.  S.  S.  Napa; 
Stephen  Rand,  U.  S.  S.  Merrimack. 

Dec.  24.— Burt  Hamilton  and  Frederic  L.  Hearson,  U.  8.  S.  Fah-Kee. 

Dec  27.— Walter  A.  Webster,  Edward  G.  Park,  Robert  B.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Alonzo 
D.  Parsons,  and  John  M.  Yound,  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Dec  28.— WiUiam  N.  GUbert,  U.  S.  S.  Calypso;  Michael  T.  Harrigan,  U.  S.  a 
Circassian. 

Dec  29.— Humphrey  Gmglen,  U.  a  a  Fort  Morgan;  Charles  Parker,  North  At- 
lantic Squadron. 

Dec  30.— Charies  H.  Pennington,  U.  S.  S.  Republic;  Charies  S.  Cobb,  Francis 
M.  Kennedy,  Joseph  W.  Goflf,  Isaac  a  Evans,  Charles  D.  Wrightington,  and  Corey 
C.  Freeman,  ordered  to  report  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for 
duty  on  such  vessels  as  he  may  assign. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Clark,  detached  from  the 
Calypso,  and  ordered  to  the  Tallapoosa. 

Dec  2. — ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Jeremiah  Barringer,  detached  from 
Picket-Boat  No.  6,  and  ordered  to  the  Winooski. 

Dec  9. — ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  T.  Ga^aghan,  George  A.  Slight^ 
Thomas  Lorby,  and  Clark  Hartt,  detached  from  the  Adela,  and  waiting  orders. 

Dec  10. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  C.  Batchelder,  detached  from 
the  Dai  Ching,  and  ordered  North. 
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Dec  12. — ^Acting  Third  Assistanl  Engineers  William  Ellis,  William  McComb, 
John  H.  Hopkins,  and  David  J.  Lanahan,  detached  from  the  Mercedita,  and  wait- 
ing  orders.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Chester  R.  Merrill,  detached  from 
the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  reporting  of  bis  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac 
Flotilla.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  A.  Striebj,  ordered  to  the  Peri- 
winkle. 

Dec  13.— < Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  B.  Frank  Teal,  detached  from  the 
Tulip,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Die  14. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  T.  Longee,  detached  from 
tiie  Lenapee,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Fort  Morgan.  Act- 
ing Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  W.  Kent,  detached  fh>m  the  Calypso,  and 
ordered  to  the  Periwinkle.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  R.  Dunkley, 
detached  from  the  Caljrpso,  and  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus.  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Isaac  A.  Conover,  ordered  to  the  Lenapee.  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  James  Lockwood,  ordered  to  the  Tahoma. 

Dec  15. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  McCombe,  ordered  to  the 
Morse. 

Dec  17. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  G.  W.  Eiersted  and  George  A.  Dean, 
ordered  to  the  Napa. 

Dec  21. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  0.  Rogers,  detached  fVom  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Dec  22. — AcUng  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Lucius  Harlow,  ordered  to  the  Peoria. 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Campbell,  ordered  to  the  Peoria. 

Dec  23. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Jarvis  B.  Edson,  detached  from  the 
Fah-Kee,  and  ordered  to  the  Cambridge.  Actmg  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Chris- 
topher McCormick,  ordered  to  the  Cambridge. 

Dec  27. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  Hollingsworth,  ordered  to  the 
Spirea.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  Mee  and  Henrj  J.  Johnson, 
ordered  to  the  Spirea. 

Dec  28. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  Hopkins,  ordered  to  the  Mer- 
rimack. Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Geoi^  M.  Smitii,  ordered  to  the  Calypsa 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  Bertram. 

Dec  31. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  H.  Blessing,  detached  from 
the  Newbern,  and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George 
A.  Dean,  gpranted  sick  leave.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Samuel  H.  Linn, 
detached  from  the  Aries,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Domin  for  duty. 

Promoted. 

Dec  2. — Acting  Master  W.  L.  Martine,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Bnsigns  C.  P.  Taylor  and  F.  G.  Osborne,  to  Acting  Masters. 

Dec  8. — Acting  Ensign  R.  Sommers,  to  Acting  Master.  4^i"£»  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Conroy,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander. 

Dec  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Pierre  Giraud,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. 

Dec  10. — Acting  Master  B.  C.  Dean,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

Dtic  12. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Baton,  to  Actmg  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Dec  15.— Acting  Ensigns  John  White,  Joseph  A.  Bullard,  and  John  J.  Butler,  to 
Acting  Masters. 

Dec  16. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  G.  Macy,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Dec  22. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  F.  W.  Behm,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
lieutenant-Commander.  Acting  Master  George  E.  Nelson,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant    Acting  Ensign  David  Organ,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Dec  24. — Acting  Master  William  MeGloin,  to  be  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

Dec  29. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  Taylor,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Dec  31. — Acting  Ensign  John  K.  Barker,  to  be  Acting  Master. 


Dec  2. — ^Acting  ALSsistant  Paymaster  Theodore  Kitchen.    Acting  Ensign  C.  L. 
Weeden. 

6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  Stevens.    Acting  ilrst  Assistant 
neer  Charles  H.  Harrington. 
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Dec,  6. — Acting  Second  Aamstant  Engineer  W.  W.  Tunis. 

Dec  8. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Theodore  E.  Smith. 

Dec  12. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  C.  Hills. 

Dec  14. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Frank  Smith.  Acting  Assistant  Paj- 
master  H.  J.  BuUay. 

Dec  16. — Acting  Master  J.  P.  Randall 

Dec  17. — Acting  Masters  Geoi^ge  Williams  and  W.  0.  Londt.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  George  W.  Burkett 

Dec  19. — A.cting  First  Assistant  Engineer  F.  A.  Bremon. 

Dec  20. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Stephen  T.  Brown.  Acting  Ensign 
George  Kendall 

Dec  23. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  B.  Crosby,  Jr. 

Dtc  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  H.  West  Acting  Third  Asalstnnt 
Engineer  George  A.  Slight    Actincr  Master  John  Dillingham. 

Dec  30. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Isaac  Johnson. 

Dtic  31. — Acting  Ensign  John  M.  Richards. 

Dec  2. — Acting  Master's  Mates  Charles  C.  Jones  and  James  H.  Grordon. 

Dec  3. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Richard  Wilcox. 

Dec  5. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Robert  Anderson. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Master's  Mate  William  Cook,  Jr. 

Dec  7.— Acting  Master's  Mate  William  W.  Brandt 

Dec  16. — Acting  Master's  Mate  George  R.  Avery. 

Dec  19. — Acting  Master's  Mate  John  Williams. 

Dec  22. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  Joseph  J.  Tinelll  Acting  Master's  Mate  Daniel 
McCool 

Dec  30.— Acting  Master's  Mates  William  H.  Hathome,  Charles  S.  MoGorty, 
and  John  C.  Constant 

Bevoked. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  David  Girty. 

Dec  2. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  T.  0.  Reynolds. 

Dec  3. — ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  J.  Snowden  Bell 

Dec  9. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  R.  D.  Faron. 

Dec  12. — Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  R.  A.  Copeland.  Acting  Ensign  and 
Pilot  C.  B.  Parry. 

Dtc  13.7-Acting  Ensign  V.  J.  Young.    Acting  pnsign  Daniel  Lester. 

Dec  15. — Acting  Ensign  William  Bourne. 

Dtc  17. — Acting  Ensign  William  B.  Marchant  Acting  Second  Assistant  En- 
gineer  Charles  L.  Fowler. 

Dec  19. — ^Acting  Ensign  G.  B.  Mitchell  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  H. 
S.  Walcott 

Dec  22. — Acting  Ensign  Thomas  Tierney. 

Dec  28. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  James  H.  Eppes. 

Dec  1. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Christopher  H.  Foster. 
Dec  24.~Acting  Master's  Mate  E.  W.  Walton. 

Dismissed. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Peter  Innis. 

Dec  6. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Augustus  Esenwein.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  H.  D.  Kimberly.      Acting  Ensign  William  H.  Dumont 

Dec  12. — Acting  Ensign  Joseph  L.  Penfiold. 

Dec  14. — .Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Edward  Missett 

Dec  17.— Acting  Ensign  Milton  Griffith. 

Dec  23. — Acting  Ensign  A.  A.  Robinson. 

Dec  27. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  J.  Gilfillan. 

Dec  28. — Acting  Gunner  William  Finnijran. 

Dec  29. — ^Acting  Master  and  Pilot  William  Jones.  Acting  Emdgn  John  H. 
Yeatou. 

Dec  30. — ^Acting  Ensign  W.  H.  Thomas.  - 

Dec  29.— Acting  Master's  Mate  V.  B.  Gates.  ^ 
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Miscellaneous. 

Dec  9. — Sentence  of  Coiirt-Martial,  cashiering  Acting  Master  J.  W.  Caswell, 
mitigated  to  suspension  ft-om  duty  for  three  months  without  pay. 

Dec  10. — Sentence  of  Court-Martial,  dismissing  Acting  Thinl  Assistant  Engineer 
Robert  J.  Ewing,  mitigated  to  suspension  from  duty  for  two  months  on  half  pay. 
Sentence  of  Court-Martial  approved,  sentencing  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
C.  IL  Bartram  to  confinement  for  six  months. 

Dec  12. — Order  dismissing  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  O.  M.  Lawrence  revoked, 
and  his  resignation  accepted,  to  date  from  August  2d,  1864. 

Ike.  21. — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  T.  Ewing,  suspended  ftt>m ' 
duty  for  two  months  on  half  pay. 

Ike  9. — Sentence  of  Court-Martial,  dismissing  Acting  Master's  Mate  "W.  J. 
Lewis,  mitigated  to  "  suspension  on  half  pay  for  two  months,"  and  confinement  to 
the  limits  of  such  vessel  as  Rear- Admiral  Porter  may  direct  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Sentence  of  Court-Martial  approved,  that  Acting  Master's  Mate  James  H. 
McClure,  be  *'  reduced  to  the  rate  of  Ordinary  Seaman  for  fifteen  months,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  to  be  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Naval  Service 
of  the  U.  S." 

Dec  10.*-Sentence  of  Court-Martial,  dismissing  Actmg  Master's  Mate  John 
Mci^ovem,  mitigated  to  "  suspension  from  duty  for  three  months  without  pay." 

Died. 

Acting  Ensign  Edward  Winnemere,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Yantic,  on  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  of  wounds  received  in  action. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 

Dec  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  W.  Brown,  detached  from  the 
Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Dec  23. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  8.  Wetmore,  detached  from  the 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

(Mr.  Wetmore  belongs  tu  the  Miss.  Squadron,  but  was  detached  for  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  at  the  request  of  Admiral  Porter.) 

Dec  20. — Acting  Master  Michael  Hickey,  ordered  to  report  to  Acting  Rear* 
Admiral  Lee,  for  duty.    (Exchanged  prisoner.) 

Appointed  Acting  Maater^s  Mates, 
Dec  1.— W.  H.  Roberts. 
Dec  6.— Charles  £.  Pelton. 

Dec  20.^Actmg  Master's  Mate  K  N.  Wild,  ordered  to  ^port  to  Acting  Rear - 
Admiral  Lee,  for  duty. 

Appointed  Acting  Gunner, 
Dec  12. — ^David  Damon. 

Besigned. 

Dec  L — Actmg  Chief  Engineer  Edward  Merriman.  ^ 

Dec  7. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  Beauchamp. 
Dec  31. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Herman  Alms. 

Bevoked. 

Dec  1.— Acting  Master's  Mate  B.  D.  O'Bryon. 
Dec  3.-^Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  E.  L.  Morse. 
Dec  %2, — Acting  Master's  Mate  John  A.  Leaman. 
Dec  23. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Charles  Jordan. 
Dec  24.— Actmg  Master's  Mate  E.  A.  Turpin. 

Dismissed. 

Dec  2.— Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Richftrd  Nngent. 
MDec  3. — ^Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  John  C^nnel^. 
Dec  29. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  John  Thompson. 
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JUSTICE  TO  OUR  GALLANT  DEFENDERS. 

[We  have  received  several  commuuications  firom  officers  of 
high  rank,  on  the  subject  of  pay.  Among  them  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  needs  no  editorial  comment,  but  that  of  our  hearti- 
est sanction  and  earnest  hope  for  the  justice  so  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  men  who  deserve  a  thousand- 
fold what  we  can  ever  pay  them. — ^Ed.] 

THE  PAT  OF  THE  ABICT. 

Thb  present  pay  of  tho  Army  was  established  in  peaceful  times,  when  gold  was 
at  par,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  much  cheaper  than  they  txe  in  these  warlike 
times,  when  the  price  of  gold  ranges  from  two  dollars  twenty-five  to  two  dcdlars 
fifty  cents.  A  ci^tain  of  infantry,  who,  before  the  war,  received  and  lived  com- 
fortably on,  with  his  family,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  fifty  cents,  in  gold, 
per  month,  which,  ot  the  present  rate  (say  two  dollars  twenty-five  centsX  would 
now  be  worth  to  him  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  sixty  two  cents.  So  that 
now  he  gets  less  than  one-half  the  pay  he  did  in  peaceful  times,  whilst  his  expenses 
are  more  than  doubled,  and  the  risk  of  life  infinitely  greater. 

Before  the  war,  our  officers,  stationed  mostly  in  places  whore  they  could  have 
their  families  with  them,  were  seldom  obliged  to  maintain  two  separate  establish- 
ments, as  they  are  now,  when  so  completely  separated  fVom  their  families.  Tboa- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  our  volunteers,  who  rushed  to  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional flag,  when  first  assailed,  left  comfortable  homes  and  a  lucrative  busineas  to 
peril  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  tho  country.  What  a  sad  record  it  would  be  oonld 
the  number  be  stated  of  those  who  never  saw  those  homes  again,  or  returned  only 
to  find  their  inmates  in  want,  and  their  business  ruined,  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
mencing life  anew,  weighed  down  possibly  by  wounds  which  but  illy  fitted  tbem 
for  tho  additional  struggle  required.  There  are  thousands  now  in  the  service  who 
have  this  sad  prospect  before  them ;  many  who,  actuated  by  the  highest  patriot- 
ism, still  remain  in  the  field,  although  there  is  a  continued  tug  at  their  heart-strings 
to  go  home  to  provide  for  the  dear  ones  there. 

Surely  Oovemment  should  try  to  compensate  as  adequately  as  possible  those  who 
80  freely  make  these  sacrifices  for  it.  The  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  a  state 
of  war  are  many,  and  although  the  war  be  prosecuted  for  the  good  of  all,  they  are 
not  equally  shared  by  alL  Those  who  risk  their  lives  and  limbs  in  the  field,  should 
be  wqU  paid  by  those  who  remain  at  home  and  risk  neither. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  highest  credit  to  our  people,  that  their  money  has  been 
as  freely  poured  out  in  this  struggle,  as  has  the  blood  of  our  brave  soldiers  in  the 
field;  but  more  of  it  should  go  towards  paying  our  soldiers,  and  less  into  the  pock- 
ets of  those  who  do  not  do  the  fighting. 

Tho  pay  of  army  officers  is  subject  to  a  tax  by  Govemment,  which  amounts  to 
five  per  cent  on  the  excess  over  fifty  dollars  per  month,  so  that  a  captain's  is  ra- 
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duoed  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  fifty  cents,  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dcdlars  eight  cents,  or  forty-one  dollars  ten  cents  per  year ;  and  correspondingly 
for  every  other  rank.  It  certainly  would  be  a  very  proper  measure  to  exempt  the 
pay  of  officers  from  this  tax  altogether,  and  the  pay  should  be  doubled  for  all  officers 
and  soldiers  with  the  exception  of  the  general  officers,  who  do  not  need  so  large  an 
increase. 

instead  of  the  pay  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  commutation  value  of  so  many 
rations,  servants,  Ac.,  each  officer  should  receive  a  certain  fixed  salary.  This  has 
often  been  proposed  and  recommended  by  our  authorities,  but  has  never  become  m 
law,  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  well-founded  objection  to  it 

The  distinction  made  in  the  Navy,  between  the  pay  of  officers  when  on  sea  and 
on  other  duty,  is  an  admirable  one,  and  should  be  introduced  into  the  Army,  making 
the  pay  of  the  officer  doing  duty  in  the  field  higher  than  that  of  one  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  pay  of  an  officer  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders,  less  than 
either.  By  the  present  arrangement,  the  ot^cer  exposing  his  life  every  day  in  the 
field,  separated  from  his  family  and  comfertable  home,  gets  less  pay  than  one  who 
is  in  quiot  enjoyment  of  both ;  for  the  latter  draws  commutation  of  fuel  and  quar- 
ters, which  is  not  allowed  to  the  former.  This  is  placing  a  premium  upon  an 
avoidance  of  duty  in  the  field,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  bad  policy. 

Every  argument  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  favor  of  increasing  the  officers* 
pay,  applies  with  double  force  to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men,  those  who  are,  after 
all,  the  real  patriots  of  this  war. 

Congress  being  now  in  session  again,  this  important  matter  of  the  pay  of  those 
on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  welfare  of  our  country  depends,  should  occupy  its 
earliest  and  most  serious  attention.  Strengthen  the  hearts,  and  consequently  the 
arms,  of  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field,  by  providing  for  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  always  feel  amidst  the  storm  of  battle,  no  matter  what  happens  to  them, 
the  dear  ones  at  home  have  bread  to  eat  and  a  home  to  cover  them.  No  one,  except 
one  who  has  felt  the  want  of  such  a  feeling,  can  know  how  that  reflection  does 
strengthen  the  arm  and  brave  the  heart  in  time  of  peril  I 

Protect  your  de/enderSf  and  they  wiU  protect  you. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  increase  the  compensation  of  certain  officers 
of  the  Army  in  the  field.  The  first  section  provides  that  the 
commntation  price  of  rations,  to  all  officers  below  and  including 
brevet  brigadier-generals,  shall  be  fifty  cents  after  the  1st  of 
March,  instead  of  thirty  cents,  as  at  present ;  but  this  shall  not 
apply  to  officers  who  are  entitled  to  commutation  for  quarters, 
or  to  officers  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

The  second  section  relieves  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
firom  the  payment  of  income  tax.  The  third  section  provides 
that  every  officer  who  remains  in  the  service,  except  those  in 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  those  on  detached  duty,  who  get 
commutation  for  quarters,  shall  at  the  close  of  the  war  be  en- 
titled to  three  months^  pay,  on  being  honorably  mustered  out 
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of  the  service.     This  applies  to  volunteer  officers  only.     The 
above  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  is  only,  we 
hope,  a  first  step. — ^Ed.] 

♦ 

Waihxhqtok,  D.  C^  January  19, 186&. 

lb  the  Ediior  of  (he  *' United  States  Service  Magazine,'' 

Sir: — In  the  January  number  of  your  Magazine  there  is  an  article  beaded  "  A 
Word  for  the  Quartermaster's  Dep^ui;ment,"  wherein  a  statement  is  made  which  I 
wish  to  correct 

The  writer  relates  a  story,  which  he  says  **  was  rife  at  the  time,"  in  relation  to  a 
remark  said  to  have  been  ms^de  by  me  to  some  quartermaster  who  presented  a 
requisition  to  me  for  one  hundred  teams  "  to  go  to  Warrentou  or  Culpepper,  or 
somewhere  about  there,"  for  the  use  of  General  Pope's  army. 

This  story,  if  "  rife  at  the  time,"  is,  like  many  others  told  around  the  camp-fires, 
without  any  foundation  in  fact 

The  language  attributed  to  me  is  not  such  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  made  any  such  remark. 

The  writer  was  evidently  misinformed,  and  unintentionally  does  me  injustice 
when  he  attributes  it  to  me. 

By  publishing  this  correction  in  the  next  number  of  your  Magazine,  you  will 
greatly  oblige,  Yours,  tnily,  F.  H.  Rucker, 

Brigadier- General  and  Chief  Quartermaster, 

D4p6t  of  Washington, 
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REORGAOTZATION  OF  THE  ARMY.* 

A  PBEsroENTiAL  election  has  just  terminated,  and  the  war,  so 
our  enemies  say,  is  to  continue  four  years  longer.  This  being 
the  idea,  it  becomes  every  one  interested  in  the  struggle  to  gird 
up  his  loins,  buckle  on  his  armor,  and  prepare  for  the  strife  in 
the  coming  spring,  which,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  will  throw 
into  the  shade  any  which  has  yet  taken  place. 

Our  army  needs  reorganizing,  and  every  one  is,  or  should  be, 
clamorous  for  it.  Our  system  is  defective,  Taore  so  than  that  of 
the  rebels,  and  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  coming  winter 
to  remedy  its  defects. 

We  commenced  this  war  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing, growing,  until  now  it  is  colossal,  and  far  exceeds  the  propor- 
tions assigned  it  in  anticipation  by  our  greatest  military  minds. 
Perhaps  in  nothing  have  the  civil  powers  of  the  Government 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  in  disregarding  the  councils  of  our 
military  men.  General  Scott's  assertion  in  regard  to  thirty 
thousand  men  and  a  Hoche  to  lead  them,  at  the  ocginning  was 
received  with  incredulity,  and  the  now  celebrated,  and  pre-emi- 
aently  sane  Sherman  was  declared  insane  for  stating  that  two 
hundred  thousand  men  were  required  to  carry  on  operations  in 

*  Thia  article,  by  a  distinguished  general  now  in  the  field,  should  command  uni- 
versal attention.     It  is  well-reasoned  and  practical. — Ep, 

Botflred  Mcordlnz  to  Ant  of  Conirress,  In  the  year  1S65,  by  G.  R  RinnAEoson,  is  the  Clcrk?t 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Soatheni  District  of  Hew  York. 
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the  Missisgippi  Valley.  That  the  advice  of  such  men  should 
have  been  disregarded  at  first  was,  perhaps,  considering  all 
*  things,  but  natural.  But  now  that  our  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  betore  us,  to  discard  such  advice  is 
not  only  unnatural ;  it  is  criminal.  When  we  are  suffering  a 
slight  indisposition  we  are  willing  to  try  the  simple  pill  of  some 
good-natured  quack  as  a  remedy,  but  when  our  complaint  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  dangerous  illness,  we  eagerly  seek  the 
advice  of  the  most  experienced  and  talented  medical  man  we 
can  find.  Our  "  sick  man^"  as  they  called  Turkey  some  years 
ago,  is  dangerously  ill.  We  have  called  in  for  consultation  a 
large  number  of  Doctors,  some  of  whom  are  capable,  but  many 
are  mere  quacks,  whose  advice,  if  we  do  not  discharge  them, 
may  outweigh  in  the  end  the  opinions  of  the  capable  ones  and 
kill  our  sick  man. 

It  used  to  be  a  jest  in  the  Mexican  war  that  the  Mexicans 
had  almost  as  many  generals  as  pnvates  in  their  army,  and  we 
seem  fast  approaching  that  point  m  our  organization.  Take  up 
an  army  register  (if  a  recent  one  had  been  published  the  effect 
would  be  more  startling),  and  look  over  our  list  of  general 
officers.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  there  are,  and  still  more 
astonishing  how  many  have  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and  laid 
away  on  the  shelf  to  make  political  speeches  or  command  posts 
v^ich  might  be  better  commanded  by  captains,  at  a  much  less 
expense  to  the  Government.  One  hundred  and  fifty  brigadier 
and  seventy  major-generals  is  an  ample  allowance  for  half  a 
million  of  men.  We  have  something  like  three  hundred  of  the 
former  and  one  hundred  of  the  latter,  whilst  many  of  the  briga- 
dier-generals have  major-generals*  commands  in  the  field,  and  our 
brigades  are  commanded  by  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  arid 
majors.  Many  of  thegeneral  officers  now  in  service  are  notoriously 
incompetent,  others  are  unwilling  to  perform  the  duties  assigned 
them  in  active  service,  and  have  mfluence  enough  to  obtain  com- 
fortable easy  places  out  of  the  field,  which  could  be  quite  as  well 
filled,  perhaps  in  many  cases  better,  by  officers  of  inferior  rank 
who  nave  been  disabled  doing  their  duty  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
These  surplus  generals  should  be  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
not  only  to  rid  tlie  service  of  unworthy  members,  but  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  reward  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
capable  and  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  soldiers  in  the 
field. 

The  number  of  general  officers  will  thus  be  considerably  re- 
dticed;  the  expenses  of  the  war  lessened,  and  the  Government 
be  enabled  to  reward  many  meritorious  officers  who  are  now 
necessarily  neglected  and  are  performing  the  duty  without 
either  the  pay  or  the  rank.  To  aetermine  those  who  should  be 
mustered  out,  a  board  of  competent  general  officers  should  be 
convened  in  each  army,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine 
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and  report  upon  the  services,  claims,  and  capabilities  of  all 
cenerafe  serving  with  or  formerly  on  duty  in  such  army,  with 
me  recommendation  in  each  case.  These  reports  should  be 
submitted  to  a  general  board  with  orders  to  continue  the  inves- 
tigation, and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  such  as  should  be 
mastered  out. 

A  law  of  Congress  authorizes  the  President  to  confer  upon 
volunteer  oflScers  rank  by  Brevet,  But  •by  a  singular  provision 
the  brevet  oflScer  cannot  draw  the  pay  of  his  brevet  grade. 
This  is  a  most  unjust  and  impolitic  law,  and  is  as  much  as  say- 
ing that  whilst  the  Government  wants  and  will  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  oflScers  of  a  certain  grade,  it  is  unwilling  to  remunerate 
them  with  a  corresponding  pay.  Surely  this  is  not  offering 
much  inducement  to  officers  to  strive  tor  promotion,  and  no 
capable  military  force  can  be  created  unless  such  inducement  is 
shown,  more  especially  now  that  the  reduced  value  of  our  cur- 
rency is  such  that  very  many  officers  of  inferior  rank  could 
more  easily  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
families  by  returning  to  those  pursuits  in  civil  life  which  they 
left  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  By  the  regulations  a 
brevet  officer  cannot  exercise  his  brevet  rank  in  command  un- 
less speciall V  assigned  by  the  President.  If  an  officer  is  worthy 
of  brevet,  he  is  fitted  to  exercise  a  corresponding  command 
without  its  being  made  necessary  for  him  to  use  political  or 
other  influences  to  get  himself  assigned  by  the  President.  Con- 
gress therefore,  instead  of  making  the  brevet  an  empty  title, 
should  confer  upon  brevet  officers  not  only  the  absolute  right 
to  command  according  to  rank,  but  the  right  to  draw  the  cor- 
resDonding  pay. 

But  there  is  another  law  of  Congress  which  acts  with  still 
greater  iniustice  upon  officers,  more  especially  those  of  the 
lower  graaes.  It  is  that  in  reference  to  servants.  Each  officer 
of  the  army  is  by  law  entitled  to  commutation  for  a  certain 
number  of  servants  varying  from  one  to  four.  This  commuta- 
tion is  made  up  as  follows : 

The  pfty  of  a  private  soldier $11  00 

The  clothmg  allowaace  of  a  private  soldier 2  6Q 

One  ration  per  day  commuted  at  thirty  cents % 9  00 

Total  monthly  allowance  for  servant $22  60 

^  An  officer  is  frequently  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  servant  from  civil  life,  and  by  the  old  laws  and 
r^nlations  he  was  allowed  to  use  a  private  soldier  as  such  by 
having  him  so  mustered,  deducting  from  his  pay  account  the* 
pav  and  clothing  to  which  the  soldier  was  entitled  (thirteen 
dwlars  and  fifky  cents),  and  dropping  the  soldier^  ration  from' 
the  company  return.    Thus  the  officer^  instead  of  the  Govan- 
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ment,  bore  the  expenses  of  a  private  soldier,  whose  services  the 
Government  conld  claim  at  any  time  it  wanted  them. 

The  first  amendment  made  to  this  law  bv  Congress  was  to 
declare  that  the  increased  pay  (two  dollars)  alloweaprivate  sol- 
ders should  not  applv  to  ofheers'  servants,  so  that  the  comnrn- 
tetion  value  on  the  oflicer's  pay  acconnt  remained  eleven  dollars 
instead  of  bein^  increased  to  thirteen  dollars,  and  l)y  a  subse- 
qncnt  Act  to  sixteen  dbllars  per  month.  (Section  4,  Act  ap- 
proved 17th  July,  1862.) 

The  next  act  affecting  this  subject  is  that  passed  h^  Congress 
and  approved  June  15th,  1864.  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  it  is 
Provided,  That  if  any  ofl5cer  in  the  regular  or  volunteer  forces 
shall  employ  a  soldier  as  a  servant,  sucn  oflScer  shall  not  be  en- 

S'tled  to  any  pay  or  allowances  for  a  servant  or  servants,  but 
lall  be  subject  to  the  deduction  from  his  pay  required  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  define  the  pay 
and  emoluments  of  certain  officers  of  the  Army,  and  for  otner 
purposes,"  approved  July  17th,  1862.  This  latter  law  reads: 
"  Tnat  whenever  an  officer  of  the  Army  shall  employ  a  soldier 
as  his  servant,  he  shall,  for  each  and  every  month  during  which 
said  soldier  shall  be  so  employed,  dednct  from  his  own  monthly 
pay  the  full  amount  paid  to  or  expended  by  the  Government 
per  month  on  account  of  said  soldier." 

It  results  from  these  laws  that  a  lieutenant  or  captain  who 
employs  a  soldier  as  a  servant  loses  not  only  the  commutation 
for  his  servant  as  stated  above  (twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents),  but  also  all  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  Boldier, 
viz. : — 

1     Commutation  for  servant $22  50 

**'    Monthly  pay 16  00 

"{0  Monthly  clothing » 2  60 

r '  Monthly  rations 0  00 

Total  deduction  fVom  ofBcor^s  pay $50  00 

A  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major,  entitled  to  two  ser- 
vants, each  loses  seventy-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  abrigadier- 
►  general,  entitled  to  three  servants,  loses  ninety-five  dollars;  and 
a  major-general,  entitled  to  four  servants,  loses  one  hundred 
ahd  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  of  his  pay  for 
employing  07ie  soldier  as  servant.    This  surely  conld  not  nave 
been  the  mtent  of  the  law.    If  so,  it  is  not  only  unjust  but  very 
^  unreasonable,  for  the  Government  is  not  only  remunerated  for 
'the  loss  of  the  soldier's  services,  but  is  paid  by  the  oflicer  for 
the  privilege  of  using  him,  whilst  the  ofiicer  has  to  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  of  the  soldier,  his  wages  as  servant. 

Now  it  generally  happens  in  the  field  that  it  is  out  of  the 
<]^e8tion  for  ofl9cers  to  obtain  private  servants,  more  especiaUy 
hue  ofiicers,  all  the  negroes  who  come  into  our  lines  being 
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offered  superior  inducement*  by  the  Government.  To  employ 
a  soldier  tiien  is  the  only  resource  of  an  officer  to  do  those  thou-, 
sand  and  one  thin^  ivmch  he  cannot  do  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  his  military  duty.  These  laws  are  both  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and  should  be  at  once  amended,  for  they  are 
creating  very  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  a  class  of  men  who 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  us  in  carrying  on  the  present 
stmagle.  i 

There  are  several  of  the  laws  already  passed  by  Congre^ 
which  need  overhauling  and  amendment.  Now,  in  regard  to 
those  new  laws  which  Congress  should  pass  to  increase  me  effi- 
ciency of  our  army.  /  .  \ 

The  Jlrst  one  should  be  a  law  making  the  regiments  of  volui^, 
teers,  after  once  being  mustered  into  me  service  of  the  United^ 
States,  United  States  forces  in  eveiy  respect,  allpromotions  and^ 
appoint^ients  in  which  shall  be  made  by  the  Greneral  Goven;i-j 
meat. 

At  the  commencement  ^f  the  war,  in  1861,  volunteer^  in, 
regiments,  companies,  and  batteries,  flocked  to  the  service,  offi- 
cered^ in  many  cases,  by  incompetent  officers,  and  having  in  \\iq 
ranks  many  men  capable  of  making  good  officers  in  time,  nun^-;^ 
bers  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  the  highest  rank.  Gradu^llyJ 
as  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  military  j^rofession  d^? 
veloped  themselves,  a  portion  of  the  most  indilierent  of  \iiie* 
officers  were  weeded  out,  ^nd  better  men,  although  not  in  all 
cases  the  b^t,  were  substituted  in  their  places.  iBut,  unfqrtu-*. 
nately,  no  well  organized  system,  founded  upon  military  merit 
sis  it  developed  itself,  could  be  instituted,  Irom  the  fact  that 
each  State  appointed  its  own  officers;  and  as  there  was  no 
means  by  which  the  Governors  could  be  informed  of  those  beat 
fitte<^  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to  fill  the  positions,  they 
were  frequently  governed  more  by  political  and  personal  ^n- 
siderations  than  any  thing  else  in  making  the  appointments. 
This  has  given  rise  to  much  discontent  and  heartburning  amongst 
those  who,  having  a  real  aptitude  and  liking  for  the  profession, 
h^ve,  by  their  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  gained  the; 
i^probation  and  warm  recommendation  of  their  mihtarv  saipeh. 
nors.  Nothing  is  so  disheartening  to  one  with  the  true  feelings, 
of  a  soldier  as  to  have  his  just  elauns  to  promotion  overlookeS, 
and  to  have  one  he  knows  in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  positioa^ 
appointed  in  his  place.  ! 

Of  cQorse  where  there  aret,  so  naany  appointing  powers,  tbet* 
rules  governing  the  appoii^tments  will  be  various ;  and  whilst  ' 
sqcae  governors,  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  trqops ! 
firom  meir  States,  will  not  make  an  appointment  unless  bax^kad:: 
by  jml}t9xry  recommendation,  others,  and  we  are  sorry  to  $ay 
thepaajprity,  s^n^  actnatjed  by  exaetiy  the  opposite  feeling,  wdct 
to .  rciga^d  with,  sp^ial  joftlou^y  any ,xnili^ry  jjiterference.  w\^  * 
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their  prerogative  of  the  appointing  power.  It  results  from  this 
state  of  things  that  in  some  reriments  yonng,  active,  enterpri- 
sing, soldierly  men  rise  to  the  h^est  rank,  and  not  nnfrequently 
are  taken  up  by  the  General  Government  and  made  General 
officers,  whilst  in  other  regiments,  serving  probably  in  the  same 
brigade,  men  equall;^  meritorious  are  entirely  overlook^,  and 
become  disgusted  with  the  service.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have 
no  uniform  system  of  promotion  and  appointments  under  which 
any  one  who  distingmshes  himself  may  be  certain  of  receiving 
reward.  Thp  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  render  the  pun- 
ishment of  it  certain  and  speedy :  so  the  best  way  to  promote 
merit,  in  the  military  as  well  as  in  all  other  professions  or  pur- 
suits^ is  to  render  the  recognition  of  it  sure  and  systematic. 

ne  hazard  nothing  in  sayinff  that  we  have  in  our  service 
the  finest  nlaterial  for  an  army  that  the  world  can  produce,  but 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it  we  must  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations,  and  follow  some  military  rule  in  organi- 
zing it.  We  might  just  as  well  expect  our  projectiles  to  violate 
Newton's  laws  and  describe  special  curves  for  our  benefit,  as  to 
expect  to  form  an  army  out  of  our  material  without  ffoing  the 
right  way  about  it.  Men  and  officers  of  every  grade  should 
be  taught  to  look  to  those  above  them  as  the  source  of  all  pro- 
motion, and  to  strive  to  please  them,  not  by  a  cringing  subserv- 
iency, but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  high  and  noble  desire  to  obey 
orders,  enforce  discipline  and  regularity,  and  by  coolness  and 
bravery  in  time  of  danger.  In  this  way  only  can  soldiers  be 
made. 

But  it  will  be  objected  to  this  that  military  men  are  as  liable 
to  make  mistakes  as  any  others,  and  as  liable  as  any  to  be  gov- 
«med  by  prejudices  and  partialities.  Those  who  make  this 
objection  understand  but  little  of  the  military  profession,  and  a 


tary  ones  are  going  to  be  any  more  successful  ?     The  military 

Erofession  is  like  all  others  in  one  respect  at  least.  All  who 
elong  to  it  have  one  ^eat  object  in  view — success.  And  no 
officer  fit  for  his  position  will  allow  prejudice  or  partiality  to 
force  him  to  select  an  incompetent  assistant,  because,  if  he  aoes 
his  eiroerience  on  the  field  will  have  taught  him  that  his  assistant 
will  ftiil  him  at  a  critical  period  and  jeopardize  what  he  is 
striving  for — military  success.  What  merchant  of  any  stand- 
ing would  select  his  own  brother  if  he  were  not  a  competent 
sanor,  to  command  one  of  his  vessels  about  to  make  a  danger- 
ous voyage  with  a  valuable  cargo  ?  And  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  in  making  a  selection  for  tue  most  difficult  operation  in  the 
world — ^the  handling  of  men  in  battle — one  would  be  less  care- 
ful than  in  protecting  mere  property  ?    No,  military  men  are 
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bonnd  by  every  consideration  to  select  those  best  capable  of 
assisting  them  in  the  oi>erations  before  them,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  will  do  it.    If  they  fail  nobody  else  can  succeed. 

In  any  other  countrjr  in  the  world  it  would  appear  frivolous 
and  absurd  to  ui^e  this  view  of  the  case  with  so  much  argu- 
ment, but  we  are  writing  in  America  and  for  the  American 
public,  which  heretofore  has  had  little  necessity  for  or  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  what  is  requisite  to  create  and  maintain  a 
large  army. 

AH  our  three  years'  regiments  are  now  very  much  reduced, 
and  in  many  cases  two  and  three  of  the  remnan&  are  consolida- 
ted into  one  Regiment  or  Battalion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  name  and  record  of  some  of  these  regiments  become  oblit- 
erated. Instead  of  providing  new  regiments,  in  which  all,  both 
men  and  officers  are  incomnetent  from  want  of  experience,  th^se 
old  regiments  should  be  filled  up  to  the  maximum  standard,  so 
that  full  use  mav  be  made  of  the  old  material  in  them.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  will  be  after  the  French  system,  to  omtnize 
each  regiment  into  three  battalions  of  four  companies.  One  of 
these  battalions  should  be  kept  at  home  to  organize,  drill,  and 
equip  the  new  recruits,  and  when  one  of  the  field  battalions  be- 
comes reduced  and  in  want  of  reorganizinff,  it  should  be  ordered 
home,  and  the  home  battalion  taSe  its  place  in  the  field.  iBy 
this  means  the  regiments  will  be  kept  full  and  in  an  organizea 
and  efficient  condition. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
if  he  >vill  but  reflect  that  these  home  battalions  can  be  thrown 
into  the  field  at  short  notice  and  at  a  critical  period  of  a  cam- 
paign, as  just  so  many  well  organized  re-enforcements.  Let  any 
one  consiaer  the  effect  upon  the  campaign  last  summer  in  V^ir- 
ginia  could  each  one  of  our  tired,  worn-out  raiments  have  been 
reinvigorated  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  with  a  battalion  of 
four  hundred  fresh  well  disciplined  men :  or  the  effect  of  such 
a  force  thrown  into  Washington  or  Baltimore  during  Early's 
operations  in  Maryland.  During  the  whole  of  this  war,  we  have 
entered  upon  every  campaign  without  any  reserves  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  need ;  a  thing  no  military  man  in  any  other 
country  \70uld  think  of  for  a  moment.  It  is  true,  we  have  had 
the  whole  country  to  draw  on  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  reserve^  Prop- 
erly so  called,  is  a  well  organized  force  to  throw  into  a  breach 
at  a  critical  period,  not  a  disorganized  mass  such  as  our  npw 
regiments  form  when  first  sent  into  the  field.  A  reserve  of 
forty  thousand  men  organized  in  Pennsylvania  last  winter  would 
have  enabled  us  to  hurl  Early  across  the  Potomac  without  draw- 
ing a  single  man  from  our  otner  armies.  Ileretofore  our  want 
of  experience  has  been  our  excuse,  but  this  will  serve  us  no  lon- 
ger, and  by  a  timely  foresight  we  should  provide  against  the 
repetition  of  the  border  scenes  of  last  summer. 
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Ever  since  tins  war  commenced  it  has  been  dinged  into  onr 
ears  by  politicians,  newspaper  correspondents,  and  othet  high 
authorities,  that  the  rebellion  was  to  be  put  down  in  thirty, 
sixty,  ninety  days,  &c.,  when  military  men  servin^in  the  field 
have  been  well  aware  from  the  signs  before  them  that  there  waa 
no  truth  in  the  cry.  This  cry  is  now  stronger  than  ever,  and 
we  are  every  day  told  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy,  the  dis- 
content of  his  men,  their  numerous  desertions,  and  their  want 
of  food.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  get  as  many  men  as  they 
want,  and  that  some  of  them  desert ;  but  those  who  remain  fight 
with  just  as  much  determination  as  ever,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
food  among  them,  and  not  likely  to  be  with  such  a  large  extent 
of  agricultural  country  under  their  control,  and  the  will  of  a 
despot  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions  even  if  the  rest  of  the 
population  has  to  starve.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  number  of  armies  which  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah has  supported  for  the  past  three  j^ears,  and  the  lar^e 
amount  of  provisions  which  Greneral  Sheridan  has  recently  <fo- 
Btroyed  there ;  and  the  present  bold  move  of  the  talented  Sher- 
man adds  force  to  the  argument.        ^ 

Our  people  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  about  "gobbling 
up"  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men  after  it  is  once 
defeated,  that  they  really  begin  to  think  such  things  ought  to 
be  of  every  day  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  yearly  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea.  There  has  scarcely  been 
a  great  battle  during  the  war  in  which  our  army  has  been  suc- 
cessful, but  what  our  people  have  cried  out  "  the  backbone  of 
the  Rebellion  is  broken,"  "  the  enemy  has  met  with  a  defeat 
which  he  can  never  recover,"  "  his  army  is  totally  broken  up," 
&c.,  as  prominent  examples  of  which  we  may  cite,  Antietam, 
Grettysburg,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Atlanta.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  our  army  is  worsted  the  people  on  the  other  side  (we 
are  all  of  one  stock)  cry  out  "  the  fcKleral  army  totally  defeated," 
"  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  insured,"  ''  the  enemy 
has  received  a  blow  which  must  convince  him  we  are  not  to  be 
conquered,"  &c.,  for  examples  of  which  we  refer  to  the  seven 
days^  fight,  Pope's  Bull  Eun,  Cane  Eiver,  &c. ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  large  armies  continue  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  the  rebellion  is  not  yet  put  down,  nor  is 
the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  established. 

The  former  result  can  bo  obtained  in  time^  provided  we  make 
proper  use  of  the  material  we  have  on  hand ;  but  in  order  to 
arrive  at  that  end  in  the  shortest  time,  not  a  week  nor  a  day 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  our  material. 

Although  not  of  a  desponding  nature,  we  are  not  among  those 
who  consider  the  rebellion  at  its  last  gasp ;  and  are  in  favor  of 
BO  providing  against  contingencies  tnat  the  war  cannot  last 
twelve  months  longer,  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
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cumstances.  If  all  our  armies  are  in  good  serviceable  condition 
in  the  spring,  and  we  have  thirty  or  forty  thousand  well  disci- 
plined reserves  to  use  at  any  point  where  most  needed,  we  see  great 
nopes  of  attaining  the  end  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  whofe  na- 
tion, indeed  of  the  whole  world,  are  now  anxiously  turned,  during 
the  coming  year.  If,  which  God  grant,  we  do  not  have  to  make 
use  of  this  lai^  force  in  the  spring,  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  Knowing  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  we  have 
been  fully  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  and  of  reflecting  that 
we  are  better  off  than  if,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, we  had  been  defeated,  or  the  struggle  prolonged.  Besides 
which,  the  money  and  time  spent  in  organizing  this  large  force 
are  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away,  since  there  are  a  good  many 
clouds  of  war  rising  all  over  the  world ;  we  have  several  ac- 
counts to  settle  after  this  war  is  over ;  and  there  is  no  telling 
when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  some  of  the  well  disci- 
plined legions  of  Europe  in  arms. 

To  prove  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  idea  in  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  for  further  efforts,  we 
need  only  cite  the  answer  given  by  the  Commander-in-chief  a 
few  days  ago  in  New  York  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  did  not  believe  that  mneiy  aays  would  bring  the  end.  He 
significantly  answered.  "I  am  not  a  *  ninety  dajrs'  man;  but 
we  shall  see  what  will  nappen  in  sim  monthsP  If,  m  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  military  authority  in  the  land,  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  war  will  continue  for  six  months  longer,  are  we  justi- 
fied in  disr^arding  such  an  opinion  and  delaying  for  a  single 
day  the  preparations  which  can  alone  insure  its  successful  ter- 
mination? 

Ih  TBS  FiEUV  January  1,  1865. 
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NAPOLEON  I.— A  BIBUOGBAPniCAL  SKETCH. 

EXTEACT  FBOM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOB. 

Dear  Sir  : —  *  *  *  My  query  had  more  especial  reference  to  those  lives 
(Metnoirea  pour  servir)  which  do  not  deal  with  the  external  and  public  acta  of  the 
man  alone,  but  give  you  insight  into  his  motives,  his  essential  and  distinctive  quali- 
ties. 

Whatever  I  once  had  of  faith  in  the  correctness  of  "  History,**  has  been  rudely 
shocked  by  what  I  have  soon  in  this  war  of  how  "  History'*  is  made.  *'  Facts"  I 
am  skeptical  of.  Character  I  believe  in.  And  I  want  to  get  such  knowledge  as  I 
can  of  Napoleon's  self.    ♦    ♦    ♦  I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  D.  M. 

Jn  answer  to  our  correspondent's  question,  a  question  which 
many  a  military  reader  is  doubtless  ready  to  put,  it  might  be 
BuflScient  to  pomt  out  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne ;  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes  ;  the  records  of  Napoleon's  conversations  at 
St.  Ilelena  conveniently  collected  in  Abbott's  "  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena"  (New  York,  1855);  and  the  "  Correspondance  de  Na- 
poleon I.,"  now  publishing  by  order  of  Napoleon  III.  But 
no  one  or  two  books  are  suflScient  to  give  a  complete  view  of  such 
an  extraordinary  man,  and  we  have  thought  that  a  glance  at 
the  whole  field  of  Napoleonic  literature,  pointing  out  what  has 
already  been  done  towards  throwing  light  on  the  cliaracter  and 
career  of  the  greatest  personage  of  modem  times,  if  not  "  the 
foremost  man  of  all  tins  world,"  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  correspondent  and  to  our  readers  in  general ;  the  more  so 
as  such  a  sketch  does  not  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  before. 

The  age  of  Napoleon  is  one,  of  the  delineation  of  which  his- 
tory and  biography  will  never  be  weary.  Such  is  the  variety 
of  incidents  which  it  exhibits — ^the  splendid  and  heart-stirriuff 
events  which  it  presents — the  immortal  characters  who  played 
their  part  on  its  stage — and  the  important  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  their  deeds,  that  the  interest  in  its  delinea- 
tion, so  far  from  diminishing,  seems  rather  to  increase  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  will  continue  through  all  succeeding  ages, 
like  the  eras  of  Themistocles,  Caesar,  and  the  Crusades,  to  form 
the  noblest  and  most  favorite  subjects  of  historical  description. 
Already  more  than  ten  thousand  works,  including  pamphlets, 
have  been  written  on  Napoleon  or  on  the  events  of  Ids  reign, 
forty  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  campaign  of  1815.  Amid 
such  an  immense  mass  of  material,  it  will  only  be  possible  here 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

During  the  Emperor's  tenure  of  power,  his  iron  despotism 
kept  the  French  press  in  shackles,  while  a  state  of  war  made 
his  private  life  as  much  a  sealed  book  to  the  outer  world  as  that 
of  J  efferson  Davis  is  now. 
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B^mninff,  therefore,  with  French  writers,  and  following  the 
order  of  publication,  we  note  first  Fabry's  three  works,  "  La 
Regence  a  Blois,"  "  Itin^raire  de  Buonaparte  depuis  son  depart 
de  Doulevant,"  and  "  Itineraire  de  I'ile  d'Elbe  h  I'ile  Samte 
Helene"  (Paris,  1814,  1815,  1816).  These  narra-tives  are  not 
favorable  to  Napoleon,  but  they  contain  some  curious  details. 

In  1823  was  published  "  Memoires  pour  servir  h  I'histoire  de 
France  sur  Napoleon,"  written  at  St.  Helena  by  Generals  Gour- 
gand  and  Montholon,  and  published  from  manuscripts  corrected 
throughout  by  the  Ex-Emperor's  own  hand.  The  later  volumes 
contam  Napoleon's  notes  on  the  various  works  of  Jomini, 
DumaB,  De  Pradt,  Pillet,  Rogniat,  Chabouillon,  and  others. 
The  whole  present,  if  not  facts  and  motives,  at  least  what  Bona- 
parte desired  to  go  forth  to  the  world  as  such.  Gourgand's 
character  suffered  in  1827  from  the  revelations  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  found  among  the  documents  at  the  Colonial 
Ofldce,  some  which  showed  General  Gourgand  as  either  betrav- 
ing  his  master  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  London,  or  else  as  guilty  of  falsehood.  The 
sharp  paper  controversy  which  ensued  was  expected  by  Scott 
to  lead  to  a  duel,  which  he  made  preparations  to  meet, 
writing  to  Clerk,  "/  will  not  balk  him^  Jackie?^  Mon- 
tholon, subsequently,  while  sharing  Louis  Napoleon's  impris- 
onment at  Ham,  wrote  "Histoire  de  la  Captivito  de  Ste. 
Helene"  (Paris,  1846),  which  was  translated  and  published  in 
England  and  this  coimtry.  General  Montholon,  the  companion 
in  exile  of  Napoleon,  was  also  his  executor,  and  thereby  came 
into  possession  of  all  his  papers.  The  Emperor,  before  his 
death,  specially  charged  him  not  to  publish  any  memoir  or  doc- 
ument conoeming  nim  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Hence  the  delay  in  issuing  this  book.  Its  details  of  the  i)etty 
and  absurd  controversies  with  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena  must 
be  read  in  connection  with  Forsyth's  "  History  of  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  the 
late  Lieutonant-Greneral  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  official  docu- 
ments not  tefore  made  public"  (3  vols.,  London,  1853). 

S^gur's  ftmous  work,  "  Ilistoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande 
arm6e  pendant  l'ann6e  1812"  (Paris,  1824),  which  appears  to 
be  written  with  fairness,  nevertheless  gave  rise  to  numerous 
hostile  critidsms,  particularly  that  of  General  Gourgand,  which 
led  to  a  duel  between  them  in  1825.  As  a  work  for  the  mili- 
tary student  it  is  recommended  by  Marmont  (a  very  high 
antnorityV  abng  with  the  Archduke  Charles's  "  Principles  of 
Strate^''#md  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Cjt. 

"  Histoire  de  I'ambassade  dans  le  grand-duch6  de  Varsovie  en 
1812,"  by  M.  de  Pradt  (Paris,  1815).  The  author  of  this  dam- 
aging work,  almoner  to  the  Emperor,  and  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
was  appointed  in  1812  Minister  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
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ijaw ;  but  having  failed  to  ftilfil  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor, 
he  was  disgraced,  De  Pradt  represents  Napoleon  as  sayinff 
that  but  for  him  he  would  have  made  the  conquest  of  the  world! 
His  book  is  written  with  great  bitterness,  but  the  details  are 
trustworthy.  Napoleon  never  denied  them.  He  said  at  St. 
Helena  tliat  this  work  and  the  "  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Buona- 

?arte's  journey  from  Fontainbleau  to  Frejus  in  April,  1814,  by 
lount  Trouclises  Waldburc^'  (London,  ISiSV  were  the  two  puli- 
lications  which  had  injured  him  most  in  puolic  opinion. 

One  of  the  best  books  which  can  be  consulted  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  which  it  raised,  is 
Mad.  de  Stael's  posthumous  work,  "  Considerations  sur  les  prin- 
cipaux  6veRements  de  la  Kevolution  Fran§aise,"  published  in 
1818.  Mad.  de  Stael  has  there  judged  Bonaparte  with  all  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  for  which  she  is  famous.  She  pro- 
nounces Egotism  to  be  the  clue  to  his  character.  The  follow- 
ing details,  furnished  by  her,  are  curious :  '*  The  marshals  of 
France,  amidst  the  fatigues  of  war,  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis 
of  a  battle,  used  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  Emperor  to  ask  his 
orders,  without  being  allowed  to  sit  down.  His  famil;^'  did  not 
suflfer  less  than  strangers  from  his  despotism  and  his  pride. 
Lucien  preferred  living  a  prisoner  in  England,  to  reigning 
under  the  orders  of  his  brother.  Louis  Buonaparte,  whose 
character  is  greatly  esteemed,  was  constrained  by  his  probity 
to  renounce  the  throne  of  Holland ;  and.  can  it  be  believed, 
that  when  conversing  with  his  brother  during  two  hours  by 
themselves,  and  that  brother  obliged  by  indisposition  to  lean 
painfully  against  the  wall,  Napoleon  never  offered  him  a  chair : 
he  used  to  continue  standing  nimself  from  the  fear  that  any  one 
should  think  of  using  the  familiarity  with  him  of  sitting  in  his 
presence." 

The  "  Memorial  de  Saint-Helcne"  by  Las  Casas,  has  passed 
through  various  editions,  the  texts  of  which  present  notable 
variations.  On  its  first  appearance  in  1824,  its  accuracy  was 
suspected  on  various  points,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  numerous 
criticisms ;  whereupon  the  author  modified  some  pessages.  As 
a  supplement  and  corrective,  the  "  Suite  an  M6mOrial  de  Sainte- 
Helciie,"  by  Grille  and  Musset-Pathay  should  be  consulted. 

Many  very  curious  details  of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor 
may  be  found  in  the  interesting  works  of  his  private  Secretary, 
Baron  Fain,  entitled  respectively  "  Manuscrit  de  1 W2,"  "  Manu- 
Bcrit  de  1813,"  and  "  Manuscrit  de  1814"  (Paris,  1823  to  1827). 

The  *'  Histoire  de  France  depuis  Ic  18th  Brumaire  jusqu'a  la 
paix  de  Tilsit"  (Paris,  1829),  by  M.  Bignon,  who  wa%  appointed 
m  the  will  of  Napoleon  to  edit  the  work,  is  a  mere  apology  for 
the  Emperor  ana  nearly  worthless  to  the  student  of  his  char- 
acter. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  single  work  for  our*  correspondent's 
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piurpoBe,  despite  its  occasional  misstatements,  is  the  celebrated 
"Memoires  sur  Napoleon"  of  his  fellow-student  at  Brienne, 
afterwards  his  private  Secretary,  Bourrienne  (Paris,  1829). 
The  latter  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  General  Bonaparte  at 
the  close  of  his  campaign  in  Italy  in  1797,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  M-rival  at  head-quarters,  then  at  Gratz,  he  was  set  to 
work  to  write  at  the  dictation  of  the  General.  He  became  his 
private  secretary  and  the  confidant  of  all  his  thoughts.  After 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Fonnio,  he  followed  his  master  to  Rastadt, 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Egypt ;  he  returned  with  him  from  that 
adventurous  expedition  to  be  at  once  the  witness  and  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  memorable  and  not  less  hazardous  enterprise  of 
the  18th  Brumaire.  He  accompanied  the  First  Consul  in  the 
rapid  campaign  of  Marengo,  returned  with  him  to  the  capital, 
and  received  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State.  Installed  at  the 
Tuileries  in  the  same  apartment,  and  almost  occupying  the 
same  chamber  with  the  Emperor,  it  was  his  duty  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  to  answer  the  call  of  the  most  sleeplessly 
active  man  ot*  his  age.  His  subsequent  banishment  to  Ham- 
burg is  ascribed  to  nis  having  made  an  improper  use  of  state 
secrets  in  some  money  speciuations.  Probably  like  some  one 
else  that  we  read  of,  he  told  his  broker  to.  act  as  though  he  had 
heard  good  news. 

The  pas$ionate  admirers  of  Napoleon  never  could  pardon 
Bourrienne  for  his  revelations  of  certain  weaknesses  in  their 
idol,  and  they  accused  him  loudly  of  ingratitude.  Divers  at- 
tempted refutations  were  published,  the  most  important  being 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  "  Bourrienne  et  ses  erreurs  volun- 
taires  et  inyoluntaires"  (Paris,  1830).  On  the  whole,  however, 
when  he  is  not  speaking  of  himself,  and  when  he  has  no  reason 
to  prevaricate  or  to  be  silent  for  his  own  credit,  thie  many  and 
carious  details  which  he  alone  has  preserved,  make  his  book  an 
invaluable  repository  of  facts.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  first  appearance  of  Bourrienne's  Memoirs,  will 
recall  the  sctisation  it  produced  even  in  this  country,  where  the 
English  translation  was  at  once  republished.  What  Coleridge 
thought  of  U  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  his  "  Table- 
talk,^  under  the  date  of  July  8,  1830  :— 

"  Bonrrienno  is  admirable.  He  is  the  French  Popys — a  man  with  right  feelings, 
but  always  wishiq?  to  participate  in  what  is  going  on,  be  it  what  it  may.  Ho  has 
one  remark,  whea comparing  Bonaparte  with  Charlemagne,  the  substance  of  which 
I  have  attempted  la  express  in  "  The  Friend,"  but  which  Bourrienne  has  condensed 
into  a  sentence  worthy  of  Tacitus,  or  Machiavel,  or  Bacon.  It  is  this:  that  Charle- 
ma^e  was  above  his  age,  while  Bonaparte  was  only  above  his  competitors,  but 
utxder  his  age  I  B[>urrienne  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  show  Bonaparte 
to  the  world  as  ho  really  was— always  contemptible  except  when  acting  a  part, 
and  that  part  not  hia  own.*' 

We  now  coine  to  the  fascmatin^  memoirs  of  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  (Paris,  1831-1835),  in  which  Napoleon  appears  in 
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a  more  amiable  light,  and  his  motives  seem  to  be  of  a  liigher 
kind  than  in  preceding  accounts.  Unfortunately  a  part  of  the 
charm  of  the  originS  is  lost  in  the  present  English  trans- 
lation. 

The  Duchess  d'Abrantes  undertook  the  work  of  memoirs  of 
her  own  times  with  singular  and  almost  peculiar  advantages, 
Iler  mother,  Madame  Permon,  a  Corsican  lady  of  high  rank, 
was  extremely  intimate  with  the  family  of  tlie  Buonapartes. 
She  rocked  the  future  emperor  on  her  knee  from  the  day  of  his 
birth ;  and  the  intimacy  of  the  families  continued  till  he  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  April,  1796. 
The  authoress  herself,  though  then  a  child,  recounts  with  ad- 
mirable spirit,  and  all  the  air  of  truth,  a  number  of  early  anec- 
dotes of  Jf apoleon.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  she  was 
married  to  Junot,  then  Governor  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
admitted  as  an  habitual  guest  in  the  court  circle  of  the  Emperor. 
In  her  memoirs  we  have  thus  a  picture  of  the  private  and 
domestic  life  of  Napoleon  from  his  cradle  almost  to  his  grave ; 
we  trace  him  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  JScole  mililaire, 
the  artillery  service,  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  the  return  from 
Egypt^  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  and  live  with  those  who 
have  filled  the  world  with  their  renown  as  we  would  do  with 
our  most  intimate  acquaintances  and  friends. 

"Memoires  tires  des  papiers  d'un  homme  d'etat,"  13  vols. 
(Paris,  1831-1838).  This  work,  known  as  one  of  the  best  his- 
torical collections  of  this  century,  is  valuable  as  throwing  light 
on  the  policy  and  diplomatic  intrigues  of  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon. 

"  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sur  le  Christianisme,"  bv  the  Chev- 
alier de  Beauteme  (Paris,  1843).  This  work  contains  the  reli- 
gious conversations  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  It  is  charitable 
to  infer  from  this,  and  also  from  Montholon's  work,  that  he 
who  in  active  life  and  when  in  good  health  appeared  to  be  a 
fatalist  and  an  infidel,  nevertheless  died  as  good  &  Catholic  as 
could  be  expected.  Here  also  will  be  found  some  extremely 
curious  details  of  the  last  moments  of  Napoleon^  which  bear 
evidence  of  authenticity.  On  this  subject,  see  also  "  Menioires 
du  Docteur  F.  Antomarchie,  ou  demiers  moments  de  Napo- 
leon" (Paris,  1825). 

The  works  of  Dumas,  "Precis  des  evenements  militaires" 
(19  vols.,  Paris,  1817),  and  Jomini,  "  Guerres  de  la  Revolution" 
(Bruxelles,  1842),  and  "  Vie  de  Napoleon"  (Paris,  1827),  are 
purely  militarj\  In  that  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  last  named,  which  Halleck's 
translation  has  hrst  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 
The  translator's  notes  add  to  the  value  of  the  original  work, 
and  despite  some  blunders,  the  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  ona 
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What  Bhall  be  said  of  Thiers's  works — "La  Ecvolution 
Franjaise"  and  the  "  Consulat  et  I'Empire  ?"  Written  at  first 
to  flatter  a  people  and  to  promote  his  own  political  advance- 
ment, the  long  series  of  vommes,  begun  about  1824,  has  now 
come  to  a  close ;  and,  with  the  additional  motive  of  the  flattery 
of  a  dynasty,  his  frequent  perversion  of  the  truth  culminates  in 
a  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  is  as  much  a 
romance  as  that  contained  in  "  Les  Mis6rables."  But  although 
no  one  need  so  to  Thiers  for  accuracy  of  facts,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  literature  of  any  country  affords  a  historical 
work  surpassing  this  in  the  splendor  of  the  painting,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  story,  or  the  depth  and  shrewdness  of  thought  with 
which  it  is  inters]^rBed.  The  pervading  principle,  or  want  of 
principle,  with  Thiers,  is  expediency.  Iiis  policy,  like  that  of 
nis  hero,  is  Machiavellian.  For  example,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  England  being  in  possession  of  an  Indian  Empire,  is  gravely 
put  forward  as  a  reason,  in  soimd  policy  and  justice,  for  the 
wanton  invasion  of  Effypt. 

His  summing  up  ot  the  character  of  Ifapoleon  at  the  close 
of  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Consulate"  is,  however,  discrimina- 
ting and  impartial.  Despite  his  admiration  for  Napoleon,  he 
admits  that  "  when  his  power  became  supreme,  he  restrained 
himself  no  longer,  and  of  the  qualities  of  a  political  genius  he 
retained  only  the  smaller  portion — intelligence — whilst  the 
m&ral  qualities  had  altogether  disappeared,^^ 

One  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the  student  of  military 
science  is  the  "  Memoires  du  Mar6chal  Marmont,  Due  de  Ra- 
guse"  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1837).  Nor  is  it  without  anecdotes  of  the 
Emperor  which  are  significant  of  character.  For  example, 
Marmont  tells  (without  much  comment)  how  Bonaparte — who 
went  to  bed  at  five  or  six,  and  rose  at  midnight — sent  for  hira 
— ^who  was  lust  then  ready,  after  all  his  fatiguing  duties,  to  go 
to  bed — and  kept  him  talking  on  unimportant  matters  {standing^ 
too,  of  course)  all  the  rest  ol  the  night ;  although  he  Knew  that 
poor  Marmont  was  to  fight  all  the  next  day,  at  least.  Those 
who  have  seen  service  will  realize  what  such  an  incident 
implies. 

rassing  by  tie  vast  crowd  ot  memoires^  anecdotes,  and  poetry, 
which  relate  more  or  less  to  Napoleon — some  of  which,  like  I^ea 
Cent  Jours  of  Qiaboullon,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo 
(Savary),  and  those  of  St.  Cyr  and  Rapp,  are  valuable,  but  of 
which  it  is  impossible  here  even  to  give  a  list — we  conclude  the 
enumeration  of  French  publications  by  calling  attention  to  the 
all-important  "  Correspondance  de  Napoleon  I.  now  publishing 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Leaving  out  only  his 
family  and  domestic  letters,  most  of  which  were  published  in 
1833,  under  the  title  of  "  Lettres  de  Napoleon  k  Josephine," 
or,  in  1854,  in  the  ^  M6moires  et  correspondance  du  roi  Joseph," 
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tins  invaluable  collection  may  be  said  to  embrace  every  thing 
from  the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  or  dictated  by  him,  which  has 
come  down  to  our  day.  The  fifteen  volumes  already  published 
bring  the  work  down  only  to  August,  1807,  from  which  some 
little  idea  of  the  immense  activity  of  the  Emperor  may  be 
ffained,  as  well  as  of  the  mine  of  wealth  which  is  here  for  the 
hrst  time  offered  to  exploration.  The  archives  of  the  Empire 
contributed  to  the  collection  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
separate  pieces  ;  the  War  Department  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  so  on.  Bj  the  express  command  of  the  present 
Emperor,  no  alteration,  abridgment,  or  modification  of  the 
text  has  been  permitted,  and  the  Commissioners  have  not  even 
done  what  Colonel  Crocket  requested  a  friend  to  do  for  his 
manuscript  speech,  put  the  grammar  into  it.  It  would  not 
have  been  amiss  if  the  letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin  had 
been  reproduced  with  the  same  fidelity.  With  the  materials 
which  this  work  furnishes,  it  is  now  possible  to  write  a  good 
life  of  Napoleon  the  First ;  but  the  man  is  perhaps  not  yet 
born  who  will  do  it. 

In  these  letters,  dispatches,  orders,  and  memoranda,  many  of 
them  secret  and  confiaential,  Napoleon  has  laid  bare  the  senti- 
ments and  motives  which  influenced  his  actions  during  the  busy 
years  over  which  they  extend,  and,  like  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  they  form  a  monument  more  imperishable  than  brass — 
more  durable  than  that  which  now  covere  his  ashes.  They 
display  his  unrivalled  judOTient,  sagacity,  foresight,  and  dis- 
crimination— his  indefatigable  perseverance,  activity,  industry, 
and  that  attention  to  the  minutest  circumstances,  without  whicn 
the  success  of  the  most  ably  combined  plans  may  be  endangered. 
But  the  monument,  like  a  medal,  has  its  reverse.  There  we 
discover  the  recklessness  of  the  means  employed  for  accomplish- 
ing ends — the  duplicity,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  perfidy,  rapacity, 
cfruelty,  which  cast  a  shade  over  those  higher  qualities  that 
would  excite  unmixed  admiration  but  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  anxiety  which  the  career  of  the 
great  conqueror  inspired  among  the  English ;  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  to  come,  which  betrays  itself  in  all  their  litera- 
ture of  the  period ;  an  apprehension  which  made  Hannah  More 
say  that  notning  calmed  her  terrors  but  reading  the  xlvi.  Psalm. 
'  The  alarm  rose  to  its  height  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  among  other  consequences,  gave  occasion 
to  what  Pitt  pronounced  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  had  ever 
read,  that  of  Kobert  Hall,  on  the  fastilay  appointed  to  be  kept 
October  19,  1803.  The  sermon  is  well  known,  but  it  illustrates 
the  feeling  of  the  times  so  well,  that  a  short  extract  may  be 
pardoned.     Speaking  of  Napoleon,  the  preacher  exclaims : — 
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"  Recollect  for  a  moment  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  country  which  had  never  given 
him  the  slightest  provocation ;  a  country  so  remote  from  the  scone  of  his  crimes 
that  it  probably  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  man  in  existence  (happy  ignorance, 
could  it  have  lasted  I) ;  but  while  he  was  looking  around  him,  like  a  vulture  perched 
on  an  eminence,  for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  for  rapine, 
he  no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  condition  of  tliat  unliappy  country,  than  ho 
alighted  upon  it  in  a  moment  In  vain  did  it  struggle,  flap,  its  wings,  and  rend  the 
air  with  its  shrieks:  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  to  its  cries,  had  infixed  his  talons,  and 
was  busy  in  sucking  its  blood,  when  the  interference  of  a  superior  power  forced 
him  to  reUnquish  his  prey,  and  betake  himself  to  flight  Will  that  vulture,  think 
you,  ever  forget  his  disappointment  on  that  occasion,  or  the  numerous  wounds, 
blows,  and  concussions  he  received  in  a  ten  years*  struggle  ?  It  is  impossible.  It 
were  folly  to  expect  it  He  meditates,  no  doubt,  the  deepest  revenge.  Ho  who 
saw  nothing  in  the  simple  manners  and  blood-bought  liberties  of  the  Swiss  to 
engage  bis  forbearance ;  nothing  in  proclaimmg  himsdf  a  Mahometan  to  revolt  his 
ooDSdence ;  nothing  in  the  condition  of  defenceless  prisoners  to  oxcite  his  pity ;  nor 
in  that  of  the  companions  of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wounded  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
prevent  him  from  dispatching  them  by  poison,  will  treat  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  character,  a  nation  which  he  naturally  dislikes 
as  being  free,  dreads  as  the  rivals  of  his  power,  and  abhors  as  the  authors  of  his 
disgrace." 

The  lies  with  which  the  British  public  were  entertained  during 
the  contest  with  France,  are  among  the  most  amusing  reading 
now  which  can  be  found,  the  most  foul-mouthed  and  improbable 
libels  against  Bonaparte,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him,  being 

Eedily  swallowed  by  all  classes.  Women  hushed  their  babies 
threats  that  "  Bony"  was  coming,  and  men  quaked  in  their 
es  lest  the  Monster  should  in  very  truth  gooble  them  up. 
Some  idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  Emperor's  character  was 
handled  by  English  writers,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 

S^wer,  may  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  "  Secret  History  of  the 
abinet  of  Bonaparte  :"*  London,  1810. 

*  **  Vain  of  his  person,  he  is  fond  of  showing  himself  in  public;  but,  conscious  o( 
his  crimes,  he  takes  care  to  be  always  well  girded.  It  is  impossible  for  language 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  fears  and  apprehensions  of  assassination.  Facts, 
however,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  He  met,  not  long  since,  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Tuileries,  Madame  Despaux,  milliner  to  the  Empress,  who  resides 
in  the  Rue  Qrammont  This  woman  had  been  sent  for  about  midnight,  with  orders 
to  bring  with  her  some  masquerade  dresses,  &c.,  for  her  Imperial  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty  of  Holland,  It  was  dark  in  the  cx)rridor,  and  the  woman  mistook  her  way; 
unfortunately  for  her  she  was  met  by  Bonaparte ;  he  bad  not  a  dear  view  of  her; 
he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  called  out  for  lights,  guards,  &c.  Ih  fainted,  and 
in  his  rage  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  saying,  ^''fen 
tuis  quitte  pour  la  peur."    This  anecdote  is  known  to  all  Paris.       »        ♦        ♦ 

"This  nefarious  hypocrite,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  Cujus  ibd  rei  simvJator  atquc 
dissimulator^  wishes  very  much  to  affect  Frederic  the  Great ;  he  stoops  and  takes 
snuff  like  him,  very  frequently  out  of  bis  waistcoat  pocket  He  waddles  like  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  has  learned  to  dance,  because  he  heard  that  Louis  the  XlVth 
danced.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

'*  He  has  two  inconsistent  propensities,  which  are  seldom  found  united  in  the  same 
man;  he  has  much  immoral  intercourse  with  women,  but  he  has  shown  himself 
addicted  to  that  vice  with  which  Socrates  is  accused,  perhaps  falsely,  with  respect 
to  Alcibiades.  In  this  vice  he  is  very  ably  seconded  hj  his  Prince,  Arch  Chancel- 
lor Cambaoeres  !♦♦♦*♦ 

*' All  friends  of  mankind  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  this  curse  of  the  world  is 
epileptic.    He  has  also  scrofulous  eruptions  on  his  breast,  proceeding,  as  the  French 
physicians  say,  from  the  Itdi  badly  cured,  la  GaUe  rentr^e^  which  ho  had  to  a  ver^ 
great  degree  when  he  lived  in  bis  garret,  previoos  to  the  I3th  Vendemaire. 
Vol.  IIL— 16 
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The  British  had  recovered  their  equanimity  when  in  1823 
appeared  the  valuable  work  of  O'Meara,  entitled  "A  Voice 
from  St.  Helena,"  containing  notes  of  the  Emperor's  conversa- 
tions in  that  island,  which  the  worthy  Doctor  succeeded  in  car- 
K'ng  off  in  snite  of  the  inquisitorial  searches  of  Sir  Hudson 
we.  Dr.  O'Meara  was  an  Irishman  who  happened  to  be  acting 
as  surgeon  in  the  Bellerophon  (pronounced  by  the  sailors  the 
BUly  Muffiaii)  on  the  7tn  August,  1815,  when  the  Emperor 
came  on  board  that  ship  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  government ;  and  his  professional  skill  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
ex-emperor,  who,  when  he  was  about  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Northumherlandy  requested  O'Meara  to  go  with  him  in  the 
capacity  of  medical  attendant  to  St.  Helena,  whither  his  own 
physician  had  refused  to  accompany  him.  In  this  difficult  situ- 
ation he  acted  to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
who  then  had  charge  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  successor.  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  he  also  received  the  thanks  of  Ix)rd 
Melville :  but  not  harmonizing  so  well  with  the  measures  of  Sir 
Hudson  Ix)we,  which  he  deemed  arbitrary  and  cruel,  a  rupture 
took  place,  and  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  preferred  to 
the  Admiralty  accusations  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  tyran- 
nical conduct  towards  his  prisoner,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
{•ains  by  having  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons, 
f.  as  in  the  other  writings  on  St.  Helena,  we  remark  in 
O'Meara's  book  certain  contradictions  and  misstatements,  we 
must  not  accuse  the  Doctor,  who  was  really  a  truthful  and  con- 
scientious man.  Like  the  other  chroniclers  of  St.  Helena,  he 
was  sometimes  duped  by  the  habitual  lying  of  the  great  man, 
and  besides,  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  French  his- 
tory to  appreciate  all  that  he  heard.  "The  Quarterly  Re- 
view" did  not  fail  to  pounce  down  upon  the  weak  points  of 
his  book,  but  it  will  always  remain  an  mteresting  and  valuable 
record. 

Down  to  the  time  when  Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte" 
was  published  (1827),  there  did  not  exist  a  tolerable  account  of 
his  remarkable  career  in  the  English  tongue.  Scott  wrote  for 
readers  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  readers  the 
whole  of  whose  prepossessions  were  on  his  side.  His  work  is 
feeble,  hastily  written,  without  research,  and  composed  entirely 
from  a  high  Tory  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  he  had  access  to 
0ome  good  matericus ;  no  serious  or  important  error  has  ever  been 
pointed  out  in  his  narrative,  and  some  parts,  such  as  the  admi- 
rable description  of  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  campaign,  are,  in 
point  of  style,  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  Ivanhoe."    A  chival- 

^  Never  was  there  in  one  human  being  such  a  combination  of  cruelty,  ^rrannj, 
petulance,  lewdness,  luxury  and  avarice,  as  there  is  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Humaa 
nature  had  not  before  produced  such  a  fhghtful  being  T* 
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roQB  gentleman  in  feeling,  Scott  scorned  to  treat  the  fallen  enemy 
of  Ida  comitry  and  his  party  with  indignity,  and  despite  his  vio- 
lent prejudices,  his  remarks  on  the  personal  character  of  Bona- 
parte are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  lofty  impartiality.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  before  we  judge  Napoleon  by  the  temp- 
tations to  which  he  yielded,  we  ought  to  remember  how 
much  he  may  have  resisted.  In  truth,  Scott  was  sometimes 
too  ffenerousj  as,  for  example,  when  he  rejected  with  scorn 
all  idea  of  Napoleon's  having  been  at  all  profiigaie.  Scott 
was  too  pure  a  man  to  believe  that  Bonaparte  was  quite  as 
licentious  as  he  could  find  leisure  to  be.  To  the  admirers 
of  the  great  novelist,  melancholy  associations  add  interest 
to  this,  almost  his  last  literary  labor.  Written  for  the  highly 
honorable  purpose  of  paying  the  debts,  for  which  he  liad 
unfortunatelv  oecome  liable,  the  publication  of  the  "Life  of 
Buonaparte'' realized  the  startling  sum  of  £18,000 ;  but  the  enor- 
mous labor  of  writing  nine  volumes  in  a  twelvemonth,  in  the 
midst  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  ruin,  was  too  much  for  that  great 
heart,  and  Scott's  health  failed  before  he  had  freed  himself  from 
all  his  encumbraq^. 

Scott's  "  Life"  suited  the  prejudices  of  the  English  better  than 
that  of  Hazlitt,  which  came  out  in  the  following  year.  Ilazlitt 
was  as  thoroujgh  a  Radical  as  Scott  was  a  Tory,  and  he  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  an  hiBtorical  character  wmch  he  conceived 
to  be  uniustly  and  wantonlv  attacked  by  his  countrymen.  He 
occupiea  much  more  time  than  Scott  in  his  researches,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  books  and  written  documents,  Hazlitt  saw  and 
conversed  with  the  persons  most  likely  to  aflbrd  him  informa- 
tion. EUs  work,  in  consequence,  contains  anecdotes  and  facts 
which  throw  a  new  light  on  many  subjects. 

Alison's  "  History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Eevolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons"  (London, 
1832-1842),  is  by  far  the  most  popular  historical  work  of 
this  centurjr.  The  ninth  edition  was  published  in  1853 ;  it  was 
reprinted  m  Paris,  Brussels,  and  the  United  States ;  ana  has 
b^n  translated  into  French,  German,  Hindostanee,  and  Arabia 
Despite  the  author's  ffross  political  prejudices,  and  a  fondness 
for  exaggerated  and  irothv  declamation,  he  has  aimed  to  be 
truthful  and  impartial,  ana  he  is  generally  successful  in  the  at- 
tepapt.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  bias  in  his  own 
mind,  and  he  therefore  goes  honestly  to  work  to  counteract  it, 
Mid  to  afford  the  reader,  at  every  step,  the  means  of  verifying 
his  statements  and  testing  his  conclusions. 

Alison's  estimate  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  though 
marked  with  some  traces  of  the  exasperated  feehngs  with  which 
the  English  conducted  the  war  against  him  is,  in  the  main, 
candid  and  just.  He  bears  the  following  tribute  to  the  gigantic 
intellect  of  the  Emperor : — 
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"  Neyer  were  talents  of  the  highest  genius  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  more  pro- 
fiiselj  bestowed  upon  a  human  being.  Tlie  true  scene  of  Napoleon's  glory,  and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  was  his  cabinet  Those  who 
are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  immense  information  and  just  discrimination 
which  he  displayed  at  the  council-board,  and  the  varied  and  important  public  im- 
provements which  he  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of  lii<<  dominions,  will  form  a  most 
inadequate  conception  of  his  mind,  unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  &miliar  with 
the  luminous  and  profound  views  which  he  threw  out  on  the  philosophy  of  policies 
in  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena.  Never  was  evinced  a  clearer  proof  of  the  truth, 
which  a  practical  acquaintance  with  men  must  probably  have  impressed  upon  every 
observer,  that  talent  of  the  highest  order  is  susceptible  of  any  application,  and  that 
accident  or  supreme  direction  alone  determines  whether  their  possessor  is  to  be- 
oome  a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Napoleon.  It  would  require  the  observation  of  a 
Thucydides,  directing  the  pencil  of  a  Tacitus,  to  portray,  by  a  few  touches,  sudi  a 
character;  and  modem  idiom,  even  in  their  hands,  would  probably  have  proved 
inadequate  to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alexander  in  military  achievement,  superior  to 
Justinian  in  legal  information,  sometimes  second  only  to  Bacon  in  political  sagacity, 
he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  HannibaJ,  and  the 
administrative  powers  of  Csdsar." 

Life  is  short,  and  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  long ;  but  he 
who  has  not  read  it  has  in  reserve  a  book  as  entertaining  from 
the  author's  paradoxical  views,  as  it  is  irom  its  readable  style. 
The  continuation  (1815-1851)  is  more  sup^cial,  though  use- 
ful as  almost  the  only  history  of  our  own  tim&. 

The  prejudices  which  influence  European  authors,  and  which 
make  most  of  the  lives  of  Napoleon  either  a  panegyric  or  a 
libel,  have  naturally  influenced  American  writers,  and  the  few 
who  have  treated  the  subject  have  added  little  to  our  materials 
for  forming  a  judgment  of  Napoleon's  character. 

Joel  Barlow's  last  poem  was  a  withering  expression  of  his 
sentiment  towards  Napoleon.  It  was  dictated  at  Wilna  by 
the  American  Minister  in  December,  1812,  while  lying  on  his 
bed,  to  his  Secretary,  Thomas  Barlow,  only  a  night  or  two  be- 
fore the  van  of  the  French  Army,  which  had  been  defeated  by 
the  buminff  of  Moscow,  entered  Wilna  on  their  retreat,  the 
same  j^nonth  in  which  he  died.  It  was  copied  in  diplomatic 
characters,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  in  Paris.  It  is  entitled 
*' Advice  to  a  Raven  in  Russia,"  and  closes  thus:— 

"Go  back  and  winter  in  the  wilds  of  Spain ; 
Feast  there  awhile,  and  in  the  next  campaign 
Rejoin  your  master,  for  you'll  find  him  then, 
Witii  his  new  millions  of  the  race  of  men, 
Clothed  in  his  thunders,  all  his  flags  unfurled, 
Ba^ng  and  storming  o*er  a  prostrate  world  I 
War  after  war  his  hungry  soul  requires ; 
State  after  state  shall  siuk  beneath  his  fires. 
Yet  other  Spains  in  victim  smoke  shall  rise^ 
And  other  Mosoows  suffocate  the  skies. 
Each  land  lie  reeking  with  its  people  slain. 
And  not  a  stream  run  bloodless  to  the  main. 
Till  men  resome  their  souls,  and  dare  to  shed 
Earth's  total  vengeance  on  the  monster's  head.** 
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Channing  has  judged  the  Emperor  with  perhaps  too  great 
severity,  hardly  giving  him  credit  even  for  his  great  public 
works.  "The  boasted  internal  improvements  of  Napoleon 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their  innuence 
with  the  operation  of  his  public  measures.'^   He  admits  that 

**  There  is,  however,  one  grent  work,  which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  on  the' 
gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer  to  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  was  given  to  France  under  his  auspices.  His  participa- 
tion in  this  work  has  indeed  been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Be- 
cause be  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and 
made  somo  useful  and  sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised,  as  if  he  had 
struck  out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  employed  for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  most  eminent  civi-" 
lians  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to 
originality;  for,  as  an  author  [Scott]  observes,  the  code  'has  few  peculiaritids 
making  a  difibrence  between  its  principles  and  those  of  the  Roman  law.* 

"  It  was,  however,  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a  curse  brought  on  him  by  his 
crimes,  that  he  could  touch  nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of 
despotism.  His. usurpation  took  from  liim  the  power  of  legislating  with  magnani- 
mity, where  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  He  could  provide  for  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  not  between  the  citizen  and  the  ruler. 
Political  offences,  the  vvy  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  de- 
nied that  mode  of  trial  Juries  might  decide  on  other  criminal  questions ;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  interpose  between  the  despot  and  the  ill-fatod  subjects  who 
might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  arraigned  before  '  special  tribunals  in- 
vested with  a  half  military  character,*  the  ready  ministers  of  nefarious  prosecutions, 
and  only  intended  to  cloak,  by  legal  forms,  the  murderous  purposes  of  the  tyrant.*' 

Channing  very  justlj  observes  in  the  article  from  which  we 
quote  (Christian  Examiner,  1827),  that  a  just  estimate  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  France  is  important.  "That  extraordinary 
man,  having  operated  on  the  world  with  unprecedented  power 
during  his  life,  is  now  influencing  it  by  his  character.  That 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it  should  be.  The 
kind  of  admiration  which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries,  is  a- 
bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiling 
it  of  its  rights,  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still  fails  to  move ' 
that  deep  abhorrence  which  is  its  due ;  and  which,  if  really  felt, 
would  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible  infamy.  Regard- 
ing freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of  human  nature,  as  essential 
to  its  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  progress^  we  look  on  men 
who  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it,  with  an 
indignation  at  once  stem  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of  suc- 
cesstul  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can  mduce  us  to 
BupDress." 

There  are  few  more  scathing  passages  in  English  literature 
than  the  following,  which  we  quote  as  well  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  which  Channing  ever  wrote,  as  because  it 
ftpijlies  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  idolatry  of  power  of 
which  America,  no  less  than  France,  furnishes  too  many  in- 
stances. Channing's  whole  soul  was  inspired  with  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  he  says  is  but  another  name  for  justice,  honor, 
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and  benevolence,  and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  that  feminine 
and  Celtic  type  of  character  which  loves  a  master. 

**  We  dose  our  yiew  of  Bonaparte's  character,  by  Baying  that  his  original  propen- 
Bities,  released  from  restraint,  and  pampered  by  indulgence  to  a  degree  seldom 
allowed  to  mortals,  grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stem  and  absdute  as  erer 
usurped  the  human  heart  The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed 
him.  No  other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of 
pleasure,  no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weakDoaa, 
divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion,  and  for  dazzling  manifestations  of 
his  power.  Before  this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Josephine, 
we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him,  but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful 
in  the  day  of  his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make  room 
for  a  stranger,  who  might  bo  more  subservient  to  his  power.  He  was  affectionate, 
we  are  told,  to  his  brothers  and  mother;  but  his  brothers,  the  moment  theyoea^»d 
.to  be  his  tools,  wore  disgraced ;  and  his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.  He  was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  XhB 
sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  with  the  woiinded  and  dead.  But  if  Uie  Molooh 
of  his  ambition  claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was  never  denied.  With 
aU  his  sensibility,  he  gave  millions  to  the  sword,  with  as  little  compunction  as  he 
would  have  brushed  away  so  many  insects,  which  had  infested  his  march.  To 
him  all  human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend.  His  superiority,  none  might 
question.  He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  opposing  hia 
progress ;  and  not  even  woman^s  loveliness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give 
-shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor  was  their  vassalage, 
conc<^ed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  oonciliation,  preferring  command  to  per- 
suasion, overbearing  and  all-grasping,  he  spread  distrust,  exasperation,  fear  and 
revenge  through  Europe ;  and,  when  the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipa- 
thies and  mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  purpose 
to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant^  the  imiversal  foe." 

Headley's  "  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals"  (New  York,  1846), 
need  not  detain  us  long.  Griswold,  a  judicious  critic,  thus 
characterizes  it : — "  The  author  has  taken  up  the  subject  vith 
ardor,  but  with  little  previous  preparation  ;  the  work,  therefore, 
indicates  imperfect  information,  immature  views  of  character, 
and  many  hasty  and  imconsidered  opinions.  The  style  has  the 
fiame  melodramatic  exaggeration,  which  the  whole  design  of 
the  work  exhibits." 

In  quite  a  different  spirit  is  written  the  followinff  admirable 
passage,  from  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,"  (New  York, 
1852),  by  one  of  our  best  living  writers,  George  Henry  Calvert. 
It  marches  straight  to  the  point,  like  the  charge  of  a  column  of 
infantry.  Calvert  adopts  and  explains  Bourrienne's  and  Cole- 
ridge's weighty  aphorism : 

"  Bonaparte  was  behind  his  age ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  past.  The  value  of  the 
great  modem  instruments,  and  the  modem  heart  and  growtli,  he  did  not  discern. 
He  went  groping  in  the  mediaeval  times  to  find  the  lustreless  sceptre  of  Charlemagne, 
and  he  saw  not  the  paramount  potency  there  now  is  in  that  of  Faust.  He  was  a  great 
cannoneer,  not  a  great  builder.  In  the  centre  of  Europe,  from  amidst  the  most 
advanced,  scientific  nation  on  earth,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Cliristianity.  not  to 
perceive  that  lead  in  the  form  of  type,  is  far  more  puissant  than  in  the  form  of 
bvllots ;  not  to  feel  that  for  the  head  of  the  French  nation  to  desire  an  imperial 
crown  was  as  unmanly  as  it  was  disloyal ;  that  a  rivalry  of  rotten  Austria  and 
barbaric  Russia,  was  a  despicable  vanity;  not  to  have  yet  learned  how  much 
stronger  ideas  are  than  blows,  principles  thxkn  edicts — ^to  be  blind  to  all  this,  was  to 
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want  Tision,  insight^  wisdom.  Bonaparte  was  not  the  original  genius  he  has  been 
▼aunted ;  he  was  a  vulgar  copyist,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  were  his  models.  Force  was  bis  means,  despotism  his  aim,  war  was  his 
occupation,  pomp  his  relaxation.  For  him  the  world  was  divided  into  two— his 
will  and  those  who  opposed  it.  He  ackuowledg^  no  duty,  he  respected  no  right, 
he  flouted  at  integrity,  he  despised  tnith.  He  had  no  belief  in  man,  no  trust  in 
God.  In  his  wants  he  was  ignoble,  in  his  methods  ignorant  He  was  possessed 
by  the  lust  of  isolated,  irresponsible,  boundless,  heartless  power,  and  he  believed 
that  he  could  found  it  with  the  sword,  and  bind  tt  with  lies ;  and  so,  ere  he  began 
to  grow  old,  what  he  had  founded  had  already  toppled,  and  what  he  Itad  bound  was 
loosed.  He  fell,  and  as  if  history  would  register  his  disgrace  with  a  more  instmo- 
tive  emphasis,  he  fell  twice,  and  exhausted  France,  beleaguered  by  a  million  of 
armed  foes,  had  to  accept  the  restored  imbecile  Bourbons." 

We  have  not  left  space  to  make  the  extracts  we  should  like 
to  make  from  Emerson's  excellent  paper  on  "  Napoleon ;  or, 
the  Man  of  the  World,"  in  "  Eepresentative  Men."  The  lead- 
ing thought,  however,  is  that  Napoleon  is  the  representative  of 
the  midcfie  class  of  society.  "Bonaparte  is  the  idol  of  com- 
mon men,  because  he  had  in  transcendent  degree  the  qualities 
of  common  men.  .  .  .  When  you  have  penetrated  through 
all  the  circles  of  power  and  splendor,  you  were  not  dealing  with 
a  gentleman,  at  last,  but  with  an  impostor  and  a  rogue  :  and 
he  fully  deserves  the  epithet  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  or  a  sort  of 
scamp  Jupiter." 

Not  such  is  the  judgment  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  who  prefaces 
his  "  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (N.  York,  1855)  by  the 
following  indiscriminate  eulogy : — "  The  history  of  Napoleon 
has  often  been  written  by  his  enemies.  This  narrative  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  reveres  and  loves  the  Emperor.  The  writer 
admires  Napoleon  because  he  abhorred  war,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  avert  that  dire  calamity ;  because  he 
merited  the  sovereignty  to  which  the  suflfrages  of  a  grateful 
nation  elevated  him,  because  he  consecrated  the  most  extraor- 
dinary energies  ever  conferred  upon  a  mortal,  to  promote  the 
prosperity  oi  his  country ;  because  he  was  regardless  of  luxury, 
and  cheerfully  endured  all  toil,  and  all  hardships,  that  he  might 
elevate  and  bless  the  masses  of  mankind ;  because  he  had  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  revered  religion,  respected  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  nobly  advocated  equality  of  privileges,  and  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man."  This  view,  while  doubtless 
possessing  the  merit  of  originality,  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  throughout  in  point-blank  contradiction  to  the  facts. 
Its  audacity  illustrates  the  saying  attributed  to  the  author's  hero, 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  flie  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

In  truth,  however,  so  varied  and  singular  is  the  combination 
of  qualities  which  Napoleon's  character  exliibits,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  what  we  usually  observe  in  human  nature, 
that  there  is  no  man  can  saj  he  has  a  clear  perception  of  what 
it  actually  was.  Brave,  without  being  chivalrous  ;  sometimes 
humane,  seldom  generous ;  insatiable  in  ambition ;  ineichaustible 
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in  resources ;  without  a  thirst  for  blood,  but  totally  indifferent 
to  it  when  his  interests  were  concerned ;  without  any  fixed 
ideas  on  religion,  but  with  a  strong  perception  of  its  necessity, 
as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  government ;  a  great  general 
with  a  small  army,  a  mighty  conqueror  with  a  large  one  ;  gifted 
with  extraordinary  power  of  perception,  and  the  clearest  insight 
into  every  subject  connected  with  mankind ;  without  exclusive 
information  derived  from  study ;  but  with  the  rarest  aptitude 
for  making  himself  master  of  every  subject  from  actual  obser- 
vation ;  ardently  devoted  to  ^lory,  and  yet  incapable  of  the 
self-sacrifice  which  constitutes  its  highest  honors ;  ue  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  great  and  selfish  qualities,  such  as,  perhaps,  never 
were  before  combined  in  any  single  individual.  His  greatest 
defect  was  the  total  and  systematic  disregard  of  truth,  which 
pervaded  all  his  thoughts.  He  was  totally  without  the  straight- 
forwardness or  honesty  which  forms  the  best  and  most  dignined 
feature  in  the  Gothic  or  German  character.  His  intellect  was 
the  perfection  of  the  Celt  or  Greek,  without  a  shadow  of  the 
magnanimity  and  rectitude  which  lias  ever  characterized  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  races  of  mankind.  As  for  Americans,  thev 
will  never  cease  to  prefer  duty  to  glory,  patriotism  to  self-^ 
seeking,  Washington  to  Napoleon. 


THE  WIND  AND   THE  WEATHEROOOK. 

Said  the  rude  Wind  once  to  the  yeeriog  Yane, 

"What  a  fidgety  thing  you  aret 
You  turn  and  you  turn  and  you  turn  again. 

And  people  look  up  and  stare." 

The  modest  Weathercock  replied: 
"I  fain  would  be  quiet  and  still, 

But  His  you  that  shift  f^om  side  to  side: 
I  only  obey  your  will" 

MORAL. 

Often  the*  fault  which  in  others  we  find 
Is  but  cwr  ow%  to  which  we  are  blind. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  MILITIA. 

n. 

8EBYICES  m  1861. 

The  Btirring  events  of  the  past  three  years,  have  crowded 
upon  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  and  the  war  drama  being 
enacted  npon  our  continent  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions, 
that  through  the  mass  of  military  operations  finished  and  progress- 
ing, the  mind  with  difficulty  wades  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  and  notes  its  early  incidents  and  battles.  And 
yet  it  is  doubtful,  whether  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  this -un- 
fortunate contest,  the  public  heart  was  ever  wrought  up  to  that 
pitch  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  which  the  openinff  of  hostili- 
ties first  produced.  The  firing  upon  the  national  flag  at  Fort 
Sumter,  had  taken  away  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  our 
difficulties,  and  the  dread  reality  of  civil  war,  with  its  ap- 
proaching trials,  its  cruel  sacrifices,  and  its  bitter  hates,  broke 
with  fearful  force  upon  the  Northern  people.  They  were  un- 
prepared, so  soon,  to  look  npon  their  former  brethren  as  ene- 
nnies,  and  still  the  expulsion  of  Anderson  and  his  command 
fi"om  a  United  States  fortress,  placed  them  in  that  attitude. 

Solemn  as  were  the  consequences,  rather  than  consent  to  a 
dismemberment  of  the  repubfic,  they  accepted  the  alternative 
of  war. 

Before  full  preparation  could  be  made  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  considerable  time  necessarily  elapsed.  The  wants  of 
the  General  Government,  however,  were  urgent,  the  national 
capital  was  in  danger  of  beinff  entered  at  any  moment  by 
armed  men  from  the  seceding  States,  and  the  smallness  of  our 
Army  rendering  it  wholly  inadequate  for  efficient  service,  an 
immediate  call  was  made  upon  the  loyal  States  for  seventy-five 
thousand  (75,000)  militia.  New  York  was  able,  through  her 
organized  regiments,  to  respond  promptly  to  this  call  to  the 
amount  of  a  Tittle  over  half  her  quota,  and  eleven  regiments  of 
her  "  National  Guards"  left  for  W  ashington,  in  the  following 
order : — 

1661.  Btreogtb. 

6th.  Colonel  C.  Schwarzwalder April  29th,  GOO 

6th.  Ck)lonelJo8eph  C.  PLnckney *'     2l3t,  650 

7 th.  Colonel  Marshall  Lefferts "     19th,  1,050 

8th.  Colonel  George  Lyons. ^ *'     23d,  900 

12th.  Colonel  Daniel  Butterfield *»    2l8t,  960 

13th.  Colonel  Abel  Smith "     23d,  1,086 

20th.  Colonel  George  W.  Pratt May     7th,  785 

26th,  Colonel  Michael  K.  Bryan April  23d,  500 

28th.  Colonel  Michael  Bennett "     30th,  563 

69th.  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran "    23d,  1,050 

tlBt  Colonel  Abram  8.  Vosburgh "    2l8t,  950 

Total 7,934 
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Of  the  above,  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  12th,  69th,  and  Tlst 
were  from  the  citv  of  New  York ;  the  13th  and  28th  from 
Brooklyn ;  the  20tu  from  the  Comity  of  Ukter,  and  the  25th 
from  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  sensation  which  attended  the  departure  of  these  r^- 
ments  was  most  deep.  The  friends  of  the  soldiers,  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  in  many  instances  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters, 
thronged  the  avenues  of  the  different  regimental  armories, 
waiting  to  say  farewell  to  those  dear  to  them,  who  were  about, 
for  the  first  time,  to  essay  the  perils  and  hardships  of  war.  The  ' 
citizens  came  out  by  thousands  to  witness  their  leaving,  and 
bicl  them  "  God-speed !"  and  many  a  wet  eye  and  throbbins^ 
heart,  testified  to  the  intense  anxiety  with  which  all  regarded 
the  character  of  the  work  upon  which  they  were  entering. 
And  it  was  not  without  reason  that  such  anxiety  was  enter- 
tained. Maryland  was  then  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and 
threatening  to  follow  the  course  of  the  seceding  States ; — a 
large  portion  of  her  population  being  greatly  disaffected  to- 
wards the  Union.  Washington,  too,  was  supposed  to  be  a  prize 
coveted  by  the  rebel  government,  and  it  was  thought  more 
than  probable  that  a  struggle  would  speedily  ensue  for  its  cap- 
ture. The  troops,  therefore,  first  sent  forward,  left  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  danger,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  traverse  the  State  of  Maryland,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  pass  through  the  city  of  Baltimore,  before  reaching 
the  national  capital. 

But  the  New  York  Militia  regiments  never  hesitated  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  Commander-in-Chief.  Promptly,  upon  the 
call  of  the  Governor,  they  assembled  at  their  respective  head- 
quarters, and  within  fort^-eight  hours  most  of  them  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Washington.  And  certainly, 
through  the  entire  history  of  this  war,  no  scene  was  attended 
with  tne  exhibition  of  such  noble  and  pure  patriotism  as  that 
incident  to  their  departure.  The  cities  of  New  York,  Albany, 
and  Brooklyn,  poured  forth  their  populations  into  the  streets  to 
rend  the  air  with  cheers.  From  every  flag-staff  floated  the 
national  colors,  and  balconies  and  windows  were  crowded  with 
fair  occupants,  waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs  in  enthu- 
siastic approbation  of  the  valor  of  the  citizen  soldiers ;  while 
these  soldiers,  drinking  in  from  the  beaming  faces  of  their 
friends  fresh  draughts  of  patriotic  fervor,  went  to  their  different 
points  of  embarkation,  with  loud  huzzas  mingling  with  the 
strains  of  martial  music. 

The  first  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  Marshall  Lefferts  commanding,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  numbering  ten  hundred  and  fifty  (1,050)  men.  This  or- 
ganization, as  is  well  kno\vn,  had  long  been  the  pride  of  Kew 
York,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  "  crack"  regiment  on  the 
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island.  Composed  of  young  men  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
and  connected  with  all  the  active  business  pursuits  of  the  great 
metropolis,  their  departure  was  the  cause  of  the  most  intense 
excitement  through  a  large  class  of  its  citizens,  and  the  scenes 
attending  it  are  thus  described  in  one  of  the  city  daily  jour- 
nals:— 

*•  The  regiment  formed  in  Lafayette  Place,  about  four  o'clock  p.  ii.,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  crowd,  each  window  of  each  building  being  filled  with  such 
fair  applauders,  as  might  cheer  the  heart  of  the  forlomest  bachelor,  if  there  were 
any  such  among  tlK>se  noble  soldiers.  Once  in  line,  tiiey  proceeded  through  Fourth 
street  to  Broadway,  down  that  great  thoroughfare  to  Courtlandt  street,  and  across 
the  ferry,  in  boats  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  Jersey  City.  The  lino  of  march 
was  a  perfect  ovation.  Thousands  upon  thousands  lined  the  sidewalks.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  any  of  those  who  witnessed  it  live  to  talk  of  it,  and  beyond 
that  it  will  pass  into  the  recorded  history  of  this  fearful  struggle.  *  The  regiment* 
marched,  not  as  on  festive  days,  not  as  on  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  nobly  and  sternly,  as  men  who  were  going  to  the  war.  Hurried  was  their  step, 
— ^not  so  regular  as  on  less  important  occasions.  We  saw  women,  we  saw  men 
shed  tears  as  they  passed.  Amidst  the  deafening  cheers  that  rose,  we  heard  cries 
of  *God  bless  them  1'  And  so  along  Broadway,  and  through  Courtlandt  street,  under 
its  almost  countless  flags,  the  *  gallant  7  th  Regiment'  left  the  city." 

News  of  the  fight  in  Baltimore,  in  which  the  Massachusetts 
soldiers  were  killed,  had  been  received  before  the  regiment  left 
New  York,  which,  of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  excitement 
attending  its  departure,  and  forty-eight  rounds  of  ball-cartridge 
were  served  out  to  its  members. 

This  noble  regiment  crossed  the  Potomac  with  the  first  troops 
that  entered  Virginia,  when  Alexandria  and  Arlington  Heights 
were  occupied,  and  labored  with  the  New  Jersey  Brigade  in 
the  construction  of  "  Fort  Eunyon." 

Following  the  7th  Regiment,  were  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st 
Regiments,  which  left  New  York  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of 
April.  Similar  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm  and 
plaudits  of  approbation,  accompanied  them  through  their  entire 
line  of  march. 

"  Cheers  from  ten  thousand  Toices  swelling  in  prolonged  chorus,  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  by  fair  hands,  the  display  of  flags  and  streamers,  made  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  the  dty." 

On  the  23d  of  April  the  8th  and  69th  Regiments,  from  the 
city  ofi  New  York,  the  13th  from  Brooklyn,  and  the  25th  from 
Aloany,  left  the  State.  The  departure  of  the  69th,  composed 
entirely  of  Irish  citizens,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  pa- 
triotic demonstration  on  the  part  of  their  immediate  friends 
and  admirers.  In  order  to  go  into  the  field  with  full  ranks. 
Colonel  Corcoran  opened  the  rolls  of  his  regiment  to  recruits. 
He  left  with  ten  hundred  and  fifty  (1,050)  men,  but  the  number 
who  had  enrolled  tlieir  names  as  willing  to  march  and  serve 
under  him,  amounted,  the  evening  before  the  embarkation  of 
the  re^ment  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  (6,500). 

Besides  the  crowds  of  eager  spectators  who  lined  Broadway 
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upon  the  march  of  the  69th  to  the  steamer  Adger,  about  two 
thousand  (2,000)  Irishmen,  members  of  civic  societies,  escorted 
them  with  music  and  banners.  Colonel  Corcoran,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  bad  health,  arose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to 
accompany  his  regiment,  and  th6  carriage  which  conveyed  him 
to  the  steamer  was  so  pressed  upon  by  tiie  admiring  multitude, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  police  restrained  them  from  bear- 
ing; him  bodily  in  their  arms. 

The  8th  itegiment,  Colonel  Lvons,  embarked  in  the  ship 
Montgomery  with  nine  hundred  (900)^  members.  The  line  of 
their  march  was  the  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm,  their  friends 
gathering  in  balconies  and  windows,  and  cheering  and  inspirit- 
mg  the  soldiers  with  their  smiles  and  warm  approvals.  The 
13th  upon  leaving  Brooklyn,  and  the  25th  on  leaving  Albany, 
received  also  from  their  respective  cities  like  manifestations  of 
the  popular  approbation. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  5th  Eegiment,  six  hundred  (600) 
strong,  under  Colonel  Schwarzwalder,  composed  entirely  of 
German  citizens,  left  New  York  on  board  the  steam  transport 
Kedar,  for  Annapolis.  On  the  30th  of  April,  the  28th  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  Michael  Bennett,  of  Brooklyn,  embarked  in  the 
Star  of  the  South,  and  on  the  'Tth  of  May,  1861,  the  20th  Regi- 
ment, from  Ulster  County,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
George  W.  Pratt,  closed  the  noble  column  of  New  Y6rk  Militia 
moving  to  the  relief  of  the  capital. 

The  regiments  enumerated  were  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  and  performed  duty  through  terms  varying  from 
thirty  days  to  three  months ;  most  of  them,  however,  for  the 
latter  period. 

The  5th,  served  three  months  at  Baltimore  and  in  North- 
Eastem  Virginia,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  July  9, 
1861,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  serving 
under  General  Patterson.  They  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
2d  of  August.  A  good  portion  of  their  service  was  rendered  at 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Relav  House,  near  Baltimore — they 
being  employed  upon  guard,  picket,  and  scout  dutv.  "  Their 
vigilance  frequently  prevented  serious  results  to  tne  bodv  of 
troops  stationed  at  that  post.  The  railroad  was  also  an  object 
of  the  special  vigilance  of  the  5th,  and  the  prevention  of  at- 
tempts to  place  obstacles  on  the  tracks,  was  one  way  in  which 
their  services  were  valuable." 

The  6th  Regiment  left  New  York  bv  water  for  Washington. 
Its  destination  however  was  subsequently  changed  to  Annapolis, 
where  it  remained  during  most  of  its  three  months'  term,  en- 
gaged in  guard  and  garrison  duty,  and  on  small  expeditions. 

The  first  month  one  half  of  the  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Misery,  between  Annapolis  and  Baltimore :  four  compa- 
nies at  Camp  Butler;   one  company  at  Fort  Madison;  the 
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Bead-quarters  being  at  Annapolis.  The  remaining  two  months, 
one  half  the  regiment  was  at  Annapolis  Junction,  the  rest  being 
at  Annapolis.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  under  com- 
mand ofMajor  Stafford,  while  returning  from  Washington  in 
a  propeller  on  the  Potomac,  was  attack^  at  Mathias  Point  by 
about  one  thousand  rebels ;  but  two  howitzers  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy,  and  they  were  soon  dispersed. 

The  7th  served  thirty  days  at  Washington  upon  guard  duty 
and  returned  to  New  x  ork  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  complimentary  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, issued  the  day  previous  to  the  regiment's  leaving 
Washin^n :  "  It  is  tne  desire  of  the  War  Department  in  re- 
linquishing the  services  of  this  gallant  regiment,  to  make 
known  the  satisfaction  that  is  felt  at  the  prompt  and  patriotic 
manner  in  which  it  responded  to  the  call  for  men  to  defend  the 
capital  when  it  was  believed  to  be  in  peril,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  important  service  which  it  rendered  by  appearing  here  m 
an  hour  of  dark  and  trying  necessity.  Tne  time  for  which  it 
had  engaged  has  now  expired.  The  service  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  has.  been  handsomely  accomplished,  and  its 
members  may  return  to  their  native  city,  with  the  assurance 
that  its  services  are  grateftiUy  appreciated  by  all  good  and  loyal 
citizens,  whilst  the  Government  is  equally  confident,  that  when 
the  country  again  calls  upon  them,  the  appeal  will  not  be  made 
in  vain  to  the  young  men  of  New  York.'' 

The  8th  Regiment  went  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  subse- 
quently served  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  in  the  First  Brigade 
(Colonel  Andrew  Porter's),  Second  Division  (Colonel  Hunter's), 
and  honorable  mention  is  made  of  its  services  in  the  report  of 
Colonel  Porter.  The  regiment  returned  to  New  York  July 
27th. 

The  12th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Butterfield,  left 
New  York  on  the  steam-ship  Baltic,  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
whence  they  were  sent  to  Annapolis.  From  thence  they  went 
to  Washington,  and  were,  by  constant  drilling,  brought  to  an 
admirable  condition.  Thence  on  the  7th  of  May  they  were  or- 
dered, via  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  to  Hagerstown,  and 
joined  General  Patterson  at  Martinsburg.  Taking  part  in  that 
campaign,  they  tendered  their  services  until  August  2d.  They 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

The  13th  went  per  steamer  Marion  to  Annapolis,  where  they 
remained  under  command  of  General  Butler  until  the  19th  of 
June,  quartered  in  the  buildings  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  During  that  time  detachments  from  the  regiment 
were  employed  in  searchingfor  the  light-ships  which  had  been 
removed  by  the  rebels.  Two  were  found,  recaptured,  and 
brought  to  Annapolis.  Expeditions  were  also  sent  to  the 
"  eastern  shore"  ot  Maryland,  which  were  successful  in  finding 
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many  hundred  stand  of  arms  there  concealed.  On  the  19th  of 
Jane  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  the  bal- 
ance of  their  term  of  service  was  passed — th^  voluntarily  re- 
maining ten  days  longer  than  the  term  of  their  enlistment,  at 
the  request  of  Generd  Dix. 

The  20th  went  by  railroad  to  PenyviUe,  and  thenoe  by 
steamer  to  Annapolis,  spent  its  term  of  service  in  guarding  the 
raiboad,  on  picket  dutv,  and  on  guard  duty  at  Baltimore. 

The  25th  went  to  Washington  and  spent  part  of  its  time  in 
building  fortifications  at  Arlington.  The  28th  served  its  term 
at  and  near  Washington,  and  was  encamped  below  Arlington 
Heiffhts. 

The  69th,  Colonel  Corcoran,  served  at  Bull  Run,  in  the 
Third  Brigade  ^Sherman's),  First  Division  (Tyler's).  Its  loss  is 
thus  stated  in  Colonel  Sherman's  report :  Killed,  thirty-eight ; 
wounded,  fifty-nine;  missing,  ninety-five:  total,  one  hunmred 
and  ninety-two.  Among  the  captured  was  Colonel  Corcoran. 
The  69th  and  79th  New  York  Militia,  the  13th  New  York 
Volunteers  and  the  2d  Wisconsin,  with  a  company  of  artillery, 
under  Captain  Ayres,  made  up  the  Thir^  Brigade.  They  were 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight,  and  all  suffered  severely.  Colo- 
nel Sherman's  Brigade  before  going  into  action,  made  a  junction 
with  Hunter's  Division  and  formed  in  the  rear  of  Colonel 
Porter's  Brigade.  It  was  just  before  making  this  junction,  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Haggerty,  of  the  69th,  in  attempting  to  in- 
tercept the  retreat  of  a  partv  of  the  enemy  was  shot,  and  fell 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  fight  which  followed  was  near  the 
Stone  Bridge,  crossing  Bull  Kun,  at  which  the  brigade  first 
took  its  position.  It  crossed  the  stream,  with  the  exception  of 
Ayres'  Battery,  at  a  ford  which  had  b^n  indicated  to  Colonel 
Sherman,  by  observing  early  in  the  day,  a  horseman  of  the 
enemy  cross  at  the  same  point.  The  crossing  was  made  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  Division  Commander,  that  the 
brigade  should  go  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Hunter,  then 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  Immediately  after  crossing,  the 
brigade  ascended  the  steep  bluff  opposite,  with  its  iniant^ 
meeting  with  no  opposition.  Shortly  after  ascending  the  bluff, 
Colonel  Sherman  received  orders  from  General  McDowell  to 

i'oin  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  who  were  falling  back  to  the 
eft  of  the  road,  by  which  the  army  had  approached  from  Sud- 
ley  Springs.  Colonel  Sherman  says :  "  Placing  Colonel  Quim- 
by's  Kegiment  of  Rifles  (13th  New  York  Volunteers)  in  front, 
in  column  by  division,  I  directed  the  other  r^ments  to  follow 
in  line  of  battle,  in  the*  order  of  the  Wisconsin  2d,  New  York 
79th,  and  New  York  69th."  These  regiments  attacked  the 
enemy  successively,  the  69th  being  the  last  en^i^ed.  The  part 
it  took  in  the  fight  is  thus  described  in  the  officiw^ report.  After 
the  Wisconsin  Begiment  had  been  repulsed  a  second  time, 
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the  account  proceeds :  "  By  this  time  the  New  York  69th  had 
closed  up,  and  in  like  manner  it  was  ordered  to  cross  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  drive  the  enemy  from  cover.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  ground.  In  it  there  was  one  battery 
of  artillery,  which  poured  an  incessant  fire  upon  an  advancing 
column,  and  the  groimd  was  irregular,  with  small  clusters  ot 
pines,  affording  shelter,  of  which  the  enemy  took  good  advan- 
tage. The  fire  of  rifles  and  musketry  was  very  severe.  The 
79th  headed  by  its  colonel  (Cameron)  charged  across  the  hill, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  contest  was  severe.  They  rallied  seve- 
ral times  under  fire,  but  finally  broke  and  gainea  the  cover  of 
the  hill.  This  left  the  field  open,  to  the  New  York  69th, 
Colonel  Corcoran,  who,  in  his  turn,  led  his  regiment  over  the 
crest,  and  had  in  full  open  view  the  ground  so  severely  con- 
tested. The  firing  was  very  severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
mosketry,  and  rifies  incessant.  It  was  manifest  the  enemy 
were  here  in  great  force,  far  superior  to  us  at  that  point.  The 
69th  held  the  ground  for  some  time,  but  finally  fell  back  in 
disorder." 

Colonel  Corcoran  was  captured  after  the  fight,  and  during 
the  retreat.  The  manner  of  his  capture  is  thus  described  by 
Colonel  Sherman,  in  his  account  of  the  retreat :  '^  On  the 
ridge  to  the  west,  we  succeeded  in  partially  re-forming  the 
p^ments,  but  it  was  manifest  they  would  not  stand,  and  I  di- 
rected Colonel  Corcoran  to  move  along  the  ridge  to  the  rear,  near 
the  position  where  we  had  first  formed  the  brigade.  General 
McDowell  was  there  in  person,  and  used  all  possible  efforts  to  re- 
assure the  men.  By  the  active  exertions  of  Colonel  Corcoran, 
we  formed  an  irre^lar  square  against  the  cavalry,  which  was 
then  seen  to  issue  from  the  position  from  which  we  had  been 
driven,  and  we  be^an  our  retreat  towards  that  ford  of  Bull 
Run  by  which  we  had  approached  the  field  of  battle.  There 
was  no  positive  order  to  retreat,  although  for  an  hour  it  had 
been  gomg  on  by  the  operations  of  the  men  themselves.  The 
ranks  were  thin  and  irregular,  and  we  found  a  stream  of  people 
stirring  from  the  hospital  across  Bull  Run,  and  far  towards 
Centreville." 

Colonel  Corcoran  was  missing  immediately  after  the  cavalry 
chaige,  near  the  building  used  as  a  hospital.  Colonel  Cameron 
was  mortally  wounded  during  the  charge  in  the  early  part  of 
the  battle,  while  leading  lus  regiment.  The  69th  returned  to 
New  York  the  27th  of  July. 

The  71st  Regiment  served  in  front  of  Washington,  and  at  Bull 
Eun  was  in  the  Second  Brigade  (Bumside's),  of  the  Second 
Division  (Hunter's).  This  bngade,  besides  the  71st  Regiment, 
Kew  York,  was  composed  of  the  Ist  and  2d  Rhode  Island  In- 
£uitry,  the  2d  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and  2d  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers.    The  7l8t  was  engaged  in  some  severe  fighting, 
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and  behaved  with  gallantry.  Colonel  Burnside  thus  speaks  of 
the  services  of  the  regiment,  in  his  supplementary  report :  "  I 
beg  to  again  mention  the  bravery  and  steadiness  manifested  by 
Colonel  Martin,  and  his  entire  regiment  (Tlst),  both  in  the  field 
and  during  the  retreat."  The  numbers  engaged  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  hundred,  as  a  number  were  on  the  Potomac  Flotilla, 
and  a  large  guard  was  left  at  the  Navy  Yard.  The  published 
losses  were  twenty  killed,  forty-three  wounded,  and  many  Pris- 
oners.    The  71st  returned  to  iNew  York  on  the  26th  of  Jufy. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  Militia  regiments,  which  served 
for  three  months,  four  regiments, — the  2d,  9th,  14th,  and  79th, 
organized  for  three  years.    • 

The  2d,  Colonel  Tompkins,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  in 
the  Second  Brigade  (Schenck's),  of  the  First  Division  (Tyler's). 
Its  loss,  as  reported  a  week  after  the  battle,  was  tv\^enty-four 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 

The  9th,  Colonel  Stiles,  upon  entering  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, went  to  Washington,  and  thence  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
was  at  that  place  imder  General  Patterson,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  14th  Regiment,  Colonel  Wood,  from  Brooklyn,  left  for 
Washington  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
in  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Division.  Its  loss,  as  reported 
a  week  afterwards,  was  twenty-five  killed,  and  fifty-eight 
wounded,  besides  prisoners; — Colonel  Wood  among  the  cap- 
tured. Colonel  Porter,  commanding  the  brigade,  mentions,  m 
terms  of  praise,  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  14th :  "  In 
the  last  attack,  Colonel  A.  M.  Wood,  of  the  14th  New  York 
State  Militia,  was  wounded,  together  with  Captains  R.  B.  Jour- 
dan  and  C.  F.  Baldwin,  and  Lieutenants  J.  A.  Jones,  J.  R.  Sal- 
ter, R.  A.  Goodenough,  and  C.  Scholes,  and  Adjutant  Laidlaw. 
The  officers  of  the  14th,  especially  Major  James  Jourdan,  were 
distinguished  by  their  display  of  spirit  and  efficiency  throughout 
the  action." 

The  79th  Regiment  departed  from  New  York,  for  the  seat  of 
war,  on  the  2d  of  June,  eight  hundred  strong,  exclusive  of  band 
and  drum  coi^s.  They  were  escorted  to  the  cars  by  the  Cale- 
donian Club,  nearly  half  of  whose  members  were  in  the  ranks 
of  the  regiment.  .  In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  heretofore 
stated,  they  formed  a  portion  of  Sherman's  Brigade.  Their 
loss,  as  igiven  in  Colonel  Sherman's  report,  was  thirty-two  killed, 
fifty-one  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  missing ; — sub- 
sequent accounts  placed  the  killed  at  thirty-three,  and  wounded 
at  sixty-six.  Among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Cameron,  the  com- 
manding officer.  He  is  mentioned  in  Colonel  Sherman's  report 
as  having  been  mortallv  wounded,  in  the  charge  made  by  the 
79th,  and  followed  by  the  69th  Regunent,  and  subsequently  the 
report  says :   "  Colonel  Cameron  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
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carried  to  an  ambulance,  and  reported  dying.''  His  body  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  W  ith  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun, 
closed  the  active  service  of  tne  militia  regiments  during  1861, 
the  first  year  of  the  war ;  the  positions  occupied  by  the  dif- 
ferent regiments,  upon  ^ard  or  garrison  duty,  being  supplied 
W  the  volimteer  oiganizations  then  rapidly  concentrating  at 
Washington.  Mortifying  as  was  the  disaster,  which  befellthe 
Union  arms,  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  New  York  Militia 
r^ments  did  as  ^ood  fighting,  certainly,  as  was  done  on  that 
occasion.  Though,  like  all  the  troops  engaged,  they  were  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  encounter  the  realities  of  a  battle-field, 
still  their  former  experience  in  military  manoeuvres,  and  their  habit 
of  associating  together,  rendered  them  much  more  effective  in 
service  than  the  early  volunteer  organizations,  which,  in  many 
instances,  lacked  both  on  the  part  of  oflScers  and  men,  the  re- 
quisite military  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  act  thoroughly  in 
concert,  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  discipline.  The  volun- 
teers did  not  want  in  courage,  but  were  wholly  incapable  of 
exercising  that  cool  detenmnation,  which  long  military  drill 
almost  invariably  imparts  to  the  soldier.  In  this  respect,  the 
militia  were  superior  to  them,  and  possessed,  moreover,  a  certain 
r^unental  and  State  pride,  whicn  incited  them  to  deeds  of 
bravery,  and  prevented  their  wavering,  except  when  sorely 
pressed  or  in  extreme  danger  of  capture. 

The  fighting  of  the  69th  and  79th  New  York  State  Militia 
was,  at  the  time,  highly  commended,  not  only  by  the  oflScers  in 
command  upon  the  day  of  the  battle,  but  by  different  civilians, 
correspondents  of  the  press,  who  witnessed  the  fight.  Even 
several  of  the  rebel  papers  praised  the  gallantrv  of  these  regi- 
ments. Had  the  entire  force  been  composed  of  as  good  mate- 
rial, and  been  led  by  as  brave  officers,  though  we  might  not 
have  won  the  battle,  it  would  have  been,  upon  our  part,  a  des- 
perately contested  fight,  and  would  never  have  ended  in  the 
disgraceiul  rout,  so  galling  at  the  time  to  the  Northern  heart. 

Sut,  independent  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  New  York 
Militia  r^ments  in  the  field,  the  promptness  with  which  they 
first  moved  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  probably  insured  ite 
safety.  Had  that  city  been  lost  at  tne  commencement  of  the 
war,  though  it  might  have  been  recaptured,  the  effect  at  the  time 
of  its  falEng  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  would  have 
proved  disastrous  to  our  interests  with  foreign  powers.  The 
moving  of  the  militia  regiments  from  New  i  ort,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  was  feared  the  national  capital  was  in  danger,  and  the 
uprising  of  the  masses  to  cheer  them  onwards  upon  their  pat- 
riotic mission,  gave  to  the  Government  the  assurance  that  the 
popidar  sentiment  was  strongly  aroused,  and  in  its  character 
thoroughly  Union.  Political,  or  partisan  bias,  was,  for  the  time, 
overwhelmed  in  the  universal  feeUng,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
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nation  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and  that  a  disroption 
of  the  States  would  never  be  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  Iforth- 
em  people. 

Tne  alacrity  with  which  the  militia  responded  to  the  call 
which  summoned  them  for  the  lirst  time  to  the  fortress  and  the 
battle-field,  to  protect  that  flag  which  it  had  been  their  pride 
to  carry  upon  all  festivi^  occasions,  the  flag  of  their  native  or 
adopted  country,  and  to  them  the  emblem  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  the  alacrity,  we  say,  with  which  they  marched,  was,  to 
the  Government,  the  strongest  indication  that  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  loyal  States  were  entirely  at  their  command, 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  secure  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

The  heart  of  the  whole  Irish  population  was  bound  up  in  the 
success  of  the  69th,  and  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hag- 
gerty  and  the  capture  and  long  confinement  of  Colonel  Cor- 
coran, brought  thousands  of  recruits  into  the  Union  armies. 
The  Scotchmen  too,  vying  with  the  bravery  of  the  Y9th,  id 
whose  ranks  many  of  their  countrymen  and  companions  met 
their  death  (among  them  the  brave  Colonel  Cameron),  con- 
tributed their  full  quota  towards  swelling  the  legions  of  the 
republic.  The  gallant  **  7th,"  by  its  promptness  in  moving  to 
"Washington,  when  the  peril  was  supposed  to  be  imminent, 
aroused,  among  the  young  men  of  New  York,  a  military  spirit, 
which  led  them  by  hundreds  to  seek  commissions  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  failing  to  become  oflScers,  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  early  organizations.  Indeed,  all  the  militia  re^ments  which 
first  left  the  State,  exerted  an  influence  by  their  cneerfuUy  ren- 
dered service,  upon  the  citizens  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  threw  into  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  thousands 
of  young  and  stalwart  men,  anxious  to  prove  their  devotion  to 
their  country  and  its  flag. 

That  we  ao  not  misstate  the  feeling  which  actuated  the  New 
York  Militia,  when  we  say  their  service  was  "  cheerfully  ren- 
dwed,"  we  have  but  to  look  back  at  the  activity  and  energy 
which  characterized  both  officers  and  men  in  their  preparations 
to  leave  for  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  little  delays  and  disappointments  which  at  times  oc- 
curred in  furnishing  them  with  proper  equipments  for  the  field, 
were  borne  with  uneasiness  and  frequently  with  irritation.  All 
were  anxious  to  be  off  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  those 
regiments  were  regarded  most  fortunate  which  received  the 
earliest  transportation. 

An  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  the  departure  of 
the  20th  (Colonel  George  W.  Pratt's)  Ulster  County  Regiment, 
which  shows  the  temper  that  pervaded  the  different  organiza- 
tions. The  regiment  arrived  in  New  York  city  from  Ulster 
County  on  the  28th  of  April,  1861,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
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eeeding  by  eteamer  to  Washington.  On  their  arriyal  in  the 
city,  they  found  that  no  tratisportation  had  been  provided  for 
them,  and  they  went  into  the  Park  Barracks,  where  th^  re- 
mained until  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  May.  They 
then  received  orders  to  return  to  their  homes,  as  advices  had 
arrived  from  Washington  calling  only  for  volunteers  to  serve 
for  two  years — and  for  this  reason  it  was  alleged,  no  more 
militia  re^ments  could  be  accepted.  This  order  caused  great 
consternation  among  the  rank  and  file.  They  had  enlisted  in 
the  hope  of  being  engaged  in  the  impending  conflict,  and 
expected  to  see  actual  service.  Many  of  them  had  given  up 
lucrative  positions,  left  homes  and  families,  for  the  purpose 
of  manifesting  their  patriotism  and  sustaining  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  American  flag.  On  the  following  evening 
ptfay  6),  a  special  order  was  received  from  Washington^  order- 
ing them  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  capital.  When  this  news 
was  imparted  to  the  troops,  a  scene  of  genuine  enthusiasm  en- 
sued ;  eneer  upon  cheer  rang  upon  the  air ;  the  President,  the 
Governor,  General  Scott,  Colonel  Pratt,  and  in  fact  every 
name  the  troops  could  think  of,  was  wildly  cheered.  Colonel 
Pratt  was  deeply  affected  at  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his 
men,  and  took  no  measures  to  check  their  outbursts  of  jov. 
Aft;er  order  had  been  restored,  he  made  a  few  remarks,  thank- 
ing his  regiment  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  borne  the 
many  disappointments  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and 
congratulating  them  upon  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  entry  upon 
active  service.  He  said  "they  would  come  back  covered  with 
glory."  Alas !  how  true  was  this  prophecy,  how  literally  has 
it  been  fulfilled.  He  who  uttered  it,  sleeps  with  the  honored 
dead,  "  covered  with  glory."  His  regiment  entering  the  gene- 
ral service  for  three  months,  at  the  erpiration  of  its  term  re- 
enlisted  for  the  war, — and  upon  nearly  every  battle-field  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  has  tne  20th  New  York  Militia  been 
distingmshed  for  its  bravery.  Its  commander  received  his  mor- 
tal wound  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  After  his  death, 
the  county  from  which  it  was  recruited  (the  County  of  Ulster), 
filled  np  its  ranks,  at  repeated  intervals,  until  it  has  sent  of  its 
sons  into  this  organization  alone,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred men.  As  we  are  considering  in  the  present  article,  the 
services  of  the  militia  in  1861,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  any  extended  account  of  the  services  of  the  20th  through 
the  war.  We  can  however  say  with  truth,  that  the  r^ment 
has  "  covered  itself  with  glory,"  and  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Peninsula,  of  Manassas,  Antietam,  South  Mountain,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Gettysburg,  bear  most  eloquent  witness  to  its  devo- 
tion and  bravery,  fii  the  winter  of  1864,  the  New  York  20th 
returned  home  upon  a  frirlough,  and  the  small  band  of  men 
(only  some  two  hundred)  who  brought  back  their  tattered  colors, 
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covered  with  marks  of  honorable  aenrice,  their  thinned  ranks 
made  np  of  scarred  and  wonnded  heroes,  proved  how  fidthfxiUy 
they  had  verified  the  predictions  made  of  their  gaUantiy,  when 
first  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  services  of  the  New  York  Militia 
regiments  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  we  must  go 
back,  in  ima^nation,  to  the  period  when  Washin^n  was  fever- 
ish with  excitement,  and  wnen  the  arrival  of  uie  Kew  York 
7th,  was  huled  witn  joy  both  bv  citizens  and  officials.  We 
must  note  the  successive  arrival  of  other  regiments,  each,  in  its 
turn,  adding  to  the  sense  of  security  b^nnmg  to  be  felt  by  the 
inhabitants.  We  must  watch  the  fJacrity  with  "Wbick  the 
members  of  the  different  oi^anizations  went  to  work  in  strenfi;th- 
enins  the  fortifications  of  the  ca{>ital ;  we  must  see  them  labor- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  digging  trenches  and  throwing  up 
embankments ;  going  out  upon  picket  duty ;  making  incursions 
into  the  neighboring  country  and  clearing  it  of  dan^rous  or 
suspicious  characters;  ^ardbg  railroads,  and  entering  with 
spirit  upon  all  the  variM  duties  of  a  soldier's  life ;  we  must  fol* 
low  them  to  the  first  battle-field  where  bravely  thejr  enter  upon 
the  fight  with  troops  familiar  with  every  surrounding  location, 
and  prepared,  by  a  long  expectation  of  this  very  struggle,  to 
meet  them  with  desperate  resistance ;  we  must  watch  one,  and 
another,  and  another,  of  these  militia  soldiers  fall  in  the  dread 
conflict,  until  their  dead  and  wounded  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, and  then  we  can  realize  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  were 
the  New  York  Militia  regiments,  when  they  formed  the  van- 
guard of  the  Union  Army,  in  its  earliest  encounter  with  rebel- 
Ron,  Though  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  victory,  still 
their  patriotism  in  offering  themselves  among  the  first  to  save 
their  government  and  country  from  destruction,  will  ever  be 
held  m  remembrance  by  the  nation  and  their  native  State. 
Their  dead  alone  will  keep  their  record  sacred ;  and,  in  years 
to  come,  when  peace  once  more  shall  shed  its  blessings  over  our 
land,  and  the  memory  alone  of  our  dead  heroes  shalfbe  left  us, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  recollection  of  none  will  be  cherished  mors 
fervently,  than  that  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  who  fell  the  first 
victims  m  the  strife. 

**There  is  a  tear  for  aU  that  die, 

A  mourner  o*er  the  humblest  grave^ 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

^A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 
An  epitaph  on  every  tongue: 
The  present  hours,  the  (hture  age, 
For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong.*' 
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KOTES  ON  THE  MAY  CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  JAMES  EIVEB. 

n. 

THE  ADYANaE  T0WABD8  BIOHMOND  AND  BATTLE  OF  DBUBY^  BLUFF. 

At  three  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  army  was 
again  in  motion,  and  this  time  it  was  confidently  believed  thati 
something  was  to  be  eifected  commensurate  with  the  force  we  had, 
and  the  extensive  preparations  for  this  exnedition.  Turner's  and 
Teriy's  Divisions  of  the  Tenth  Corps  aavanced  towards  Rich-t 
mond  on  nearly  parallel  roads,  Tamer  on  the  right  and  Terry 
on  the  left ;  while  Ames'  Division  of  the  same  corps  marched 
out  to  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  at  Chester  Station,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  facing  towards  Petersburg.  About  nooui 
the  column  on  the  right,  debouched  into  a  beautiful  valley, 
perhaps  six  miles  from  Fort  Darling.  Terry,  on  the  left,  struck 
the  turnpike  and  extended  his  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  railroad,! 
6o  that  the  line  reached  thence  to  James  River.  Opposite  thd 
centre  of  the  line  was  an  elevated  plateau,  on  which  are  found 
houses  and  belts  of  woods.  Here  the  rebel  skirmishers  were, 
met  Our  line  was  very  carefully  advanced;  indeed,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  excess  of  caution  in  advancing  the  skirmishers 
of  AJford's  Brigade ;  and  after  some  time  the  rebels  were  driven 
from  the  belt  of  woods  where  they  had  taken  position,  and 
retreated  precipitately  across  an  open  field  to  another  thick, 
wood,  bordering  Proctor's  Creek.  ! 

Though  there  were  but  a  hundred  or  two  of  them,  ithadtakeni 
three  or  four  hours  to  accomplish  this  1  At  this  latter  position,; 
skirmishing  was  continued  till  dark,  when  the  enemy  retired 
across  the  creek  to  the  high  land  beyond.  A  road  leading 
from  the  plateau  from  which  they  had  been  driven  at  this  point 
was  their  only  means  of  egress  from  the  valley,  as  a  few  yards  to( 
the  right  the  ravine  through  which  the  creek  runs  in  its  course  to 
the  river  is  well-nigh  impassable.  The  creek  too,  here,  is  quite, 
deep  and  very  rapid.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Weitzel's, 
Division  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  pushed  across  this  creek,  their 
right  in  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  up 
the  slopes,  driving  the  Rebel  skirmishers  before  them ;  and  the 
whole  Eighteenth  Corps  advanced  and  took  position  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  which  it  held  till  the  battle  of  the  16th;  from 
the  tnmpike  towards  the  river.  Turner's  Division  advanced  along 
the  turnpike,  and  took  position  to  the  left  of  it.  Terry  was  still 
farther  to  the  left,  his  lino  extending  across  the  railroad.  Hia 
left  was  thrown  forward,  in  a  very  dashing  style,  and  captured 
a  redoubt  and  several  guns. 
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During  the  14th,  the  whole  line  was  advanced,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  a  strong  line  of  defences,  after  a  very 
feeble  resistance.  The  feebleness  of  the  resistance  offered  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  their  numbers  were  in- 
sufficient to  hold  so  extended  a  line.  There  could  not  have  been 
at  that  time  more  than  three  brigades  in  front  of  our  two  corps. 
Bebel  prisoners  state  that,  previous  to  the  night  of  the  15th,  there 
were  but  two  brigades,  but  that  during  that  night  fourteen  tbon- 
aand  men  from  Richmond  re-enforced  them.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  14th,  or  perhaps  in  the  early  morn- 
iuj^  of  the  15th,  would  have  crushed  the  rebel  force.  The  po- 
sition of  the  forces  after  the  rebels  abandoned  their  first  lino  of 
works  was  this:  our  army  occupied  a  position  along  those 
works,  our  right  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  and 
uncovered;  our  lefl  across  the  railroad,  and  so  advanced  that  the 
line  made  an  acute  angle  with  the  river.  Our  first  line — ^a  line 
in  one  rank — was  advanced  three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  deserted  works,  and  covered  by  a  low  breastwork,  made 
against  fences,  and  some  portions  of  it  facing  into  woods. 

There  were,  in  front  of  our  main  line,  three  strong  redoubts, 
BO  arranged  that  the  guns  from  one  face  of  each  swept  the  field 
across  which  our  troops  moved  to  the  advanced  line.  Noth- 
ing was  done  towards  making  the  works  we  had  captured  de- 
fensive ;  though  a  few  hours'  labor  would  have  made  a  vast 
difference  in  the  resistance  we  were  enabled  to  offer  when  at- 
tacked. It  is  said,  with  how  much  truth  I  know  not,  that  Generals 
Smith  and  Weitzel  strongly  urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
on  the  evening  of  the  14tn,  and  if  this  were  not  done,  we  should 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  We  did  neither,  remaining 
quiet  during  the  forenoon  of  the  15th ;  and  about  noon  the  enemy 
came  out  and  attacked  Heckman's  Brigade,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  our  line,  furiously ;  the  firing  extended  all  along  the  line, 
and  lasted  till  four  o'clock  p.  m.  The  evening  after  that  was 
very  quiet,  and  a  most  lovely  Sunday  evening.  It  had  been 
cloudy  and  rainy  for  several  days,  but  about  noon  the  clouds 
had  dispersed,  and  the  atmosphere  had  become  clear. 

'*  *Twa8  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leares 
At  its  calm  setting,  when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  flowers  of  rest, 
And  a  moist  radianoe  from  the  sides 
Shoots  trembling  down.*' 

We  laid  down  to  rest  after  that  gorgeous  sunset,  hoping  that 
the  same  hour  on  the  morrow  would  behold  our  banner  proudly 
floating  in  victory ;  for  we  knew  that  orders  had  been  issuea, 
and  dispositions  made,  for  an  advance  of  our  whole  line  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  we  could  move  onward  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  before  meeting  our  foe. 
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The  baggage  of  the  army  had  been  ordered  up  the  day  beforCi 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  one  division  had  arrived — tents, 
officers'  baggage,  and  all — showing  conclusively  that  no  back- 
ward movement  was  intended. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  enemy 
began  the  attack :  they  opened  a  furious  artillery  fire  against  the 
right,  left,  and  centre,  and,  under  cover  of  the  fog,  which  was 
exceedingly  dense,  passed  around  our  right  flank  and  attacked 
Heckman's  Brigade  in  the  rear.  A  tew  sentinels  of  negro 
cavalry  posted  from  the  right  of  this  brigade  to  the  river — too 
few  to  oner  any  serious  resistance — were  the  only  protection  of 
that  flank.  Heckman's  Brigade  was  soon  forcea  back  with 
heavy  loss,  and  Heckman  himself  made  prisoner.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  attack,  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole 
line.  Beauregard  massed  his  men  and  hurled  them  in  columns 
successively  against  diflerent  portions  of  our  attenuated  line, 
breaking  on  battalion  after  battalion,  until  the  whole  were  finally 
forced  to  retire, 

I  have  spoken  above  of  an  "  advanced  line"  and  a  "  main 
line,"  but  in  reality  there  was  but  one  line,  stretched  out  in  one 
rank,  and  with  gaps  in  some  portions  of  it  at  that.  There  was 
no  continuous  second  line,  but  a  few  regiments  were  placed,  at 
intervals,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  first  line. 

Notwithstanding  this  weak  formation,  a  most  determined 
resistance  was  offered  by  our  men.  Several  regiments  of  the 
Tenth  Corps  were  sent  to  the  support  of  the  Eighteenth ;  but 
the  enemy  steadily  gained  ground,  so  that,  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  mansion  occupied  by  General  Butler  as  his  head-quarters 
was  in  their  possession.  If  brave  deeds  performed  by  subalterns 
and  privates  could  have  availed  any  thing  that  morning,  the  Eigh- 
teenth Corps  would  have  beaten  back  the  enemy;  but  no 
amount  of  heroism  could  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  fog  was  one  of  the  difficulties.  And  what  a  fog  I 
It  hung  like  a  thick  pall  over  every  thing.  To  venture  a  rod 
away  Irom  the  lines,  was  to  lose  one's  self.  Heckman's  capture, 
and  doubtless  the  capture  of  many  on  both  sides,  was  owing  4;o 
the  fog.  There  were  many  ludicrous  incidents,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  arising  from  the  same  cause.  General  Weitzel  was 
riding  along  outside  of  the  lines,  when  he  came  upon  a  soldier  who 
had  been  captured  by  a  rebel.  The  man  threw  his  arms  around 
his  captor,  and  called  out  to  the  General,  "  Don't  come  here. 
General — I'm  a  prisoner."  The  General  very  coolly  drew  a  re* 
volver,  and  said,"  We'll  change  hands,  I  think,"  and  the  rebel 
turned  over  his  arms  to  his  quondam  prisoner,  and  with  hhn 
marched  into  our  lines.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Wisconsin  was  lost  in  the  fog,  and  captured  by  two  rebds, 
and  they  were  soon  lost  too ;  he  proffered  to  guide  them,  and 
managed  to  conduct  them  to  his  own  regiment 
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The  rebel  General  Boshrod  Johnson'B  Adjatant  rode 
through  a  group  of  Union  soldiers,  and  inquired  the  way  to 
Johnson's  head-quarters.  The  men  paid  little  attention  to  what 
he  said,  and  he  passed  along,  and  came  to  another  group,  near 
which  a  captain  was  standing,  and  again  inquired ;  receiving  no 
satisfactory  answer,  he  was  moving  off,  when  a  private  noticed 
him,  and  said  to  the  captain, "  That's  a  reb."  The  captain  imme- 
diately halted  him  and  said,  '^  I  can't  tell  you  where  Johnson's 
head-quarters  are,  but  I  will  conduct  you  to  General  Smith's 
head-quarters. 

At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  Eighteenth  Corps  was  forced  back 
beyond  Butler's  head-quarters — a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more — ^the 
Tenth  Corps  still  held  its  position.  The  enemy  had  not  at- 
'  tacked  the  left  of  this  corps  as  vigorously  as  he  had  its  right, 
and  the  Eighteenth .  Indeed,  General  Whiting,  who  commanded 
the  rebel  right  wing,  was  relieved  of  his  command  the  same 
evening,  because  he  had  not  pressed  our  left  with  greater 
vigor ;  and  D.  H.  Hill  was  put  in  his  place.  Turner's  Divi- 
sion had  the  right  of  the  Tentn,  and  received  fierce  attacks  du- 
ring the  whole  morning ;  finally,  a  portionof  tlie  line  was  lost^ 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  that 
it  should  be  retaken  and  held  for  a  short  tima 

Two  regiments  of  Alford*s  Brigade,  which  had  been  lying  in 
the  woods  near  the  works  deserted  by  the  enemy  on  the  14th, 
were  ordered  forward,  and  they  moved  in  splendid  style  across 
an  open  field,  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  occupied  the  slight 
intrenchments  from  which  our  men  had  been  driven. 

There  were  not  wanting  evidences  of  the  desperate  character 
of  the  contest  at  this  point.  All  along  in  front  of  the  low  breast- 
works, and  within  two  or  three  yards  of  many  of  them,  the 
rebel  dead  and  wounded  were  lying  in  great  numbers.  And 
the  woods  in  front  were  full  of  the  sufferers,  judging  from  the 

f  roans  and  cries.     Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very 
eavy ;  the  victory  was  dearly  bought. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  these  regiments  advanced,  the  left  regi- 
ments of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  retired ;  and  soon  a  column  of 
the  enemy  was  on  their  right  flank,  and  moving  around  to  the 
rear,  enveloping  them. 

In  a  little  time  the  red  battle-flag  was  floating  on  an  angle  of 
the  intrenchments,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  their  rear. 

Still  they  flinched  not.  The  rebel  sharpshooters  were  an- 
noving  them  continually  by  a  fire  from  front  and  flank  and  rear — • 
a  fire  doubly  annoying,  because  tliey  could  not  return  it  For 
an  hour  or  more,  they  occupied  this  exposed  position.  At  last, 
every  thing  on  the  left  had  retired,  and  our  troops  were  in  full 
retreat,  when  the  order  was  given  to  these  regiments  to  with- 
draw. The  left  regiment  retired  first :  when  the  right  regi- 
ment rose  and  faced  about,  and  began  to  move  to  the  rear,  &e 
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rebels  opened  a  most  terrific  fire  of  both  artillery  and  small- 
arms.  Tbej  moved  at  donble-quick,  somewhat  accelerated  by 
the  storm  that  was  beating  npon  them ;  but  of  this  regiment 
alone,  over  seven^  men  fdl  in  traversing  a  space  of  three  or 
four  hundred  yards.  The  intrenchments  reached,  there  was  for 
a  few  minutes  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  But  order 
was  soon  brought  out  of  what  appeared  a  chaos.  The  broken 
brigades  and  battalions  were  rallied  under  a  galling  fire  from  the 
enemv,  who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  lino  of  intrenchments, 
and  then  deliberately  drawn  off.  So  the  battle  ended.  There 
was  some  skirmishing  in  covering  the  retreat,  and  the  enemy 
captured  some  of  our  wounded  in  ambulances  near  the  railroaa. 
Nearly  all  the  baggage  of  one  division  was  lost ;  and  most  of  it, 
with  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eneVny. 

Little  use  was  made  that  day  of  artillery  in  the  Tenth  Corps. 
Its  principal  function  appeared  to  be  to  get  out  of  danger. 
Several  pieces  were  lost  by  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  among  them 
two  or  three  twenty-pounaer  Parrotts.  What  were  they  doing 
there,  if  we  did  not  intend  attacking  Fort  Darling  ? 

At  nine  o'clock  our  tired  troops  reached  then-  camps,  with 
nearly  four  thousand  fewer  effective  men  than  when  they 
marched  out  four  days  before.  The  enemy  followed  cautiously, 
and  established  their  line  along  our  front,  at  a  distance  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the  intrenchments. 

This  fine  army  was  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  bottled 
up,  and  the  cork  put  in,  duly  sealed. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOITBS  OF  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

OutiK>st  duty  as  described  in  the  books,  and  outpost  duty  as 
we  have  it  in  onr  Virginia  campaigning,  are  very  different  mat- 
ters. The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  are  at  times  very  close 
together.  Usually  heavy  skirmish-lines  are  advanced  beyond 
the  main  fortifications,  and  the  men  cover  themselves  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  by  slight  intrenchments  which  they  acquire 
a  wonderful  facility  in  extemporizing.  At  night,  both  sides 
throw  forward  videttes,  and  not  unfrequently  they  advance  to 
within  three  or  four  yards  of  each  other.  A  tree  is  shown  in 
our  front,  on  one  side  of  which,  it  is  said,  a  Union  vidette  was 
posted  one  night,  and  on  the  other  a  rebel ;  the  Union  sentinel 
nad  advanced  first  in  the  dark,  after  which  the  other  came  out 
in  search  of  his  proper  post,  and  both  reached  the  same  tree,  and 
neither  would  give  way  ;  so  there  they  remained  until  relieved. 

In  the  instructions  commonly  given  for  outpost  duty,  the  idea 
of  falling  back  is  very  prominent;  indeed,  judging  by  their  con- 
duct, some  appeared  to  receive  the  impression  that  tho  princi- 
pal duty  of  ontposts  is  to  retire  when  attacked.  In  the  op- 
erations here,  the  idea  of  falling  back  at  all  has  not  been 
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admitted ;  antpoets  have  been  expected  not  merdy  to  fight,  bat 
to  fight  brigades  and  divisions  moving  against  them  en  masse; 
and  the  idea  of  supporting  a  line  of  outposts,  is  for  the  supports 
to  remain  in  the  rear,  until  the  advanced  line  is  driven  in  upon 
them ;  and  then  there  is  much  glory  to  be  gained  in  retaking 
the  line. 

For  the  few  days  succeeding  the  battle  of  the  16th,  Beauregard 
was  not  disDosed  to  allow  our  forces  to  be  idle,  but  pressed  up 
in  front  of  tne  Tenth  Corps  with  menacing  demonstrations. 

At  sundown,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  outposts  were 
relieved  in  front  of  Terry's  and  Ames'  Divisions.  The  right  of 
the  line  was  held  by  Terry,  and  two  regiments  from  Turner's 
Division  (the  Eighty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
N.  Y.)  had  reported  to  him  for  duty.  These  were  posted  near 
Ware  Bottom  Church ;  the  Eighty-ninth  on  the  right,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  next  it,  and  two  regiments  of 
Ames'  Division  to  the  left  of  the  latter  r^ment 

The  right  regiment  was  well  protected  by  deep  ravine,  and 
thick,  almost  impassable  wood  m  front  of  it.  There  is  a  grove 
of  stately  pines  surrounding  Ware  Bottom  Church,  and  the  line 
runs  from  that  church  nearly  south,  through  a  pine  wood,  and 
crosses  an  open  field  several  hundred  yards  wide,  then  entere 
and  is  continued  through  a  slash  of  timber.  From  the  right 
towards  the  centre,  several  roads  pass  through  the  line  perpen- 
dicularly. The  line  of  outposts  consisted  of  one  rank  deployed 
at  an  average  distance  of  about  three  paces,  and  protected  in 
some  portions  by  slight  breastworks,  and  the  pine  trees.  No 
man  or  oflScer  was  to  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  every  one  to  be  ready 
for  action  at  a  word.  Hardly  had  the  men  got  their  position, 
when  the  enemy  marched  up  silently  at  two  or  three  points,  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  line,  and  began  an  attack.  A  single 
shot  was  fired ;  then  in  a  moment  the  woods  were  all  ablaze 
with  the  flashes  of  guns,  and  the  air  was  alive  with  bullets. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  firing  was  terrific.  Then  the  stillness 
which  succeeded  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  shot  from  a 
rebel  sharpshooter.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  evening — so  clear 
that  sharpshooters  in  several  instances  fired  at  officers  standing 
behind  trees,  scarcely  missing  them. 

The  attack  was  repeated  twice  during  the  night,  but  they 
were  quickly  repulsed. 

The  lines  were  so  near  together  that  the  commands  of  their 
officers  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  moving  their  troops.  We 
could  hear  their  artillery  as  they  moved  it  from  left  to  ri^ht, 
and  from  every  indication  expected  hot  work  in  the  morning, 
nor  were  our  expectations  disappointed.  In  the  morning  of 
the  20th  all  was  quiet  until  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  rebels 
opened  fire  with  artillery,  enfilading  our  line,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
from  both  fianks. 
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The  battery  which  was  firing  upon  our  right  was  located 
near  the  Howlett  House,  but  it  did  not  continue  long.  The 
rebels  charged  in  line  of  battle  on  the  regiments  in  Ames' 
front,  and. forced  them  back  with  little  difficulty  to  within  a 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  rods  of  the  intrenchments.  Still 
continuing  a  furious  fire  on  the  left  of  the  regiments  in  Terry's 
front,  they  advanced  to  drive  them  from  their  position,  as  they 
had  driven  the  others.  But  they  were  met  by  men  with  steady 
nerves  and  cool  determination,  and  who  were  eager  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  their  comrades  on  the  16th,  they  having  been  com- 
pelled on  that  day  to  receive,  without  returning,  the  rebel  fire. 

These  stood  their  ground  with  unflinching  tenacity,  sending 
destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  at  each  advance. 

The  struggle  in  Ames'  front  during  the  dav  was  to  r^ain  the 
^ound  which  had  been  lost.  A  single  regiment — the  veteran 
Thirteenth  Indiana — ^numbering  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  was  sent  to  retake  a  line  from  which  a  thousand  men 
had  been  driven.  The  open  field  over  which  they  passed  was 
swept  by  the  fire  of  the  rebel  artillery.  They  failing,  the 
Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania,  having  about  three  hundred  men, 
was  sent  to  their  assistance.  Here  occurred  one  of  those  fear- 
ful butcheries  which  have  been  not  unfreonent  in  the  progress 
of  this  war.  The  regiment  was  advancea  over  grouna  so  ex- 
posed, and  under  so  murderous  a  fire,  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  left. 

There  was  obviously  some  blundering.  It  is  claimed  that 
Major  Pennypacker,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  misunder- 
stood the  order  of  General  Ames,*  or  rather  of  Colonel  Dobbs, 
and  that  when  it  was  perceived  where  he  was  going,  a  staflF- 
ofiicer  was  dispatched  to  prevent  his  moving  in  that  direction, 
but  could  not  reach  him  in  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
affirmed  that  Major  Pennypacker  obeyed  the  orders  which  he 
received,  with  strictness  and  fidelity.  "The  regiment  advanced 
in  magnificent  style,  closing  up  without  the  least  appearance  of 
wavering,  as  the  shot  and  shell  ploughed  through,  making  great 
gaps  in  its  ranks. 

The  field  was  in  full  view  from  the  intrenchments,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude  of  lookers-on  was  excited  by  the 
dauntless  courage  displayed  by  this  noble  regiment.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain.  It  was  not  in  human  valor  to  breast  the  storm  which 
met  them,  and  overcome  the  odds  against  them. 

They  were  finally  broken,  and  fled  in  confusion,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  ot  their  number  sacrificed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  it  became  obvious  to  the  officers 
in  command  ot  Terry's  front  that  the  enemy  was  present  in 
heavy  force,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  push  us  from 
our  position,  and  information  accordingly  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters.   Again  and  again  did  they  assault  the  position  of  the 
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line  held  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortynsecond  New  York, 
and  were  as  often  hurled  back.  The  lines  here  were  very  close 
together,  the  rebels  hidden  by  a  slight  ridge  in  the  ground,  and 
their  skirmishers  were  covered  by  bashes  and  irregularities  in 
the  surface. 

From  morning  till  noon  the  rebel  fire  from  both  artillery  and 
small-arms  was  incessant.  It  was  answered  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  deliberation,  our  men  onlv  firing  when  the  enemy 
showed  themselves  in  plain  sight.  The  pieces  of  the  men  be- 
came exceedingly  foul ;  and  finally,  about  half  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Pennsylvania  advanced  to  the  line  occupied  by  the  letl  compa- 
nies of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  New  York.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  firing,  and  two  of  these  companies  retired  a 
few  yards  to  clean  their  guns ;  while  they  were  doing  this,  the 
rebels  charged  upon  the  line  they  had  just  left.  The  Eighty- 
fifth  retired  in  haste.  The  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second,  some  of  them  with  the  water  still  in  their  guns,  sprang 
fi)rward,  and  in  a  moment  the  rebels  were  flying  back  to  the 
cover  of  their  rifle-pits.  But  the  rebel  commanders  were  too 
determined  to  be  foiled  thus.  The  firing  ceased  for  about  half 
an  hour.  Every  one  knew  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  Still 
no  supports  arrived.  Those  men  who  had  in  fact  been  engaged, 
at  short  intervals,  for  over  twenty  hours,  and  whose  arms  nad 
become  almost  useless,  were  left  to  breast  the  storm  alone. 

There  are  three  roads  running  perpendicularly  through  the 
line.  With  breathless  attention  they  awaited  the  attack. 
^^  Here  they  come!"  ran  along  the  line  m  a  low  murmur,  as  the 
heads  of  the  rebels  appeared  above  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in 
front,  a  heavy  column  on  each  road.  As  they  rose  into  fall 
view,  a  volley  went  crashing  through  their  ranks,  sta^^ring 
the  whole  column.  They  answered  with  a  shout,  to  which  onr 
men  responded,  and  on  they  came  with  the  most  perfect  steadi- 
ness, though  every  shot  from  our  rifles  seemed  to  tell.  They 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  the  line — resistance  is  useless — the 
order  is  given  to  retire — a  regiment  can  no  longer  hold  three 
brigades  at  bay. 

A  little  distance  in  the  rear  was  a  small  reserve,  which  had 
not  been  brought  up.  While  the  broken  regiment  was  rallying 
at  this  point,  a  brigade  of  Terry's  Division  arrived,  marching  in 
by  the  flank.  For  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival  there  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done.  At  last  some  of  the  regimental  commanders, 
apparently  on  their  own  motion,  succeeded  in  forming  line  of 
battle,  and  moved  forward  to  repossess  the  position  from  which 
our  troops  had  been  driven. 

One  regiment  (at  least,  and  I  think  two)  of  HowelFs  brigade, 
before  they  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  while  but  a  few 
pattering   shots  were  striking  among  the   trees,   broke  and 
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fled.  The  gallant  Thirty-ninth  Illinois,  and  eqnally  gallant 
Sixty-aevenm  Ohio,  joining  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
,  Forty-second  New  York — which  had  rallied  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time — advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  lino, 
and  with  a  wild  hurrah  rushed  forward,  nearly  into  their  rifle- 
pits.  But  Beaur^ard  was  not  yet  inclined  to  yield  the  point. 
Again  the  tokens  of  preparation  for  attack  were  heard.  All 
was  quiet,  save  a  shot  now  and  then  from  a  sharpshooter. 

Here  occurred  one  of  those  little  incidents  which  often  turn 
the  tide  of  events.  There  were  but  four  regiments  that  would 
have  stood  up  against  a  heavy  attack ;  the  ammunition  of  one 
of  these  regiments  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  guns  well- 
nifili  useless ;  another  regiment  had  very  little  ammunition. 

The  heavy  columns,  which  the  rebels  were  preparing  to 
throw  upon  them,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  crush  them.  It 
was  a  pause  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  every  one  who  had 
the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  circumstances.  Only  the  drunk 
or  insane  coula  fail  to  perceive  the  imminent  peril  of  the  whole 
force.  There  they  stood,  with  bated  breath,  waiting  for  the 
bursting  of  the  storm.  Suddenly  an  officer  in  gray  uniform 
dashed  up,  emerging  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  at  a  point 
where  a  road  runs  ooliquely  into  the  line,  approaching  to  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  before  he  was  uncovered.  He  at  once 
saw  his  mistake,  and  quick  as  a  flash  called  out :  ^'  Hold  your 
Ibe,  boys;  I'll  bring  up  re-enforcements,"  and  wheeled  his 
horse;  but  the  ruse  failed.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  ground, 
badly  wounded,  his  horse  having  fallen  dead  upon  him. 

This  w)sbB  Brigadier-General  Walker,  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  had,  with  his  large  brigade,  arrived  from  Petersburg  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  had  been  in  front 
of  the  left  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
New  York. 

He  had  ridden  in  to  make  a  personal  reconnoissance  of  the 
position,  preparatory  to  the  attack  which  they  were  about  to 
deliver,  having  left  Beauregard's  head-quarters  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  The  apparently  trifling  incident  of  his  capture  pre- 
vented the  attack,  and  saved  three  or  four  regiments  from  anni- 
hilation. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  just  after  the  capture  of  Gene- 
ral Walker. 

^  Colonel  Howell,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  seeing 
his  condition,  very  politely  asked  the  General  what  he  could  do 
for  him,  intimating  his  wish  to  serve  him  in  any  way  possible. 

Walker,  as  was  natural,  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  excite- 
ment, and,  strange  to  say,  was  unprepared  for  kind  treatment; 
for,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
we  had  adopted  a  harsh  policy  in  relation  to  prisoners,  and  so 
he  responded  to  Howell's  proffer  of  attention  rather  gruflly. 
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Baying :  "  My  advice  to  you  is  to  move  out  of  this  as  quickly  as 
possible."  "  Why,  sir  ?"  said  Colonel  HowelL  "  Because,  sir," 
replied  the  General,  **  we  have  three  or  four  divisions  just  out 
there,  who  will  drive  you  out  in  a  few  minutes."  Colonel 
Howell  replied,  in  his  inimitably  polite  manner — and  probably 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  perpetrating  a  witticism — 
"  We  shall  be  highly  delighted  to  meet  them,  sir.  We  shall  be 
highly  delighted  to  meet  them,  sir." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  they  had  "  three  or  four  divisions," 
in  fact,  Beauregard's  entire  force,  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
D.  H.  Hill,  Busnrod  Johnson,  Howe,  Bansom,  Colquitt,  Hay- 
good,  and  I  think.  Pickett,  in  addition  to  Walker  and  Beaure- 
gard himself,  were  in  our  immediate  front  These  ofBcers, 
except  Walker,  were  present  at  Drury's  Bluff  on  the  16th. 

The  capture  of  Walker  ended  the  fight  for  the  day.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock,  and  at  sunset  the  outposts  were  relieved. 
Thus  terminated  "  Twenty-four  Hours  of  Outpost  Duty,"  tiie 
line  in  Terry's  front  being  the  same  as  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  enemy  holding  the  position  from  which  they  had  driven 
Ames  in  the  morning. 

The  Petersburg  papers  of  the  next  day  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  six  hundred  men  in  this  affair  of  the  outposts. 

During  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  rebels  made  a  serious 
demonstration,  advancing  in  force  across  the  open  field,  in  front 
of  the  portion  of  the  works  occupied  by  Ames^  Division.  Then 
occurred  one  of  those  magnificent  displays  which  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  war. 

The  whole  heavens  were  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  artillery,  and 
the  bursting  of  shells.  A  shot  from  one  of  our  batteries  caused 
a  grand  explosion  in  the  rebel  lines.  This  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  press  up  to  our  intrenchments  was  repulsed,  and  they 
retirpl,  having  suffered  severely.  On  the  27th  and  28th  a  large 
portion  of  the  force  was  withdrawn,  and,  under  command  of 
Major-Qeneral  W.  F.  Smith,  embarked  for  White  House. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE   QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

in. 

Ik  opening  fiiis  third  paper  on  the  Qaartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, in  which  we  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  its.  allegea  de- 
fects, and  to  consider  some  proposed  reforms,  we  do  not  know 
how  better  to  commence  than  to  take  np  the  subject  of  wagon 
transportation.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
after  each  one  of  the  Potomac  failures,  to  charge  the  blame 
thereof  to  the  unwieldiness  of  General  McClellan's  wagon 
trains.  This  was  apparently  a  tolerably  good  excuse,  though 
in  reality  a  very  bad  one,  as  the  transportation  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  has  never  yet  exceeded,  nor  even  equalled,  that  of 
the  most  of  our  Western  armies.  In  the  campaign  of  the  past 
summer,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  near  as  we  can  arrive  at 
the  figures,  appears  to  have  numbered  ordinarily  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  (125,000)  effective  fighting  men. 
Its  transportation  is  reported  to  have  consisted  of  about  four 
thousand  two  hundred  (4,200)  wagons,  eight  hundred  (800)  am- 
bulances, thirty  thousand  (30,000)  artillery,  cavalry,  ambu- 
lance, and  draught  horses,  four  thousand  five  hundred  (4,500) 
private  horses,  and  twenty-two  thousand  (22,000)  mules,  mak- 
ing an  ag^re^ate  in  all  of  some  fitlty-six  thousand  (56,000)  ani- 
mals. Tliis  IS  just  about  one-third  {i)  animals  to  the  men,  about 
the  same  ratio  as  obtained  during  its  Peninsular  campaign  and 
ever  since ;  whereas  the  ratio  among  Western  armies,  aunng  the 
same  time,  and  always,  has  been  usually  one-half  (i),  and  gene- 
rally very  nearly  two-thirds  (f)  animals  to  the  men.  The  fig- 
ures in  General  Sherman's  combined  army,  during  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  footed  up  generally  about  as  follows :  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  (120,000)  effective  fighting  men,  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  (6,300)  wagons,  nine  hundred  (900)  ambu- 
lances, thirty-two  thousand  (32,000)  artillery, '  cavalry,  ambu- 
lance, and  draught  horses,  four  thousand  five  hundred  (4,500) 
private  horses,  and  thirty-six  thousand  (36,000)  mules,  making 
an  aggregate  in  all  of  some  seventy-two  thousand  (72,000)  ani- 
mals. 

These  figures  are  simply  enormous,  and  will  give  the  reader 
some  slight  conception  of  what  an  army  really  is,  if  he  will  but 
consider  them  for  a  moment.  For  example,  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  (125,000)  men,  marching  in 
column  four  (4)  abreast,  and  the  intervals  but  six  (6)  feet  apart, 
which  is  less  than  the  usual  interval  of  troops  on  the  march, 
would  extend  over  a  distance  of  thirty-five  (35)  miles,  without 
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making  any  allowance  for  the  nsnal  intervals  between  reri- 
mcnts,  brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps.  So  with  ue 
wagons.  On  good  roads  where  trains  are  kept  well  closed  np, 
it  is  calculated  that  each  six-mnle  team  will  occnpj  on  an  ave- 
rage about  sixty  (60^  lineal  feet ;  this  would  give  about  ninety 
(90)  teams  to  the  mile,  a  large  average  on  most  marches,  so  that 
six thonsand  three  huudred  (6,300)  teams  wouldordinarily  re- 
quire about  seventy  (70^  miles,  if  the  weather^or  roads  are 
bad,  of  course  they  will  stra^le  along  indefinitely,  and  thus 
require  much  more.  An  ambulance  on  the  march  usually  oc- 
cupies about  forty  (40)  feet,  so  that  nine  hundred  (900)  ambu- 
lances would  occupy  a  distance  of  abont  seven  (7^  miles.  So, 
with  the  artillery,  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  (125,000)  men  will  usually  have  at  least  two  guns  to 
the  thousand  men,  which  would  make  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guns,  or  say  forty  batteries  of  six  pieces  each.  Now,  a  battery 
on  the  march,  as  a  general  thing,  will  occupy  fully  three  hun- 
dred (300)  yards,  so  that  forty  batteries  alone  would  take  about 
seven  (7)  miles.  These  figures,  thus  roughly  taken,  foot  up  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  (119^  miles,  as  the  wbQ  and  easy  niarch- 
ing  distance  of  an  army  ot  the  size  of  the  two  great  ones  that 
we  have  had  operating  East  and  West  during  the  past  cam- 
paign, and  this  too  without  counting  in  accurately  our  Bedouin 
Arabs,  the  cavalry,  that  always  swarm  along  for  miles  together, 
besides,  in  apparently  almost  interminable  columns.  Of  course 
no  General  with  a  moderate  stock  of  brains  would  ever  think 
of  marching  his  troops  thus  in  one  continuous  line,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  parallel  roads  in  moving  an  army,  to  keep  your 
troops  massed  and  well  in  hand. 

From  these  calculations,  thus  roughly  made,  we  think  there 
are  two  conclusions  fairly  deducible.  First,  that  the  move- 
ments of  large  bodies  of  troops,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances,  are  ex  necessitate  rei  slow  and  tedious ;  and  second,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  move  at  all  without  an  adequate 
and  well  sustained  Quartermaster's  Department.  How  the 
Confederates  have  managed  to  get  on  these  four  years,  the  con. 
dition  of  Dixie  generally  considered,  is  one  of  the  unexplained 
mysteries  of  Jemiom  so  far,  and  fairly  a  prodigy  of  modem 
logistics.  We  commend  the  above  calculations  to  our  parlor 
soldiers,  our  carpet  kni^^hts,  and  fireside  critics  generally,  and 
shrewdly  suspect  that  these  valiant  stay-at-home  Jominis  would 
be  a  little  more  lenient  in  their  fierce  and  learned  military  crit- 
icisms, were  they  to  familiarize  themselves  just  a  little  with  the 
multiplicity  and  mi^nitude  of  the  details  here  involved,  bef<»e 
sharpening  again  tbeir  "  gray  j^eww  qnills."  Wagons,  ambu- 
lances, horses,  mules,  harness,  forage,  subsistence,  cfothing,  tent* 
age,  ammunition,  all  to  be  providra  by  one  Department  or  an- 
oUier,  and  all  to  be  transported  in  suffioient  quantities,  go  where 
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the  army  may,  and  in  whatever  weather,  be  it  fair  or  foal.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  already  said  in  our  January  article,  an  army  is 
simply  ''  a  vast  community  on  legs,  with  all  its  appointments 
and  appurtenances  complete,  here  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
gone,  bearing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  life  and  motion," 
and,  when  fairly  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  is  in  truth  a  most 
prodigious  and  wonderful  machine.  If  well  organized  and 
thoroughly  iA  hand,  with  the  right  men  in  the  right  places,  and 
a  controlling  brain  at  the  top,  its  Quartermaster^  Department 
can  be  run  as  readily  as  a  crack  locomotive  on  the  Iludson 
Kiver  Eailroad;  but  without  such  a  Department,  the  finest 
army  ever  on  the  planet,  no  matter  who  commanded  it,  could 
never  move  materially  from  its  base,  and  it  would,  in  truth,  soon 
go  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight,  from  the  very  nature  and  ne- 
cessity of  things.  Bearing  this  well  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  at 
least  creditable  to  our  Quartermaster's  Department  that,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Red  River  campaign,  our  armies 
in  this  war  have  never  anywhere  been  unduly  hampered  or  em- 
barrassed by  our  wagon  trains,  huge  and  unwieldy  as  they  ne- 
cessarily appear.  For  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  in  this  war, 
before  coming  to  post  duty,  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
march  with  them  day  after  day,  in  summer  and  winter,  over 
the  vilest  of  secesh  roads,  from  Yorktown  to  the  front  of  Rich- 
mond and  back  again,  through  Burnside's  memorable  cam- 
paign, and  to  Chancellorsville  and  back  again,  through  Meade's 
movement  from  Culpepper  to  Centreville  and  back  again: 
in  fact,  pretty  much  all  about  "  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia,'' 
where,  ailer  a  half  an  hour's  rain  anv  day  the  Ijottom 
drops  out,  and  your  mules  seem  more  likely  to  pay  a  visit 
to  !Pekin  than  to  go  ahead ;  and  yet,  he  cannot  now  recollect  an 
instance  where  the  trains  were  ever  unduly  behind  on  a  march, 
or,  so  to  speak,  badly  in  the  way  on  a  retreat  That  they  ever 
aerionsly  impeded  our  armies  in  the  East,  on  the  Peninsula  or 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  bring  to  naught  well  conceived  military 
movements,  "  the  time  has  come"  for  the  country  to  know,  has 
always  seemed  to  those  familiar  with  affairs  a  small  excuse  for 
great  failures. 

Thus  much  for  wagon  transportation,  which,  after  much  ob- 
servation, mostly  in  the  field,  we  are  persuaded  can  scarcely  be 
improved.  The  common  army  wagon  might  possibly  be  made 
a  little  lighter,  in  some  respects,  without  impairing  its  strength 
or  decreasing  its  durability ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  some- 
what benefited  for  most  purposes  by  an  efficient  lock,  within 
the  immediate  reach  and  control  of  the  driver,  instead  of  the 

Xrimitive  lock-chains  now  in  use,  that  compel  him  to  stop  and 
ismount  whenever  his  wheels  require  to  be  locked  or  un- 
locked.   Yet,  take  it  all  in  all,  with  its  six  mule  team  well  in 
hand,  driven  with  one  line  by  a  detailed  Yankee  or  a  live  con- 
VoL.  m.— n  * 
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traband,  seated  securely  on  the  rear  ton^ie-mule,  and  brand- 
ishing his  blacksnake  as  the  sceptre  of  his  pK)wer,  it  is  bj  far 
the  best  and  cheapest  species  of  land  locomotion  that  was  ever 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  modem  army.  So,  too,  with  our  am- 
bulances. In  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  had  all  sorts  and  de- 
scriptions of  ambulances,  except  the  right  sort ;  from  the  lum- 
benng  four-horse  coach  stylo  to  the  funny,  teetering,  tottering, 
"one-horse  shay"  style.  !But  the  common  two-horse  or  two- 
Jiixxle  ambulance  carriage,  as  now  in  use  in  all  of  our  armies, 
Atrong  and  compact,  without  being  unduly  heavy,  has  long 
since  superseded  all  others,  and  will  no  doubt  long  maintain  its 
place,  as  a  legitimate  cousin  of  the  army  wagon. 
'  In  the  matter  of  water  transportation,  however,  we  surmise 
there  is  probably  room  for  considerable  reform.  The  war  has 
now  continued  so  long,  and  the  transport  service  of  the  army 
fl;enerally  has  been  so  extensive,  that  it  is  time  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  sea-going  vessels  was  at  least  tolerably  reduced  to  order 
and  system.  The  same  remark  will  apply  substantially  to 
river  transportation,  though  in  a  more  limited  sense,  because 
the  difference  of  depths  in  our  rivers  requires  a  greater  variety 
in  the  vessels  used.  The  expeditions  to  Hatteras,  to  Port  Royal, 
to  New  Orleans,  to  Texas,  and  now  more  recently  to  Wilming- 
ton, as  well  as  the  continuous  work  that  resulted  after  most  of 
these,  together  with  our  heavy  operations  on  the  James,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Mississippi,  have  all  given 
us  a  wide  and  rich  experience,  from  which  many  profitable 
lessons  ought  now  to  be  drawn.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
6ne,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  time  for  make-shifts  and  expedi- 
ents as  to  transport  vessels  is  past,  and  the  time  for  some  uni- 
formity as  to  character  and  equipment,  some  adaptation  to  the 
end  desired,  and  much  real  comfort  and  security,  as  well  as 
economy,  has  now  come.  Had  the  probable  magnitude  and 
e^ctent  of  our  marine  service  been  rightly  comprehended  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
been  directed  to  govern  itself  accordingly,  the  Government 
might  have  had  ere  now  a  magnificent  fleet  of  National  trans- 
ports, built  or  at  least  adapted  to  their  special  service,  lightly 
armed  for  whatever  emergency  might  occur,  and  with  omcers 
and  crews  regularly  commissioned  and  enlisted  for  the  peculiar 
duty  requirea  of  them. 

'  It  requires  no  extraordinary  knowledge,  we  suppose,  for  any 
one  to  perceive  that  an  army  transport,  to  be  thoroughly  effect- 
ive, needs  special  adaptation  to  the  end  had  in  view.  Trans- 
ports merely  for  subsistence,  forage,  <fec.,  of  course,  need  not 
vary  materially  from  ordinary  sea-going  vessels.  But  trans- 
ports intended  for  troops  and  animals,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance, 
require  certain  marked  and  peculiar  features,  without  which  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  secure  the  best  and  iJfrgest  service  in 
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the  shortest  possible  time.  They  must  be,  first,  staanch  and 
strong,  without  being  clumsy,  roomy  and  of  moderate  draft, 
but  need  not  be  swift,  except  in  special  instances ;  and,  secondly, 
thev  should  be  so  constructed  and  equipped,  with  bunks,  gun- 
racKS,  water-tanks,  fire-apparatus,  &c.,  for  troops,  and  stalls, 
feeding-troughs,  water,  &c.,  for  animals,  that  the  largest  possi- 
ble carrying  capacity,  compatible  with  comfort  sitid  security, 
may  be  always  obtained  from  the  smallest  possible  space  afloat. 
Then  again  all  Government  transports,  for  whatever  duty,  it., 
seems  to  us,  should  be  of  a  peculiar  build  or  finish,  so  as  to  be 
readily  recognizable  as  public  vessels,  the  same  as  our  Navy, 
the  country,  and  the  ocean  over.  So,  too,  to  our  mind,  each 
one  should  go  equipped  with  a  light  armament  of  handy  guns, 
ready  for  defence,  or  oflfence  either,  for  that  matter,  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  should  occasion  require.  One  thing  more  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  safe  and  thorough  handling  of  such  vessels,  and 
that  is,  7oell  selected  and  wdl  disciplined  officers  and'  crews. 
These  are  only  obtainable  by  a  well  digested  system  of  com- 
missions and  enlistments,  having  in  view  the  special  service 
required  of  them,  and  "  to  this  complexion,"  we  predict,  will 
our  marine  service  ''come  at  last,"  and  thus  rid  itself  of  the 
nondescript,  hybrid  seamen, — neither  sailor,  soldier,  nor  yet 
civilian, — that  so  much  embarrass  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
half  paralyze  it  now.  Some  such  plan  (we  care  not  for  details), 
if  adopted  in  time,  would  have  been  far  cheaper  to  the  nation  i^ 
the  long  run,  because  by  regulating  every  tning,  it  would  have 
prevented,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  the  ruinous  prices  we  have  often 
nad  to  pay,  and  would  have  substantially  abolished  the  wide 
discrepancies'  between  charter  parties,  wages,  <&c.,  now  fre- 
quently found  existing  among  equal  steamers,  belonging  at 
leadt  to  adjacent,  if  not  the  same,  ports.  Such  a  plan,  surely, 
it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  would  have  met,  much  more  fully, 
the  peculiar  wants  and  necessities  of  the  service,  than  our  pres- 
ent slip-shod,  incongruous,  get-along-somehow,  make-shift  sys^ 
tem,  that  gives  the  Government,  at  best,  it  is  notorious,  only 
hulks  and  tubs,  instead  of  trim  and  serviceable  transports,  and, 
as  is  proven  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  East 
Indiamen  and  otherwise,  is  entirely  feasible,  if  only  taken  vig- 
orously in  hand.  We  repeat,  we  doubt  not.  that  this  will  ulti- 
mately be  ''the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter"  in  our  own 
case,  as  it  has  already  been,  we  believe,  yrith  most  European 
nations ;  and  then  the  Quartermaster's  Department  will  prove 
itself  as  free  and  independent  on  the  river  and  the  sea,  as  it 
now  is  confessedly  able  and  strong  upon  the  land* 

[To  be  ccmtuuied.] 
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OAPTURES  AND  PRIZE  MONET. 

In  readiilj;  General  Sherman's  report  of  the  capture,  m 
Savannah,  of  thirfcj  odd  thonsand  bales  of  cotton  and  odier 
property,  to  the  valne  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  qnes- 
lions  were  asked:  ''If  Admiral  Dahlgren  had  captured  this 
property  on  the  ocean  or  in  Savannah  Biver,  would  not  the 
proceeds  have  been  distributed  as  prize  money !  And  if  so, 
why  are  not  General  Sherman  ana  his  army  entitled  to  the 
same  reward  ?"  These  inquiries  caused  us  to  examine  the  laws 
of  capture  and  prize,  and  we  submit  to  our  readers  some  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation. 

OAFTUBES. 

As  a  general  rule  of  war,  all  property  of  an  enemy,  and  all 
property  of  a  neutral  which  has  become  hostile  by  its  position 
or  use,  or  the  acts  of  its  owner,  is  subject  to  capture.  That 
which  is  captured  afloat  on  the  ocean,  in  ports  or  rivers,  is 
called  prize,  and  that  which  is  captured  by  land  forces  or  on 
land  is  usually  called  hooUfy  although  included  in  the  general 
term  prise.  The  title  to  all  booty  is  deemed  to  pass  to  the 
captor  as  soon  as  he  gains  a  firm  possession  ;  but  that  to  mari- 
time prizes  is  not  considered  complete  till  the  captured  prop- 
erty is  formally  condemned  by  a  prize  court. 

The  general  rule  which  sub^'ects  all  enemy^s  property  on  land 
to  capture  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  modern  usage, 
although  the  principle  is  recognized  in  all  legal  divisions.  This 
modification  is  only  in  regard  to  private  property.  All  mov- 
able property  belonging  to  the  hostile  State  is  subject  to  be 
seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  captor.  The  rule 
extends  to  the  property  of  municipal  and  other  public  corpora- 
"iions,  and  includes  not  onlv  implements  and  munitions  of  war, 
but  also  provisions,  and  wnatever  else  may  be  useful  to  either  of 
the  belligerents  in  prolonging  the  war. 

In  regard  to  private  property  on  land,  writers  on  interna- 
tional lai^  give  tnree  cases  where  it  is  unquestionably  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiscation :  First,  by  way  of  penalty  for  military 
offences;  second,  by  way  of  contributions  for  the  support  of  aa 
invading,  army,  and  as  an  iudemnity  for  expenses  mcurred  in 
reducing  and  governing  the  territory  conquered  or  occupied ; 
>nd,  third,  private  property  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  a 
captured  fortress  or  town.  We  copy  the  remarks  of  General 
Halleck  under  these  three  heads ; 
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"In  the  JM  place,  we  may  seize  upon  private  property,  by  way  of  penalty  for 
the  illegal  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  Thus, 
if  an  individual  be  goilty  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  we  may  seize 
aod  confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  offender.  So,  also,  if  the  offence  attach 
itself  to  a  particular  community  or  town,  all  the  individuals  of  that  community  or 
town  are  liable  to  punishment,  and  we  may  either  seize  upon  their  property,  or 
levy  upon  them  a  retaliatory  contribution,  by  way  of  penalty.  Where,  however, 
we  can  discover  and  secure  the  individuals  so  offending,  it  is  more  just  to  inflict  the 
{Kmishment  upon  them  only;  but  it  is  a  general  law  of  war  that  communities  are 
aooountable  for  the  acts  of  their  individual  members.  This  make^t  the  interest  of 
all  to  discover  the  guilty  persona,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice.  But  if  tUe^ 
individuals  are  not  given  up,  or  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  usual  to  impose  a  con- 
tribution upon  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed; 
and  these  authorities  raise  the  amount  of  the  oontributicm  by  a  tax  levied  upoa 
their  constituents. 

"In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  right  to  make  the  enemy^s  country  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Troops  in  the  enemy's  country  may  be  subsist^ 
either  by  regular  magazines,  by  forced  requisitions,  or  by  authorized  pillage.  It  is 
not  always  politic,  or  even  possible^  to  provide  regular  magazines  for  iixe  entiije 
supplies  of  an  army  during  the  active  operations  of  a  campaign.  Where  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  general  U  obliged  to  resort  to  military  requisitions,  or  to  entrust 
their  subsistence  to  the  troops  themselves.  The  inevitable  consequences  of-  fh^ 
latter  system  are  universal  pillage,  and  a  total  relaxaUon  of  discipline;  the  loss  of 
private  property  and  the  violation  of  individual  rights  are  usually  followed  by  the 
massacre  of  straggling  parties,  and  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  non-combatant 
mhabitants  are  converted  into  bitter  and  imphicable  enemies.  The  system  is,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  both  impolitic  and  imjust,  and  is  comii^  into  general  disuse  among 
the  most  civilized  nations — at  least  for  the  support  of  the  main  anny.  In  case  w 
small  detachments,  where  great  rapidity  of  motion  is  requisite,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  for  the  troops  to  procure  their  subsistence  wherever  they  can. 
In  such  a  case  the  seizure  of  private  property  becomes  a  necessary  consequence  ^f 
the  military  operations,  and  is,  therefore,  unavoidable.  Other  cases  of  similar 
character  might  be  mentioned.  But  even  in  most  of  these  special  and  extremiB 
cases,  provisions  might  be  made  for  subsequently  compensatmg  the  owners  for  the 
kes  of  their  property. 

"  In  the  tfnrd  place,  private  property  taken  from  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battl<e» 
in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or  in  the  storming  of  a  place  which  refuses  to  capitu- 
late, is  usually  regarded  as  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  The  right  to  private  property, 
taken  in  such  cases,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  right  to  permit  the  unrestricted 
sacking  of  private  houses,  the  promiscuous  pillage  of  private  property,  and  the 
murder  of  unresisting  inhabitants,  incident  to  the  authorized  or  permitted  sacking 
of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  as  described  in  the  precediug  chapter.  In  other  words, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  tiUe  to  property  acquired  by  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  acddmkU  drcttmstemces  accompanying  the  acquiaitk>n.  Thiw  the  right  of  prilto 
in  maritime  captures,  and  of  land  in  conquests,  may  be  good  and  valid  titlesy 
although  such  acquisitions  are  sometimes  attended  with  cruelty  and  outrage  on  the 
part  of  tlie  captors  and  conquerors.  So  with  respect  to  the  right  of  booty  acquired 
m  battle  or  assault ;  the  acquisition  may  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  war,  although  other 
laws  of  the  same  axle  may  have  been  violated  by  the  general  or  his  soldiers  in  tt0 
operations  of  the  campaign  or  siega" — Intemationai  Law^  Chap.  ^TT, 

There  are  two  other  eases  where  private  property  is  tmdoubt- 
edljr  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  or  rather  two  cases 
which  involve  the  same  principle,  and  which  migfft  be  cori- 
Bidered  as  only  one,  viz. :  where  the  mass  of  the  people  talie 
up  arms,  and  tlie  entire  population  engage  in  hostilities.  This 
may  result  from  choice  on  their  part,  or  from  compulsion.  Soraiii- 
times  the  people  of  a  country,  or  particular  district,  devotie 
themselves  and  property  to  belhgerent  purposes ;  and  sometimes 
their  own  government,  by  conscriptions  and  forced  contribQ- 
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tioDS,  briBg  all  private  persons  within  the  list  of  combatants, 
and  make  all  pnvate  property  virtually  government  prop^ly, 
and  therefore  hostile.  Unqnestionably  an  private  property  so 
used,  or  liable  to  be  so  used,  for  hostile  purposes,  is  sabject 
to  capture  and  confiscation. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  of  civil  war  or  rebellion, 
where  a  class  or  portion  of  the  people  take  up  arms  against  the 
legal  authority  of  their  government.  Such  wars  are  usually 
confined  to  a  particular  section  of  country^  the  entire  popular 
tion  of  which  is  in  insurrection  or  rebejlion.  And  where  a 
whole  community  become  combatants,  the  private  property  of 
its  individual  members  becomes  hostile,  and  is  liable  to  capture 
and  confiscation.  The  reason  for  the  exemption  of  private 
property  on  land  from  confiscation  in  ordinary  international 
wars  is,  that  most  of  the  individual  members  of  the  belligerent 
states  take  no  active  part  in  the  war,  and  are  therefore  enemies 
only  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word.  Where  the  reason  for 
the  exemption  does  not  exist,  the  exemption  itself  cannot  be 
claimed. 

All  enemy's  property  on  the  hi^h  seas,  and  in  bays  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  whether  public  or  private,  is  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation  as  prize  of  war.  So  also  of  all  property  of  our 
own  citizens  and  of  neutrals,  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with  the 
enemy,  or  otherwise  rendered  hostile  by  the  acts  of  its  owners, 
or  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  carried.  It  therefore  usually 
happens  that  in  wara  between  commercial  nations,  the  valu^  of 
maritime  prizes  very  greatly  exceeds  that  of  booty  captured  on 
land. 

PBIZK  MONBY. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
international  law,  that  all  captures  in  war,  whether  made  on 
sea  or  land,  and  whether  of  public  or  private  property,  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  government  of  the  capturing  party,  and  that 
the  government  is  responsible  for  all  such  captures  illeffall^ 
made.  If  the  captured  property,  or  any  part  of  its  proceeds,  is 
distributed  among  the  captors,  it  must  be  authorized  by  local 
law,  and  without  such  local  law  the  capturing  party  can  claim 
jio  pecuniary  interest  in  the  captures  he  makes.  But  it  is  the 
practice  of  almost  all  civilized  governments  to  give  to  the  cap- 
tors a  certain  specified  portion  of  all  captured  property,  not 
only  to  prtvent  its  waste  and  destruction,  but  also  as  "  a  reward 
for  bravery  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion." 

By  the  early  Jewish  laws  a  distinction  was  made  in  booty 
between  animate  and  inanimate  things,  the  latter  being  given 
to  the  individuals  who  captured  them,  while  the  former  were 
distributed,  proportionally,  to  those  who  engaged  in  the  battlo 
and  those  who  guarded  the  baggage.    Afterwards  all  booty  was 
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distributed  alike,  to  the  whole  army  proportionally.  Among 
the  Greeks  booty  was  sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  and  some- 
times sold  at  auction,  and  the  money  proportionally  divided. 

Among  the  Bomans  in  early  times,  each  one  retained  the 
plunder  which  he  captured ;  but  afterwards  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  bring  all  booty  into  the  common,  which  was  sold  by 
the  general,  and  of  the  proceeds  a  part  was  consigned  to  the 

{ublic  treasury,  and  a  part  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  army^ 
n  this  distribution  the  centurion  received  double  the  prize 
money  of  a  soldier,  the  horseman  triple,  and  a  tribune  quadru- 
ple.   The  rule,  however,  varied  at  different  times. 

In  the  middle  ages  pillage  was  the  general  practice,  but  the 
evils  were  so  grea^  that  the  system  of  distribution  was  substi- 
tuted, and  in  some  countries  strenuous  measures  were  adopted 
to  prevent  soldiers  from  leaving  their  ranks  for  the  purpose  of 

Slunder.  The  States-General  of  Holland  passed  ordinances  or 
ecrees  that  the  heirs  of  those  killed  in  battle  or  sie^^e  should 
receive  a  double  share  of  prize  money,  and  that  tiiose  who 
should  pillage  or  plunder  before  the  enemy  was  entirely  beaten 
should  suffer  death,  and  that  the  pillage  so  gotten  by  them 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  distribution  of  booty  or  prize  money  resulting  from  its 
sale  is  now  generally  adopted  among  modem  nations,  the  dis- 
tribution being  sometimes  regulated  by  special  decrees  after  the 
capture ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  whole  matter  has  been  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commander. 

In  France  prize  ordinances  fully  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  niaritime  prizes,  but  less  positively  for  land  captures  or  booty, 
and  it  has  been  complained  that  the  matter  is  left  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  making  the  distribution.  In 
some  countries  this  distribution  is  made  by  permanent  courts  or 
commissions  under  fixed  rules  or  laws,  and  in  others  by  officers 
specially  appointed,  and  under  rules  formed  for  the  particular 
occasion. 

As  the  legislation  and  practice  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
prize  and  booty  form  the  oasis  of  our  laws  on  these  matters,  we 
will  briefly  notice  their  history  and  present  condition.  '  ^ 

From  very  early  times  the  Admiral's  Court  in  England  has 
had  jurisdiction  of  all  maritime  questions,  and  subsequently,  by 
special  warrant,  of  all  cases  of  prize,  and  questions  in  regard  to 
prize  money.  As  the  English  nave  been  engaged  in  maritime 
wars  so  much  more  frequently  than  in  hostilities  oh  land,  and 
as  captures  of  pirates,  slavers,  and  smugglers  were  often  made 
in  times  of  peace,  there  was  a  standing  proclamation  for  grant- 
ing and  distributing  prize  money  to  the  navy.  This  permanent 
system  of  jurisdiction  and  action  in  regard  to  prizes  and  pri^ 
money  has  given  great  uniformity  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
on  these  matters. 
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While  the  Admiral's  Court  in  early  times  determined  all 
questions  of  maritime  prize,  all  causes  respecting  booty  were 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  before  the  constable  and 
marshal.  This  court  took  jurisdiction  of  booty,  prisoners  of 
war,  ransom,  and  all  captures  of  goods  beyond  the  seas.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Constable  of  England,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Earl  Marshal  was  disputed,  and  the  court  finally 
ceased  to  act  as  such.  The  last  case  tried  by  it  was  in  1737. 
But  its  jurisdiction  did  not  in  general  pass  either  to  the  admi- 
ralty or  common  law  courts ;  but  was  exercised  by  military 
officers  under  the  authority  of  the  crown.  For  a  time  booty  was 
distributed  to  the  soldiers  on  the  spot,  and  if  there  were  any 
disputes  they  were  decided  by  the  commaMder-in-ehief.  Bat 
this  often  led  to  great  abuses,  relaxing  discipline  and  causing 
the  plunder,  waste,  and  useless  destruction  of  public  and  private 
property.  It  was  therefore  directed  that  all  such  captures  should 
DC  reserved  by  the  commanding  general  for  the  government, 
and  an  exact  account  be  kept,  in  order  that  the  money  value 
might  be  equitably  divided  among  the  captors.  The  act  of  2 
Wflliam  IV.,  c.  53,  enumerates,  as  legitimate  subjects  of  booty, 
all  arms,  ammunition,  stores  of  war,  goods,  merchandise  and 
treasure  belonging  to  the  State  or  any  public  trading  company 
of  the  enemy,  and  found  in  any  of  the  fortresses  or  possessions, 
and  all  ships  and  vessels  in  any  road,  river,  haven,  or  creek 
belonging  to  any  such  fortress  or  possession.  But  no  statute 
passed  in  regard  to  determining  the  legality  of  any  such  cap- 
tures, or  their  distribution.  This  power,  it  was  held,  remained 
vested  in  the  Crown,  and  was  exercised  through  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasur}',  under  a  royal  sign-manual  warrant,  appointing  a 
board  of  trustees  and  establishing  a  scheme  of  distribution. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  hear  counsel  upon  points  as  to  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  considered  legal  booty.  By  the  statute  of 
1840,  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  may  refer 
questions  of  booty  of  war  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

After  the  war  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  Wellington  presented 
to  the  ministry  of  war  a  claim,  for  himself  and  array,  of  prize 
money  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  for  arms, 
military  stores,  provisions,  forage,  baggage,  vessels,  specie,  &c., 
captured  in  Spam  and  France,  on  battle-fields,  and  in  towns, 
forts,  &c.  The  claim  was  allowed  and  paid.  In  speaking  of 
this  claim,  Dupin,  in  his  "Military  Force  of  Great  Britain," 
says  V  "  The  Government  awards  the  soldiers,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  navy,  the  property  of  all  captures  made  by  their  ser- 
vices during  the  course  of  the  war." 

The  value  of  the  booty  captured  at  Tarragona  in  1813,  and  at 
Gtenoa  in  1814,  was  distributed  by  royal  warrants,  pro  rataj  to 
the  military  and  naval  forces  employed  in  these  captures.  By 
royal  warrant  in  1845,  the  Scinde  booty,  amounting  to  several 
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millions  of  rupees,  was  distributed  to  the  army  in  India.  In 
these  distributions  the  amount  awarded  to  the  commander,  or 
commanders-in-chief,  was  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  warrant  of  distribution  was  made 
some  time  atter  the  captures;  but  in  the  Hussian  war  of  1854, 
the  royal  proclamation  preceded  the  captures,  and  directed  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  all  prizes  and  booty,  taken  by  naval  or  land 
forces,  snonld  be  distributed  alike  to  the  captors  as  soon  as  the 
prizes  were  finally  adjudged,  and  the  value  of  the  booty  ascer- 
tained. The  allowance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  this  proc- 
lamation, was  one-quarter  of  one-tenth,  and  to  the  other  gen- 
eral officers,  three-quarters  of  one-tenth  of  the  net  proceeds ; 
one-eight  of  the  remainder  to  the  field  officers,  and  seven-eights 
to  the  company  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers, 
according  to  classes.  And  in  the  event  of  any  difficulty  arising 
in  regard  to  the  class  in  which  any  one  was  entitled  to  share, 
the  question  was  to  be  determined  by  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

In  the  campaign  of  1860,  against  Pekin,  most  of  the  booty 
found  in  the  imperial  summer  palace  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  were  the  first  occupants,  and  it  was  distributed 
among  their  troops.  That  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  English 
was  collected  together  by  prize  agents,  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  the  proceeds  immediately  distributed  as  prize  money. 
Whether  any  previous  authority  for  this  had  been  given  is  not 
stated ;  but  Lient.-Colonel  Woiseley,  in  his  narative,  remarks  : 
"  If  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  contented  himself  with  promising  that 
the  question  of  prize  money  should  be  referred  to  the  Home 
Government,  after  their  recent  Indian  experience,  our  men 
would  have  been  very  dissatisfied,  seeing  every  French  soldier 
going  about  with  his  pockets  filled  with  dollars  and  Sycee 
silver." 

It  has  thus  happened  that  while  the  English  law  of  maritime 
prize  has  been  so  admirably  developed  and  settled  by  the  learned 
and  able  decisions  of  the  British  courts  of  admiralty,  so  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  laws  of  war  in  regard  to  booty ; 
while  the  English  prize  decisions  have  been  published  and  cir- 
culated throughout  the  world,  decisions  relating  to  booty  have 
never  been  published,  and  probably  no  permanent  records  have 
been  kept  This  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  permanent  tribunal, 
or  authority,  by  which  such  questions  could  be  discussed  and 
determined. 

Our  own  laws  respecting  maritime  prizes,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  proceeds  as  prize  money  to  tne  captors,  are  modelled 
after  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  decisions  of  our  prize  courts 
have  been  as  able  as  those  of  the  British  admiralty.  The  most 
recent  law  in  regard  to  prize  money  directs,  that  where  the 
enemy's  force  is  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  captors,  the  en- 
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tire  prize  money  goes  to  the  latter ;  but  if  inferior,  one-half  goes 
to  the  navy  pension  fund,  and  the  other  half  to  the  captors. 
The  share  of  aistribution  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet, 
or  squadron,  is  one-twentieth ;  to  the  commander  of  a  single 
ship,  three-twentieths,  if  acting  independently,  and  one-tenth 
of  what  goes  to  his  ship,  if  under  the  immediate  command  of  a 
superior  officer;  to  the  remaining  officers  and  men  doing 
dutv  on  board,  and  borne  upon  the  books,  all  the  residue,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  rates  of  pay  in  the  service. 

The  fifty-eighth  article  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of 
tlie  United  States,  provides  that  "  all  public  stores  taken  in  the 
enemy's  camps,  towns,  forts,  or  magazines,  whether  of  artillery, 
ammunition,  clothing,  forage,  or  provisions,  shall  be  secured  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States."  This  article  is  boriX)wed 
from  a  corresponding  British  article,  which  directs  that  such 
stores  shall  be  secured  for  the  hing*8  service  ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  two  are  entirely  different,  the  king  having  power,  not  given 
by  statute,  but  derived  from  immemorial  usage,  to  award  to  the 
captors  the  value  of  such  captures  as  prize  money,  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  make  no  such  distribution 
of  public  money  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  It  has  thus 
happened  that,  by  almost  literally  copying  British  laws  on 
this  subject,  we  have  given  to  our  navy  and  privateers  the  full 
benefit  of  prize  money,  while  our  land  forces  have  been  debarred 
of  all  benefit  whatever  from  captures  made  from  the  enemy  in 
war.  Undoubtedly  this  distinction  was  not  originally  intended, 
but  resulted  from  closely  copying  English  laws,  without  fully 
considering  the  difference  in  the- constitutional  powers  of  the 
king  and  the  President.  And  this  distinction  between  the 
two  services  can  be  removed  only  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Would 
it  be  wise  and  proper  to  do  this  ?  We  think  so,  and  offer  the 
following  as  some  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  such  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  a  law  for  the  equal  division 
of  booty,  or  rather  of  its  value,  seriously  affects  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  an  army,  by  encouraging  marauding  or  pulage. 
It  is  impossible  to  extirpate  from  the  human  heart  the  desire  of 
pecuniary  gain,  and  if  soldiers  are  deprived  of  all  interest  in 
the  property  which  they  capture  and  account  for,  they  will 
straggle  from  their  ranl^  for  the  purpose  of  private  plunder ;  no 
matter  what  penalties  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  the  orders 
of  a  commanding  general,  it  has  been  found  impossible  in  our 
service  to  prevent  such  marauding,  and  the  practice,  with  its 
attending  horrors,  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  pillage  of 
private  property  is  necessarily  attended  by  numerous  murders, 
Dotli  of  the  soldiers  who  plunder,  and  of  the  people  who  are 
plundered.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  officers  that  these 
great  evils  would  be  mostly  ^voided  by  a  legal  division  of  booty 
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among  all  the  officers  and  soldiers.  All  good  soldiers  wonld 
ften  uave  a  pecuniary  interest  in  preventing  any  private  pilla- 
ging by  their  greedy  and  cowardly  companions,  and  all  captures 
would  be  brought  to  the  common  stock.  Such  a  law  would 
also  tend  to  prevent  illegal  captures,  for  as  no  one  could  profit 
by  them,  they  would  seldom  be  made. 

lu  the  second  place,  such  a  law  would  prevent  the  useless 
destruction  of  captured  property.  So  long  as  officers  and  sol- 
diers have  no  interest  in  such  captures,  they  take  very  little 
pains  to  preserve  them.  It  may  be  said  that  existing  laws  and 
military  regulations  require  them  to  take  care  of  captured  prop- 
erty, and  that  they  should  be  punished  for  neglect  of  duty. 
This  is  all  very  well  in  theory;  but,  until  human  nature  changes, 
men  will  take  more  care  of  that  in  which  they  have  a  per- 
sonal interest,  than  of  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
government.  This  is  manifest  in  every  department  of  life,  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  different  from  other  men.  The 
rebel  pirates  burn  the  ships  and  cargoes  which  they  capture, 
because  they  cannot  have  them  condemned  as  priza  If  there 
were  any  possibility  of  getting  them  into  port  and  receiving 
prize  money  out  of  them,  not  one  would  be  destroyed.  Our 
sailors  are  very  careful  to  bring  every  vessel,  every  bale  of 
cotton,  and  every  yard  of  cloth  that  they  capture,  because  it  is 
for  their  pecuniary  interest  to  do  so.  Give  tne  same  interest  to 
our  land  forces,  and,  on  the  capture  of  a  fort,  town,  or  d6p6t,  we 
shall  no  longer  hear  of  wholesale  burning  and  destruction  of  the 
captured  property. 

In  speaking  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  depriving  soldiers 
of  prize  money,  or  ot  unreasonablv  delaying  its  distribution, 
lieutenant-Colonel  Wolseley  remarks :  "  Let  it  be  more  clearly 
understood  that  all  valuables  taken  will  be  sold  for  the  beneht 
of  the  prize  fund,  which  will  be  appropriated  to  whatever  pur- 
poses her  Majesty  may  decide  upon,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is 
over,  and  the  discipline  of  our  army  will  always  be  maintamed. 
The  temptation  to  enrich  one's  self  at  oureneray's  expense  is  very 
great.  Try  and  stop  by  forbidding  it  in  orders,  and  punishing 
those  caught  flagrcmte  delicto^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  as 
the  good  men  only  obey,  remaining  poor,  whilst  they  see  their 
disobedient  comrades  becoming  ncn,  discontent  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence.  Any  who  have  ever  been  present  at  the 
assault  of  a  town  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
no  price  is  too  high  which  we  can  pay  for  the  prevention  of  those 
dreadful  scenes  of  riot  and  consequent  insubordination  which 
have  upon  several  occasions  followed  such  an  event.  Discipline 
once  relaxed,  as  it  must  be  when  plunder  is  permitted,  its  entire 
fabric  of  regulations  break  down  m  one  moment,  which  it  takes 
many  n^onths  of  subseq^ueut  reorganization  to  reassert." 
Again :  "  When  looting  (an  Eastern  word  for  military  pillage) 
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is  onoe  oommenced  by  an  army,  it  ie  no  easy  matter  to  stop  it 
At  Buch  times  human  nature  breaks  down  the  ordinary  tram- 
mels which  discipline  imposes,  and  the  consequences  are  most 
demoralizing  to  the  very  oest  constituted  army.  Soldiers  are 
nothing  more  than  grown-up  school-boys.  The  wild  moments  of 
enjoyment  passed  in  the  pillage  of  a  place  live  long  in  a  soldier's 
memory.  Although,  perhaps,  they  did  not  gain  sixpence  by 
it,  still  they  talk  of  such  for  years  afterwards  with  pleasure. 
Such  a  time  forms  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  existence  passed  under  the  tight  hand  of  discipline, 
that  it  becomes  a  remarkable  event  in  life,  and  is  remembered 
accordingly.  I  have  otiten  watched  soldiers,  after  the  capture 
of  a  place,  wandering  in  parties  of  threes  or  fours  through  old 
ranges  of  buildings,  in  which  the  most  sanguine  even  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  any  thing  worth  having ;  yet  every  one  of 
them  bore  about  them  that  air  of  enjoyment  which  is  unmis- 
takeable.  Watch  them  approach  a  closed  door ;  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  try  the  latch  or  handle,  so  Jack  kicks  it  open.  They 
enter ;  some  Que  turns  over  a  table,  out  of  which  tumbles,  perhaps, 
some  curious  manuscripts.     To  the  soldier  they  are  simply  waste 

{)aper,  as  he  lights  his  pipe  with  them.  Another  happens  to 
ooK  round  and  sees  his  face  represented  in  a  mirror,  which  he 
at  once  resents  as  an  insult  by  shying  a  footstool  at  it ;  whilst 
Bill,  fancying  that  the  *old  gentleman'  in  the  fine  picture- 
frame  upon  the  wall  is  making  faces  at  him,  rips  up  the  canvas 
with  his  bayonet  Some  fine  statue  of  Venus  is  at  once  adorned 
with  a  mustache,  and  then  used  as  an  '  Aunt  Sally.'  Cock- 
shots  are  taken  at  all  remarkable  objects,  which,  whilst  occupy- 
ing their  intended  positions,  seem  somehow  or  another  to  offend 
the  veteran's  eye,  which  dislikes  the  in  statu  qtu)  of  life,  and 
studies  the  picturesque  somewhat  after  the  manner  that  Colonel 
Jebb  recommends  to  all  country  gentlemen  who  are  desirous 
of  converting  their  mansions  into  defensible  posts.  The  love  of 
destruction  is  certainly  inherent  in  man,  and  the  more  strictly 
men  are  prevented  from  indulging  in  it,  so  much  the  more  do 
they  appear  to  relish  it  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  Such  an 
explanation  will  alone  satisfactorily  account  for  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  property,  which  follow  so  quickly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  any  place.  Tables  and  chairs  hurled  from  the  windows, 
clocks  smashed  upon  the  pavement,  and  every  thing  not  break- 
able so  injured  as  to  be  valueless  henceforth.'' 

In  the  third  place,  such  a  law  is  desirable  in  order  to  remove 
the  present  invidious  distinction  between  the  navy  and  the  land 
service.  All  partial,  and  invidious  legislation  does  harm,  by 
creating  jealousy  and  ill  feeling.  It  is,  therefore,  always  desi- 
rable to  harmonize  the  two  arms  of  service  by  equalizing,  so  far 
as  possible,  their  rights,  duties,  emoluments,  and  rewards^  Any 
depaiiiure  from  this  basis  is  in  its  effects  injurious. 
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"We  presume  no  one  in  the  army  envies  the  good  fortune  of 
Farragut,  Dnpont,  Porter,  and  Lee,  in  receiving  hundreds  of 
thousands  o(  dollars  of  prize  money  during  this  war  ;  but  thej^ 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheri* 
dan9>and  Heade,  should  not  oe  equallv  rewarded ;  nor  can  they 
understand  why  soldiers  who  have  waded  the  pestilential  swamps 
of  Arkansas,  MississSppi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina, 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  rebel  armies,  are  not  as  much  entitled  to 
receive  prize  money  from  their  captures,  as  sailors  who  have 
served  in  vessels  and  boats  on  the  same  rivers  and  coasts.  They 
regard  the  present  distinction  as  unreasonable,  invidious,  and 
unjust.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  navy  is  not  as  well  paid  as 
the  anny,  nor  that  their  duties  are  more  severe  or  dangerous, 
nor  that  their  services  are  more  valuable.  And  it  certainly 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  sailors  require  "  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion," while  soldiers  need  no  such  incentive. 

We  will  state  a  few  examples  of  the  unjust  operations  of  our 
present  law  as  to  prize  money.  In  the  War  of  1812,  one  of  our 
military  officers  seeing  a  crippled  English  merchantman  on  the 
coast,  took  his  garrison  in  some  hired  boats  and  captured  the 
vessel,  with  a  most  valuable  cargo.  He  not  only  received  no 
prize  money,  but  was  not  even  reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the 
capture.  Again,  during  the  present  war,  a  military  officer 
planned  an  expedition  to  cut  out  a  most  valuable  prize.  The 
naval  forces  which  acted  under  his  guidance,  with  his  assistance, 
got  in  prize  money  the  full  value  of  the  capture ;  neither  he 
nor  his  men  could  receive  a  cent  of  it.  An  armed  transport 
with  troops  between  New  York  and  Charleston  captured  a 
blockade  runner  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  took  her  into  port, 
where  she  was  condemned  as  prizes  of  war ;  but  the  captors 
could  receive  no  part  of  the  prize  money.  Had  they  known 
this  at  the  time,  tney  would  very  probably  have  burned  her  at 
se^  as  the  rebel  pirates  do  their  captures. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that,  however  just  may  be  the  claim,  to 
allow  prize  money  to  the  army  would  cause  too  heavy  an  expense 
to  the  country  at  the  present  time.  We  answer,  if  so,  why  is  it 
allowed  to  the  navy  ?  There  certainly  is  no  more  reason  for 
giving  it  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
such  a  law,  if  it  contains  proper  guards  and  limitations,  would 
cause  any  additional  expense  to  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  by  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  public 
and  private  property,  and  of  straggling,  pillaging,  and  maraud- 
ing, it  would  save  to  the  country  and  to  the  nation  nrach  more 
money  than  would  bo  distributed  by  the  way  of  prize.  Let  the 
amount  of  prize  money  which  can  be  distributed  to  an;^  person 
of  either  service,  in  any  one  year,  be  limited  to  a  specified  sum, 
Bceordiuff  to  rank  and  command — ^the  surplus  to  be  turned  into 
the  puUic  treasuiy  or  given  to  the  naval  and  military  pension 
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funds ;  let  the  law  provide  that  the  value  of  all  captured  prop- 
erty which  may  be  pillaged,  or  unnecessarily  destroyed  by  the 
captors,  shall  be  deducted  from  any  prize  money  to  which  the 
destroyers  or  pillagers  may  be  entitlea.  We  are  confident  that 
a  law  could  bo  formed  with  such  provisions  and  safeguards  as  to 
cause  an  actual  saving  to  the  public  treasury,  whue  it  would 
prevent  the  horrors  of  pillaging  and  marauding. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR. 
I. 


Many  and  strange  are  the  tales  told  of  the  heroism  shown  by 
women  during  the  great  War  of  Emancipation.  As  I  write,  a 
young  lady  in  full  regimentals  is  lecturing  on  her  experience  of 
field  and  frays  through  the  country;  and  I  might  say  with  truth 
that  no  editor  can  turn  over  a  morning's  *'  exchan^  papers" 
without  encountering  authentic  anecdotes  of  some  fair  ana  fast 
Polly  or  Lucy  who,  led  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  love,  or  fun, 
has  donned  the  blue  breeches  and  follows  the  drum,  as  well  as 
the  example  of  Boadicea  and  the  Amazon,  until  discovered  by 
some  unlucky  accident. 

"  At,  certamina  accidente 
Inter  fortes  pugnavit, 
Bomba  vestom  sed  pandente 
Candidas  mammas  monstravit.*' 

And  indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  what  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  women  who  have  lost  eveiy  means  of  support  through 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  who  have  seen  their  lovers  and  per- 
haps every  male  relative  enter  the  army,  or  who  have  been  fired 
by  a  burning  zeal  to  serve  their  country,  and  encouraged  by 
the  narratives  of  those  of  their  own  sex  who  have  succeeded  in 
wild  and  patriotic  adventures,  it  does  not  seem  wonderful  that 
occasionally  a  vigorous  and  healthy  damsel  should  have  ventured 
to  don  the  uniform  and  shoulder  a  musket.  Those  who  gener- 
alize on  the  impropriety  and  unladylikeness  of  such  conduct, 
are  unquestionaoly  in  the  right,  according  to  the  practical  parlor 
standard  of  life;  but  they  know  very  little  of  the  vast  variety  of 
phases  which  humanity  assumes,  or  of  the  strance  and  wonder- 
ful moulds  into  which  it  is  forced  by  Nature  and  circumstances. 

Our  Women  in  the  War  maybe  divided  into  two  classes: 
firstly,  the  regular  soldiers  in  uniform,  most  of  whom  conceal 
their  sex  and  pass  for  men ;  and  secondly,  that  very  useful  body, 
the  spies  and  scouts  who  dress  and  act  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, appearing  perhaps  as  a  stylish  dame  surrounaed  by  admirers 
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in  the  morning,  and  then  walking  over  the  same  ground  after 
midnight  as  a  ragged  and  dissipated  youth,  dropping  into  bil- 
liard-rooms and  the  divers  haunts  of  secesh,  and  aetccting  their 
plots  against  the  Union  cause.  "  The  Proteus  of  1864  is  a  woman.'' 
One  of  the  many  strange  incidents  of  the  war  during  1863,  is 
told  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Memphis  Argus  : 

"  DEATH  OF  A  CAVALRY  SOLDIER  WHO  PROVES  TO  BE  A  WOMAN. 

"  A  short  time  since  a  soldlerf  belong^g  to  a  Missouri  cavalrj  regiment,  was  entered 
at  the  Overton  Hospital  for  treatment  for  fever  contracted  in  camp.  Two  or  t^^e 
days  ago  the  soldier  died,  but  not  before  it  had  been  revealed  that  the  supposed 
young  man  was  a  woman.  It  seems  that  she  entered  the  army  early  in  the  war,  and 
served  her  time  faithfully  as  a  soldier,  until  mustered  out  During  all  this  time  she 
was  enabled  to  retain  the  secret  of  her  sex.  A  short  time  after  leaving  the  service 
she  re-entered  it  again  as  a  veteran,  and  had  been  with  the  regiment  to  wliich  she  was 
attached  a  montli  or  two  when  sent  to  the  hospital  in  this  city.  Her  real  name,  we 
learn,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  her  experience,  as  rebted  by  herself,  was  the 
old  story  over  again.  She  had  followed  her  lover  into  the  army,  and  to  be  near  him 
had  willingly  braved  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field  and  borne  the  hardships  and  ex- 
posures of  campaign  life.  Her  years  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty ;  though 
who  can  estimate  those  in  bitter  experience  which  had  been  her  lot  ?    Poor  girl  T* 

Yet  be  it  remembered,  that  however  it  was  done,  that  "  poor 
girl"  died  serving  the  great  cause  of  God  and  Union ;  and  that, 
whatever  the  motive  may  have  been  which  led  her  to  the  war, 
her  deeds  were  purer  and  nobler  and  her  life  better  than  any 
of  those  of  the  millions  of  sympathizers  with  the  Rebellion,  who 
crawl  around  and  spit  their  venom  on  all  that  is  philanthropic 
and  brave. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  TimeSy  writing  in  1863 
from  Camp  Ijick  Robinson,  thus  describes  a  young  lady  who 
"  tarried  among  the  tents"  of  the  East  Tennesseans : 

"One  of  the  features  of  the  ilrst  Tennessee  Regiment  is  the  person  of  a  brave 
and  aocompUshed  young  lady  of  but  eighteen  summers,  and  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, named  Sarah  Taylor,  of  East  Tennessee,  who  is  the  stepdaughter  of  Captain 
Dowdeu.  Miss  Taylor  is  an  exile  from  her  homo,  having  Joined  the  fortunes  of  her 
stepfather  and  her  wandering  companions,  accompanying  them  in  their  perilous 
and  dreary  flight  from  their  homes  and  estates.  Having  determined  to  share  with 
her  male  friends  and  relatives  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  military  campaign, 
Miss  Taylor  has  donned  a  neat  blue  chapeau,  beneath  which  her  long  hair  is  com- 
pactly yet  gracefully  arranged,  and  bears  at  her  side  a  highly  finished  regulation 
sword,  with  silver  mounted  pistols  in  her  belt,  all  of  wbidi  gives  her  a  very  neat 
tppearanco. 

"  She  is  quite  the  idol  of  the  Tennessee  boys,  who  look  upon  her  as  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc  And  Miss  Taylor  is  indeed  full  of  courage  and  skilled  in  many  manly 
accomplishments.  Having  become  an  adept  in  the  sword  exercise  and  a  sure  shot 
with  the  pistol,  she  is  determined  to  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  restoring  to  their 
homes  her  exiled  and  oppressed  countrymen,  or,  miling  in  that,  to  ofiiBr  her  own  life 
in  the  sacrifice." 

'*  A  gentleman,'^  oobtinues  the  editor  of  the  Times^  "who  was  on  the  ground  on 
Saturday  night  the  19th,  when  the  order  was  issued  to  the  Tennesseans  to  march 
to  re-enforce  Ck)lonel  Gerrart,  informs  us  that  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
whole  camp,  and  that  the  young  lady  above  alluded  to,  mounted  her  horse,  and, 
cstp  in  hand,  galloped  along  the  line,  like  a  spirit  of  fibune,  cheering  on  the  men. 
Sbd  wore  a  blue  blonse,  and  was  armed  with  pistols,  sword,  and  rifle.    Our  infoim- 
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ant,  who  has  been  at  the  camp  the  whole  time  ainoo  the  arrival  of  the  Tennesaeans, 
says  that  Miss  Taylor  la  regarded  by  the  whole  corps  as  a  guardian  angel  who  is  to 
lead  them  to  victory.  These  penecated  men  looked  upon  the  darling  girl  who  fol- 
lowed their  fortunes  through  sunshine  and  shadow  with  the  tei^ereet  feeling  of 
veneration,  and  eacli  would  freely  offer  his  life  in  her  defence. 

*^  There  was  but  little  sleep  in  the  camp  on  Saturday  night,  so  great  wasthe  joy  of 
tho  men  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  foe;  and  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing they  filed  away  jubilantly,  with  their  Joan  of  Aio  in  the  van.'* 

A  very  brave  girl  was  Miss  Mary  Wise,  who  served  truly  for 
the  love  of  her  country,  against  whose  good  name  there  was 
never  a  shadow  of  reproach,  and  whose  final  disappearance 
from  the  stage  of  war  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Washington 
Vhranide^  October,  1864 : — 

THE   ^^BBAVS   SOLDIEB-^IRL." 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  CfhronicU: 

I  beg  leave  to  furnish  Thb  Casommx  a  further  incident  in  the  histoij  of  tho 
Boldior-girl  who  received  her  pay  by  the  order  of  the  President 
'  Miss  Mary  Wise  found  a  good  friend  in,  and  a  home  with,  Mr&  Captain  K  E 
Gates,  ai  Lincoln  Hospital,  where  afae  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sergeant 
Foreliand,  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  This  friendship  soon  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  the  result  was  a  marriage  scene  last  evening  at  the  above-named  hospi- 
tal, in  which  the  soldier-girl  and  the  sergeant  were  the  principal  actors.  In  oth^ 
words,  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Wise  (formerly  James  Wise,  private  of  Company  I,  Thirtf* 
fourth  Regiment  Indiana  VolunteersX  and  SegreantF.  foreliand,  of  the  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps,  were  made  man  and  wife — Uncle  Sam  thereby  losing  a  brave  soldier, 
and  the  sergeant  finding  a  good  wife.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the 
efaaidaio  of  Lincoln  Hospital,  and  were  witnessed  by  quite  a  number  of  their  soldier* 
friends. 

1  Miss  Mary  has  made  many  friends  by  her  gentle  and  unassuming  manners.  They 
start  for  the  New  Hampshire  home  of  the  bridegroom  to-morrow.  May  the  now 
happy  pair  live  to  tell  their  grandchildren  of  the  many  hard-fought  battles  through 
Whidi  both  have  passed,  and  tell  over  the  many  amusing  camp  incidents  so  familiar 
to  the  sergeant  and  his  companion,  is  the  heart-felt  wish  of  their  friends,    w.  a  x. 

'  Hie  first  female  recruits  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
were,  I  believe.  Miss  Mary  Hancock  and  her  three  friends. 
Whether  any  of  this  party  actually  went  to  the  war  I  am  not 
informed,  bat  should  be  pleased  to  learn.  The  circumstances 
of  their  enlistment  were  tnus  described  in  the  Easton  JEiepress^ 
June  22d,  1861:— 

JOAN  OF  ARC  IN  THB  WEST. 

"^  "At  a  flag-raising  at  North  Plato,  Cane  County,  Illinois,  after  the  stars  and 
stripes  had  been  duly  hoisted,  the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  village  church, 
where  some  speeches  were  made  by  patriotic  gentlemen,  and  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  young  men  to  come  forwanl  and  enlist,  the  company  at  Plato  not  being 
fuite  fulL  Not  a  man  went  up  I  This  aroused  the  patriotism  as  well  as  anger  of 
nie  village  schoolmistress,  who,  with  many  other  ladies,  was  present,  and  she 
walked  boldly  forward  to  the  secretary's  desk,  and  headed  the  muster-roll  with  a 
name  rendered  illustrious  as  having  been  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  ^dependence, 
^rith  the  prenomen  Mary.  She  was  followed  by  another  lady,  and  lo  and  behold, 
the  Plato  company  was  not  long  in  filling  its  ranks  1  The  muster*roll,  bearing  tho 
names  of  the  spirited  young  vivandiers  {sicf\  has  been  sent  to  headquarters,  and 
the  oompaoy  accepted  by  the  'powers  that  bei'    Since  that  day  four  flag-raisingi 
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hare  come  off  in  that  portion  of  Kane  County,  and  Mary  and  Maj — ^the  soldier- 
girls — in  umforms  of  white,  red,  and  blue,  have  attended  tdl  of  them,  at  the  request 
of  the  officers,  marching  as  pioneers  at  the  head  of  their  company.  The  captain 
sajs  he  could  not  get  along  without  them,  and  after  the  flag  has  been  sent  up  he 
allows  them  to  fire  three  guns  in  honor  of  the  Union,  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes. 
Whether  ho  will  deprive  the  place  of  the  valuable  services  of  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  lover  of  a  pretty  sweetheart,  by  carrying  his  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  wars  with  him, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  of  the 
patriotic  fire  burning  now  in  old  Kane,  is  attributed  to  the  gallant  conduct  and 
bright  eyes  of  these  young  ladies." 

The  following  story  of  one  who  became  a  soldier  "  all  for 
love  "  was  thus  narrated  by  the  Chicago  Post^  in  May,  1863,  at 
which  time  the  heroine  in  question  arrived  in  that  city  from 
Louisville,  Ky.: — 

"She  gave  her  name  as  Annie  LiUybridge,  of  Detroit,  and  stated  that  her  parents 
reside  in  Hamilton,  Canada  West  Last  Spring  (1862)  she  was  employed  in  a  diy 
goods  store  in  Detroit,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Lieutenant  W.,  of  one 
of  the  IGchigan  regiments,  and  an  intimacy  immediately  sprang  up  between  theoL 
They  corresponded  for  some  time,  and  became  Warmly  attached.  During  the 
ensuing  Siunmer,  Lieutenant  W.  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Twenty-first 
Michigan  Infantry,  then  rendezvousing  in  lona  connty. 

"The  thought  of  parting  from  her  lover  nearly  maddened  the  girl,  and  she  resolved 
to  share  his  dangers  and  be  near  him.  No  sooner  had  she  determined  on  this 
course  than  she  proceeded  to  act,  and,  purchasing  male  attire,  she  visited  lona,  and 
enlisted  in  Captain  Kavanagh's  company  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  While  in 
camp  she  managed  to  keep  her  secret  from  all;  not  even  the  object  of  her  attach- 
ment,  who  met  her  every  day,  being  aware  of  her  presence. 

*'  Annie  left  with  her  regiment  for  Kentucky,  passed  through  all  the  dangers  and 
trials  of  camp  life,  endured  long  marches,  and  slept  on  the  ground  without  a  mur^ 
mur.  At  last,  before  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  which  her  regiment  took  part 
her  sex  was  disoovered  by  a  member  of  her  company,  upon  whom  she  enjoinod 
secrecy  afler  relating  her  previous  history. 

'*  On  the  following  day  she  was  under  fire,  and  from  a  letter  in  her  possession  it 
appears  she  behaved  with  mariced  gallantry,  and  shot  with  her  own  hand  a  rebd 
captain  who  was  in  the  act  of  firing  upon  her  friend.  Lieutenant  W.  But  the  fear 
of  being  discovered  continually  haunted  her. 

"  After  the  battle  she  was  sent,  among  others,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  among  the 
first  corpses  found  by  her  was  that  of  the  soldier  who  had  discovered  her  sex. 
Days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  she  became  a  universal  &vorite  with  the  regiment; 
so  much  so,  that  her  Colonel  (Stephens)  frequently  detailed  her  as  regimental  clerk 
— a  position  that  brought  her  in  dose  contact  wiUi  her  lover,  who  at  this  time  was 
m^'or  or  adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

*^  A  few  weeks  subsequently,  when  out  on  picket  duty,  she  received  a  shot  in 
the  arm  that  disabled  her,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  hsr 
wound  continually  grew  worse.  She  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Louisville,  where 
she  remained  several  months,  when  she  was  discharged  by  the  post-suigeon,  as 
her  arm  was  stifiened,  and  rendered  useless. 

'*She  implored  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  her  reg^ent,  but  the  surgeon  was 
unyielding,  and  discharged  her.  Annie  immediately  hurried  homeward.  At  Cin- 
cinnati she  told  her  secret  to  a  benevolent  lady,  and  was  supplied  with  female 
attire. 

"  She  declares  she  will  enlist  in  her  old  regiment  again,  if  there  is  a  recruiting 
officer  for  the  Twenty-first  in  Michigan.  She  still  clmgs  to  the  lieutenant,  and  says 
she  must  he  near  him  if  he  falls,  or  is  sick,  aud  that  where  he  goes  she  will  go.*' 

Since  I  began  to  make  inquiries  relative  to  women-soldiers  in 

onr  Federal  army,  I  have  been  amazed  at  finding  their  number 

bo  much  /greater  than  I  should  ever  have  8up[)osed.     In  fact, 

within  a  tew  hours  of  the  time  at  which  I  write,  on  October 
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25th,  1864,  I  have  heard  of  several  perfectly  authenticated 
instances  of  the  kind,  which  I  do  not,  however,  consider  myself 
authorized  to  publish ;  and  I  have  read,  through  the  courtesy  of 
a  young  lady,  who  has  herself  served  en  milUaire,  and  been 

Eromoted,  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  to  this  lady,  and  detailing 
er  own  adventures  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Having  con- 
trived to  evade  the  usual  examination,  she  enlisted  in  a  com- 
pany in  which  her  brother  was  already  serving,  and  by  per- 
suasion induced  him  not  to  betray  her  secret.  She  fought  in 
five  or  six  "first-class  battles,"  ending  with  that  of  Gettysburg, 
maintaining  a  reputation  for  bravery,  and  never  betraying  her 
sex.  Her  bix)ther,  however,  who  had  behaved  with  ^reat  gen- 
erosity, sharing  with  her  his  bounty  money,  and  inducing  her  to 
hoard  her  own,  finally  informed  their  colonel  of  her  sex,  on 
which  occasion  that  ofiicer  paid  a  high  compliment  to  her 
shrewdness  and  courage.  The  letter  from  which  I  glean  these 
facts  is  well  written,  and  indicates  not  only  an  intense  desire  to 
return  to  soldier  life,  but  also  much  natural  eloquence,  and  an 
education. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Louisville  Journalj  in  the  Spring  of  1863,  confirms  what  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  the  number  of  women  warriors  in  our 
service : — 

"A  few  weeks  since,  a  captain,  accompanied  by  a  young  soldier,  apparently 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  arrived  in  this  city,  having  in  charge  some  rebel 
prisoners. 

"  During  their  stay  in  the  city,  the  young  soldier  alluded  to  had  occasion  to  visit 
headquarters,  and  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Mundy,  as  being 
exceedingly  sprightly,  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  Being  in 
need  of  such  a  young  man  at  Barracks  No.  1,  the  Colonel  detailed  him  for  service 
in  that  institution. 

"  A  few  days  later,  however,  and  the  startling  fact  was  disclosed  that  the  sup- 
posed young  man  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  fact  was  established  beyond  doubt  by 
a  soldier  who  was  'raised'  in  the  same  town  with  her,  and  knew  her  parents. 
She  acknowledged  the  &ct,  and  begged  to  be  retained  in  the  position  to  which  she 
had  been  assigned,  since,  having  been  in  the  service  ten  months,  she  wished  to 
complete  her  term  of  enlistment  Her  wish  was  granted,  and  she  is  stiU  at  her 
post. 

**  On  learning  the  facts  above  stated,  we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  barracks,  and 
Having  been  introduced  to  Frank  Martin,  (her  assumed  name)  gleaned  the  following 
incidents  connected  with  her  eztraordinaiy  career  during  the  past  ten  months : 

'*  **Frank'  was  bom  near  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  her  parents  reside  in  Alleghany  city, 
where  she  was  brought  up.  They  are  highly  respectable  people,  and  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  sent  to  the  convent  in  Wheeling,  Virginia,  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  where  she  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  having  acquired 
an  excellent  education  and  many  accomplishments. 

"She  visited  home  after  leaving  the  convent,  and  after  taking  leave  of  her 
parents  proceeded  to  this  city  in  July  last  (1862),  with  tlie  design  of  enlisting  in 
the  Second  East  Tennessee  Cavalry,  which  she  accomplished,  and  accompanied  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville.  She  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  fought  gallantly, 
and  waded  Stone  River  into  MurfVeesboro,  on  the  memorable  Sunday  on  which  our 
forces  were  driven  back.  She  had  her  wound  dressed,  and  here  her  sex  was  dis- 
closed, and  General  Rosecrans  made  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

"She  was  accordingly  mustered  out  of  the  service,  notwithstanding  her  earnest 
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entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  aerve  the  cause  she  loved  so  well.  The  General  was 
Tery  favorably  impressed  with  her  daring  bravery,  and  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  safe  transmission  to  her  parents.  She  left  the  Army  of  the  Cuml:^- 
land  resolved  to  enlist  again  in  the  first  regiment  she  met.  When  she  arrived  at 
Bowling  Green  she  found  the  Eighth  tf  ichig:an  ^there,  and  enlisted,  since  whiob 
time  she  has  been  and  is  now  connected  with  it. 

"  She  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  horsewoman,  and  has  been  honored  with  the  posi- 
tion of  bugler  to  the  regiment  She  h  'S  seen  and  endured  all  the  privations  and 
hardahips  incident  to  the  life  of  the  soldier,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  scout, 
having  made  several  remarkable  expeditions,  which  were  attended  with  signal 


^*  *  Frank'  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  quite  small,  but  has  a  beautiful 
figure.  She  has  auburn  hair,  which  she  wears  quite  short,  and  her  larg^  blue  eyes 
b^un  with  intelligence.  Her  complexion  is  naturally  very  &ir,  though  it  is  slightly 
bronzed  at  present  from  exposure.  Her  conversation  denotes  more  than  ordinary 
accomplishments,  and,  what  is  stranger  than  all,  she  appears  to  be  refined  in  her 
manners,  giving  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  rudeness  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  fh>m  her  late  associations. 

"  *  Frank*  informs  us  that  she  has  discovered  many  females  in  the  army,  and  is 
now  intimately  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
She  has  assisted  in  burying  three  female  soldiers,  at  different  times,  whose  sex  was 
unknown  to  any  but  herself," 

Such  18  the  history  of  Frank  Martin,  as  given  in  the  Louia- 
mile  Journal.  Were  it  not  for  the  difference  of  the  family 
name,  I  should  suppose  the  soldier-lassie  in  question  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  well-tnown  Frank  Morgan^  whose  adventures,  as 
told  me  by  one  who  had  frequently  seen  her,  coincided  in  sev- 
eral particulars  with  those  ot  Miss  Martin.  La  BeUe  Morgan, 
as  I  am  informed,  enlisted  in  a  Michigan  regiment,  served  nine 
months  as  a  private,  was  wounded,  and  entered  the  Invalid 
Corps,  where  ner  sex  was  at  last  discovered.  When  known  to 
be  a  girl  she  was,  however,  employed  by  General  Boyle  as  clerk 
in  the  Provost-Marshal's  office,  and  became  quite  a  celebrity. 

[To  be  contmued.] 
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THE  ABMT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BT  MB8.  LCOT  H.  HOOFKB. 

Wb  kneel  before  the  altar, 

With  hearts  not  wholly  steeled; 
We  pray,  "God  bless  oar  heroes^ 

Afar  on  flood  and  field  f" 
While  for  our  living  severs 

Our  fervent  prayers  are  said. 
Oh,  let  us,  too,  remember 

The  Army  of  the  Dead! 

Oh,  army  past  all  counting:, 

Heroic^  true,  and  brave  I 
Fame  often  claims  our  noblest^ 

But  oftener  the  grave. 
Tlie  lips  that  knew  no  falsehood, 

The  hearts  that  knew  no  fear. 
Death  read  them  from  his  rc^-call— > 

They  answered,  "We  are  herol*' 

The  g^ve  has  refl  them  from  us, 

To  sQenoe  and  to  gloom ; 
The  names  we  so  have  honored, 

Are  written  on  a  tombi 
Alas  I  so  oft  with  mourning 

Our  praising  we  must  blend ; 
The  list  began  with  Ellsworth— 

O  Lord,  where  will  it  end? 

And  let  us,  too^  remember 

The  nameless  who  are  gone. 
For  them  we  wreathe  no  laurel. 

For  them  we  grave  no  stone. 
War  wraps  them  in  a  shrouding 

Of  mystery  and  gloom ; 
Full  many  a  household  darling 

Lies  in  a  nameless  tomb. 

They  lie  'neath  Southern  waters, 

They  sleep  'neath  Southern  sod. 
Unknown,  save  by  their  loved  ones, 

Unnoted,  save  by  God. 
There's  not  a  Northern  churchyard 

But  holds  a  s(4dier*s  grave; 
0  Christ!  they  learned  Thy  lesson, 

To  die  that  they  might  save. 

Hereafter,  oh,  hereafter! 

When  this  fell  war  is  o'er,  * 
When  the  old  flag  triumphant 

Waves  o'er  the  Sf>uth  once  mora^ 
When  for  a  land  united 

Our  thanks  to  God  are  siud. 
Then,  i'len  shall  we  remember 

The  Army  of  the  Dead  1 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


••  A  Narbativb  of  the  Campaign  in  tob  Vallit  of  thb  Shenandoah,  in  1861. 
Bj  Bobert  Patterson,  late  Migor-General  of  Volunteers."  8yo,  128  pp.  1866. 
At  the  yerj  outset  of  the  rebellion,  when  we  knew  nothing  of  large  armies, 
nothing  of  the  resources  and  intentions  of  the  South,  but  little  of  strategy,  and 
fiur  less  of  the  tactical  mauGeuvres  of  large  bodies  of  men,  the  disaster  at  Bull  Bun 
occnrred ;  a  shameful  panic,  due  not  to  want  of  numbers,  nor  of  individual  valor, 
but  to  want  of  discipline,  drill,  and  even  elementary  military  knowledge.  Divisions 
as  well  as  brigades  were  commanded  by  colonels ;  unknown  personally,  or  by 
insignia,  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  troops  were  raw,  difficult  to  handle,  about 
as  much  at  home  in  a  batUe-field  as  a  young  bear  at  an  opera.  There  were  the 
existing  elements  of  defeat,  when  that  glittering  host  left  Washington. 

A  distinct  column,  not  to  be  on  that  fiold,  had  been  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  under  command  of  Major-General  Bobert  Patterson,  an  old 
soldier,  who  on  more  occasions  than  one  had  exhibited  rare  sagacity  in  Mexico,  as 
second  in  command  to  General  Scott  Among  these  occasions  we  place  his  coun- 
termand of  General  Twiggs's  orders  just  before  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo;  wa 
should  otherwise  have  been  defeated  there. 

General  Patterson's  command  was  principally  composed  of  three  months'  men ; 
be  bad  very  few  regulars,  few  guns,  and  but  little  cavalry. 

What  regulars  he  had  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  expected  with  his  force, 
less  than  twenty  thousand  strong,  so  to  amuse,  threaten,  or  attack,  Joe  Johnston  at 
Winchester,  as  to  keep  him  in  his  front — and  away  from  Bull  Bun — until  after  a 
onrtain  specified  time.    This  he  did ;  but  the  specified  time  was  not  the  right  thne. 

The  calamity  of  Bull  Bun  set  the  investigators,  unmilitary  quid  nuncs^  to  work 
to  find,  and  invent  causes ;  and  here  they  seemed  to  have  a  chance :  it  was  charged 
upon  Patterson  that  he  failed  to  do  his  work ;  that  he  did  not  keep  Johnston  long 
enough,  and  that  he  did  not  immediately  follow  him,  bearing  to  the  left,  and  coma 
as  a  new,  and  neutralizing  element  upon  that  field  when  Johnston  did. 

With  soldierly  instinct,  General  Patterson  at  once  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Upon  the  quibble  that  he  was  now  out  of  service— honorably  discharged — ^this  was 
denied  him.  Carped  at,  because  supposed  to  be  without  redress,  by  Congressmen 
and  committees,  he  has  borne  all  these  charges  in  silence,  until,  in  a  fitting  moment, 
not  too  late  for  his  reputation;  he  brings  out  a  narrative  of  that  campaign.  It  is 
sensible,  dear,  armored  by  documents,  reports,  and  letters ;  and  it  is  conclusive. 

How  any  one  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  when  he  was  at  Martinsburg  or 
Bunker  HiU,  and  Johnston  at  Winchester,  he  could  keep  Johnston  fh>m  going  up 
the  valley  when  he  chose,  we  do  not  see. 

How  he  was  expected  to  attack  Johnston's  intrenchments  at  Winchester,  with 
an  inferior  and  raw  force,  and  with  scarcely  any  artillery,  we  cannot  imagine;  and 
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jet  he  asked  specifically  for  orders  to  attack,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
general  good,  even  to  sacrifice  his  armj. 

Why  he  did  not  follow  Johnston  is  the  only  grave  question,  and  this  is 
abundantly  met.  The  term  of  service  of  his  troops  was  expiring,  and  he  could  not 
keep  them ;  and  htsidea^  he  had  been  informed  that  the  eventful  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won,  five  days  before  he  turned— of  necessity — ^homeward.  "We  have 
abstained  from  statistics  for  want  of  space.  The  great  facts  are  as  above  stated, 
and  however  much  we  could  desire  that  Patterson's  force  had  whipped  Johnston, 
driven  him  up  the  valley,  arrived  at  Bull  Run,  and  turned  a  sad  defeat  into  a 
crowning  victory  (albeit  the  first),  these  were  impoesible  things,  and  General  Fatter- 
son  must  stand  acquitted  of  blame  for  not  accomplishing  them. 

"We  have  received  from  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  "  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D„"  vols.  6  and  6.  Well 
suited  by  its  admirable  typography  for  a  gentleman's  library,  no  lately-written 
history  better  deserves  such  a  place.  It  increases  in  interest  as  it  describes  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  and  the  crazy  fickleness  of  Caligula;  but  the  intense  sensation 
culminates  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The 
author  is  learned,  without  stiffness  or  pedantry ;  just,  without  political  bias ;  of 
excellent  judgment  and  skill  in  sifting  and  arranging  the  vast  and  heterogeneous 
materials  fh>m  which  his  work  is  written.  When  completed,  it  will  be  an  immor- 
tal work.    Cloth,  $2.00  per  vol 

From  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  we  have  received  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  "The  Seer;  or  Common-places  Re- 
fi^shed :  by  Leigh  Hunt,"  in  2  vols.  (12mo,  each  voL  about  334  pp.)  The  word  Seer 
he  uses  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  of  one  who  sees,  and  not  one  gifted  with  second  sight. 
The  numerous  essays  which  make  up  the  volume,  are  on  common  subjects,  '*  Win- 
dows," "  Pebbles,"  and  the  like.  They  are  slender  texts  upon  which  he  writes  lay- 
discourses,  full  of  tenderness,  wit,  fine  fancy,  and  varied  scholarship.  As  a  critic 
of  delicate  taste,  he  has  no  equal.  Keats's  poem  of  "  St  Agnes'  Eve,"  is  the  subject 
of  one  pi^>er,  and  his  comments  upon  this  most  charming  work  are  perfectly  charm- 
ing. Among  the  others  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  is  his  exquisite  paper  on 
Anacreon,  designed  for  the  uneducated.  These  volumes  will  do  more  to  give  the 
American  people  a  just  estimate  of  Leig^  Hunt  than  any  of  his  larger  works ;  and 
when  we  add,  that  to  their  other  excellences  they  add  that  of  entire  purity,  free- 
dom from  thought,  innuendo,  or  implication  of  licentiousness,  we  mean  to  express 
our  unqualified  admiration  and  commendation  of  Leigh  Hunt,  as  presented  in  these 
charming  essays.  His  "Common-places"  are  not  only  refreshed,  but  healthfully 
refreshing.     Cloth,  $3.00 

The  *•  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan,"  is  a  story  of  the  times  of  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys,  by  the  authoress  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Sch6nberg-Cotta  Paroily."  The 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Luther,  was  extremely  well  told,  and  almost  univer- 
sally read.  While  we  cannot  say  that  this  work  equals  it  in  interest,  it  is  oertahily 
due  to  the  authoress,  that  we  should  express  our  admuution  of  her  historical  accu- 
racy, and  her  use  of  the  English  literary  language  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Of  the  religious  tendency,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  it  does  not  need  the 
heart  of  a  Methodist  to  believe  that  these  were  holy  men,  whose  eloquent  lips 
were  touched  with  "  hallowed  fire,"  and  that  they  endeavored  in  all  honesty  to 
destroy  a  formalism  which  should  not,  but  sometimes  does,  encrust  our  holiest 
liturgies.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  12mo,  436  pp.    $1.'75. 
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From  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  received  the  sixth 
Tolume  of  that  most  excellent  work  '*  Chambers^s  Bncydopsedia;  a  DictionarT^  of 
Universal  Knowledge."  (Royal  8vo,  827  pp.  CFoth,  $4.50.)  Garefblly  compiled, 
handsomely  illustrated,  full  as  to  its  lexicon,  it  brings  all  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
up  to  the  present  time ;  it  may  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  those  seeking 
information,  and  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those  who  would 
refresh  their  memories.  The  old  arrangement  of  a  two-book  library  was,  the  Bible 
and  Shakspeare.  To  these  add  Chambers^s  Encyclopaedia,  and  there  would  be  no 
dearth  of  reading,  and  that  of  the  best  kind. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  sent  us  "  A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King,  by 
Richard  Frothingham.  (1  vol  16mo,  $1.50.)  Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  many  charao- 
ters,  most  of  them  conducive  to  great  public  usefulness.  He  was  a  very  smart  man, 
quick  in  perception  of  the  exact  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  world  around 
him;  a  good  writer;  a  self-made  scholar;  a  wonderful  orator ;  a  self-sacrificing 
patriot  As  for  his  liberal  Christianity,  it  was  a  thought  too  liberal  for  us,  in  its 
doctrines,  at  least  The  book  is  not  a  dispassionate  review  of  his  life,  but  a  most 
enthusiastic  eulogy. 

"Shakspeare's  Sonnets."  (I  vol  4to.,  $1.50.  Ticknor  ft  FieMs.)  Beautiful  shad- 
ows; apparitions  of  human  passion;  amorous,  without  sensuality;  read  by  few, 
onderstood  by  fewer,  and  yet  eminently  Shakspearian. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  ft  Fields  send  us  "  Poems  by  David  Gray,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
Life."  A  gifted  youth,  in  the  same  category  with  Kirke  White  and  Keats — hopes 
of  immortality  dashed  by  early  death.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed.  12mo, 
250  pp. 

"Lyra  Anglicana"  (12mo,  288  pp.),  and  "Lyra  Americana"  (12mo.,  295  pp.), 
are  collections  of  sacred  poetry,  by  English  and  American  authors  respectively ; 
collected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  M.  A  The  editor  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  has,  from  the  vast  treasures  at  his  disposal,  carefully  selected  beau- 
tiful things,  "new  and  old," — memories  of  saintly  devotion,  as  incentives  to  ottr 
own  piety.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New  York.    $2.00  per  vol 

A  charming  little  volume,  (br  all  its  sadness,  is  ** Cousin  Alice:  a  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven."  (12  mo,  392  pp.    New  York  r  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    $1.50.) 

JkjlN  Inoeu)w  is  a  poetess,  and  a  good  one.  Her  ballad—"  The  High  Tide,"  makes 
modem  eyes  moist  as  the  readers  think  of  "  my  son's  wife,  Elizabeth.'*  Is  she  also 
a  good  story-teller,  a  raconteuse  f  Even  so.  Her  "  Studies  for  Stories"  are  natural, 
pleasing,  and  in  style  as  excellent,  vigorous,  simple  English  as  wo  have  ever  read. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  sensational,  they  g^ve  moral  instruction  of  the 
best  kind  in  the  simplest  manner.  A  good  book  for  young  people.  Boston: 
Ticknor  ft  Fields. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  of*  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  (Navy  Department,  Novem- 
ber, 1864)  is  clear,  instructive,  and  admirably  rendered.  We  especially  note  the 
topics — "Composition  of  Batteries"  on  ships-of-war ;  "Gunpowder  and  Nitre," 
and  the  strong  recommendation  for  a  "  Gunnery  Ship,"  for  special  training  of  of- 
ficers and  men  in  gunnery  and  all  its  details.  This  Bureau  is  handsomely  and 
eflEectively  managed  by  Captain  Henr^  A  Wise,  Its  present  Chief. 
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General  MoCaU  has  published  a  short  sequel  to  his  report  of  the  Pennsjlyama 
BMenres  in  the  Peninsula,  at  the  dose  of  which  he  states,  as  a  summary : — 

**  1st  That  mj  division  was  attacked  at  three  o'clock  p.  iL,  June  30tb  (battle  of 
Nelson's  Farm,  or  New  Market  Croas-RoadsX  not  at  five  o'clock,  as  stated  hy  Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

**  2d.  That  it  did  not  giro  way  m  less  than  an  hour,  as  stated  by  General  Mo- 
dellan,  but  fought  till  nightfall  (about  four  hours),  with  what  result  let  the  ooun- 
teyjndge. 

"  3d.  That  the  New  Jersey  Brigade  was  not  sent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  my  de- 
serted position,  as  stated  by  General  McOlellan,  but  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  who  had  called  for  aid. 

**  4th.  That  General  McCleUan's  report  to  President  Lincoln,  that  *  he  had  lost 
but  twenty-five  guns  on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty-one  of  which  were  lost  by  Mc- 
CaQ's  Division  giving  way  under  the  onset  of  superior  numbers,'  is  not  in  tuxordF' 
I  wi^facU." 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

** Lion-Hearted."    By  Mrs.  Grey.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers. 

"  Uncle  Nat ;  or,  the  Good  Time  which  G^rge  and  Frank  Iiad,  Trapping,  Fiah- 
faig,  Campmg  Out,  etc"  By  Alfred  Oldfellow.  With  Illustrations.  New  York; 
D.  Appleton  t  Co.     12mo,  224  pp. 

''Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Oountry  Parson."  Boston:  Ticknor  ft  Fields.  12mo, 
352  pp. 

"  The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces."  A  Series  of  Expositions  by  Pro- 
fessors Grove  and  Helmholtz,  Drs.  Mayer  and  Faraday,  Pro£  Liebig  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  L.  Toumans,  M.  D.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton ft  Co.    Snudl  8vo,  438  pp. 

"  The  Lost  Love."  By  the  author  of  "  John  Drayton."  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson ft  Brothers. 

**  Following  the  Drum."  By  Mrs.  Brigadier-General  Egbert  L.  Yiele.  Paper, 
12mo,  262  pp. 

"  Unde  John's  Library"  (Rrst  Book,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Books).  6  vols.,  sq.  16ma  Illustrated.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  60  cents 
per  vol. 

"  Our  Young  Folks :  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  January,  1866." 
Small  8vo,  80  pp.  Illustrated.  Boston :  Ticknor  ft  Fields.  Per  year,  $2 ;  per  No.,  20 
oeota.    [The  best  attempt  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. — ^Ed.] 

"  House  and  Home  Papers."    By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     1  vol.  16mo.     $1.60. 

"  The  Boy  Slaves ;  or,  Life  in  the  Desert."  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  1  voL 
12mo.    Illustrated.     $1.50. 

"  The  Military  System  of  Switzerland ;  or.  How  to  Raise  an  ElBBdent  Army 
without  Offbring  Bounty,  or  Resorting  to  Draft."  Pamphlet,  15  pp.  Frank  Tay- 
lor, Washmg^n. 

"  The  Experience  of  a  French  Detective."  By  "  Waters,"  author  of  "  The  Au- 
tobiography of  a  London  Detective."  New  York :  Dick  ft  Fitzgerald.  8vo,  224  pp. 
t6  cents. 
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EDITOR'S  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Adyakob  of  Sherman. — This  invinciblo  soldier  has  not  lot  the  grass  gro^ 
under  his  feet  With  wonderful  Miergy  he  has  arranged  for  the  government  and 
oomfort  of  captured  Savannah,  asked  for  and  received  proper  re-enforcements, 
gained  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  while  the  rebels  are  wondering 
what  he  will  do  next  he  moves,  nothing  daunted  bj  freshets  and  mud,  in  two  gratid 
columns,  upon  Charleston  and  firanchville.  Howard  advances  along  the  Charles-( 
ton  and  Savannah  Railroad,  while  Slocum  ascending  the  Savannah  River  to  Sister's 
Ferry  and  Robertville,  about  thirty  miles  above  Savannah,  branches  off  northward 
to  the  great  railroiid  which  connects  Charleston  and  Augusta,  on  which  the  prin- 
dpal  strategic  point  is  Branchville.  We  have  no  space  for  the  details,  which  will 
hereafter  be  given  in  a  separate  article,  and  which  are  at  present  somewhat  con- 
fused, coming  as  they  chiefly  do  from  unwilling  rebel  sources,  but  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  movement  may  be  presented  in  few  words.  Leaving  Majpr- 
General  Grover  as  military  governor  of  Savannah,  his  advance  of  Howard's  wing, 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  leading,  first  swept  the  rebels  under  McLaws  away  froo^ 
Pocotaligo  Bridge,  having  crossed  the  Coosawatchie,  and  thus  secured  a  strong 
temporary  base  and  d^pOt  at  the  head  of  Broad  River,  into  which  the  Pocotaligo 
empties.  The  next  point  on  the  railroad  contested  by  the  rebels  was  Salkehatcl^le 
on  the  Combahee,  which  was  flanked  and  taken.  Still  onward,  he  took  Ashepoo 
Bridge,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Ashepoo  River,  and  found  himself,  as  he 
expected,  confronted  by  the  principal  forces  covering  Charleston,  at  Jacksonboro,  on 
the  ESdisto.  While  these  movements  were  going  on,  a  considerable  Union  force,* 
we  learn  from  rebel  sources,  landed  at  Grimball^s,  on  Stono  River,  two  miles  south-. 
west  of  Charleston,  across  the  Ashley  River. 

Meanwhile  ^ocum,  commanding  the  left  wing,  dfter  encountering  serious  ol> 
stacles  in  moving  up  the  Savannah,  principally  in  the  matter  of  transportatio)^, 
moved  his  supplies  by  the  right  bank,  pontooued  the  river  at  or  near  Sister's 
Ferry,  and  set  out  for  the  railroad  between  Augusta  and  Branchville.  He  crossed 
the  Coosawatchie,  the  left  branch  of  the  Combahee,  Whippy  Swamp,  the  Big* 
Salkehatchie ;  then  was  heard  from  on  the  Upper  Edisto ;  and  at  length,  amid  the 
confusion  of  reports,  we  find  Branchville  and  Orangeburg  taken,  the  railroad  com- 
munications destroyed,  and  Columbia  threatened.  To  complement  the  grand  movi&- 
ment,  Kilpatrick  moved  with  speed  towards  Augusta  with  his  famous  cavalry, 
keeping  the  flank  of  the  great  army  free  from  danger. 

The  rebel  papers  allowed  that  if  Branchville  was  taken.  Charleston  must  fhll,  apd 
they  were  right  Branchville  is  a  very  strong  point,  flanked  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Edisto,  and  on  the  north  and  west^y  the  head- waters  of  the  Santee;  it  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  and  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supplies  \o 
Charleston.  From  it  the  Charleston  and  Wilpiington  Railroad  is  \^nthin  easy 
striking  distance,  and  that  struck,  aU  supplies  are  cut  off  from  the  doomed  city. . 
The  day  for  which  Clmrleston  has  been  long  laying  up  wrath  is  at  hand.  Will  Che 
Charlestonians  bum  their  city?  Let  that  be  as  they  please ;  it  will  injure  no  one. 
To  aid  the  adyanoe  of  Howard,  which  in  itself  gkes  Slocum  the  best  chance  to 
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effect  his  purpose,  our  gunboats  line  the  coast,  and  can  run  up  all  the  streams 
mentioned,  making  Howard^s  right  flank  a  double  tower  of  strength. 

The  moveoient  is  jet  incomplete,  but  the  promise  is  most  brilliant,  and  we  argue 
confidently  from  what  Sherman  has  done  to  what  he  will  da  His  actions  exceed 
even  the  eager  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  people. 

In  fine,  to  appreciate  General  Sherman's  magnificent  new  march,  and  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  colossal  plan  now  instituted  for  a  final  onset  from  all  quarters 
upon  the  contracted  and  quaking  rebellion,  let  us  look  at  the  strategic  points, 
particularly  marked  as  such,  by  railroad  junctions  and  termini  Southward  from 
Richmond,  the  only  thoroughfare  open  to  the  rebels  is  that  known  as  the  Danville 
Road,  which  passes  through  Greensboro  and  Salisbury  to  Columbia,  South  Cardina. 
This  cut,  anywhere,  straitens  the  supplies  of  Lee,  and  renders  Richmond,  sooner 
or  later,  untenable.  Now,  to  look  at  the  other  extremity,  Sherman  is,  while  we 
write,  in  and  beyond  Columbia,  and  as  he  moves  northward  on  that  road,  he  effects 
more  and  more  completely  this  very  purpose. 

Then  the  column  which  moves  on  Florence  (the  junction  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Columbia  and  the  Raleigh  and  Charleston  Roads)  completely  isolates'both  Charleston 
and  Wilmington,  making  their  fall  only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  no  distant  time. 
We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  Charleston  is  being  evacuated* 

Further,  an  advance  from  Florence  upon  Raleigh,  the  most  important  strategic 
point  in  North  Carolina,  is  aided  by  an  expedition  now  moving  from  Newbem,  with 
twenty  thousand  men  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  railroad  iron  for  putting  the  road  in 
running  order  as  they  go.  Add  to  this  that  Stoneman  and  Burbridge  are  said  also 
to  be  moving  from  East  Tennessee  towards  Raleigh,  and  the  new  and  final  bisection 
of  the  Confederacy  seems  certain.  The  plan  is  really  stupendous ;  tho  execution, 
thus  far  even,  a  marvel  in  military  history.  Sherman  and  Grant  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  fcurly  on  the  interior  line ;  the  coast  cities  are  doomed  beyond  a  perad- 
venture ;  and  Lee,  now  entirely  entangled  in  this  consununate  network,  must  fight, 
fly,  starve,  or  surrender.  If  he  fights,  he  must  come  out  and  fight  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  position  and  numbers.  Whither  can  he  fly  ?  All  avenues  are  cut  oft 
Starvation  is  destruction,  and  surrender  is  the  end.  We  do  not  say  that  there  will 
be  no  checks  or  delays  in  this  plan;  but  such  are  the  Federal  designs,  such  the  fair, 
immediate  probabilities.    The  final  result  seems  now  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  season  opens  we  shall  hear,  too,  of  a  movement  in  the  YaUey  of 
Yirg^inia.  Sheridairs  force  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  laissea  ailez  of  the  great  herald, 
and  Richmond  will  have  an  additional  menace  from  the  nortlL 

General  Gillmore,  an  excellent  officer,  with  the  prestige  of  captured  Pulaski  and 
battered  Sumter,  has  again  been  appointed  to  tho  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  and  will  be  of  aid  to  Sherman.  Foster,  a  good  general,  retires  for  a 
while,  incapacitated  by  his  old  wound. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  news  has  been  received  of  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton and  Wilmington,  to  which  special  reference  will  be  made  in  the  next  issue. 


RiOHUOND. — The  Gordian  strategic  knot  of  the  rebellion,  which  so  many  have 
striven  in  vain  to  untie  by  strategic  processes,  is  at  Richmond,  and  must  be  cut  by 
Grant's  sword.  The  exact  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  does  not  yet  trans- 
pire ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  it  seems  evident  that  the  most  feasible  way  is  to 
force  Lee  to  evacuate  and  fight  in  the  field.  To  do  this,  his  communications  must 
be  cut,  and  these  are  at  present  the  Southside  and  the  Danville  Railroads;  the 
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cutting  of  the  first  would  indeed  only  occasion  tlie  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  but  it 
would  be  a  long  step  towards  cutting  the  other. 

During  the  winter,  and  pending  the  movements  of  Sherman  and  Thomas,  we  can- 
not think  that  Qeneral  Grant  has  designed  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  do  this. 
We  believe  he  has  limited  the  movements  of  the  forces  immediately  around  Rich- 
mond to  keeping  up  a  good  circulation,  and  threatening  the  rebel  right,  thus  caus- 
ing them  to  feel  that  they  were  in  such  danger  that  they  could  make  no  large 
detachments,  unless  they  should  incline  to  detach  their  whole  army,  and  move 
southwestward.  Whether  the  recent  movement  upon  and  around  the  works  on 
Hatcher^s  Run  was  meant  for  any  thing  more,  remains  to  be  seen,  for,  while  we 
write,  it  is  still  incomplete.  That  Lee  will  evacuate  Richmond  we  do  not  believe, 
because  with  that  evacuation  the  rebel  cause  is  lost  not  only  in  our  eyes,  but  on 
foreign  exdianges,  and,  still  worse,  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people.  So  far  they 
have  successfully  defied  the  "  On  to  Richmond"  boast  of  many  **  consular  armies,'' 
and  with  each  success  they  have  more  completely  identified  the  fate  of  Richmond 
with  that  of  the  rebellion. 

As  far  as  we  are  informed  of  the  latest  movement  it  was  thus :  On  Tuesday, 
January  31,  the  orders  were  issued  and  preparations  begun,  all  the  corps,  were 
ready  to  move,  the  sick  and  baggage  were  sent  to  City  Point,  and  the  batteries  all 
along  the  line  cracked  their  throats,  apparently  to  confbse  the  enemy,  but  to  our 
mind — as  the  stratagem  has  been  so  often  tried — really  to  put  him  on  the  look-out. 

Once  more  Gregg  puts  his  three  brigades  of  cavalry  in  motion  before 
daylight  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  upon  the  Jerusalem  Plank-Road,  drives  avray  the 
enemy  from  Rowanty  Creek,  which  he  crosses  on  bridges. of  his  own  construction, 
and  then  sends  his  scouts  out  towards  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  while  he  moves 
upon  the  Boydton  Plank-Road.  The  country  is  extremely  difficult  to  handle  troops 
in,  being  intersected  by  many  confusing  cross-roads,  and  thickly  interspersed  with 
forests,  swamps,  and  thickets. 

At  5  A.  M.  of  the  same  day,  Warren  moved  by  the  Halifax  Road  with  the  Fifth 
Corps,  and,  a  little  after,  Humphre3rs  moved  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps. 

The  plan  was,  in  its  general  points,  similar  to  the  former  one.  Humphreys  was 
to  attack  the  works  in  fh)nt,  while  Warren,  himself  flanked  by  Gregg,  was  to 
pounce  upon  their  right  fiank. 

If  the  movement  should  succeed,  the  rebel  right  was  to  be  rolled  back,  we  were 
to  gain  their  rear,  and  then  strike  the  Southside  Railroad.  The  crossing,  after  con- 
tinued skirmishing,  was  fiilly  effected.  Humphreys'  line  was  formed  and  slightly 
intrenched ;  and  there  was  then  a  delay,  not  accounted  for,  but  supposed  to  be  to 
let  the  Fifth  Corps  come  up  on  Humphreys*  left. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  our  line  was  vigorously  attacked  three  times, 
and  three  times  rolled  back  the  enemy's  force,  under  the  energetic  command  of 
Gteneral  Hiraiphroys  and  the  valor  of  his  divisions. 

During  the  night  of  Monday,  the  line  was  re-formed,  Humphreys  on  the  right, 
Warren  on  the  left,  flanked  by  Gregg,  and  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  in  easy  sup- 
port Warren  sent  out  Crawford  about  mid-day  to  seize  Dabney's  Mill,  a  strong 
position  in  front,  and  he  was  Buccessf\il  at  first,  but  the  rebels  massed  Peg^ram 
and  Gordon's  Divisions  of  Early's  Corps,  and  Mahone's  of  Hill's,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  back  Crawford  and  the  supports  sent  him,  and  in  throwing  a  portion  of  our 
left  and  centre  into  confbsion.  The  retreat  was  not  very  far,  and  we  hold  the  new 
Hue  from  the  Squirrel  Level  Road,  across  the  run,  with  our  advance  towards  Dab- 
ney's Mill;  something  gained,  a  new  point  of  departure  for  the  next  move. 
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The  peace  diplomacy  has  culminated,  but  it  will  rise  ag^in.  Jacques  and  GUlmore, 
Blair  and  Singleton,  were  forerunners,  not,  however,  prophetically  appointed.  And 
at  length  a  conference  took  place  for  four  hours,  on  a  vessel  in  Hampton  Roads, 
between  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  part  of  the  Richmond 
authorities,  and  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  for  the  Crovemment;  a 
conference  conducted  with  consummate  skill  on  the  part  of  our  authorities. 

That  both  parties  desire  peace,  this  meeting  is  a  direct  additional  proof;  but  there 
was  also  much  indirection  about  it  On  the  rebel  part  it  had  three  indirect  purposes. 
First,  in  order  at  least,  they  wanted  that  informal  recognition  which  the  reception 
of  their  commissioners  at  Washington  would  give.  Secondly,  they  wish  to  temporize, 
to  have  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  which,  released  for  a  time  from  their  terrible 
straits,  they  might  look  about  them  for  new  expedients,  by  which  to  save  their 
lives  and  salve  their  pride.  Thirdly,  and  failing  in  the  other  two,  they  wish  to  raise 
a  new  blast,  by  which  to  *'  re-fire  the  rebel  heart,"  and  give  a  new  start  to  the  war. 
We  have  stood  firm ;  not  an  iota  have  they  gained,  and  "  firing  the  rebel  heart" 
will  be  like  blowing  embers  where  there  is  no  fuel;  they  bum  brightly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  vanish  into  cinders. 

But  we  feel  fully  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  peace  negotiations.  A  step 
has  been  taken.  Even  a  year  ago  they  scorned  a  conference.  Now  they  have  had 
one ;  and  at  some  early  day  in  the  future,  when  they  are  in  greater  straits,  this 
peace  conference  will  be  the  new  point  of  departure,  and  difibrent  terms  will  be 
leadily  discussed. 

In  spite  of  Lee's  appointment  as  generalissimo  (which  gives  him  really  no  new 
powers),  in  spite  of  mass  meetings  in  the  African  church,  those  greater  straits  will 
.  soon  come ;  and  if  to  avert  them  they  arm  the  slaves,  let  the  reader  judge  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  pitting  against  each  other  a  corps  of  colored  soldiers  armed 
for  freedom,  and  a  corps  armed  to  perpetuate  their  own  slavery.  There  would  not 
be  much  fighting ;  verbum  $aL 

We  need  not  spend  many  words  in  recording  the  abortive  effort  of  the  rebel  iron- 
clads to  pass  down  the  James  River,  remove  the  obstructions,  run  the  batteries, 
and  play  havoc  with  our  transports  at  City  Point.  It  came  near  succeeding,  but 
did  not 

On  tlie  24th  of  January,  the  iron-dads  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond, 
and  the  wooden  war-vessels  Drewry,  Nansemond,  and  Hampton,  with  a  flotillA  of 
torpedo-boats,  left  their  anchorage  at  Hewlett's,  ran  past  Fort  Brady,  removed  some 
of  the  obstructions,  encountered  no  opposition  from  the  north  bank,  but  were  for- 
tunately checked  by  shoals  and  the  batteries  on  the  south  bank.  The  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  Drewry,  got  aground,  and  a  lucky  shell  from  Fort  Parsons  blow  up  the 
Drewry,  whereupon  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Our  floating  defences  were  inade- 
quate, as  Admiral  Porter  had  taken  away  most  of  the  gunboats;  and  the  double- 
ender  Onondaga,  for  reasons  unexplained,  retired  at  once  down  the  .nver,  without 
attempting  to  check  the  rebel  fieet 

MAJOR-GKNERAL  A.  B.  BURNGIDE. 

In  the  January  number,  an  article  on  the  Quartermaster's  Department  contains 
ftn  implied  charge  upon  General  Bumside,,  for  the  delay  in  the  pontoons  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  for  the  want  of  success  at  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at 
Petersburg.  The  article  is  a  valuable  one,  contains  many  important  facts,  and  is 
written  by  a  responsible  officer  ;  but  we  wish,  editoriaUy,  to  withdraw  these  asser- 
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tioDS  with  regard  to  General  Bumside.  Such  judgments  should  only  be  based 
upon  substantial  evidence;  and  the  recent  investigation  of  the  mine  disaster 
certainly  does  not  charge  upon,  but  rather  exonerates,  the  distinguished  officer 
referred  to.  His  former  valuable  servicei  and  his  constant  readiness  to  do  allin 
his  power  for  his  country  and  her  great  cause,  entitle  him  to  our  respect  and  to 
this  explanation. 

MAJOB-GBNEBAL  O.  B.  WILLCOX. 

As  we  have  seen  numerous  errors  of  statement,  with  regard  to  the  career  of 
this  distinguished  officer,  we  desire  to  place  him  correctly  upon  the  record.  As  a 
colonel,  he  was  the  real  captor  of  Alexandria,  at  the  time  that  Ellsworth  fell  This 
he  accomplished  with  his  own  regiment  (1st  Michigan),  a  section  of  Sherman's 
Battery,  and  Stoneman's  Company  of  Cavalry.  Ball's  Company  of  Virginia  Cav- 
alry (probably  the  first  capture  of  rebels  in  the  war)  there  fell  into  his  hands- 
Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  he  took  (it  is  believed)  the  first  colors 
captured  in  the  war,  from  an  Alabama  regiment  at  Fairfax  Station.  At  Bull  Bun 
he  comnmnded  a  brig^e  of  Heintzelman's  Division,  recaptured  Bickett's  guns,  and 
fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  three  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  that 
battery.  After  thirteen  months'  imprisonment,  he  succeeded  Stevens  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division,  Ninth  Corps,  which  he  handled  skilfully  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  When  Bumside  succeeded  McCIellan,  WiUcox  com- 
manded the  Ninth  Corps  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  At  Enoxvllle  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  and  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  Pull's  Gap  to  Cumberland 
Gap,  in  presence  of  a  superior  force,  without  losing  a  man  or  a  wagon. 

In  the  organization  for  the  campaign  of  1864,  General  WiUcox  was  assigned  to 
the  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The  number  of  this  division  was  changed 
to  the  First,  in  September  last  For  *'  distinguished  and  gallant  services  in  the 
several  actions  since  crossing  the  Bapidan,"  he  has  been  brevetted  a  m«jor-generaL 

0ORRE8PONDEN0K 

BxroEK  PsnEUBiTxo,  FebroAiy  Ifi,  1865. 
Editor  "  U.  S.  Service  Magazine ;" 

Sib: — ^I  take  occasion  to  inform  you,  as  a  correction  to  the  newspaper  reports  of 
oar  last  movement,  that  there  are  the  following  errors  in  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents' statements  that  I  know  of: — 

1st.  The  Sixth  Corps  did  not,  nor  any  part  of  it,  fire  into  the  Fifth. 

2d.  There  were  no  ammunition- wagons  destroyed  or  abandoned. 

3d.  The  movement  did  not  at  all  contemplate,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  lodgment  west 
of  Hatcher's  Run,  or  on  the  Southside  Railroad,  but  merely  to  capture  any  wagon- 
trains  the  cavalry  could  reach. 

4ih.  There  was  no  panic ;  the  troops  engaged  were  pressed  back  by  superior 
numbers,  but  held  the  enemy  before  reaching  the  intrenchments. 

Fifth  Corps. 
MILITARY  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

S.  L.  H.,  Yicksburg. — "  Through  what  interval  does  the  rear-rank  man  aim  in 
firing  to  the  left  oblique  ?"  Answer. — Over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front 
of  him. 

E.  R.  H.,  Sacramento,  Cal. — *'  In  loading  a  piece  of  artillery,  when  does  No.  S 
leave  the  vent,  after  sponging  the  piece,  or  after  the  cartridge  is  rammed  home?*' 
Ansufer, — After  sponging. 
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OBITUARY. 

BBIOADIEB-OENEBAX  JAMES  ST.  CLAIB  MORTON. 

Jambs  St.  Clair  Morton,  son  of  the  distinguished  physician  and  naturalist,  Dr. 
Samuel  George  Morton,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  th(«  year  1829.  The  rare  quali- 
ties of  mind  which  he  exhibited  at  a  very  early  age  were  nurtured  and  fostered  by 
his  father,  and  the  habits  of  industry  an<i  study  thus  acquired  in  his  youth  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  the  severe  tasks  and  brilliant  career  of  his  later  life.  En- 
tered as  a  Cadet  at  West  Point,  he  graduated  in  June,  1851,  second  in  a  class  of 
forty-two  members,  and  was  commissioned  second-lieutenant  of  eng^eers.  From 
August  18th,  1851,  to  May,  1852,  he  was  on  duty  as  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  military  defences  in  Charleston  Harbor.  From  May,  1852,  to  September, 
1855,  he  was  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  construction  of  Fort  Delaware. 
From  September,  1855,  to  June,  185T,  he  was  stationed  at  West  Point,  N.  Y^  as 
acting-assistant  professor  of  civil  and  military  engineering  at  the  Academy.  From 
June,  1857,  to  March,  1858,  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions at  Sandy  Hook,  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York.  From  March,  1858,  to 
Jidy,  1859,  he  was  on  duty  under  the  Treasury  Department,  as  engineer  Third 
Light-House  District,  extending  from  Gooseberry  Point,  Massachusetts,  to  Squatn 
Inlet,  New  Jersey.  From  July,  1859,  to  July,  1860,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Po- 
tomac Water- Works,  after  which  he  was  assigned  to  duty  under  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, as  engineer  of  the  "  Chiriqui  Expedition,"  which  was  undertaken  in  August, 
1860,  and  concluded  in  November,  of  the  same  year;  following  this  he  was  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  From  April,  1861, 
to  March,  1862,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson,  Tortugas, 
Florida.  Recovering  from  a  fever  contracted  while  in  Central  America,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  engineering  operations  at  Fort  Miffiin.  Reporting  capable  for  field  duty, 
he  was  ordered  to  report  in  person,  in  May,  1862,  to  Major-General  Halleck,  and  by 
him  ordered  to  report  to  General  Buell,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief  of  that  army.  At  about  this  time  General  Buell  com- 
menced his  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Bragg  in  his  advance  towards 
Louisville.  The  necessity  of  abandoning  Nashville  becoming  a  question  of  vital 
importance.  Captain  Morton  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  as  chief-engineer, 
which  he  gave  to  the  effect  that  with  the  aid  of  the  fortifications  he  had  already 
constructed  and  those  he  could  construct  before  attack  could  be  made,  the  place 
might  be  held  by  a  comparatively  small  force.  The  result  proved  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  for,  an  attack  having  been  made,  the  works  were  found  by  the 
enemy  so  formidable  in  their  character  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  success,  and 
they  were  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss,  without  even  an  attempt  to  storm.  By 
this  time  five  forts  were  completed,  and  a  line  of  mtrenchments,  extending  around 
the  city ;  the  minor  points  being  defended  by  cotton-bales. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  General  Rosecrans  at  Nashville,  Captain  Morton  was 
charged  with  the  organization  of  the  "  Pioneer  Brigade,"  a  body  composed  of  de- 
tails of  twenty  men  from  each  regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which, 
in  three  days  after  reporting  for  duty,  were  ordered  to  march  on  Murfreesboro. 
Their  services  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  called  forth  the  following  eulogium 
from  the  Commanding  General  in  his  official  report : — 

*' Among  the  lesser  commands  which  deserve  special  mention  for  disting^iished 
service  in  tlie  battle  is  the  Pioneer  Corps,  a  body  of  seventeen  hundred  (1,'700) 
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men,  composed  of  details  from  the  companies  of  each  infantry  regiment,  organized 
and  instructed  bj  Captain  James  St  Clair  Morton^  Corps  of  Engineers,  Cliief  En- 
gineer of  this  army,  which  marched  as  an  infantry  brigade  with  the  left  wing, 
making  bridges  at  Stewart's  Creek,  prepared  and  guarded  the  fort  at  Stone  Kiver, 
on  the  nights  of  the  29th  and  30th,  supported  Stoke*s  battery,  and  fought  with  valor 
and  determination  on  the  31st,  holding  its  position  until  relieved;  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  advancing  with  the  greatest  prcHnptitude  and  gallantry  to  support  Van 
Cleve's  Division  against  the  attack  on  our  left;  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
oonstructing  a  bridge  and  batteries  between  that  time  and  Saturday  evening.  The 
effloiency  and  esprit  de  corps  suddenly  developed  in  this  command,  its  gallant  beha- 
vior in  action,  the  eminent  service  it  is  continually  rendering  the  army,  entitle  both 
officers  and  men  to  special  public  notice  and  thanks,  while  they  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  distinguished  ability  and  capacity  of  Captain  Morton,  who  will  do 
honor  to  his  promotion  to  brigadier-general,  which  the  President  has  promised  him." 

Immediately  following  the  battle,  Captain  Morton  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  During  the  six  months 
that  the  army  remained  at  Murfreesboro,  General  Morton  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  immense  and  impregnable  fortifications  of  that  place,  known  as 
Fortress  Rosecrans,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lunettes,  some  three  miles  in  circuit, 
interiorly  commanded  by  strong  redoubts  containing  block-houses,  mounted  with 
heavy  g^ns. 

General  Morton  accompanied  the  army  in  its  advance  fVom  Murfreesboro  to 
Chattanooga,  continually  employed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges,  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  his  retreat.  Upon  the  capture  of  Chattanooga, 
he  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  which 
proved  so  efficient  in  sheltering  our  army  upon  its  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
maug^  where  he  was  wounded. 

When  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved.  General  Morton  was  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  at  the  Engineer  Bureau,  as  major  of  engineers.  Bis  subsequent  move- 
ments and  death  are  detailed  by  Mijor*  General  Parke,  commanding  Nmth  Corps, 
as  follows : — 

"  Hbad-Quabters,  Ninth  Amrr  Cobps,  ) 
"  October  31st,  18&4.  J 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adam  Baoeau, 

"  Military  Secretary^  Bead- Quarters,  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
"Colonel  : — ^In  reply  to  your  conmiunication  of  the  28th  inst,  asking  the  particu- 
lars of  the  death  of  M^jor  James  St  Clair  Morton,  Engineer  Corps,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  that  officer  reported  to  Mijor-General  Bumside,  then 
commanding  the  Ninth  Corps,  for  duty  as  engineer,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804, 
while  the  army  was  at  Spottsylvania.  From  that  date,  to  the  17th  June,  he  per- 
formed the  arduous  and  dangerous  duties  of  his  position,  with  an  activity,  zeal,  and 
ability,  which  often  called  forth  the  praise  of  his  Commanding  GeneraL  He  was 
noted  in  the  corps  for  his  personal  gallantry,  and  in  the  attack  made  by  General 
Ledlie's  Brigade,  First  Division,  at  the  North  Anna,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
narrowly  esci^ing  death,  as  a  bullet  tore  through  his  hat.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  June,  he  received  orders  fVom  General  Bumside  to  place  the  troops  making 
the  assault  in  their  proper  position,  and  to  direct  at  what  point  they  should  strike 
the  enemy's  works.  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  feeling  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  movement,  he  went  forward  with  General  Hartranft,  corn- 
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manding  the  attacking  brigade.  When  it  was  evident  the  attack  had  &iled,  he  was 
retiring  with  the  troops  when  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  rifle-baU  and  mor- 
tallj  wounded.  Captain  Bhadley,  Acting  Aide  to  General  Hartranft,  immediately 
went  to  him,  but  I  believe  he  expired  without  a  word. 

*'  In  his  death  this  corps  and  his  country  lost  a  valuable  oflScer,  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  among  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  known 
him.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

*<  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"John  G.  Fabks, 
^* Major-Oaural  ChmmandmgJ" 

Thns  he  fell,  dosing  «n  eventful  and  brilliant  career,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  graceful,  and  commanding ;  in  disposition  confiding  and 
generous,  ever  winning  the  respect,  confidence,  and  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  chanced  to  be  thrown. 

He  contributed  to  military  science  the  following  works : — "  Memoir  on  Sea- Coast 
Defences,''  "  American  Fortification,"  "  Dangers  and  Defences  of  New  York  City." 


THE  PAY  OF  OFFICERS. 


A  ooBaESPOVDENT  of  high  rank  in  the  Army  sends  us  the  following  proposed 
schedule  for  officers'  yearly  salaries,  in  lieu  of  the  present  arrangement  of  distinct 
pay,  rations,  ^,  Ac. : — 


Mi^or-Oen«ral |8,S0O  $S,000  $a,000 

Brfgxutler-GencniL 4,800  8,000  1,800 

Colunel 8,600  2,800  1,500 

Lieutemmt-Colonel 8,500  ifiHO  1300 

Major 8,200  2,200  UOO 

CopUin 2,900  1,9U0  1,000 

First  Llentenuit 2,600*  1,600  900 

Second  Lleatcnant 2,400  1,400  800 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant 2,200  1,200  TOO 

To  this  he  adds—"  Double  the  pay  of  the  ehUated  meriV 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Appointments  Oonfirmed  by  the  Senate. 

TO  BE  MAJOR-OEXEBALS  OF  V0LUNTEBB8. 

Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  Alfred  H«  Teny,  Janaarj  15,  1866. 
Brigadier-General  Peter  J.  Osterhoua,  July  23,  1864. 
Brigadier-Gcnoral  Joseph  A  Mower,  August  12,  1864. 
Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gcnoral  George  Crook,  October  21,  1864. 
Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  November  17, 1864. 
Brigadier-Genoml  Jacob  D.  Cox,  December  7,  18C4. 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  J.  Wood,  vice  Crittenden,  resigned. 

TO  BB  1IAJ0B-GENERAL8  OF  VOLUNTEKBS  BT  BBEVET. 

Brigadier-Generals  Charles  R.  Woods  and  John  M.  Corse,  U  R  Vols.,  October  6, 
1864. 

Brigadier-General  Giles  A.  Smith,  U.  8.  Vols.,  September  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-Generals  M.  D.  LeggeU,  John  W.  Geary,  and  John  E.  Smith,  U.  & 
Vols.,  January  12,  1865. 

Brigadier-Cfendrals  A.  S.  Williams,  Judson  Elilpatrick,  and  Absalom  Baird,  U.  8. 
Vols.,  January  12,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  William  P.  Barry,  U.  8.  Vols.,  September  I,  1864. 

Brigadier^General  Rufns  Saxton,  U.  S.  Vols.,  January  12,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Adolbert  Ames,  U.  S.  Vols.,  January  15,  1865. 

Bri^idier-Gcneral  John  M.  Brannan,  U.  8.  Vols.,  January  23,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  0.  Tyler,  U.  S.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  II.  Grierson,  U.  S.  Vols.,  February  10,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  John  C.  Robinson,  U.  S.  Vols.,  June  27,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  J.  Hunt,  U.  S.  Vols.,   July  6,  1804. 

Brigadier-General  William  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  Vols.,  July  23,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Orlando  B.  WiUcox,  U.  a  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  S.  W.  Crawford,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  Griffin,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Francis  C.  Barlow,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Romeyn  B.  Ayres,  U.  S.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  B.  Potter,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S,  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Cutler,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  19,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  25,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  T.  £.  G.  Ransom,  September  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Gersham  Mott,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbcrt,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  James  H.  Wilson,  U.  8.  Vols.,  October  5,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  James  B.  Ricketts,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Cuvier  Grover,  U.  8.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  George  W.  Getty,  U.  8.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Frank  Wheaton,  U.  8.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  8.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864. 

Brigadier^General  George  A.  Custer,  U.  8.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Bmory  Upton,  U.  S.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864. 
Vol.  IIL— 19. 
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Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Egan,  XT.  S.  Vols.,  October  27,  1864. 
Brigadier-General  George  J.  Stannard,  U.  S.  Vols.,  October  28,  1864. 
Brigadier-General  August  V.  Kautz,  IJ.  S.  Vols.,  October  28,  1864. 
Brigadier-General  Edward  Ferroro,  U.  S.  Vols.,  December  2,  1864. 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  J.  J.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Vols.,  August  1,  1864. 
Brigadier-General  Lovria  A.  Grant,  U.  S.  Vols.,  October  19,  1864* 

TO  BE  BBIOAOIEA-OENEBAL8  07  VOLUKTBSBS. 

Cdonel  John  D.  Stevenson,  of  Missouri,  from  November  29,  1863. 

Colonel  Gustavus  A.  D.  Buasy,  of  Virginia,  May  23,  1862. 

Colonel  William  D.  Whipple,  of  New  York,  July  17,  1863. 

Colonel  Alvin  C.  Gillem,  of  Tennessee,  August  17,  1863. 

Colonel  James  H.  Wilson,  October  30,  1863. 

Colonel  John  B.  Mcintosh,  3d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  July  21,  1864^ 

Colonel  George  H.  Chapman,  3d  Indiana  Cavalry,  July  21,  1864. 

Colonel  William  Grose,  36tb  Indiana,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  Joseph  A.  Cooper,  6th  Tennessee,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  John  T.  Crofton,  4th  Kentucky,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Wolcot,  46th  Ohio,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  John  W.  Sprague,  63d  Ohio,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  James  W.  Reilly,  104th  Ohio,  July  30,  1864. 
,  Colonel  Luther  P.  Bradley,  61st  Illinois,  July  30,  1864. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Lowell,  2d  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  Captain  in  the  6th 
TJ.  S.  Cavalry,  October  19,  1 864  (since  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle). 

Colonel  William  H.  Powell,  2d  Virginia  Cavalry,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  Thomas  C.  Devin,  6th  New  York  Cavalry,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  Alfred  Gibbs,  Ist  New  York  Dragoons,  and  Captain  in  the  3d  United 
States  Cavalry,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  Ronalds  McKenzie,  2d  Connecticut  Artillery,  and  Captain  in  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  R.  B.  Hays,  23d  Ohio,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  James  R.  Stack,  47th  Indiana,  November  10»  1864. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Joseph  A.  Haskins,  Migor  in  the  3d  United  States  ArtiUeix, 
August  5,  1864. 

Colonel  James  D.  Fessenden,  August  8,  1864. 

Colonel  Daniel  D.  Bidwell,  49th  New  York,  August  11,  1864  (since  killod  in 
batde).  ' 

Colonel  Eli  Long,  4th  Ohio  Cavalry,  Captain  4th  U.  S.  Cavahy,  August  18,  1864. 

Colonel  Isaac  H.  Duval,  9th  West  Virginia,  September  24,  1864. 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  1st  Delaware,  October  1,  18G4. 

Colonel  Ferdinand  Vanderveer,  35th  Ohio,  October  4,  1864. 

Colonel  Thomas  J.  Lucas,  16th  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry,  November  10,  1864. 

Colonel  E.  J.  Davis,  1st  Texas  Cavalry,  November  10,  15d4. 

Colonel  Patrick  H.  Jones,  154th  New  York. 

Colonel  Joshua  B.  Howell,  85th  Pennsylvania,  September  12,  1864  (since  died). 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Doolittle,  18th  Michigan. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hartstuff,  Assistant  Inspector-Goneral  Twenty-third 
Army  Corps. 

Colonel  James  Gilbert,  27th  Iowa,  February  9, 1865. 

Colonel  R.  K.  Soott,  68th  Ohio,  January  12,  1865. 

Colonel  James  J.  Gilbert,  27  th  Iowa  Vols.,  February  9,  1865,  vice  D.  MoM. 
Gregg,  resigned. 

TO  BE  BRIGADEBR-GENEBAIA  Of  VOLUNTEERS  BT  BREVET. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Hobart,  21st  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  January  12,  1865. 
Colonel  S.  H.  Roberts,  139th  New  York  Volunteers,  October  28,  1864. 
Colonel  Wager  Swayne,  43d  Ohio  Vols.,  February  5,  1865. 
Colonel  Chwk  R.  Weaver,  17th  Iowa  Vet  Volunteer  Infantry,  February  9,  186S. 
Colonel  David  Shunk,  8th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  February  9,  1865. 
Colonel  William  R.  Brewster,  73d  New  York  Volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 
Colonel  William  H.  Madill,  14l8t  Penn^lvania  Volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 
Colonel  John  Ramsey,  Bth  New  Jersey  volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 
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Colonel  George  W.  "West,  17  th  Haine  Volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 

Brevet  Colonel  C.  H.  Mororan,  United  States  Volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 

Brevet  Colonel  G.  H.  McKibbin,  United  States  Volunteers,  December  2,  1864. 

Colonel  William  B.  Woods,  67th  Ohio,  January  12,  1865. 

Colonel  A.  Pardee,  Jr.,  147th  Pennsylvania,  January  12,  1866. 

Colonel  Henry  A.  Bamum,  149th  New  York,  January  12,  1865. 

Colonel  Georf]^  P.  Buell,  58th  Indiana,  January  12, 1865. 

Colonel  B.  F.  Fearing,  92d  Ohio,  December,  1864. 

Colonel  Amos  Beckwith,  January  12,  1865, 

Colonel  Smith  D.  Atkins,  92d  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  January  12,  1865. 

Colonel  G.  A.  Pennybacker,  97th  Pennsylvania,  January  15,  1865. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Abbott,  7th  New  Hampshire,  January  15,  1865. 

Brevet  Colonel  Cyrus  B.  Comstock,  United  States  Volunteers,  January  15,  1865. 

Colonel  A  S.  Hartwell,  55th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  December  30,  1864. 

Colonel  Morgan  H.  Chrysler,  2d  New  York  Veteran  Cavalry,  January  23,  1865. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Harrison,  17  th  Indiana  Volunteers,  January  23,  1865. 

Colonel  William  T.  aark.  United  States  Volunteers. 

Colonel  R.  K.  Scott,  68th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Jack  L.  Casement,  103d  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Colonel  George  W.  Schofield,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley,  30th  Massachusetts  Veterans. 

Colonel  George  S.  Dodge,  Chief  Quartermaster  Army  of  the  James,  for  valuable 
services  at  Fort  Fisher,  January  15,  1865. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Osband,  3d  Colored  Infantry,  October  5,  1864. 

Colonel  Edwin  L.  Hays,  100th  Ohio,  January  12,  1865. 

Colonel  Emerson  Opdyke,  125th  Ohio,  February  7,  1865. 

Colonel  John  H.  Ketcham,  150th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Colonel  W.  P.  Richardson,  25th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Voris,  67th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Colonel  A.  F.  Stevens,  13th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Oliver  Edwards,  39th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Robinson,  82d  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Colonel  James  H.  Ford,  2d  Colored  Cavalry. 

Colonel  James  S.  Brisbin,  United  States  Colored  Troops,  and  Captain  in  the  6th 
United  States  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Henry  D.  Washburn,  18th  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Colonel  William  Coggswell,  2d  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  29th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

Colonel  J.  Howard  Kitching,  6th  New  York  Artillery,  August  1, 1864. 

Colonel  James  A.  Williamson,  4th  Iowa  Volunteera 

Colonel  S.  L.  Glasgow,  23d  Iowa  Volunteers. 

Colonel  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  7th  Indiana  Cavalry. 

Colonel  B.  F.  Winslow,  4th  Iowa  Cavalry. 

Colonel  G.  H.  Sharp,  120th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Sweet,  8th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Colonel  William  Gamble,  8th  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Isaac  C.  Bassett,  82d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Colonel  William  H.  Ball,  122d  Ohio  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  John  W.  Horn,  6th  Maryland  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  Charles  H.  Tompkins,  1st  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery,  October  19, 1864 

Colonel  John  F.  Ballier,  98th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  July  13,  1864. 

Colonel  W.  L.  McMillen,  95th  Ohio  Volunteers,  December  16, 1864. 

Colonel  L.  F.  Hubbard,  5th  Minnesota  Volunteers,  December  16, 1864. 

Colonel  a  G.  Hill,  35th  Iowa  Volunteers,  December  15,  1864  (since  dead). 

Colonel  Daniel  C.  McCallum,  additional  aide^le-camp,  September  24,  1864. 

Colonel  Edgar  M.  Gregory,  91st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  September  30, 1864. 

Cobnel  Napoleon  B.  McLaughlin,  57th  Mass.  Volunteers,  September  30, 1864. 

Colonel  James  Gwin,  118th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  September  30,  1864. 

Colonel  A«  L.  Pearson,  155th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  September  30, 1864. 

Colonel  George  D.  Welles,  34th  Massachusette  Volunteers,  October  12,  1864. 

Colonel  John  I.  Curtin,  45th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  October  12,  1864. 

Colonel  T.  U.  Harris,  10th  West  Virginia  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 

Ck>lonel  J.  Warren  Koifer,  110th  Ohio  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 
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Colonel  E.  L.  IColUiMax,  169th  New  York  Yoluiiteera,  October  19»  1864. 

Colonel  Williftm  H.  Penroee,  16th  New  Jeraej  Yolanteera,  October  19, 1864. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Davis,  163d  Now  York  Yolunteera,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  J.  E.  Hamlin,  66th  New  York  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  James  W.  Forsyth,  October  19,  1864. 

Colonel  William  B.  Tibbitts,  2l8t  New  York  Yoltrnteers,  October  21,  1864. 

Colonel  H.  G.  Sickles,  198th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers,  October  21, 1864. 
i    Colonel  Robert  McAllister,  11th  New  Jersej  Yolunteers,  October  27,  1864. 
.  CcRonel  A.  M.  Blackman,  27th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  October  27, 1864. 

Colonel  H.  T.  Collis,  114th  Pennsylrania  Yolunteers,  October  28,  1864. 

Cokmel  James  Jourdan,  168th  New  York  Yolunteers,  October  28,  1864. 

Colonel  N.  Martm  Curtis,  142d  New  York  Yolunteers,  October  28,  1864. 
^  Colonel  Alonzo  G.  Draper,  United  States  Colored  Troops,  October  28,  1864. 

Colonel  Samuel  A.  Duncan,  Unitod  States  Colored  Troops,  October  28,  1864 
.   Colonel  Guj  Y.  Henry,  40th  Massachusetts  Yolunteers,  Octc^r  28,  1864. 

Colonel  Benjamin  C.  Ludlow,  United  States  Colored  Troops,  October  28, 1864. 
V  Colonel  MUton  a  Littlefleld,  21st  U.  a  C(dored  Troops,  November  26,  1864. 

FOB  PBOMOnoy,  BT  BBBTBT,  IN  THS  ABMT  OF  THB  T7NITB0  STATES. 

Brigadier-General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  Quartormastor-General,  to  be  mijor- 
general  bj  brevet. 

Colonel  Charles  Thomas,  Assistant  Quartormastor-General,  to  be  brigadier-general 
bj  brevet 

Brevet  Colonel  James  L.  Donaldson,  to  be  brigadier-general  by  brevet 

Medical  Inspector  Joseph  R.  Barnes,  to  be  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-geneiaL 


DismisBalSi 

JFbr  the  Week  ending  January  7,  1866. 

Csptahi  Albert  F.  Ransom,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  United  States  Yolunteers, 
to  date  December  30,  1864,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman. 

Captain  Gilbert  H.  Barger,  122d  Ohk>  Yolunteers,  to  date  October  23,  1864,  for 
shamefully  deserting  his  company  and  regiment  while  engaged  with  the  enemy  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Yirginia,  October  19,  1864. 

The  follo^ng  officers,  to  date  December  1 3, 1864,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  havmg 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission: — 

For  neglect  of  duty  in  losing  certain  important  papers  necessary  for  the  trial  of 
Captain  K.  B.  Hoover,  200th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers,  charged  with  dofhuiding 
the  Government,  Captain  J.  M.  Opdyke,  53d  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers. 

Ditobedienee  of  ordersj  (md  abaence  wUhoui  leave. 
detain  Charles  J.  Qoinn,  63d  New  York  Yolunteers. 

Abaence  wWimU  leave, 

Captein  Charles  A.  Osborne,  11th  Michigan  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Russell,  140th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers. 

Lieutenant  William  Geoflfry,  182d  New  York  Yolunteers. 

laeutenant  E.  T.  Lewis,  1st  New  York  Mounted  Rifles. 
^    First  Lieutenant  Felix  Yanderbury,  178th  New  York  Yohmteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Louis  Menzel,  119th  New  York  Yolunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Perd.  Maggi,  39th  New  York  Yolunteers. 

Captain  Francis  J.  Matther,  86th  Indiana  Yolunteers. 

Captain  Henry  Mclntire,  35th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  November 
tO^  1864. 

Assistont  Surgeon  La&yette  Avery,  8d  Missouri  Cavalry,  to  date  December  30, 
1864^  for  habitual  drunkenness  and  nclglect  of  duty. 
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First  Lieatenant  Edward  McCaff^y,  79th  PennsylvaniA  yolanteerB,  to  date  Jan- 
uary 5,  1865,  forabeenoe  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomaa  H.  T.  Bickham,  19th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date 
January  5,  1865,  for  disobedienoe  of  orders,  absence  without  leave,  and  not  account- 
ing for  public  money  in  his  possession. 

For  ike  Week  ending  January  14,  1865.  ' 

Major  Henry  Plessner,  9th  Ohio  Cavalry,  to  date  January  11,  1865,  for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  ofBoer  and  gentleman,  incompetency,  cowardice,  and  utter  worth- 
lessness  as  an  officer. 

Major  N^>oleon  B.  Brown,  101st  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  January  12,  1865, 
for  incompetency  and  worthlessness. 

Captain  E.  M.  Ives,  42d  United  States  Oolored  Troops,  to  date  January  7,  1865, 
for  having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under  charges  (conduct  unbecoming-  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use  rations  issued  to  his 
company). 

Captain  James  D.  Austin,  53d  United  States  Oolored  Infantry,  to  date  January  9, 
1865,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  **  for  the  good  of  the  service." 

The  following  officers,  as  of  the  dates  set  opposite  their  respective  namea^  for  the 
causes  mentioned,  having  been  published  officially,  and  fitOed  to  appear  before  the 
Commission: —  -^ 

Desertion,  ,  ; 

Captain  James  Connor,  124th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  October  4,  1864    j 

Absence  withatU  kave^  and  diaobedienee  of  orders. 
Captain  Thomas  H.  Gibson,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  December  22, 1864. 
Absence  wiOumt  leave. 

Captain  J.  W.  Day,  Ist  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  to  date  December  22,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Augustus  W.  Hoff,  3d  Maryland  Volunteers,  to  date  December 
22,  1864. 

Se:x)nd  liieutenant  John  Boker,  15th  Kew  Tork  ArtiUery,  to  date  December  .22, 
1864. 

Captain  Gasper  Wolfe,  15th  New  York  Artillery,  to  date  December  22,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  William  S.  Mead,  69th  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteers,  to  date  Jan- 
uaiy  7, 1865,  for  absence  without  leave. 

,  First  Lieutenant  Clinton  Beach,  Regimental  Quartermaster  16th  United  States 
Colored  Troops,  to  date  January  7, 1865,  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  aUowanoes 
now  due,  or  that  may  become  due,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  'the 
ground  of  incompetency,  and  having  acknowledged  over  his  own  signature  to  tite 
selling  of  two  barrels  of  United  States  coffee  to  a  trader,  the  same  having  beeti 
drawn  by  him  for  issue  to  his  regiment 

First  Lieutenant  Albert  St  Clair,  10th  Tennessee  Volunteers,  to  date  January 
10,  1865,  for  drunkenness  and  desertion. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Castle,  105th  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  January  10^ 
1865,  for  desertion. 

First  Lieutenant  James  C.  Weems,  8th  Tennessee  Volunteers,  to  date  October 
27,  1864,  "for  having  tendered  his  resignation  for  the  good  of  the  service,  while 
his  command  was  in  the  face  of  the  enemy." 

1 

The  following  officers  of  the  16th  Kansas  Cavalry,  to  date  January  10,  1865jtfor 
withdrawing  from  the  lines,  without  proper  leave,  in  the  presence  of  the  ei\emyi:— » 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Stith.  n 

Second  Lieutenant  Silas  Dexter. 

Second  Lieutenant  Peter  Gordon,  16th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  ^an- 
nary  7,  1865,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfiictiQii 
with  the  bfanoh  of  t}ie  service  with  which  he  was  connected. 
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For  the  Week  ending  January  21,  1865. 

Colooel  John  F.  Tyler,  Ist  Infantry,  Missouri  State  Militia,  to  date  January  13, 
1865,  for  fraudulent  conduct  in  connection  with  transportation  passes,  trading  in 
substitutes,  an<l  sanctioning  the  same  in  employes  under  his  control,  he  being  at 
the  time  on  duty  as  Assistant  Provost-Marshal 

Colonel  John  E.  Wynkoop,  20th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  Januaiy  18, 1865. 
'  First  Lieutenant  William  Mcllwrath,  9ih  Cavalry,  Missouri  State  Militia*  to  date 
January  18,  1865,  for  causing  a  communication  to  be  published  in  which  his  supe- 
rior officers  are  treated  with  contempt  and  disrespect. 

Ihr  Vie  Week  ending  January  28,  1865. 

'  The  following-named  officers,  to  date  January  2,  1866,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

For  defrauding  men  enlisted  hy  him  of  their  local  bounty. 

Captain  Timothy  Pearson,  15th  Massachusetts  Battery. 

Absenre  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  F.  D.  Martin,  52d  New  York  Yolimteera. 

Captain  Hugh  F.  Ozone,  170th  New  York  Yolunteers. 

Captain  Martin  Laughlin,  16th  New  York  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  Michael  Mclntire  3d  Michigan  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  David  K.  Mitchell,  119th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers. 

Captam  Charles  Hilbert,  17th  New  York  Yolunteers,  to  date  January  23^  1865, 
for  absence  without  leave,  and  the  good  of  the  service. 

Captain  John  W.  Fenton,  132d  New  York  Yolunteers,  to  date  January  23,  1865, 
for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  in  entering  an  eating-saloon  at  Newborn,  North 
Carolina,  kept  by  a  colored  man,  creating  a  disturbance  therein,  and  assaulting  the 
Baid  proprietor.  This  while  he,  the  said  Fenton,  was  in  company  with  an  im- 
proper female  character. 

Captain  Henry  McCabo,  8th  Cavalry,  Missouri  State  Militia^  to  date  January  23, 
1865,  for  habitual  drunkenness,  and  neglect  of  duty. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Johnson,  1st  Maryland  Potomac  Home  Brigade  Cavalry, 
to  date  January  25,  1865,  for  incompetency,  utter  worthlossness,  and  neglect  of 
duty. 

Second  Lieutenant  Wallace  Keller,  16th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  January  23, 
1865,  for  absence  without  leave. 

Dishonorably  Discharged. 

Captain  Augustus  Hani,  204th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers  (5th  PennsylTania 
Heavy  Artillery),  to  date  January  3,  1865,  for  havmg  tendered  his  resignaticm  on 
the  ground  of  incompetency. 

Dishonorably  Mustered  Oat, 

The  following  officers  of  the  35th  Kentucky  Yolunteers,  from  date  of  muster-in, 
for  violation  of  paragraph  89,  Mustering  Regulations,  in  transferring  men  from 
company  to  company,  thereby  fraudulently  swellmg  the  ranks  to  secure  improper 
masters  into  the  service  of  the  United  States : — 

Colonel  Edmund  A.  Starling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  £dward  R.  Weir,  Jr. 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  the  Army. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  droppmg  Captain  James  S.  Hall,  Signal  Corps  United 
States  Army,  from  the  rolls,  has  been  revoked. 

Dismissal  Amended. 

The  order  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  case  of  Captain  Francis  J.  Matthar, 
S6th  Indiana  Yolunteers,  has  been  amended  to  read  Captain  Epmcis  J.  Mattler. 
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Dismissals  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismiBsal  heretofore  issued  in  the  following  cases  have  been  re- 
Toked: — 

Colonel  Edward  Bacon,  6th  Michigan  Heayj  Artillery,  and  he  is  honorably  di»> 
charged,  to  date  October  31,  1864. 

Surgeon  William  H.  Tanner,  1 7  8th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honorably 
discharged,  to  date  November  22,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jerome  McBride,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Second  Lieutenant  P.  J.  Champion,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  Michael  Gleason,  23d  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Captain  R.  W.  Houghton,  3d  New  llampshire  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honorably 
discharged,  to  date  November  19,  1864. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Bicker,  3d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  he  is  honorably  dis- 
charged, as  of  the  date  at  which  he  reached  a  loyal  State  after  his  release  by  the 
rebels. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  cashiering  First  Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Young,  20th 
Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  has  been  revoked. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

Wab  Department,         ) 
Adjutant-General's  Opfich,  > 
Washinoton,  Jan.  23,  1865.    ) 
The  following^named  officers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders  No.  53,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War  Do- 
partmeut,  having  reported  that  satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  their  respective 
cases: — 

Colonel  William  T.  Lynch,  68th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Chaplain  Samuel  Day,  8th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Surgeon  Charles  E.  Cady,  138th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  charged  with  offences, 
and  heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  he  having  made  satisfactory  defence  before  a  Board  of  OfiBcers,  convened  by 
General  Orders  No.  33,  November  16,  1864,  from  Head-quarters  6th  Army  Corps, 

Washington,  Jan.  30, 1865. 
Captain  J.  W.  Day,  Ist  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  charged  with  offences,  and  here- 
tofore published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
he  having  made  satisfactory  defence  to  the  charge  of  absence  without  leavo  before 
M  Military  Commission  ccMivened  in  the  field. 

E.   D.  TOWNSEND, 
As$i8tant  Ad^utaant-GeneroL  j 

Bestored  to  Oommission. 

The  following  officers,  heretoiSre  dismissed,  have  been  restored,  with  pay  from  the 
date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty : —  • 

Chaplain  Asa  S.  Fiske,  4th  Minnesota  Volunteers,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not 
been  filled,  evidence  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  regimental  commander. 

Second  Lieutenant  Justus  E.  Boll,  6th  Minnesota  Volunteers,  provided  the  va- 
cancy has  not  been  filled,  evidence  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  Gk>vemor 
of  his  State. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Donaldson,  60th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Captain  James  H.  Q-reene,  8th  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  provided  the  vacancy  haa 
not  been  filled  by  the  Governor  of  his  State. 

Additional  Paymaster  William  W.  White,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Captain  Theodore  Conkey,  3d  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not 
been  filled,  evidence  of  wliich  must  be  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  his  State. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  A.  Tappan,  82d  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  pro- 
Tided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled,  evidence  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Commanding  General  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
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GapCoin  Oharies  E.  Robinson,  Commiasarj  of  Sobsittenoe,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, horetoforo  dismiaeod,  has  been  restored  to  his  position  and  rank  in  the  servioet 

B.  D.  TOWNSBND, 
Assistant  AcfftUani'GeneraL 


Utgular  ISav^. 
Orders,  &o. 

Jan.  24. — Commodore  H.  K.  Thatcher,  detached  from  command  of  the  Colorado^ 
and  ^;ypointed  to  command  tlie  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Conmiodoro  James  S.  Palmer, 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  West  Qulf  Squadron,  on  the  arrival  of  Commo- 
dore Thatcher,  and  g^nted  permission  to  either  return  North  or  remain  on  duty  in 
the  Squadron.  Commodore  William  Radford,  ordered  to  command  the  James  iUver 
Division  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan,  16. — Captain  A.  E.  Long,  detached  from  Court  at  Boston,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief. 

Jan.  18. — Captain  William  Rodgers  Taylor,  detached  from  command  of  the  Joniati^ 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

Jan.  19. — Captain  H.  S.  Stellwagen,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Constel- 
lation, and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  28.— Captain  Charles  S.  Bogg9,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Connecticut 

Jan.  30.— Captain  James  M.  Alden,  detached  from  command  of  theBroddjn,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jan.  12. — Coomiander  John  J.  Almy,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Juniata. 

Jan,  18. — Commander  E.  W.  (^arpenter,  detached  (Vom  duty  on  Court-MartiAl  at 
Boston,  and  also  from  duty  as  Prize  Coomiissioner  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Commander 
M.  C.  Marin,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at  Boston,  and  ordered  to  duty  on  Court- 
MartiaL 

Jan.  2(L — Commander  Edward  Donaldson,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at  Bal- 
timore, and  ordered  to  command  the  Receiving-Ship  Constellation  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jan,  23. — Commander  John  Guest,  detached  from  command  of  the  losoo  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Commander  Edward  Donaldson's  <tf^ 
ders  to  conmiand  the  Receiving-Ship  Constellation  reveled. 

Jan.  24. — Commander  A.  S.  Baldwin,  detached  from  Inspector's  duty  at  New 
York  Yard,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Receiving-Ship  Constellation.  Commander 
William  A.  Parker,  detached  from  command  of  James  River  Division  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Department 

Jan.  30.— Commander  A.  S.  Baldwin's  orders  to  the  command  of  the  Constella- 
tion suspended,  and  he  will  resume  his  duties  at  New  York. 

Jan.  2. — ^tdeutonant-Coromonder  K  P.  Williams,  entered  to  temporary  Ordnance 
duty  at  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Jan.  4. — Lieutenant-Commander  Nathaniel  Green,  detached  fVom  the  Naral 
Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  IJeutenant-Commander  James 
A.  Greer,  ordered  to  tlie  Naval  Academy,  on  the  completion  of  the  duty  assigned 
him  by  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Lee.  Lieutenant-Commander  William  M.  Gamble, 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Jan.  9. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  (Jeorge  U.  Morris,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Shawmut,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Che- 
nango. Lieutenant-Commander  John  G.  Walicer,  detached  from  the  command  of 
the  Saco,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Shawmut.  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  N.  T. 
Arnold,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Otsego,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  11. — Lieutenan^Commander  Charles  H.  Greene,  detached  from  the  Vin- 
oennes,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  James  S.  Palmer  for  duty  in  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron. 
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Jan.  13. — Lleateiumt<k>mmander  tTames  W,  Shirk,  ordered  to  Bpecial  Mnrice  at 
Philadelphia 

Jan,  14. — ^LieuteDaxit-€k>iiiinander  James  S.  Thornton,  ordered  to  report  to  Hear- 
Admiral  Paulding  for  duty. 

Jan,  20. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  John  Madigan,  ordered  to  temporary  Ordnance 
doty  at  Boston. 

Jan.  23. — ^Lieutenant-Cominander  Edward  Simpson,  ordered  to  duty  under  Bear- 
Admiral  Gregory.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  S.  Thornton,  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Iosco. 

Jan.  25. — Lieutenant-Commander  Weld  N.  AQcn,  detached  from  the  Tuscarora, 
and  granted  sick  leave.  (Wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.)  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James  Parker,  detached  from  the  Minnesota,  and  ordered  to  command  the 
Haumee.  Lieutenant-Conmiander  Ralph  Chandler,  detached  from  command  of  the 
Manmee,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  such  duty  as  he  may 
assign. 

Jan,  26. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  J.  N.  Miller,  detached  from  the  Monadnock,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Jan.  27. — Lieutenant-Commander  John  Madigan,  ordered  to  special  duty  under 
Commodore  T.  A.  Hunt 

Jan.  30. — Lieutenant-Commander  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  detached  from  the  Wa- 
chusett  on  the  reporting  of  bis  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Connecticut. 

Jan,  11. — Lieutenant  H.  T.  French,  orders  to  the  Juniata  revoked,  and  granted 
sick  leave. 

Jan.  13.— Lieutenant  John  McFarland,  detached  from  the  East  Golf  Squadron, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

Jan.  18. — Lieutenant  G.  K.  Haswell,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Naval 
Rendezvous,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19. — Lieutenant  Sylvanus  Bachus,  detached  from  the  Constrilation,  aad 
waiting  orders. 

Jan.  24. — ^Lieutenant  William  F.  Stewart,  detached  firom  the  St.  Louis,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  reUef^  and  ordered  North.  Lieutenant  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  ordered 
to  the  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  25. — Lieutenant  Herbert  B.  Tyson,  ordered  to  the  Connecticut 

Jan.  26. — Lieutenant  Larue  P.  Adams,  ordered  to  the  Monadnock. 

Jan.  30.— Lieutenant  John  W.  Philip,  ordered  to  the  Wachusett  Lieutenant 
Thomas  L.  Swan,  detached  from  the  Brooklyn,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Jan.  2. — ^Ensign  John  C.  Pegp^m,  orders  to  the  Dictator  revoked,  and  ordered  to 
the  Wachusett  Acting  Ensign  NicoU  Ludlow,  detached  from  the  Wachusott, 
and  ordered  to  the  Dictator.  • 

Jan.  10. — ^Ensign  R.  P.  Huntington,  detached  from  the  Mohican,  and  granted 
sick  leave. 

Jan.  23.— Ensign  Ira  Harris,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  Powhatan,  and  granted  sick 
leave.  (Wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.) 

Jan.  30.— Acting  Ensigns  D.  R.  Cassell,  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  and  C.  H.  Pendleton,  de- 
tached from  the  Brooklyn,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Surgeon. 

Jan.  24. — ^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Somerset  Robinosn  (commission  dated 
January  13tb,  1865). 

Jan,  3. — Surgeon  Lewis  B.  Hunter,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  as  Fleet  Surgeon.  Sur- 
geon Philip  Lansdale,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Jan.  7. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  Commons,  ordered  to  the  Patapsco. 
Assistant  Surgeon  S.  H.  Petty,  detached  from  the  Patapsco,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Surgeon  David  Mack,  Jr.,  detached  from  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  ordered  to  the  Suwanee.  Assistant  Surgeon 
William  K.  Van  Reypen,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Jan,  12.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Matthewson,  detached  from  the  Saco, 
and  ordered  to  the  Shawmut  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  H.  Page,  detached  from  the 
Eutaw,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waitmg  orders. 
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Jan.  14. — Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  N.  Penrose,  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

Jan,  19. — Surgeon  John  R.  Messersmith  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Stephen  J. 
Clark,  detached  from  the  Constellation,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan,  24. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  P.  Baird,  detached  from  the  Passaic,  on 
the  report! mg  of  his  relief;  and  ordered  Nortlu  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Com- 
mons, orders  of  the  7  th  instant  modiHed,  and  he  will  report  for  dut/  on  board  the 
Passaic. 

Jan.  27. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  M.  Bradley,  detached  from  his  present 
duties  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  special  duty  with  the  Fleet  Sur- 
geon of  the  same  squadron. 

Jan.  30. — Surgeon  George  Maulsby  and  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  S.  Pitkin,  detadied 
from  the  Brooklyn,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Assistant  Paymaster. 
Jan.  11. — Charles  F.  Guild,  and  to  remain  on  duty  with  Rear^ Admiral  Porter. 

Jan.  4. — ^Paymaster  Casper  Schenck,  detached  from  the  Juniata,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  19. — Paymaster  U.  H.  Pangbom,  detached  from  the  Constellation,  on  the 
completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Jan.  2G. — Paymaster  John  S.  Cunningham,  detached  from  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Paymaster  James  Fulton, 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  30. — Pajrmaster  G.  E.  Thornton,  detached  from  the  Brooklyn,  on  completion 
of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Jan.  31. — Paymaster  A.  II.  Gilman,  detached  from  Naval  Station,  Mound  City, 
Illinois,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Paymaster  R.  C.  Spald- 
ing, ordered  to  Mound  City,  Illinois.  Paymaster  William  A.  Ingersoll,  detached 
from  the  Colorado  on  completiou  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Jan.  3 — Cliicf  Engineer  Montgomery  Fletclier,  detached  from  the  Saranac,  and 
ordered  North,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief.  Chief  Engineer  James  F.  Lamdin, 
ordered  to  the  Saranaa 

Jan.  4. — Chief  Engineer  W.  H.  Rutherford,  detached  from  the  Wachusett,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  13. — Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Williamson,  ordered  to  duty  under  Rear- Ad- 
miral Gregory. 

Jan.  30. — Chief  Engineer  Mortimor  Kellogg,  detached  from  the  Brooklyn,  and 
waiting  orders.  Chief  Engineer  William  U.  Rutherford,  ordered  to  duty  connected 
with  the  machinery  of  the  Tonawanda^ 

Beinstated. 

Jan.  S.^Frank  W.  Perkins,  as  a  midshipman,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Placed  on  the  Betired  List, 

Jan.  27. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Richmond  Auliok. 

Besigned. 

Jan.  14. — Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Austin. 

Jan.  16. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  Longshaw,  Jr. 

Jan.  20. — Midshipman  Charles  C.  Eomes;  Ensign  R.  P.  Huntington. 

Jan.  25. — ^Midshipman  E.  M.  Taylor. 

Jan.  27. — Midshipman  W.  C.  Jameson. 

Jan,  28. — Midshipman  William  H.  Cole. 


Bevoked. 

Jan,  20.— Midshipman  Zachary  T.  Cole. 
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boluntttr    SSavn. 


Orders,  &o. 


Jan.  17. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-CJommahder  Pierre  Qiraud,  ordered  to 
report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory  for  command  of  the  Huntsville. 

Jan,  25. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  William  Budd,  detached  from 
temporary  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  oommand  the 
Florida. 

Jan,  26. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  P.  Ives,  detached 
firom  the  Washmgton  Navy  Yard,  and  granted  six  (6)  months'  leave. 

Jan.  3. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  D.  Upham,  ordered  to  ocxnmand 
tlie  Donegal 

Jan.  16. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  E.  H.  Paucon,  T.  A.  Harris,  and  Francis 
8.  Wells,  detached  from  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Jan.  20. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Benjamin  W.  Loring,  ordered  to  the  North 
Carolina 

Jan.  26.— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Garfield,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Banshee,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Caljpso.  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenant  Frederick  D.  Stuart,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Calypso^  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  cothmand  the  Emma  Henry. 

Jan.  31. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Frederick  F.  Baury,  detached  from  the 
Colorado,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Masters  and  PUois. 

Jan.  4. — ^Jesse  L.  Forlaw  and  James  W.  Taylor,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  10. — John  Sayres,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  11. — Forrest  B.  Owens,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  17. — John  A.  Wilson,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  23, — Levi  Jump,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan,  31. — Charles  Tooker  and  Samuel  0.  Scranton,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  3. — ^Acting  Master  F.  W.  Partridge,  ordered  to  the  Donegal. 

Jan.  4. — Acting  Master  G.  B.  Thompson,  detached  from  the  Hotzel,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Master  William  Rogers,  ordered  to 
the  HetzeL 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Master  N.  B.  Heath,  detached  firom  the  Augusta,  and  ordered  to 
the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Jan.  9. — Acting  Master  N.  B.  Heath,  orders  of  the  6th  Instant  revoked,  and  he 
will  remain  attached  to  the  Augusta.  Acting  Master  Charles  Potter,  orders  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron  revoked,  and  he  is  granted  sick  leave. 

Jan.  11. — ^Acting  Master  J.  F.  Alcorn,  ordered  to  the  Isonomia. 

Jan,  13. — Acting  Master  H.  L.  Sturges,  detached  from  special  duty  with  the 
Army,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter.  Acting  Master  E.  M.  Stod- 
dard, ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  State  street,  New  York.  Acting  Master 
C.  H.  Baxter,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

Jan.  19. — Acting  Masters  Abram  Allen,  A.  W.  Kempton,  and  K  B.  Mallett, 
detached  from  the  Constellation,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan,  20. — Acting  Master  W.  P.  Hunt,  detached  from  the  Saco,  and  ordered  to  the 
Annie.  Acting  Master  J.  R.  Wheeler,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Annie.  Act- 
ing Master  William  F.  Nortli,  ordered  to  the  Constellation. 

Jan.  23. — Acting  Master  Joseph  Marthon,  ordered  to  the  Chenango.  Acting 
Master  Charles  F.  Langley,  detached  from  duty  under  Rear-Admiral  Gregory,  and 
ordered  to  the  Chenango. 

Jan.  24.— Acting  Master  C.  W.  Buck,  ordered  to  the  Coast  Survey  Steamer 
Vizeo. 
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Jan,  25. — Acting  Master  W.  H.  Hubbs,  ordered  to  the  Connecticat 

Jan.  27. — Acting  Master  George  F.  Wilkins,  detached  from  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  W.  G.  Anderson. 

Jan,  HO. — Acting  Master  C.  W.  Lamson,  ordered  to  the  Florida.  Acting  Master 
Robert  Barstow,  detached  from  the  Brooklyn,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master 
Edmund  Kemble,  detached  from  command  of  the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron. 

JatL  31. — Acting  Masters  Edwin  Cofl^  and  L.  B.  King,  detached  from  the 
Gobrado,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns  and  Mots. 

Jan,  4. — Charles  Tengwall,  U.  S.  S.  Commodore  Perry ;  J.  J.  Kelleher,  U.  S.  S. 
8amuel  Rotan;  William  J.  Lewis,  U.  S.  S.  Lackawanna;  H.  D.  Packard,  U.  Sw  S. 
Pink ;  P.  R.  Jaschke,  IT.  a  S.  Tritonin. 

Jan,  5.— George  A.  Thompson,  Picket-Boat  No.  3 ;  George  Thomas,  Potomac 
Flotilla. 

Jan,  n.— F.  W.  Worstel,  U.  S.  S.  Tacony ;  William  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  S.  Wyalusmg. 

Jan.  17#— G.  L.  Sands,  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan;  Thomas  Brown,  U.  S.  S.  Pontoosuc; 
G.  H.  Dexter,  U.  S.  a  Qyde. 

Jan.  23.— B.  F.  Fries,  U.  &  S.  Supply. 

Jan.  25. — ^Thomas  E.  Ashmead,  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  31.— J.  B.  Tew,  U.  S.  a  Quaker  City;  Charles  H.  Smitten,  XT.  8.  a  Union. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns^  and  ordered  to  the  School-Ship  Savannah, 

Jan,  3. — John  E.  Smith.    Jan.  i. — Edward  J.  Maitland. 

Jan.  9. — ^Alfred  H.  Martine.    Jan.  10. — Charles  B.  Pyne. 

Jan,  17. — Charles  W.  Richardson.    Jan.  19.— John  R.  P.  Atkins. 

Jan,  20. — ^AUen  W.  Snow  and  L.  Granville  Sampson. 

Jan.  21. — G.  H.  Barry  and  George  W.  Beverley. 

Jan.  23.— AUen  W.  Cobb  and  William  a  W.  Cragin. 

Jan.  24. — ^Franklin  Young  and  Charles  A  Gallishan. 

Jan.  26.— Thomas  C.  Eelley.    Jan,  28. — Leonard  Denton. 

Jan.  31. — Noah  D.  Joyce  and  Otis  L.  HaskelL 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns, 

Jan.  3. — James  Hobbs  and  William  F.  Gragg,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  17. — Samuel  Wcskett  and  John  Brown,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jan.  3. — Acting  Ensign  P.  N.  Luce,  detached  from  the  Au^sta,  and  ordered  to 
Xbe  Donegal  Acting  Ensign  F.  P.  Bibles,  detached  from  the  Comubia,  and  ordered 
to  the  Donegal  Acting  Eusign  E.  B.  J.  Singleton,  detached  from  the  Vermont,  on 
the  reporting  of  Iiis  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Niphon.  Acting  Ensign  C.  P.  "Dun- 
derdale,  detached  from  the  Savannah,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  to 
the  Calypso.  Acting  Ensign  A.  D.  Stover,  ordered  to  the  Savannah.  Acting  Ensign 
Peter  Howard,  ordered  to  the  Vermont.  Acting  Ensign  Christopher  Carven, 
ordered  to  the  Niphon.    Acting  Ensign  J.  D.  Hademan,  ordered  to  the  Niphon. 

Jan.  5. — Acting  Ensign  WiUiam  Brown,  detached  from  the  ConsteUation,  and 
ordered  to  the  Cambridge. 

Jan.  7. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  E.  Beck,  detached  from  the  Cambridge,  and 
granted  sick  leave. 

Jan.  10. — Acting  Ensign  Richard  Bates,  detached  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron  for  special  duty.  Acting  Ensign 
E.  N.  Semon,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  State. 

Jan.  11. — Acting  Ensign  Oliver  P.  Knowles,  detached  from  the  Stepping-Stomes, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Thomas  J.  Rollins,  detached  frcmn  Sie  Saoo^ 
and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  12. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  Ekman,  detached  from  the  Somerset,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  Orlando  S.  Roberts, 
detached  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief  and  ordered 
North.  Acting  Ensign  W.  A.  Abbott,  detached  from  the  National  Guard,  and 
ordered  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Jan.  13. — ^Acting  Ensign  James  T.  Bowling,  detached  from  the  Magnolia,  on  thA 
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reportiDg  of  his  relief;  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  Arnold  Harris,  detached 
from  special  duty  with  the  Army,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Roar-Admiral  Porter. 
Acting  Ensign  C.  F.  Dunderdale,  detaclied  from  the  Calypso,  and  ordered  to  ^e 
Korth  CaroUnik  Acting  Ensign  William  Symonds,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
Acting  Ensign  E.  T.  Strong,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  17. — Acting  Ensign  Edward  Ryan,  detached  from  the  Para,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief;  and  ordered  North. 

Jan.  18. — Acting  Ensign  J.  W.  Almy,  ordered  to  the  Chimo.  Acting  Ensign 
Henry  D.  Whittemore,  detached  fh>m  the  Savannah,  and  ordered  to  the  Cadjrpso. 

Jan,  19. — Acting  Ensign  0.  P.  Knowles,  ordered  to  the  National  Guard.  Acting 
Ensigns  William  H.  McLean  and  U.  D.  Foster,  detached  from  the  (late)  Otsego,  and 
ordered  to  the  Constellation.  Acting  Ensigns  E.  H.  lliller  and  George  H.  Drew, 
detached  from  the  Constellation,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  20. — Acting  Ensign  Chas.  E.  Rich,  detached  IVom  the  Eutaw,  and  ordered 
to  the  Constellation.  Acting  Ensign  A.  D.  Stover,  detached  from  the  Savannah, 
and  ordered  to  the  Annie.  Acting  Ensign  O.  F.  Wixon,  detached  from  the  Saco, 
and  ordered  to  the  Mohican.  Acting  Ensign  A.  H.  Ostrander,  detached  from  the 
Saoo,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  Acting  Ensign  Wm.  H.  Piatt,  detadied 
from  the  Saco,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Jan.  23. — Acting  Ensign  A.  A.  Franzen,  detached  from  the  John  Adams,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  A.  R.  Hazard,  detached 
from  the  Suwanee,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Jan.  25. — Acting  Ensigns  James  Bertwistle  and  Fred.  A.  O'Connor. 

Jan.  26. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  D.  Hademan,  E.  B.  J.  Smgleton,  C.  Carven,  and  0. 
J.  Goodwin,  detached  from  the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the  Connecticut. 

Jan.  27. — Acting  Ensign  William  Churchill,  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  Roht  H.  Carey,  detached  from  coomuind  of  the  W.  G. 
Anderson,  and  ordered  to  the  Union. 

Jcui.  28. — Acting  Ensign  George  M.  Prindle,  detached  iVom  tl^e  Banshee,  and 
ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  North  Carolina. 

Jan,  30. — Acting  Ensigns  C.  E.  Beck,  T.  J.  RoUins,  and  Thomas  E.  Ashmead, 
ordered  to  the  Florida.  Acting  EuBigns  0.  H.  Littlefield  and  H.  U.  Arthur,  detadied 
from  the  Brooklyn,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  31. — Acting  Ensign  Franklin  C.  Ford,  detached  from  the  Keystone  State, 
and  granted  sick  leave.  Aotmg  Ensigns  J.  L.  Yennard  and  Willis  G.  Perry,  de- 
tached fh>m  the  Colorado.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  H.  Smitten,  detached  fh>m  the 
Union,  on  her  arrival  at  Key  West,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Acting  Rear- Admiral 
Stribling  for  duty  in  the  East  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  James  E.  Hurlburt, 
detached  from  the  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Master*s  Mates. 

Jan.  4.-*^>eorge  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  S.  Comubia;  Thomas  S.  Flood,  U.  S.  S.  Ports- 
mouth; Charles  Heath,  U.  a  a  Glide;  Charles  Harcourt,  U.  S.  &  Metacomet; 
William  R.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Q.  Eolus. 

j€M.  1, — Charles  R.  Patterson,  U.  S.  8.  Don. 

Jan.  9. — George  Emerson,  U.  S.  Q.  Iosco;  A.  J.  Holtzman,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Jan.  10.— Harry  Setly,  Potomac  Flotilla;  Geoige  H.  Fletcher,  U.  a  S.  Constel- 
lation. 

Jan.  ir.— John  C.  Howard,  U.  a  a  Shamrock. 

Jan.  17.— G.  T.  Hohn,  U.  a  bark  Restless. 

Jan.  31.— Thomas  J.  Kelley,  U.  a  a  Ohio. 

Appointed  Acting  Master's  Mates^  and  ordered  to  (he  School-Sh^  Savannah, 

Jan.  9. — Frank  W.  Turner. 

Jan.  14.— William  C.  Davie  and  Henry  M.  Page. 

Jan,  16.— B.  F.  Crawford. 

Jan,  \9. — Anthony  T.  Jennings.  • 

Jan.  23. — Gideon  Y.  Brownell 

Jan.  27. — James  Moran  and  Gilbert  H.  Prindle. 

Jan.  4. — Acting  Master^s  Mate  John  R.  P.  Atkins,  detached  fW>m  the  Fort  Mor- 
gan, and  granted  permission  to  report  for  hospital  treatment  at  New  York. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Master's  Mates  B.  D.  Conover  and  George  W.  Marchant,  de- 
tached ftom  the  Augusta,  and  ordered  to  the  Cambridge.    Acting  Master's  Mate  £. 
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L.  Estabrook,  detached  from  the  Augusta,  and  ordered  to  the  ICassachusetta  Act- 
ing Master's  Mate  A.  Yanderbilt,  ordered  to  the  Malvern. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Master's  Mate  James  West,  detached  from  the  Richmond,  and 
ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah.  Acting  Master's  Mate  Nelson  Rich- 
mond, ordered  to  instruction  on  board  the  Savannah. 

Jan.  7. — Acting  Master's  Mate  William  H.  Ketching,  Jr.,  ordered  to  instruction 
on  board  the  Savannah.  Acting  Master's  Mate  David  Fader,  ordered  to  instruction 
on  board  the  Savannah. 

Jan.  19. — Acting  Master's  Mates  Stephen  Jones,  P.  M.  Ryder,  George  H.  Fletcher, 
and  M.  H.  Wilson,  detached  from  the  Constellation,  and  waiting  orders.  AcUng 
Master's  Mates  Charles  P.  Weston  and  W.  C.  Howard,  ordered  to  the  Sea-Foam. 

Jan.  23. — Acting  Master's  Mate  William  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Chenango. 

Jaru  25. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Thomas  Dalton,  detached  from  the  Saratoga,  and 
granted  sick  leave. 

Jan,  27. — Acting  Master's  Mate  John  McCormick,  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

Jan,  30. — Acting  Master's  Mates  James  W.  De  Camp,  Thomas  Stanfield,  B.  C. 
Tyler,  Charles  Cameron,  ordered  to  the  Florida. 

Jan.  3U — Acting  Master's  Mates  Arthur  B.  Arey,  Edward  A.  Gould,  A.  P. 
Tucker,  Martin  V.  Thomas,  and  J.  W.  Wallace,  detached  from  the  Colorado,  and 
granted  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Jan.  13. — James  C.  Bassett,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Jan.  14. — Williaq^  S.  Bo  wen,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Jan.  18. — Charles  A.  Manson,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Jan.  19. — George  F.  Brickett,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohia 

Jan.  20. — Granville  Le  Compte,  and  ordered  to  the  Kanawha. 

Jan.  24. — John  N.  Coonan,  and  ordered  to  the  Wissahickon. 

Jan.  28. — Augustus  H.  Abemethy,  and  ordered  to  the  Dai  Ching. 

Jan.  4 — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Eastwood,  detached  from  the  State 
of  Greorgia,  and  ordered  to  the  Lenapee. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  Van  Gieson,  ordered  to  the  NipsicT 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Louis  Michael,  detached  from  the  Augusta^  and  waiting 
orders. 

Jan.  1. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Stephen  C.  Bartlett,  detached  from  the  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Jan.  11. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  S.  Eastwood,  orders  to  the  Lenapee  re- 
voked, and  he  wiU  remain  attached  to  the  State  of  Georg^  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  Stephen  0.  Bartlett,  orders  to  the  State  of  Georgia  revoked,  and  ordered 
to  the  Lenapee. 

Jan.  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  D.  Malone,  detached  from  the  Shaw- 
mut,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Eutaw. 

Jan.  16. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  C.  Reynolds,  detached  from  the  (late) 
Otsego,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assisuuit  Siu^^n  George  W.  Hatch,  detached 
(torn  the  Spirea,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  19. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Louis  Michael,  ordered  to  the  Neptune. 

Jan.  20. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Wm.  S.  Bowan,  detached  fh>m  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  J.  L.  Davis. 

Jan.  24. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  0.  H.  Manson,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  James  Adger.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  de- 
tached from  the  Wissahickon,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Myers,  detached  from  the  James  Adger,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  S.  Bassetty 
detached  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus. 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters. 

Jan.  3. — J.  F.  Reeves,  and  waiting  orders. 
Jan.  6. — B.  H.  Lawson,  and  waiting  orders. 
Jan.  9. — Alvin  H.  Humphreys,  and  waiting  orders. 
Jan.  10. — R.  A.  Vilas,  and  waiting  orders. 
'  Jan.  13. — Martin  B.  Patterson,  and  waiting  orders. 
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Jan.  14. — ^William  A.  Carpenter,  Charles  N.  Case,  Jr.,  and  Geoige  H.  Read,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jan,  IG. — J.  Bajard  Redfield,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan,  17. — James  W,  Hanson  and  Thuddeus  Bell,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  1 9. — Charles  P.  Thompson,  L.  G-.  Morrow,  and  Charles  A.  McDaniel,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jan.  20. — H.  Trumbull  Stancliff  and  Lewis  F.  Whitin,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  21. — Matthew  T.  Trumpbour  aud  E.  P.  Sheldon,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jan.  28. — Theophilus  Fravel,  and  waitmg  orders. 

Jan.  4. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  W.  Morton,  ordered  to  the  Juniata. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H.  Boardman,  ordered  to  the  Fah-Keo.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  A.  Swords,  ordered  to  the  Niphon. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  U.  Bulkley,  ordered  to  the  Vicksburg. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  AssiFtant  Paymaster  Martin  Duane,  detached  from  the  Augusta^ 
on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Jan,  10. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  W.  McLane,  ordered  to  the  Mag- 
nolia.    Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  G.  Billing,  ordered  to  the  A.  D.  Vance. 

Jan,  11. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Franklin  Miller,  ordered  to  the  A.  D. 
Yance.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  G.  Billings,  orders  to  the  A.  D.  Vance 
revoked,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.     < 

Jan.  14. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  0.  Hodgdon,  ordered  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  S.  Giraud,  ordered  to  instruc- 
tion at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  D.  Kiml)erly,  order  dismissing 
him  revoked,  and  he  will  return  to  duty. 

Jan.  16. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  Baker,  ordered  to  the  Maratanza. 

Jan.  19. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  McMahon,  detaclied  from  the  Napa, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E. 
M.  Hart,  ordered  to  the  St.  Mary's.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  T.  B.  Harris, 
orders  to  the  Naubuc  revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Nnpa. 

Jan.  20. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  P.  Thompson,  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Department  for  S)>ecial  duty.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  U.  Uill,  detached 
from  the  Saco,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Jan.  21. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  C.  Ward,  ordered  to  the  Flam- 
beau. Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  W.  Holmes,  detached  from  the  Dumbarton, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  F.  V.  D.  Horton,  detached  from  the  Flambeau,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Rufus 
McConnell,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C. 
M.  Ca.se,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Casco.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  W.  Crary, 
ordered  to  the  Dumbarton. 

Jan.  23. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  James  F.  Reeves,  ordered  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

Jan.  24 — Acting  Assistant  Pajrmaster  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Harvest 
Moon.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  B.  Rodney,  detached  from  the  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Lawson  E.  Rice,  detached  from  the  Harvest  Moon,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Massachusetts.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master A.  H.  Humphrey,  ordered  to  the  Annie.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  S. 
Giraud,  ordered  to  the  Gettysburg. 

Jan.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  H.  Read,  ordered  to  the  Thomas 
Freeborn.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Tliaddeus  Bell,  ordered  to  the  Naubuc. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A.  D.  Bache,  ordered  to  the  Chenango.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Levi  F.  Whitin,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  J.  B.  Redfield,  ordered  to  the  Kenwood.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  XL  B.  WetherUl,  detached  from  tiie  Kenwood,  and  ordered  to  settle  his 
accounts. 

Promoted  for  Gh)od  Conduct,  &c. 

Jan.  I. — Acting  Ensigns  Thomas  Stothard  and  Henry  Welton,  to  Acting  Mat- 
ters. 
Jan.  6. — ^Acting  Ensign  George  W.  Wood,  to  Acting  Master. 
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Jan.  9. — Acting  Ensigns  D.  Rodney  Brown  and  Henrj  Pease,  Jr.,  to  Acting 
Masters.  Acting  Ensign  James  M.  Alden,  to  Acting  Master  (for  duty  on  the  staff 
of  Rear-Admiral  Porter). 

Jan,  14. — Acting  Ensign  Goorge  W.  Adams,  Jr.,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Jan,  16. — Acting  Ensign  Abraham  Rich,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Jan,  17. — Acting  Ensign  F.  A.  Miller,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

J<m.  3u. — Acting  Ensign  John  F.  Otis,  to  be  Acting  Master. 

Jan,  31. — Acting  Ensign  F.  P.  B.  Sands,  to  bo  Acting  Master. 


Jan.  3. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Clendaniel;  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Joseph  P.  Phillips. 

Jan,  4. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Quincj  A.  Hooper ;  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineers  Michael  Dojle  and  Frank  McOartley ;  Acting  Ensign  Marcus  Baird. 

Jan,  5. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  E.  Smith  (on  the  reporting  of  hit 
relieQ. 

Jan.  6. — Acting  Master  David  H.  Sumner. 

Jan.  10. — Acting  Master  R.  M.  Cornell;  Aotmg  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  J.  Coit 
(on  the  reporting  of  liis  relief). 

Jan.  11. — Acting  Ensign  G.  W.  Hanunond.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Edward  W.  Maples. 

Jan.  13.~Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  S.  T.  Savage  (on  the  transfer  of  hia 
accounts  to  his  successor). 

Jan.  14. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  W.  Bassett 

Jan,  17. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  William  Reed:  Acting  Ensign  Thomas  Sw 
BusseU ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  II.  Noyes. 

Jan.  18. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  H.  Taggert 

Jan.  19. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  James  Gamett  (to  take  effect  on  the  ro> 
porting  of  his  relief). 

Jan,  20. — Acting  Ensign  William  Symonds ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  A. 
Adams ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Franklin  W.  Brigham. 

Jan.  23. — ^Acting  Ensign  John  D.  Barclay. 

Jan.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  A.  Dickinson  (to  take  effect  on  tha 
reporting  of  his  relief);  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  B.  Richardson. 

Jan.  30. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  T.  Mansfield. 

Jan.  4. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Thomas  Topliffe. 
Jan.  11. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  J.  G.  Bache. 
Jan,  12. — Acting  Master's  Mate  A.  J.  Emery. 
Jan.  20. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  E.  D.  W.  Parsons. 
Jan.  25. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  Charles  Seymour. 
Jan.  31. — ^Acting  Master's  Mate  Edward  Thompson. 

Bevoked. 

Jan.  10. — ^Acting  Ensign  Milton  Griffiths. 

Jan.  14. — Acting  Ensign  Horace  T.  Draper. 

Jan,  16. — Acting  Ensign  George  Gairy. 

Jan,  19. — Acting  Ensign  Benjamin  F.  Macintire. 

Jan.  25. — Acting  Ensigns  Harrison  B.  Cleaves  and  Frank  Wataoo. 

Jan,  31. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  Benjamin  F.  Eicketson. 

Jan.  4. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Henry  B.  Holbrook. 

Dismissed. 

Jan,  7. — Acting  Ensi^^  James  R.  Smith. 

Jan.  17. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A«  B.  Thornton, 

Jan.  18. — Acting  Master  Enos  0.  Adams. 

Jan,  6. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Dennis  Carroll 

Jan.  28. — ^Acting  Master'a  Mate  Thomas  H.  Lawrence. 
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SHERMAN'S  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

BT  OOLONSL  8.  X.  BOWMAK. 

Thb  military  situation  of  the  TTnited  States  on  the  opening  of 
spring,  1864,  indicated  preparation  for  campaigns  and  operations 
heretofore  unexampled  durine  the  progress  of  the  war.  For 
weeks  previous  to  the  month  of  May,  all  the  railways  and 
water-courses  in  the  loyal  States  were  crowded  with  soldiers  re- 
turning to  their  respective  regiments,  and  with  new  recruits 
hastemng  to  the  front,  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  impending  conflict. 
Transports  laden  with  enormous  quantities  of  ordnance  stores 
and  supplies,  for  a  while  literally  monopolized  all  the  thorough- 
fares of  trade  and  travel,  and  evidently  the  then  coming  mili- 
tary operations  were  designed  to  test  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  Confederacy  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Grant  had  been  made  lieutenant-general,  and  put  in  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Never  before  in  Amer- 
ica had  a  general  been  put  in  command  of  armies  so  large,  and 
operating, over  territory  of  such  vast  extent.  His  armies  dotted 
the  continent  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Kio  Grande,  and  thence 
around  and  along  the  sea-co^t,  and  back  to  the  Chesapeake* 
His  lines  naight  have  been  traced  by  the  smoke  of  camp-fires 
along  the  rivers,  through  the  valleys,  on  the  hill-tops,  over  the 
mountains,  across  the  plains,  and  around  the  coast,  throughout 
a  zigzag  journey  of  five  thousand  miles. 

Entertd  Moordiog  to  Act  of  Coniirresa,  In  th»  7«ftr  1866,  br  d  B.  BinuARPsoiv,  In  the  Clerk'B 
OiBM  of  the  Dittriet  Oovat  for  tke  Sontheni  Dlttriet  of  Now  Tork. 
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ISTor  had  the  'Nslvj  Department  been  idle.  Small  and  almost 
powerless  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  !N^avy  had  now  be- 
come a  powerful  co-operating  force,  and  conld  already  point 
with  jnst  pride  to  achievements  scarcely  less  valuable  and  glo- 
rious than  the  work  done  by  the  Army.  And  at  the  time  Grant 
and  Sherman  were  ready  to  start  on  their  great  parallel 
campaigns— May  1, 1864— not  less  than  six  hundred  vessels  of 
war  nung  like  an  electric  cloud,  and  flashed  their  signal-lights 
along  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  rebel  coast;  four  thousand 
heavy  guns  were  in  readiness  to  thunder  at  rebel  defences ;  and 
while,  throughout  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  reveiUe  and  roll-call  vexed  the  sun  in  his  morning  walk 
acrosi^  the  continent,  fifty  thousand  seamen,  on  ship-board,  an- 
swered "  ay,"  and  ready  for  duty. 

By  the  Ist  of  May  the  plans  of  the  Lieutenant-general  began 
to  develop.  Grant,  himself,  proposed  to  strike  at  Kichmond, 
the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  and  at  Lee's  army,  the  visor  that 
had  so  effectually  protected  it,  while  Sherman  was  to  pierce  its 
heart  and  destroy  its  vitals.  It  was  left  to  the  iN'avy  to  paralyze 
its  Briarean  arms  and  break  its  ribs. 

The  two  great  campaigns  were  parallel  and  concurrent,  but 
not  strictly  co-operative.  Grant's  poirii  (Pappui  was  on  the 
Eapidan,  while  bherman's  was  at  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee. 
The  Alleghany  Mountains  separated  them,  and  a  thousand 
miles  of  distance  intervened,  so  that  after  the  start,  frequent 
communication  was  impossible.  Sherman  oould  only  reach 
Atlanta,  his  objective  point,  by  a  single  line  of  railway,  across 
a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  and  each  day's  march  would 
only  put  him  so  much  farther  into  the  wilderness.  Grant  could 
change  his  base  at  pleasure  as  he  advanced,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  with  water  communication,  and  transports  within 
hailing  distance,  and  no  danger  from  lack  of  subsistence  or  mu- 
nitions of  war.  Sherman  would  have  to  drive  the  enemy  back, 
recover  and  repair  the  railroad,  and  then  protect  it  or  perish. 
Sherman's  troops  were  composed  of  men  chieflv  from  the  North- 
west,— men  who  had  spent  their  youth  in  subduing  the  forest, 
inured  to  hardship  and  toil ;  active,  intelligent,  brave,  and  withal 
happy  in  the  recollection  of  victories  won  in  previous  campaigns. 
Grant  had  what  was  left  of  that  brave  old  Army  of  the  Potomac 
that  had  fought  under  McGIellan,  McDowell,  Pope,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  and  Meade,  aeainst  the  best  troops  of  the  South,  and 
against  the  best  generals  of  the  Confederacy — an  army  worthy 
of  everlasting  remembrance  for  its  sufferings,  patience,  courage 
and  perseverance,  not  less  than  tor  victories  won  at  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg.  The  balance  of  his  command  was  composed, 
chiefly,  of  new  recruits  and  colored  troops. 

Sherman  had  estimated  the  force  required  to  reach  and  cap- 
ture Atlanta  at  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery ;  he  started  with  ninety-eight  thou- 
isand  seven  hundred  and  mnety-«even  men  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  guns.  This  force  was  divided  as  follows :— Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  Major-General  Thomas,  sixty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-three  men,  ope  hundred  and  thirty  guns ; 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Major-General  McPherson,  twenty-four 
tbonsand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  men,  ninety-six  guns ;  Ar- 
my of  the  Ohio,  Major-General  Schofield,  thirteen  thousand  five 
hnndred  and  fifty-nine  men,  twenty-eight  guns.  Sherman's  in^- 
tentlon  was  to  make  these  proportions  fifky  thousand,  thirty-five 
thousand,  and  fifteen  thoasand,  but  that  wretched ,;&2«<;(7  kn^wn 
as  the  Red  River  Expedition  kept  back  some  of  McPherson'iB 
troops,  and,  besides  ruining  itselr,  did  as  much  as  possible  td* 
wards  im}>edinff  Sherman.  However,  it  will  be  seen  he  waA 
promptly  furnished  within  twelve  hundred  of  the  number  he 
asked  for. 

By  the  Ist  of  Ma^^,  Sherman  had  made  all  things  ready. 
Few  persons  except  his  admiring  army,  and  the  careful  student 
of  muitary  history,  will  ever  appreciate  the  remarkable  skill 
which  Sherman  had  exhibited  in  selecting  and  mobilizing  his 
forces ;  in  providing  his  transportation ;  in  guarding  by  many 
devices  his  lines  of  communication ;  in  disposing  and  strength- 
ening his  oatposts  and  garrisons  over  that  immense  stretch  of 
country  which  lay  far  to  the  rear  under  his  care,  and  the  suc- 
cefisfal  invasion  of  which  would  not  only  have  brought  incon- 
cdvable  loss  and  chagrin  to  our  cause,  but  might,  perhaps,  have 
checked  and  ruined  his  campaign.  As  in  the  East  it  was  need- 
fal  to  so  dispose  of  the  troops  that  no  flank  attack  on  Mainland 
could  be  made,  and  no  offensive  return  by  Lee,  as  he  was  forced 
slowly  back  to  Richmond,  so  it  was  Sherman's  task  to  guard 
his  flanks  and  rear  from  Forrest's  Oavaby,  the  strongest  and  best 
body  of  that  arm  in  the  Oonfedemte  service,  and  Ira  by  a  most 
daring  uid  indefatigable  ofiicer.  But  the  Richmond  campaign 
had  the  simplest  possible  task  in  this  respect — the  mere  sealing 
of  one  single  defile  between  mountain  ridges,  the  closing  of  the 
Shenandoah  Yalley  by  a  respectable  army  of  occupation.  Sher* 
man  had  hundreds  of  miles  over  which  to  stretch  his  scanty 
chain  of  outposts,  and  to  depend  on  skill  in  disposition  to  make 
up  for  the  wide  stretch  of  country  in  whicn  he  played  his 
gigantic  game.  In  the  actual  result,  while  Early  raided  once 
uTOagh  the  length  and  breadth  of  Maryland,  defeating  and 
^  driving  our  troops  back  into  the  very  breastworks  of  Baltimore 
'  and  Washington ;  while  a  second  time  he  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania,  burning  our  towns  and  exacting  forced 
eoutribntions;  while  yet  a  third  time  he  crossed  the  Potomac 
vlth  his  cavalry,  and  pillaged  and  preyed  again  on  Maryland—- 
Sherman  kept  his  vast  tract  of  country  iir  his  own  control,  aud . 
efierj  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  his  conv« 
mnnications  resulted  in  his  own  disaster. 
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On  the  6th  of  May,  Thomas  laj  at  Binsgold,  McPheraon  at 
Gordon's  Million  the  Chickamauga,  and  Schofield  at  Bed  Clay, 
on  the  Georgia  line.  The  Confederate  General  Johnston  was 
in  and  about  Dalton,  sixty  thousand  strong — fifty  thousand 
infantry  in  the  three  corps  of  Hardee,  Hood,  and  Polk,  all  able 
men,  and  ten  thousand  caTalry  under  Wheeler.  The  latter  force 
exceeded  ours. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  country  in  Northern  Georgia, 
knows  that  to  hare  driven  an  army  like  Johnston's  directly 
back  from  Balton  to  Atlanta,  by  an  attack  in  firont  on  his  posi- 
tions, would  have  been  a  sheer  impossibility.  But  Sherman 
ascertained  that  fact  very  soon,  and  did  not  resort  to  doubtful 
experiment  to  prove  it  to  others.  He  had  arranged  at  the  out- 
set a  series  of  movements  which,  being  successful,  gave  him  the 
title  of  the  "  «reat  flanker." 

McPhersoirs  army  was  at  once  moved  from  Gordon's  Mill,  bv 
a  rapid  and  circuitous  march  of  tliirt^  to  forty  miles,  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  to  Besaca,  a  point  eighteen  miles  below  Dal- 
ton,  on  the  Western  and  Atlanta  Bailroad,  and,  of  course,  on 
the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear.  Meanwhile,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  Thomas  marched  directly  from  Binggold,  seized  the 
strong  position  at  Tunnel  Hill,  driving  the  enemy's  cavalry 
before  him,  and  confronted  his  position  at  Dalton.  This  latter 
point  was  covered  by  the  Great  Bocky  Face  Bidge,  cloven  by 
the  narrow  Buzzard  Boost  Gap,  through  which  the  railroad 
runs.  This  gap  was  well  stocked  with  abatUsy  was  artificially 
flooded  by  the  waters  of  a  creek,  and  swept  from  end  to  end 
by  batteries  posted  on  the  spurs  on  either  side,  and  from  a 
commanding  rid^e  at  the  farther  end.  Of  course,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  carr^  it.  But  Thomas  made  a  strong 
feint  against  tlie  ^p,  while  Schofield  moved  down  on  Dat 
ton  from  Cleveland,  about  thirty  miles  northeast  from  Chat- 
tanooga. On  the  9th,  Thomas  renewed  his  attack  so  vigo^ 
ooslv,  that  Veicht's  Division  of  Howard's  (Fourth)  Corps,  in 
the  language  of  Sherman's  official  report  (for  of  this  we  mnet 
now  begin  to  make  use),  ^'  carried  the  ridge,  and  turning  south 
towards  Dalton,  found  the  crest  too  narrow,  and  too  well  pro* 
tected  by  rock  epaulements,  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  gorge,  or 
pass."  Geary's  Division  of  Hooker's  Twentieth  Corps,  also, 
remarkably  distinguished  itself  by  its  bold  push  for  the  rocky 
summit.  In  a  word,  so  well  was  the  whole  demonstration  car* 
ried  out,  that  McPherson  was  able  to  reach  within  a  mile  of 
Besaca,  finding  only  a  nicket  force  to  oppose  him.  On  the  8th, 
he  reached  Snake  CreeJk  Gap,  completely  surprising  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  which  was  coming  to  watch  and  hold  it.  Sherman's 
instructions  to  him  had  been,  to  either  carry  Besaca  or  to  break 
«p  the  railroad  at  some  point  below  Dalton,  by  a  bold  attack, 
and  then  to  fall  back  to  a  strong  defensive  point  near  Snake 
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Creek,  and  stand  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  flank  when  he 
retreated,  "  as"  (says  Sherman)  "  I  judged  he  would." 

But  McPherson  found  that  the  wily  enemy  had  taken  care  to 
make  Besaca  too  strong  for  his  assault,  and  there  was  no  cross* 
road  leading  rapidly  to  the  railroad.  He,  therefore,  fell  back 
on  Snake  Creek  Gap. 

On  the  10th,  therefore,  Sherman  sent  Hooker's  Corps  of 
Thomas's  army  over  to  McFherson's  support ;  followed  it  by 
Palmer's  (Fourteenth),  and  then  by  all  of  Schofield's  army. 
Howard's  Corps  alone  was  left  to  amuse  Johnston  in  front, 
all  the  rest  of  the  army  being  in  motion,  next  day,  on  Snake 
Creek  Gap  and  Eesaca.  McPherson  had  already  led  off  once 
more  against  this  latter  point,  preceded  by  Kilpatrick's  Cav- 
alry, which  drove  the  enemy  from  a  cross-road  two  miles  thii 
side  of  Besaca,  after  a  sharp  skirmish.  Thanks  to  the  dense 
forests,  and  the  inconceivably  rough  and  impracticable  nature  of 
the  intervening  country,  which  made  the  forced  march  of  our 

Sllant  troops  painful  and  slow;  and  thanks  to  the  prudence  and 
ill  of  Johnston,  in  preparing  good  roads  for  himself  from  Dal- 
ton  to  Besaca,  in  anticipation  of  emergency,  the  enemy  was 
able  to  reach  Besaca  before  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  But 
Sherman's  bold  and  handsome  movement  brought  the  enemy 
down  from  his  stronghold  at  Dalton,  and  Howanl  entered  that 
town  and  pressed  his  rear.  In  this  way,  eighteen  miles  of  the 
railroad  line,  to  be  carried,  were  already  gained.  Our  losses  at 
Bocky  Face  Bidge  were  rather  less  than  one  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  chiefly  sustained  by  the  Divisions  of  Geary, 
Wood,  and  Newton.  The  enemy's  loss  was  less  than  our  own. 
On  the  12th  and  13th  of  May,  our  army,  as  has  been  said, 
deployed  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Kilpatrick's  advance  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  as  did  also  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Corps  of  Infantry  at  Besaca,  on  the  14th.  Sherman  found  his 
opponent  admirably  posted.  Without  an  instant's  delay,  he 
pontooned  the  Oostananla,  which  the  railroad  passes  at  this 
point,  and  dispatched  Sweeney's  Division  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  to  cross  and  threaten  Calhoun,  and  Garrard's  Cavalry 
Division  to  break  the  railroad  between  Calhoun  and  Kingston. 
There  was  heavy  fighting  in  front  of  Besaca  on  the  same  day ; 
bat  on  the  next — the  16th — ^the  whole  army  attacked  in  front, 
with  McPherson  on  the  right,  Thomas  in  the  centre,  and  Scho- 
field  on  the  left;,  Howara  connecting  on  the  extreme  left, 
Johnston's  veteran  army  was  in  position,  with  Hood  on  the 
right,  Hardee  in  the  centre,  and  Polk  on  the  left  On  the 
l4th,  there  was  no  advantage  gained  by  us ;  our  left  centre  and 
left  were  chiefly  engaged,  and  at  one  time  were  so  closely  press- 
ed that  Hooker's  Corps  was  sent  across  from  the  right  centre, 
our  troops  then  succeeded  in  checking  the  enemy's  attack.  But 
the  right  took  advantage,  of  this  movement  to  secure  some  im* 
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e^rtant  heights  in  its  front  On  the  15th,  the  tables  were  turned, 
ooker's  Corps, with  Bntterfield's  Division  in  front,  supported  by 
those  of  Geary  and  Williams,  carried  by  assault  one  of  the  ene- 
my's strongest  positions  in  their  front,  capturing  four  fine  guns 
and  many  prisoners.  That  night  Johnston  escaped  across  the 
^Oostanauia  to  Calhoun,  burning  the  railroad  bridge  behind  him. 
Our  loss  in  the  series  of  engagements  known  as  the  battle  of  Sesaca 
was  about  five  thousand,  not  a  few  of  which  being  only  slightly 
wounded,  afterwards  returned  to  duty.  McLean's  Division  of 
the  Twenty-third  Corps  suffered  severely  on  the  14th.  The  enemy 
lost  probably  half  as  many  as  we  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  left  in 
our  hands  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners,  eight  ^uns,  and  many  stores. 

After  the  victory  at  Kesaca,  the  whole  army  pressed  on 
in  rapid  pursuit — now  directly,  now  by  circuitous  routes,  now 
pontooning,  now  struggling  over  bad  roads,  and  always  moving 
as  skilfully,  and  by  as  many  different  roads,  as  possible.  Sher- 
man, directingall  with  an  eagle  eye,  already  on  the  17th,  had 
thrown  J.  0.  i)avis's  Division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  out  to 
Home,  which  it  occupied,  securing  its  forts,  eight  or  ten  heavy 
guns,  seven  fine  mills  and  foundries. 

On  the  17th,  there  was  a  sharp  artillery  engagement  at 
Adairsville,  just  below  Calhoun,  by  Newton's  Division  in  our 
advance.  But  the  enemy  continued  to  retreat,  and,  on  the 
ISth,  after  some  heavy  skinnishing  by  the  Twentieth  and  Twen- 
ty-third Corps,  Kingston  fell  into  our  hands;  and  here  Sherman 
fave  his  gallant  troops  a  few  days  of  much-needed  rest,  busy 
imself,  meanwhile,  in  hurrying  mrward  supplies  for  the  future, 
and  in  re-establishing  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  Chattanooga,  which  he  did  with  surprising  dispatch. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Sherman,  leaving  garrisons  at  Eome 
and  Kingston,  started,  with  twenty  days'  rations  in  his  widens, 
for  Dallas.  His  object  was  to  flank  AUatoona,  which  was 
too  strong  to  be  carried  in  front.  His  troops  covered  many 
different  roads,  and  were  pushed  along  with  boldness,  skill,  and 
celerity,  although  the  country"  was  very  rugged,  mountainous, 
and  densely  wooded,  with  few  and  obscure  roads.  Thomas's 
advance,  on  the  14th,  had  sharp  skirmishinjg  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Burnt  Hickory,  and,  on  the  25th,  another  skirmish 
at  Pumpkin-Vine  Creek,  from  which  Hooker's  Corps  dislodged 
them.  This  latter  skirmish  at  length  led  to  a  general  engage- 
ment by  Geary's  Division  of  Hooker's  Corps,  and,  finally,  Uie 
whole  of  HooKer's  Corps,  who,  near  Dallas,  came  upon  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle.  The  main  struggle,  which  was  very 
severe,  occurred  near  New-Hope  Church,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ackworth,  Marietta,  and  Dallas  Roads.  This  junction  Sherman 
ordered  Hooker  to  seize,  and  the  latter  drove  the  enemy  rapidly 
towards  it,  but  a  stormy  and  dark  night  ^1  before  the  con* 
quest  was  achieved. 
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Three  da;^B  were  now  employed  in  developing  our  line  at 
this  new  position,  which  the  enemy  had  handsomely  intrenched 
in  front  of  the  Dallas  and  Marietta  Beads.  There  was 
constant  skirmishing,  besides  many  reconnoissances,  as  leads 
to  severe  engagements.  On  the  28th,  Johnston  made  a  bold 
and  daring  assault  on  McPherson,  just  as  the  latter  was  closing 
on  Thomas's  army.  But  McPherson  had  thrown  up  good 
breastworks,  and,  after  a  long  and  gallant  assault,"  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  most  fearful  slaughter — twenty-five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,besides  three  hundred  other  prisoners,  were  left  in  our 
hands,  and  the  enemy's  loss  was  over  three  thousand.  McPherson 's 
was  certainly  not  one-third  as  great.  During  four  days  of  heavy 
and  constant  fighting,  Sherman  had  been  extending  his  lines  to 
the  left,  with  the  intention  of  enveloping  the  enemy's  right, 
and  occupying  all  the  roads  leading  oack  to  AUatoona  and 
Ackworth.  After  the  bloody  battle  at  Dallas  on  the  28th, 
Sherman  paused  a  few  days  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  his  in- 
tentions, and  then  again  pushed  McPherson  down  on  the  left 
This  move  was  effected  with  ease  and  safety  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  meanwhile  the  cavalry  seized  and  held  AUatoona  and  AUa- 
toona Pass.  Johnston  abandoned  his  stronghold  at  New-Hope 
Church,  and,  on  the  4th,  fell  back  to  Eenesaw  Mountain.  Sher- 
man at  once  in  person  examined  carefully  AUatoona  Pass,  and 
decided  that  it  was  the  exact  spot  for  his  secondary  base,  for  he 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  such  a  base  in  this  region.  He  at 
once  gave  detailed  instructions  for  its  defence  and  garrison ;  had 
the  railroad  built  behind  him;  and,  on  the  9th,  full  and  excellent 
supplies  were  discharged  inside  his  camps  by  rail  from  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Two  divisions  of  Blair's  Seventeenth  Corps  and  Long's 
Cavalry  now  came  up.  On  the  9th  of  June  "  forward"  was 
again  sounded  from  our  bugles.  Our  army  moved  towards 
Kenesaw ;  and  as  at  this  pomt  occurred  the  only  repulse  in 
Sherman's  matchless  campaign,  and  the  only  point  in  which 
criticism  might  expect  matter  for  any  thing  but  instruction  and 
admiration,  it  is  but  fair  to  use  the  precise  language  of  Sherman 
himself  in  its  description.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  his  report  fur- 
nishes perfect  and  happy  explanation  of  our  solitary  check  at 
that  point. 

"  On  the  9th  of  June,  our  oommumoations  in  the  rear  being  secure  and  suppUot 
ample,  we  mored  forward  to  Big  Shantj. 

*'  Kenesaw,  the  bold  and  strikmg  Twin  Mountain,  lay  before  us,  with  a  high  range 
of  chestnut  hills  trending  off  to  the  northeast,  terminating  to  our  view  in  another 
peAk  called  Brushy  Mountain.  To  our  right  was  the  smaUer  bill,  oaUed  Pine  Moun- 
tain, and  beyond  it,  in  the  distance.  Lost  Mountain.  All  these,  though  links  in  a 
continuous  chain,  present  a  sharp,  conical  appearance,  prominent  in  the  vast  land- 
scape that  presents  itself  from  any  of  the  hUls  that  abound  in  that  region.  Eene- 
saw, Piue  Mountain,  and  Lost  Mountain,  form  a  triangle— Pine  Mountain  the  apex, 
and  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountidn  the  base,  oorering  perfectly  the  town  of  Marietta 
and  the  railroad  back  to  the  Chattahoochie.    On  each  of  these  peaks  the  enemy 
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had  his  lignal  stations.  The  siraimits  were  corered  with  batteries,  and  the  spars 
were  alive  with  men,  busy  in  felling  trees,  dig^ng  pits,  and  preparing  for  the  graad 
struggle  impending. 

"  The  scene  was  endianting,  too  beautif\i]to  be  disturbed  by  the  harsh  clamors  of 
war,  but  the  Chattahoochie  laj  bejond,  and  I  had  to  reach  iL  On  approaching 
dose  to  the  enemj,  I  found  him  occupying  a  line  Aill  two  miles  long,  more  than  he 
oould  hold  with  his  force.  General  McPherson  was  ordered  to  move  toward  Mari- 
etta, his  right  on  the  railroad ;  General  Thomas  on  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountain,  and 
General  Sdiofield  off  toward  Lost  Mountain:  General  Garrard's  cavalry  on  the  left. 
General  Stoneman's  on  the  right ;  and  General  MoOook  looking  to  our  rear  and 
communications.    Our  d^p6t  was  at  Big  Shanty. 

"By  the  11th  of  June  our  lines  were  dose  up,  and  we  made  dispositions  to 
break  the  line  between  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountains.  General  Hooker  was  on  its 
right  and  front.  General  Howard  on  its  left  and  ftxMit,  and  General  Palmer  between 
it  and  the  railroad  During  a  sharp  cannonading  from  General  Howard's  right  or 
General  Hooker's  left.  General  Polk  was  killed  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  Pine  Mountaui  was  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Generals 
Thomas  and  Schofidd  advanced,  and  found  him  again  strongly  intrenched  alo&g^ 
the  line  of  rugged  hills  connecting  Kenesaw  and  Ix^t  Mountain.  At  the  same  time 
General  McPherson  advanced  his  line,  gaining  substantial  advantage  on  the  left. 
Pushing  our  operaticms  on  the  centre  as  vigorously  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  permit,  I  had  agam  ordered  an  assault  on  the  centre,  when,  on  the  17th, 
the  enemy  abandoned  Lost  Mountain,  and  the  long  line  of  admirable  breast- 
works connecting  it  with  Kenesaw.  We  continued  to  press  at  all  points,  skirmish- 
ing in  dense  forests  of  timber  and  across  most  diflBcult  ravines,  until  we  found  him 
again  strongly  posted  and  intrenched,  with  Kenesaw  as  his  salient,  bis  right  win^ 
thrown  back  to  cover  Marietta,  and  bis  left  behind  Nose's  Creek,  covering  his  rail- 
road back  to  the  Chattahoochie.  This  enabled  him  to  contract  his  lines,  and 
strengthen  them  accordingly. 

"From  Kenesaw  he  could  look  down  upon  our  camps,  and  observe  every  move- 
ment, and  his  batteries  thundered  away,  but  did  us  Uttle  hann,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  height,  the  shot  and  shell  passiiig  harmlessly  over  our  heads  as  we  lay 
dose  up  ag^nst  his  mountain  town. 

"l)uring  our  operations  about  Kenesaw  the  weather  was  viUanously  bad,  and  the 
rain  fell  almost  continuously  for  three  weeks,  rendering  our  narrow  wooded  roads 
mere  mud  galleys,  so  that  a  general  movement  would  have  been  impossible ;  but 
our  men  daily  worked  doser  and  doser  to  tiieir  intrenched  foe,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  picket  firing  galliug  to  him.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  advance  our 
general  lines  doser  and  doser  to  the  enemy. 

"  General  McPherson  watchiug  the  enemy  on  Kenesaw  and  working  his  left  for- 
ward ;  Greneral  Thomas  swinging,  as  it  were,  on  a  grand  left  wheel,  his  left  on  Ken* 
esaw  connecting  with  Gtener^  McPherson;  and  General  Schofield  all  the  time  work- 
ing to  the  south  and  east,  along  the  old  Sandtown  Road.  On  the  twenty-second. 
General  Hooker  had  advanced  his  line,  with  General  Schofield  on  his  right ;  the 
enemy — Hood's  Corps,  with  detachments  fVom  the  others — suddenly  sallied  and 
attacked  The  blow  fell  mostly  on  General  Williams's  Division  of  General  Hooker's 
Corps,  and  a  brigade  of  General  Hascal's  Division  of  General  Sohofield's  army. 

**The  ground  was  comparatively  open,  and  the  enemy  drove  in  our  skirmish 
lines  J  an  advance  regiment  of  General  Schofield  was  sent  out  purposely  to  hold 
him  in  check  until  some  preparations  could  be  completed  for  his  reception ;  and 
when  he  reached  our  line  of  battle  he  received  a  terrible  repulse,  leaving  his  dead, 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners  in  our  hands.  [In  his  dispatch  of  the  same  even- 
ing, Sherman  said  the  enemy's  loss  was  *  not  less  than  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  men.'  Two  hundred  killed  were  left  on  Whittaker's  fVont.J  This  is  known 
as  the  affair  of  the  *  Kulp  House.'  Although  inviting  the  enemy  at  aU  times  to 
commit  such  mistakes,  I  could  not  hope  for  him  to  repeat  them  after  the  exam- 
ples of  Dallas  and  '  Kulp  House,'  and  upon  studying  the  ground  I  had  no  alter- 
native in  my  tnm  but  to  assault  his  lines  or  turn  his  position.  Either  course  had 
its  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  I  perceived  that  the  enemy  and  our  own  officers 
had  settled  down  into  a  conviction  that  I  would  not  assault  fortified  lines. 

"All  looked  to  me  to  *  outflank.'  An  army,  to  be  effldent,  must  not  settle  down 
to  one  single  mode  of  offence,  but  must  be  prepared  to  execute  any  plim  which 
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promises  success.  I  waited,  therefore,  for  the  moral  effect  to  make  a  snccessfyil 
assault  against  the  enemy  behind  his  breastworks,  and  resolyed  to  attempt  it  at  that 
point  where  success  would  give  the  largest  fruits  of  victory.  The  general  point 
nleoted  was  the  left  centre;  because,  if  I  could  thrust  a  strong  head  of  column 
through  at  that  point  bj  pushing  it  boldly  and  rapidly  two  and  one-half  miles,  it 
would  reach  the  railroad  below  Marietta,  cut  off  the  enemy's  right  and  centre  from 
iu  line  of  retreat,  and  then,  by  turning  on  either  part,  it  could  be  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed.  Therefore,  on  the  24th  of  June,  I  ordered  that  an  assault 
should  be  made  at  two  points  south  of  Kenesaw  on  the  27th,  giving  three 
days*  notice  for  preparation  and  reconnoissance  :  one  to  be  made  near  Little 
Keneeaw  by  General  McPherson*s  troops,  and  the  other  about  a  mile  further  south 
by  General  Thomas's  troops.  The  hour  was  fixed,  and  all  the  details  given  in 
Held  Ord^^  No.  28,  of  the  24th  of  June.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  two  assaults 
were  made,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  both  failed,  costing  us 
many  valuable  lives,  among  them  those  of  Generals  Barker  and  McCook,  Colonel 
Rice,  and  others  badly  wounded ;  our  aggregate  loss  being  near  three  thousand, 
while  we  inflicted  comparatively  little  loss  to  the  enemy,  who  lay  behind  his 
well-formed  breastworks.  Failure  as  It  was,  and  for  which  I  assume  the  entire 
responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  good  fruits,  as  it  demonstrated  to  General 
Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly;  and  we  also  gained  and  held 
ground  so  dose  to  the  enemy's  parapets  Uiat  he  could  not  show  a  head  above 
them." 

Sherman  inBtantlj,  on  the  failure  of  the  Kenesaw  assault, 
again  resorted  to  skilful  manoeuvring.     MePherson's  whole 
army  was  thrown  rapidly  to  the  Ohattahoochie  on  the  2d  of 
July,  "and  the  eflTect  was  instantaneous."    The  enemy  fell  back 
from  his  j)osition,  and  Sherman  in  person  entered  Marietta  next 
morning  just  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  leaving  it.     He  at 
once  gathered  up  his  columns  to  hurl  them  against  Johnston's 
flank  and  rear,  and  to  catch  him  in  the  confusion  of  crossing  the 
Ohattahoochie ;  but  Johnston  had  foreseen  and  provided  against 
all  this,  and  had  covered  his  movement  well.     "On  the  4th 
and  5th  still  another  movement  forward  and  in  flank,  after 
lively  skirmishing,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Ohattahoochie." 
On  the  7th,  Schofield  effected  a  strong  and  commanding  lodg- 
ment on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  surprising  the  guard,  cap* 
turing  a  gun,  and  laying  a  good  pontoon  and  a  trestle-bridge. 
By  the  9tu,  after  a  skilful  handling  of  troops,  three  good  points 
for   passing   the  river,  above  the  enemy's  strong  tete-du-pont 
had  been  secured,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  the  latter  but 
to  abandon  the  last  of  his  splendid  defensive  positions,  and  leave 
Sherman     the    undisputable    master    of    tiie    Ohattahoochie. 
"This,"  says  Sherman,  "  was  one,  if  not  the  chief  obiect  of 
the  campaign."    Atlanta,  however,  lay  but  eight  miles  distant, 
and  he  resolved  to  capture  it.     First,  however,  he  gave  a  little 
rest  to  his  gallant  troops.     "  But  in  anticipation  of  this  con- 
tingency," says  Sherman,  "I  had  collected  a  well-appointed 
force  of  cavalry,  about  two  thousand  strong,  at  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama, with  oraers  on  receiving  notice  by  telegraph  to  push 
rapidly  south,"  and  break  the  railroad  at  Opelika, — a  movement 
which  would  cut  off  all  Johnston's  supnlies.    The  telegraphic 
notice  was  given,  and  Sherman's  specific  instructions  were  ful- 
filled to  the  very  letter  by  Bousseau  and  his  cavalry,  who  whipped 
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Clanton,  and  broke  up  thirty  miles  of  road  around  Opelika,  and 
thence  reached  Marietta  witn  a  loss  of  only  thirty  men,  his  raid 
occupying  from  the  10th  to  the  22d.  On  the  7th,  it  should  be 
added,  Garrard's  Cavalry  had  occupied  Koswell,  and  burnt  the 
factories  long  used  by  the  enemy  for  clothing  his  troops.  Sher- 
man, in  describing  this  affair  with  his  ininutable  tcrsen^s  bxiA 
vigor,  takes  occasion,  as  usual  in  his  writings,  to  condense  a 
volume  of  martial  law  into  one  sentence.  "  Over  one  of  the 
woollen  factories  the  nominal  owner  displayed  the  French  flag, 
which  was  not  respected,  of  coursa  A  neutral  surely  is  no 
better  than  one  of  our  own  citizens,  and  we  do  not  permit  our 
own  citizens  to  fabricate  clothes  for  hostile  uses." 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  the  grand  army  moved  forward,  and 
formed  lines  on  the  Peach-tree  Eoad.     On  the  18th  and  19th, 
McPherson  and  Schofield  swung  upon  the  Augusta  Boad  at  and 
near  Decatur,  and  broke  it  up  effectually,  and  Thomas  crossed 
Peach  Tree  Creek  in  force  by  numerous  bridges,  directly  in  face 
of  the  enemy's  intrenched  lines.    Heavy  fighting  occurred  on 
all  these  days.    But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  while  our 
new  lines  were  forming,  the  enemy  made  a  fearful  assault.    It 
was  an  attempt  to  employ  the  tactics  which  so  often,  and 
with  such  extraordinary  success,  were  played  by  Mahone  and 
other  officers  in  Lee's  army  during  the  present  Virginia  cam- 
paign— a  sudden  and  desperate  rush  at  a  gap  in  our  lines  while 
forming    Hooker's    Corps.     Newton's    Division  of  Howard's 
Corps,  and  Johnson's  of  Palmer's,   got  the  shock  of  Hood's 
whole  army :  for  it  was  Hood  who  now  commanded  the  enemy, 
Johnston  being  relieved  during  Sherman's  pause  at  the  river. 
Newton  and  Johnston  very  hastily  intrenched;  but  Hooker's 
Corps  was  entirely  uncovered.    The  gallant  old  corps  stood  its 
ground  in  its  customary  style,  and  after  a  terrible  battle,  drove 
the  enemy  back  to  his  intrenchments.    The  enemy   lost,  as 
General  Tnomas  officially  reported,  at  least  five  thousand  men, 
while  our  loss  was  only  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
falling  almost  entirely  upon  Hooker's  Corps.    The  enemy  left 
on  the  field  (besides  three  hundred  dead  bodies  he  carried  away), 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  dead  bodies,  buried  by  our  Jroops ; 
about  one  thousand  severely  wounded ;  seven  stands  of  colors, 
and  many  prisoners.     These  are  official  counts.    On  the  22d. 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  affair  of  the  20th,  Hood 
broke  away  from  his  entire  admirable  line  of  defence  to  his 
final,  interior  position  of  long  finished  redoubts,  with  water 
between  them,  and  chevavx  de  friae  thrown  down  everywhere 
in  front. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  while  Thomas  jjushed  for- 
ward in  front,  so  to  speak,  against  Atlanta,  McPherson  and 
Schofield  were  drawing  their  forces  down  the  railroad  from 
Decatur,  and  all  were  now  converging  towards  the  fated  city. 
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On  the  2Sd,  Hood  made  one  more  desperate  plunge  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  toils  of  his  terrible  antagonist.  Put- 
ting force  enough  over  in  his  intrenchments  to  hold  them, 
he  massed  ail  the  rest  of  his  army  against  oar  left,  and  threw 
his  troops  forward  in  a  tremendous  attack.  At  first  a  part  of 
our  lines  gave  way — ^for  McPherson's  lines  were  not  wholly 
formed — and  for  a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  Six  fearful 
assaults  were  made  on  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Oorps ;  but  when  night  fell,  after  one  of  the  bloodiest,  hottest, 
and  most  skilfully  conducted  battles  of  the  war,  victory  remained 
on  our  banners.  The  field  of  battle  was  ours,  and  many  of  the 
enemy's  dead  and  wounded,  and  one  thousand  and  seventeen 
unhurt  prisoners,  fell  into  our  hands.  General  Logan  officially 
computed  the  enemy's  dead  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty,  of  which  number  no  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred, 
by  actual  count,  were  buried  by  our  troops.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  average  number  of  wounded  could  not  make 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  less  than  twelve  thousand.  In  character- 
istic style,  Sherman  computes  it  at  ^^  full  eight  thousand."  Our 
own  total  loss,  bv  official  count,  was  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  In  tnis  battle  we  captured  also  eighteen  stand  of 
colors,  and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

It  was  here  that  Major-General  James  B.  McPherson  fell,  an 
event  that  sent  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  officer  but  a  good  man  :  was  not  only  greatly  admired 
by  his  officers  and  men,  but  loved  oy  all  who  knew  him.  Noble 
in  all  his  impulses,  pure  in  all  his  relations,  true  to  the  integrity 
of  his  country,  able  in  council,  and  great  as  a  military  chieftain, 
his  fall  was  a  sad  calamity  to  our  cause  and  country.  When 
the  fact  of  his  death  was  communicated  to  General  Sherman  he 
was  aflfected  to  tears.  No  one  knew  him  better  or  appreciated 
him  more  than  he.  His  remains  now  repose  in  his  native  Ohio, 
and  his  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  countrymen  ; 
and  here  we  pause  at  his  new-made  grave  to  repeat  those  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Collins,  as  a  most  fitting  apostrophe  to  the  memory 
of  the  noble  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman : — 

#  "  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  oold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hkllowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

"  By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
And  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there!'* 

,   The  next  day  Gkrrard  returned  firom  his  cavaliy  raid  on  the 
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Angosta  Boad.  He  had  started  on  the  2l8t  for  Covington,  forty- 
two  miles  east  from  Atlanta,  and  in  that  region  had  destroyed 
two  bridges,  several  depots  and  storehouses,  a  train  of  cars,  and 
two  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  broken  the  railroad,  and  captured 
two  hundred  prisoners  and  many  good  horses,  and  lost  but  two 
men. 

It  now  only  remained  to  break  the  Macon  Boad.  For  this 
purpose  Stoneman  was  sent  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  and 
McCook  with  four  thousand  men,  to  meet  on  the  railroad  near 
Lovejoy's,  and  to  tear  it  up,  and  also  to  attack  and  drive  Wheeler ; 
and,  if  all  things  proved  favorable,  to  push  on  and  recover  our 
sufiering  prisoners,  then  not  far  beyond.  But  Stoneman  did  not 
go  to  Lovejoy 's.  He  tore  up  much  of  the  railroad,  destroyed  many 
bridges,  cars,  locomotives,  and  stores,  and  got  down  in  front  of 
Macon  ;  but  he  did  not  perform  the  exact  task  required  of  him, 
and  on  his  retreat  was  hemmed  in  by  Iverson,  and  was  himself 
captured,  together  with  one  thousand  of  his  men,  and  two  guns, 
besides  losing  many  in  killed  and  wounded.  McCook,  meanwhile, 
burned  the  d6p6t  at  Lovejoy's,  and  also  five  hundred  wagons, 
killed  eight  hundred  mules,  and  tore  up  the  road  until  surrounded 
by  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  when  he  handsomely  cut 
his  way  out,  losing  about  five  hundred  men  as  prisoners,  and 
among  them  the  able  Colonel  Harrison.  Stoneman's  failure  to 
reachXovejoy's  was  the  cause  of  McCook's  retreat.  "  On  the 
whole,"  says  Sherman,  with  his  characteristic  love  of  truth  "  the 
cavalry  raid  is  not  deemed  a  success ;"  and  this  terse  remark  tells 
the  whole  story.  Sherman  is  not  apt  to  praise  in  doubtful 
cases. 

Simultaneously  with  his  cavalry  raids,  Sherman  undertook  to 
extend  his  right  flank,  so  as  to  get  it  upon  the  railroad  at  East 
Point  The  army  of  the  Tennessee,  now  under  Howard,  b^n^ 
the  movement  on  the  night  of  July  2eth.  By  the  28th,  the  line 
was  well  formed.  About  noon  of  that  day.  Hood  threw  his  army 
once  more  against  ours  in  the  third  and  last  of  his  series  of  terrific 
assaults.  "The  enemy,"  says  Sherman,  **had  come  out  of 
Atlanta  by  the  Bell's  Ferry  Boad,  and  formed  his  masses  in  the 
open  fields,  behind  a  swell  of  ^ound,  and  after  the  aij^lleiy 
firing  I  have  described,  advanced  in  parallel  lines  directly^  against 
the  Fifteenth  Corps,  expecting  to  catch  that  flank  in  air.  His 
advance  was  magnificent,  but  founded  on  an  error  that  cost  him 
sadly ;  for  our  men  coolly  and  deliberately  cut  down  his  men,  and, 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rebel  ofiicers,  nis  ranks  broke  and  fled. 
But  they  were  rallied  again  and  again,  as  often  as  six  times  at  some 
points,  and  a  few  of  the  rebel  ofiicers  and  men  reached  our  lines 
of  rail-piles  only  to  be  killed  or  hauled  over  as  prisoners.  These 
assaults  occurred  from  noon  until  about  four  p.m.,  when  the  enemy 
disappeared,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands." 

In  this  affair  the  enemy's  loss  is  estimated  at  six  thousand, 
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and  our  own  at  five  hundred  and  seventy-two;  our  excellent 
intrencbments,  the  skilful  formation  of  our  lines,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  our  troops  accounting  for  the  great  disparity  in  losses, 
almoBt  inconceivable.  Had  I)avis's  Division  come  up,  as  Sher^ 
man  bad  planned,  *'  what  was  simply  a  repulse  would  have  been 
a  disastrous  rout  to  the  enemy."  But  the  tangled  forests  and 
want  of  roads  prevented  that  arrival.  Besides  manv  wounded, 
one  hundred  and  six  well  prisoners  were  captured,  with  five 
stands  of  colors  and  two  thousand  muskets. 

After  this  terrible  repulse,  the  enemy  suffered  Sherman  to 
extend  his  ri^ht  flank  with  facility  and  safety,  and  the  latter 
soon  closed  m  and  began  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  After  some 
aheUing,  and  a  repulse,  in  which  we  lost  about  four  hundred 
men,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  Sherman  had  satisfied  himself  that  to  take  Atlanta 
be  must  resort  to  new  means,  and  concluded  to  plant  his  armies 
away  below  on  the  Macon  Boad,  the  enemy's  mam  line  of  supply. 
The  grand  movement  was  assigned  for  the  18th  of  August,  and 
the  wagons  loaded  with  fifteen  days'  rations.  But,  just  then, 
news  came  that  Wheeler  was  off  with  all  his  cavalry,  raiding  on 
Sherman's  line  of  communications.  ^^I  could  not  have  asked 
any  thing  better,"  said  Sherman,  ^^  for  I  have  provided  well  for 
such  a  contingency ;"  for  this  detachment  left  him  superior  to 
the  enem;^  in  cavalrv.  He  now  proposed  to  break  the  West 
Point  Bailroad  at  lairbom,  and  tne  Macon  Boad  at  Joncsboro, 
and  60  force  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  means  of  cavalry 
alone.  Kilpatrick  performed  both  operations,  partially,  bringing 
in  a  few  prisoners  and  a  gurL  but  losing,  three  hundred  men. 
This  was  not  satisfactory;  il^lpatrick  had  not  done  enough, 
and  Sherman  then  resumed  his  original  plan.    He  says : — 

"  An  the  aimy  ooimiuuiden  were  at  onoe  notified  to  send  their  snrptus  wagons, 
•oeumbnu^oes  of  all  kinds,  and  sick,  back  to  our  intrenched  position  at  the  bridge, 
and  that  the  morement  would  begin  during  the  night  of  the  26th.  Accordingly, 
all  things  being  ready,  the  Fourth  Corps,  General  Stanley,  drew  out  of  its  lines  on  our 
extreme  left,  and  marched  to  a  position  below  Proctor^s  Creek.  The  Twentieth  Corps, 
Genersi  Williams,  moved  back  to  the  Chattahoochie.  This  movement  was  made 
without  loss,  save  a  few  things  left  in  our  camps  by  thoughtless  officers  or  men. 
The  night  of  the  26th  the  movement  continued,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  drawing 
out  anjtmoving  rapidly  by  a  circuit  well  towards  Sandtown  and  across  Camp  Creek ; 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  below  Utoy  Creek ;  General  Schofleld  remaining  in 
position.  This  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  wounded  by  a  shell  from  the  enemy.  The  Uiird  movement  brought  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  West  Point  Railroad,  above  Fairbom ;  the  Army  of  the 
Oiu^tland  about  Red  Oak,  and  General  Schofield  dosed  in  near  Digs  and  Mins. 
I  then  ordered  one  day*s  work  to  be  expended  in  destroying  that  road,  and  it  was 
done  with  a  wilL  Twelve  and  one-half  miles  were  destroyed,  the  ties  burned,  and 
the  iron  rails  heated  and  tortured  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  old  hands  at  the  work. 
Several  cuts  were  filled  np  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  logs,  rock,  and  earth 
btermingled  with  loaded  shells,  prepared  as  torpedoes,  to  explode  in  case  of  any 
iUempt  to  clear  them  out  Having  personally  inspected  this  work,  and  satisfied 
with  its  execution,  I  ordered  the  wnoie  army  to  move  the  next  day  eastward  by 
wveral  roods :  General  Howard,  on  tiie  right,  towards  Jonesboro :  General  Thomas, 
«•  «ntre^  1^  Bhoal  Creek  Church  to  Coiudi*B  on  the  neoatur  and  Fayetteville  Road ; 
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and  General  Schofleld,  on  the  Mty  about  Morrow's  mills.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
will  show  the  strategic  advantages  of  this  position.  The  railroad  from  Atlanta  to 
Macon  follows  anbstantialljr  the  ridge  or  'divide  *  between  the  waters  of  Flint  and 
Ocmulgee  Rivers,  and  from  East  Point  to  Jonesboro  makM  a  wide  bend  to  the  eaat. 
Therefore  the  position  I  have  described,  which  had  been  well  studied  on  paper, 
was  mj  first '  objective.*  It  gave  me  *  interior  lines,'  something  our  enemy  had 
enjoyed  too  long,  and  I  was  anxious  for  once  to  get  the  inside  track,  and  therefore 
my  haste  and  desire  to  secure  it*' 

On  the  29th  of  Augnst  commenced  a  movement  which  will 
always  remain  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  our  war  for  soldierly 
skill,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Every  thing  worked  to 
a  chann.  The  various  corps  moved  like  mechanism  over  the 
appointed  roads.  On  the  Slst,  Howard,  on  the  right,  had  reached 
Jonesboro ;  Thomas,  in  the  centre,  was  at  Couch's ;  and  Scho- 
field,  on  the  left,  was  near  Rough  and  Ready. 

Nothing  was  then  left  for  the  enemy  but  to  oome  out  and 
attack  Thomas,  and  this  he  did  most  furiously  and  repeatedly 
with  the  corps  of  Lee  and  Hardee.  Bat,  aft»r  a  desperate  con- 
test, the  enemy  fell  back,  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  fully  three 
thousand  men,  four  hundred  being  left  dead  on  the  field. 
Thomas  and  Schofield  were  already  tearing  up  the  railroad 
below  Jonesboro;  but  all  our  columns  were  ordered  to  be  at 
that  point  by  noon  of  September  1st.  Davis's  Corps  was  ready, 
and,  at  four  p.  m.,  joined  to  Thomas's  line,  assaulted  and  carried 
the  enemy's  entire  position,  capturinff  nearly  a  whole  brigade, 
with  its  general,  and  eight  guns.  The  enemy's  loss  in  this 
engagement  was  nearly  five  thousand,  of  which  over  two  thousand 
were  prisoners.  It  was  Hood's  final  struggle ;  his  communica- 
tions were  cut  and  his  cause  lost  The  same  night,  he  retreated 
from  Atlanta,  blowing  up,  according  to  Sherman,  "  vast  maga- 
zines and  stores,"  besides  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one  cars^ 
the  latter  loaded  with  ammunition ;  nineteen  heavy  guns,  three 
hundred  muskets,  and  many  stores,  fell  into  oar  nands.  Oar 
losses  in  these  engagements  were  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men.  At  daybreak,  our  army  pursued  Hood  to  Love- 
joy's^  thirty  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  where  he  was  strongly 
tbrtihed ;  but  the  campaign  was  over,  and  our  troops  moved 
slowly  back  to  Atlanta. 

So  was  Atlanta  won !  When  we  reflect  upon  the  enorraoas 
distance  traversed, — upon  its  rugged  and  defensible  character, 
it  bein^  nothing  less  than  a  penetration  of  the  entire  series  of 
parallel  Alleghany  ranges, — upon  the  strong  army  and  the  able 
general  of  the  enemy,  contesting  our  advance,  inch  by  inch, 
over  ground  entirely  known  to  them  and  unknown  to  us,  after 
years  of  preparation  in  roads  and  fortified  places, — upon  the 
fact  that  Sherman  was  obliged  to  rebuild  bridges  and  railroadi 
as  he  advanced,  and  protect  his  line  of  supplies  dl  the  way  from 
Kashville  to  Atlanta,  thres  hundred  miles  long, — ^upon  tlic 
dazzling  series  of  victories  onbroken,  save. at  KeueMW,  whuit 
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crowned  our  banners, — upon  the  miraculous  handlinff  of  troops, 
as  if  by  mechanism,  over  the  most  wretched  of  roads,  m  the  most 
impracticable  of  countries, — upon  the  skilful  and  extraordinary 
system  of  supplies,  of  food,  forage,  and  ammunition, — upon  the 
tremendous  aisparity  of  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  although  he 
fought  a  defensive  campaign, — upon  the  wonderful   tactical 

fenius  of  the  great  commander,  whether  on  the  march  or  in  the 
attle, — this  campaign  must  stand  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
history, 

^Napoleon's  first  Italy  campaign  was  something  like  it.  Tliere 
Napoleon,  marching  from  Southwestern  France,  threw  his 
troops  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  where  he  found  them,  along 
the  coast,  fighting  his  way  among  the  neighboring  mountains, 
like  Sherman  among  the  Alleghanies.  He  traversed  all  North- 
ern Italy,  but  was  forced  to  stav  his  troops  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Styrian  frontier,  whence  a  laint  glimpse  could  be  had  of  far- 
distant  Vienna,  a  city,  he  was  destined  never  to  reach.  In  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  campaign,  in  the  length  and 
boldness  of  the  march,  and  in  several  other  respects,  the  two 
campaigns  are  strikingly  similar.  But  not  as  to  success. 
Napoleon's  lines  of  communication  were  frequently  cut,  and  he 
was,  at  length,  obliged  to  fall  back,  step  by  step,  liaving  failed 
to  reach  Vienna*  his  objective  point ;  wnereas,  Sherman  fought 
his  way  through,  attained  what  he  started  for,  and  held  on  to 
it,  and  finally  made  it  a  point  of  departure  for  other  operations 
equallv  valuable  and  glorious. 

Ana  now  Sherman  gave  his  victorious  army  a  little  rest. 
"  Atlanta  is  ours,"  he  wrote,  "  and  fairly  won.  Since  the  5th 
of  May  we  have  heen  in  one  continued  hcUde  or  skirmidhj  and 
need  resty  But  he  himself  was  not  idle.  He  had  come  to 
Atlanta  to  stay,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  his  camp  in  order. 
The  enemy  had  fled  without  making  provision  for  nis  women 
and  children.  Sherman  ordained  tlmt  the  city  should  be  put 
in  condition  for  defence  at  once,  and  all  non-combatants  be 
removed.  He  proposed  to  send  all  who  desired  it,  together 
with  their  servants  and  effects,  within  Hood's  lines,  and  asked 
his  co-operation.  Hood,  while  accepting  the  proposition, 
characterized  the  measure  as  "  unpreceaentedj  studied  and  un- 
generoxAS  crueUyP  Sherman,  in  whose  composition  there  is 
nothing  of  cruelty,  but  much  of  unaifected  kindness,  mingled 
with  a  nigh  sense  of  justice,  was  deeply  touched  by  this  gratui- 
tous imputation,  whereupon  he  replied  to  General  Hood  in 
terras  well  calculated  to  end  the  wordy  conflict,  as  follows : — 

"  Gbnebal;— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
date,  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ball  and  Crew,  consenting  to  the  arrangements  I  had 
proposed  to  facilitate  the  removal  south  of  the  people  of  Atlanta  who  prefer  to  go 
la  that  direction.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  orders,  which  will»  I  am  satisfied, 
sccomplish  my  purpose  perfectly.  You  style  the  measures  proposed  'unpre- 
cedented,' andappeal  to  the  dark  history  of  war  for  a  parallel  as  an  act  of  'studied 
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and  ungenerous  craeltr.*  It  Is  not  unprecedented,  for  General  Johnston  himself 
Torj  wisely  and  properly  remoyed  the  families  all  the  waj  from  Dalton  down,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  Atlanta  should  be  excepted.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  dark  history  of  war  when  recent  and  modem  examples  are  so  bandy.  You 
yourself  burned  dwelling-houses  along  your  parapet,  and  I  hsre  seen  to-day  fifty 
houses  that  you  have  rendered,  uninhabitable  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  your 
forts  and  men.  Tou  defended  Atlanta  on  a  line  so  dose  to  the  town  that  every 
cannon-shot  and  many  musket-shots  from  our  line  of  investments^  that  overshot 
their  mark,  went  into  the  habitations  of  women  and  children.  (General  Hardee  did 
the  same  at  Jonesboro,  and  General  Johnston  did  the  same  last  summer  at  Jack- 
son, Mississippi  I  have  not  accused  you  of  heartless  cruelty,  but  merely  instance 
these  cases  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  could  go  on  and  enumerate  hundreds  of 
others,  and  challenge  any  &ir  man  to  Judge  whid^  of  us  has  the  heart  of  pity  for 
the  families  of  a  'brave  people.'  I  say  it  is  a  kindness  to  these  families  of  Atlanta 
to  remove  them  now  at  once  from  scenes  that  women  and  children  should  not  be 
exposed  to;  and  the  brave  people  should  scorn  to  commit  their  wives  and  children 
to  the  rude  barbarians  who  thus,  as  you  say,  violate  tbe  laws  of  war,  as  iUustrated 
in  the  pages  of  its  dark  history.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  ask  you  not  to 
appeal  to  a  just  Ood  in  such  a  sacrilegious  manner, — you,  who,  in  the  midst  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  civil  war, '  dark  and  cruel  war,'  who  dared 
and  badgered  us  to  battle,  insulted  our  flag,  seiied  our  arsenals  and  forts  that  were  left 
in  the  honorable  custody  of  a  peaceful  ordnance  sergeant,  seised  and  made  prisoners 
of  war  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  people  against  negroes  and  Indians, 
long  before  any  overt  act  was  committed  by  the  (to  you)  hateful  Lincoln  govern- 
ment, tried  to  force  Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  the  rebeluon  in  spite  of  themselve& 
falsified  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  turned  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed 
ships,  expelled  Union  families  by  the  thousand,  burned  their  houses,  and  declared 
by  act  of  your  Congress  the  confiscation  of  all  debts  due  Northern  men  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered.  Talk  thus  to  the  marines,  but  not  to  me,  who  have  seen  these 
things,  and  who  will  this  day  make  as  much  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and  honor  of 
the  South  as  the  best  bom  Southerner  among  you.  If  we  must  be  enemies,  let  us 
be  men,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  propose  to-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hypocritical 
appeals  to  Gk)d  and  humanity.  God  will  Judge  us  in  due  time,  and  He  will  pro- 
nounce whether  it  be  more  humane  to  fight  with  a  town  full  of  women  and  the 
fanulies  of  a  '  brave  people'  at  our  back,  or  to  remove  them  in  time  to  plaoes  of 
safety  among  their  own  friends  and  people." 

Sherman  is  a  "  rude  jouster"  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  sword,  and  Hood  did  not  wisely  to  engage  him  thus.  Hood 
h«Mi  been  so  badly  whipped  by  Sherman  that  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  civil  or  amiable;  he  was  disappointed,  angry,  and 
proud ;  he  had  been  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  hold  Atlanta, 
and  turn  all  Sherma^h's  successes  into  a  Moscow  disaster,  as 
Davis  had  vainly  promised  for  him,  in  his  celebrated  Macon 
speech,  that  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  women  and  children 
of  that  famous  city,  was  disagreeable  to  contemplate,  and  in 
making  his  ungenerous  accusations  against  Sherman,  he  con- 
sulted his  wounded  pride  rather  than  his  judgment.  It  has  its 
parallel  in  the  incidents  of  the  capture  ot  Fort  Donelson. 
When  Grant  had  reduced  that  stronghold  to  the  point  of  cap- 
ture, Buckner  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  an  armistice  and 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation ;  to  which  Grant  instantly  replied,  "  No  terms  except 
immediate  and  unconditional  surrenoer  can  be  accepted,"  and 
added,  "I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works." 
Buckner  characterized  Grant's*  course  in  the  premises  as  both 
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"ungenerpns"  and  "ungracious;"  bnt  nevertheless  Grant  was 
right,  and  his  soldierly  bearing  and  manly  words,  on  that  occa- 
sion, commend  him  alike,  as  the  gentleman  and  the  soldier. 

When  Sherman  first  learned  that  Johnston  had  been  relieved 
by  Hood,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
exchange  Johnston  for  Hot>d.  Jeff.  Davis  could  not  have  done 
me  a  greater  favor.  I  regard  Joe  Johnston  as  the  best  strate- 
gist in  the  Confederate  army^  Hood  has  more  dash,  but  has 
only  moderate  ability.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we  will 
soon  have  a  chance  to  try  him." 

So  heavy  was  the  stress  of  war  upon  the  abandoned  women 
and  children  of  Atlanta,  that  the  mayor  of  that  doomed  city, 
with  others,  appealed  to  Sherman  to  revoke  his  orders  in  regard 
to  their  removal,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  order,  which  he  did  in  tne  following  sensible 
and  most  exhaustive  letter : — 

<*  HXAD  QUABTBBS  MZLITiJiT  DlVIBIOir  07  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  ) 

Ik  the  Field,  v 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  12,  1864.     ) 

**jAXBa  U.  Calhoun,  Mayor;  £.  E.  Rattson  and  a  C.  Wells,  representing  Citj 
Council  of  Atlanta : — 

"GENTLEMBir: — ^I  haye  jonr  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to 
revoke  my  orders  remoTing  all  the  inhabitants  from  Atlanta.  I  have  read  it  care- 
fully, and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the  distress  that  will  be  occasioned 
by  it;  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order,  simply  because  my  orders  are  not  desigpied 
to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  the  Aiture  struggles,  in  which 
millions,  yea,  hundreds  of  millions  of  good  people  outside  of  Atlanta  have  a  deep  inter- 
est We  must  have  Ptfoee,  not  only  at  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To  secure  this, 
we  must  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  happy  and  favored  country.  To 
stop  war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  that  are  arrayed  against  the  laws  and 
Constitution  which  all  must  respect  and  obey.  To  defeat  these  armies,  we  must 
prepare  the  way  to  reach  them  in  their  recesses,  provided  with  the  arms  and  instru- 
ments which  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  purpos& 

"  Now,  I  know  the  vindictive  nature  of  our  enemy,  and  that  we  may  have  many 
years  of  military  operations  from  this  quarter,  and  Uierefore  deem  it  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  prepare  in  time.  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent 
with  its  character  as  a  home  for  famiUes.  There  will  be  no  manufactures,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture  here  for  the  maintenance  of  families,  and  sooner  or  later  want 
will  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go.  Why  not  g^  now^  when  all  the  arrangements  are 
completed  for  the  transfer,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending 
armies  wiU  renew  the  scene  of  the  past  month  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  such  thing  at  this  moment;  but  you  do  not  suppose  that  this  army  will  be  here 
tUl  the  war  is  over.  I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  cannot 
impart  to  you  what  I  propose  to  do;  but  I  assert  that  my  mihtary  plans  make  it 
neoessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I  can  only  renew  my  offer  of  ser- 
vices to  make  their  exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
You  cannot  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I  wilL  War  is  cruelty,  and  you 
cannot  refine  it ;  and  those  who  brought  war  on  our  country  deserve  all  the  oursea 
and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out  I  know  I  had  no  hand  in  making  this 
war,  and  I  kjiow  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  to-day  than  any  of  you  to  secura 
peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  division  of  our  country.  If  the  United, 
States  submits  to  a  division  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  till  we  reap  tha 
fate  of  Mexico,  which  is  eternal  war.  The  United  States  does  and  must  assert  ita 
authority  wherever  it  has  power;  if  it  relaxes  one  bit  to  pressure,  it  is  gone,  and  I 
ktiow  that  such  is  not  the  national  feeling.  This  feeling  assumes  various  shapes, 
but  always  comes  back  to  that  of  Union,  Onoe  admit  the  Union,  once  mora 
21 
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acknowledge  the  aathority  of  the  National  Goremment,  and  instead  of  deyoting 
jour  houses  and  streets  and  roads  to  the  dread  uses  of  war,  I  and  this  army  bacome 
at  onoe  your  protectors  and  supporters,  shielding  you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from 
what  quarter  it  may.  I  know  thai  a  few  individuals  cannot  resist  n  torrent  of  error 
and  passion,  such  as  has  swept  the  South  into  rebellion;  but  you  can  point  out,  so 
that  we  may  know  those  who  deaire  a  goyemment,  and  those  who  insist  upon  war 
and  its  desolation. 

**Tou  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  theae  terriUa 
hardships  of  war.  The^  are  ineyitable;  and  the  only  way  the  people  of  Atlanta 
can  hope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is  to  stop  this  war, — ^which 
can  alone  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error,  and  is  perpetuated  in  pride. 
We  don*t  want  your  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or  your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  any 
thing  you  have ;  but  we  do  want,  and  will  have,  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  That  we  will  have;  and  if  it  mvolyes  the  destruction  of  your 
improyements,  we  cannot  help  It  Tou  have  heretofore  read  public  sentiment  in 
your  newspapers,  that  liye  by  falsehood  and  excitement,  and  the  quicker  you  seek 
for  truth  in  other  quarters,  the  better  for  you. 

*'I  repeat,  then,  that,  by  the  original  compact  of  goyemment,  the  United  States 
had  certain  rights  in  Georgia,  which  have  never  been  relinquished,  and  never  will 
be ;  that  the  South  began  war  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  cnstom-housea,  fta. 
Ac.,  long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  installed,  and  before  the  South  had  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  provocation.  I  myself  have  seen  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
part  of  Mississippi,  hondreds  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  fleeing  from  your 
armies  and  desperadoes,  hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet  In  Memphis,  Vicksbuig, 
and  Mississippi,  we  fed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  flunilies  of  rebel  soldiers 
left  on  our  bEUids,  and  whom  we  could  not  see  starve.  Now  that  war  comes  home 
to  you,  you  feel  very  different;  you  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them 
when  you  sent  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  anmiunition,  and  moulded  shell  and  shot, 
to  carry  war  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  desolate  the  homes  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  good  people,  who  only  asked  to  live  in  peaoe  at  their  old  homes, 
and  under  the  government  of  their  inheritance.  But  these  comparisons  are  idle. 
I  want  peaoe,  and  believe  it  can  only  be  reached  through  Union  and  war,  and  I 
will  ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a  view  to  perfect  and  early  success. 

"  But,  my  dear  sirs,  when  that  peace  does  oome,  you  may  call  on  me  for  any  thing. 
Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last  cracker,  and  watch  with  you  to  shield  your 
homes  and  fiunilies  against  danger  from  every  quarter.  Now,  you  must  go,  and 
take  with  you  the  old  and  feeble ;  feed  and  nurse  them,  and  build  for  them  &  more 
quiet  places  proper  habitations,  to  shield  them  against  the  weather,  until  the  mad 
passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow  the  Union  and  peaoe  once  more  to  settle  on 
your  old  homes  at  Atlanta.    Yours,  in  haste, 

"W.  T.  Shbocav,  MB^or-OmardL** 

Wheeler  had  now  been  several  weeks  raiding  in  Sherman's 
rear,  and  was  re-enfqrced  bj  Forrest  and  Khoddj,  and  these 
intrepid  raiders  had  already  done  considerable  damage.  Sher- 
man soon  had  Bossean,  Steedman,  and  Granger  all  after  them, 
and  forces  from  Memphis  and  Vicksburg  co-operating.  The 
railroad  was  immediatelj  repaired,  the  tel^raph  restored,  when 
Sherman  made  such  combinations  as  to  expel  the  enemy  en- 
tirely from  Tennessee.  And  thus  ended  this  remarkable  cam- 
paign which,  according  to  the  London  Star,  '^  was  one  of  those 
victories  which  form  the  turning-point  of  great  wars." 

And  what  next?  This  will  appear  in  our  next  chapter,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Sherman's  Campaign  through  Georgia  to  the  Sea." 
It  will  there  be  seen,  how  Sherman,  in  <&iving  uie  rebel  army 
down  to,  and  out  of  Atlanta,  according  to  the  rebel  press  and 
tiie  London  Times,  was  '^  only  being  tolled  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion." 
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CHLOROFORM. 

BT  DB.  OHABLBS  a  BOXTBBAUOH. 

"  There  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makeSi 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  JE^sh^  reTiying.**-— SHAKflOPBABB,  OymheUM. 

BrKTON  quaintly  says  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy:" 
"  Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  physic  and  philoso- 
phy, yet  I  say  with  Didacns  Stella,  *  A  dwarf  standing  on  Ae 
shoulders  of  a  ^ant  may  see  further  than  a  giant  himself.' " 

What,  then,  is  the  likelihood,  if  the  mounted  individual  hap- 
pens to  be  another  intellectual  giant}  One,  for  instance,  of  the 
calibre  of  James  Y,  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh  ?  Will  not  the 
range  of  vision  be  proportionately  increased?  It  would  be  idle 
ana  unprofitable  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  probable 
adoption  of  chloroform  for  purposes  of  ansesthesia  if  the  way 
had  not  been  paved  for  Dr.  Simpson  by  the  American  dis- 
coveries of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  practical  application  of  those  properties.  Suffice 
it  for  us  to  know  that  he  had  that  illustrious  tripod,  Morton, 
Wells,  and  Jackson,  to  stand  upon,  and  that  it  was  from  an 
observatory  built  bv  their  hands  that  he  peered  far  into  the 
dim  and  shadowy  distance  for  some  volatile  agent,  which,  while 
it  should  wrap  the  sufferer  in  slumber  more  prcifound  than  that 
of 

"Poppy  or  mandregor% 
Or  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  this  world," 

should  be  more  energetic  in  its  action,  more  speedy  in  its  effects^ 
and  more  in  harmony  with  physiological  requirements,  than  the 
process  of  etherization. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  lethean  anodyne 
lees  mconvenient,  disagreeable,  and  otherwise  objectionable 
than  ether  mi^ht  be  found  in  liie  broad  domain  of  chemistry, 
this  indefatigaole  man  of  science  proceeded  to  experiment  in 
Ms  own  person  upon  all  volatile  liquids  or  gases  liKely  to  pro- 
duce insensibility  to  external  impressions.  Late  one  night, 
after  a  day  of  arduous  labor,  in  company  with  two  of  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Simpson  restimed  his  course  of  inhalations.  The  vapors  of 
various  substances  were  successively  inhaled  without  any  well- 
marked  effect.  A  bottle  of  chloroform,  till  then  more  of  a 
curiosity  upon  the  laboratory  shelves  than  an  article  of  utility, 
was  finally  tried  in  its  turn,  "  when  immediately,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  "  an  unwonted  hilarity  seized  the  party ;  thev 
became  bright^yed  and  very  happy,  and  conversed  with  such 
intelligence  as  more  than  usually  charmed  the  listeners  who 
Were  not  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.    But  suddenly  there 
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was  a  talk  of  sonnds  being  heard  like  those  of  a  cotton  mill, 
louder  and  loader ;  a  moment  more,  and  all  was  quiet,  and 
then — crash.  On  awaking,  Dr.  Simpson's  first  perception  was 
mental.  *  This  is  far  stronger  and  better  than  ether,'  he  said 
to  himself.  His  second  was  to  note  that  he  was  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  and  that  his  friends  were  confused  and  alarmed. 
Hearing  a  noise,  he  turned  around,  and  saw  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Duncan,  beneath  a  chair,  his  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  staring,  and 
his  head  half  bent  under  him,  quite  unconscious,  and  snoring 
in  an  alarming  manner.  Then  nis  eyes  overtook  Dr.  Keith's 
feet  and  legs  making  valorous  efforts  to  overturn  the  table,  or 
more  probably  to  annihilate  every  thing  that  was  on  it." 

This  discovery  was  made  in  1847.  Etherization  was  yet  in 
its  earlv  infancy.  Doubt  had  yet  to  be  overcome ;  vulgar  pre- 
judice nad  yet  to  be  removed.  The  fantastic  clamor  consequent 
upon  its  immediate  action  evoked  smiles  and  laughter,  but  the 
heavy  stupefaction  that  followed  gave  rise  to  distrust  and  pain- 
fal  apprehensions.  Occasional  fatal  results  increased  the  trepi- 
dation in  regard  to  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  the  professional  as 
well  as  the  popular  mind.  But  pain  is  an  object  of  such  un- 
conquerable dread,  even  among  those  who  have  fortitude  enough 
to  measurably  stifle  the  natural  expression  of  anguish,  that  the 
surgeon  persevered  in  the  use  of  his  mysterious  agency  with  the 
gradually  increasing  conviction  that  alarm  was  groundless. 

Yet  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  at  the  outset  an  objection 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  sin^Iar  and  ridiculous.  He  was  told* 
that  pain  has  both  its  moral  and  physical  uses,  that  it  is  a  salu- 
tary and  conservative  manifestation  of  life  force,  that  anasthe- 
tics  are  unwarrantable  luxuries,  and  that  theii'  employment  is 
a  wicked  escape  from  the  moral  good  that  accrues  from  suffer- 
ing, and  is  deliberately  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  We 
are  not  aware  that  sucn  a  position  is  considered  tenable  at  the 
present  day.  To  err  is  human ;  if  there  be  any  erring  in  this 
case,  it  is  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Lord  Bacon  said, ''  I  esteem 
it  the  office  of  a  phvsician  not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to 
mitigate  pain  and  dolors." 

Then  came  another  puzzling  question.  "In  other  times," 
remarked  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Harvard  University,  not  long  after 
the  introduction  of  ansesthesia,  "a  fear  of  pain  co-operated 
with  a  fear  of  death  to  resist  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the 
stronghold  of  disease.  In  the  annihilation  of  pain,  let  not  an 
equalforce  be  now  brought  to  bear  against  vitality  alone.  The 
balance  of  surgical  right  has  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the 
annihilation  of  an  element  whose  preponderance  may  be  truly 
said,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  have  turned  the  scale ;  and  years 
must  elapse  before  a  standard  of  expediency  can  be  adjusted." 
The  present  civil  contest  will  go  far  toward  elucidatmg  and 
determining  this  as  well  as  other  que^tionea  vexatm  which  inevi- 
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tabljr  spring  from  a  novelty  involving  so  many  serious  consid- 
erations. Neither  the  Crimean  nor  the  Italian  campaigns,  with 
all  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  statistical  facts  and  re- 
cords of  anaBsthesia,  have  definitively  settled  questions  which 
had  been  in  dispute  before  their  outbreak.  Guthrie,  for  in- 
stance, expresses  grave  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  administering 
chloroform  when  It  limb  is  badly  lacerated  near  the  body,  and 
the  resulting  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  the  nervous  shock  ex- 
hausting ;  while  Dr.  Snow,  an  acknowledged  authority,  says, 
**  A  state  of  great  depression  from  injury  or  disease  does  not 
contra-indicate  the  use  of  chloroform.  This  agent  acts  as  a 
stimulant  in  the  first  instance,  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
pulse,  and  enabling  the  patient,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  to  go 
through  an  operation  much  better  than  if  he  were  conscious." 
When  the  war  terminates,  and  its  accumulating  and  ripening 
experiences  are  gathered  into  that  treasure-house  now  in  course 
of  preparation  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General,  the 
ground  will  have  been  so  far  preoccupied  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
occasion  for  dispute. 

The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  sulphuric  ether 
and  chloroform  was  satisfactorily  determined  in  favor  of  the 
latter  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  excellent  sur- 
geons who  still  prefer  the  ether,  believing  that  its  administra- 
tion is  attended  with  greater  safety.  The  adoption  of  chloro- 
form in  the  army  was  based  upon  considerations  which  give  it 
•undoubted  claim  to  preference.  In  all  cases  a  far  less  quantity 
is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  therefore  presents 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and  also  of  portability,  which,  on  a 
march  or  during  an  engagement,  is  of  no  small  moment.  Its 
action  is  likewise  more  rapid  and  decisive,  and  its  effect  is  more 
complete  and  persistent.  Fewer  inspirations  suflSce,  and  the 
preliminary  stage  of  excitement  is  curtailed.  The  value  of  the 
time  thus  saved  to  the  surgeon  during  and  after  a  battle,  when 
the  wounded  are  crowding  upon  him,  when  the  need  of  his 
active  services  is  most  pressing,  when  every  moment  is  precious, 
and  delay  involves  the  life  that  is  steadily  ebbing  away  around 
him,  is  inestimable.  In  thousands  of  instances,  as  every  army 
surgeon  can  testify,  the  sufferer  has  been  narcotized,  subjected 
to  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  vessels  tied,  and  the  stump 
dressed  within  the  time  usually  requisite  for  the  full  effect  of 
ether.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
ether  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  inherently  more  dan- 
gerous. The  records  of  the  war  prove  abundantly  that  their 
allegations  are  unfounded  in  fact.  They  show  that  the  use  of 
a  preparation  which  is  perfectly  pure  and  uncontaminated  bjr 
the  presence  of  aldehyde,  or  any  other  of  the  poisonous  princi- 
ples to  whose  admixture  an  improperly^  prepared  article  is  liable, 
18  absolutely  safe  in  all  cases  in  which  its  use  is  clearly  not 
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contra-indicated,  and  that  fears  in  reference  to  its  undue  activity 
are  unfounded.  In  cases  of  mal-administration,  when  asphyxia 
results  from  criminally  reckless  or  ignorant  handling,  or  u-om 
the  sudden  and  fatal  aggravation  of  one  of  those  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  cardiac  or  pulmonary  systems  which  interdict 
recourse  to  aneesthetics,  the  unfortunate  termination  is,  ocBteriB 
paribusj  as  certain,  if  not  as  rapid,  from  the  abuse  or  injadicious 
use  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

These  facts  having  been  established,  the  importance  of  em- 
jjloying  chloroform  of  undoubted  quality  cannot  be  over-es- 
timated. Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has  shown  that  the 
deaths  originally  resulting  from  this  agent  were  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  some  compound  of  arayle,  tbe  hypothetical 
radical  of  fusel  oil,  the  poisonous  oil  of  whiskey.  Subsequent 
investigations  proved  that  the  methylic  as  well  as  the  amylic 
combinations  were  concerned  in  the  contamination,  togeuier 
with  chloride  of  elaile  and  other  chlorine  compounds,  sJcohol 
and  aldehyde.  To  obtain  chloroform — which,  as  our  chemical 
readers  know,  is  a  perchloride  of  formyle — free  from  impurity, 
it  must  be  prepared  from  unquestionably  pure  rectified  alcohol, 
to  be  diluted  with  water  when  used  for  distillation  from  chloride 
of  lime.  In  testing  a  doubtful  article,  the  appreciation  of  its 
density  will  not  detect  impurities  unless  they  are  present  in 
considerable  quantity.  Berths  has  suggested  means  for  their 
detection  which  are  equally  simple  and  reliable.  He  tells  us 
that  if  we  add  to  chloroform  which  contains  chloride  of  elaile  a 
little  potash,  we  transform  the  compound  into  chloride  of  ace- 
tyle,  the  presence  of  which  is  instantly  detected  by  its  nauseous 
odor.  For  the  detection  of  the  other  impurities,  especially  the 
alcohols,  which  occur  the  oftenest,  we  need  only  bruise  a  little 
bichromate  of  potash  in  a  small  qantity  of  chloroform,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  cnloroform  is  pure,  a  red- 
dish brown  precipitate  of  chromic  acid  occurs ;  if  not  pure,  the 
deposit,  and  frequently  the  fluid  itself,  assumes  a  green  color, 
due  to  the  presence  ot  sesquioxide  of  chrome. 

Fortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  service  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  chloroform  so  far  supplied  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army  has  been  free  from  the  taint  of  suspicion.  The 
criminal  avarice  which  risked  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  by 
the  transmission  to  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  adulterated  and 
factitious  medicines,  stimulants,  and  nutrients,  seems  to  have 
passed  over,  or,  at  least,  lightly  touched  this  matchless  anodyne. 
The  experience  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
associates  in  the  service,  with  whom  he  has  carefully  compared 
notes,  shows  that  among  many  thousand  cases  in  field  and 
hospital  practice,  they  have  not  witnessed  one  case  of  fatal 
chloroformization.  Undoubtedly  cases  of  asphyxia  have  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  favoring  an  unfortunate  issue,  which 
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will  be  reported  through  the  proper  channels,  bat  as  an  item  of 
personal  observation  and  inqairy,  cautioiislj  conducted  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war^  the  fact  is  deemed  worthy  of 
addition  to  the  recorded  summary  of  individual  experience. 
Often  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  operations  in  time  of  battle,  the 
anaesthetic  was  fairly  crammed — ^if  the  expression  be  admissi- 
ble— into  the  wounded  sufferer  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
totally  unwarrantable  in  other  situations,  and  when  the  opera- 
tion was  concluded  he  would  be  hastily  laid  aside  to  recover 
his  consciousness  at  his  leisure,  while  another,  in  turn,  was 
being  plunged  beneath  the  same  oblivious  condition.  But  they 
did  recover  invariably ;  and  if  in  other  hands,  of  whicli  the 
writer  has  not  become  cognizant,  the  vital  spirit  quietly  flitted 
away,  if  death  ensued  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  aoiministration 
of  chloroform,  and  not  of  hemorrhage  or  nervous  shock,  be  this 
our  answer  to  the  doubting  or  the  querulous :  Tiiousands  of 
useful  lives  have  been  saved  to  the  country  by  submission  to 
severe  operations  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  survived  the  shock  upon  the  sensorium.  Where 
chloroform  has  wrought,  in  a  single  instance,  a  transition  to 
that  dreamless  repose  from  which  t^ere  is  no  awaking  this  side 
the  grave,  it  has  prevented  a  thousand  others.  Every  year 
numbers  of  passengers  are  killed  by  railway  accidents,  but 
millions  are  safely  transported  by  the  same  conveyance.  Many 
a  shattered  hulk  of  humanity  which  would  have  expired  under 
the  withering  and  consuming  pain  of  an  operation  when  sus- 
ceptibility was  exalted  and  sensibility  intensified,  have,  with 
the  aid  of  this  sustaining  staff,  .come  back  from  the  very  verge 
of  the  death-shadowed  valley.  A  fact  so  convincing  is  approved 
by  reason  and  confirmed  by  experience. 
One  of  the  happiest  uses  to  which  chloroform  has  been  ap- 

?lied  during  the  war,  is  in  the  suppression  of  malingering. 
)ases  of  simulated  disability  almost  dailv  attract  the  attention 
of  the  medical  oflicers.  So  well  feigned,  sometimes,  are  these 
disqualifying  defects  or  infirmities,  and  so  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to,  as  to  deceive  old  army  surgeons  accustomed  to  trickery. 
But  through  the  involuntary  revelations  of  this  agency  the  ex- 
posure is  complete.  The  mute  have  been  betrayed  into  vocif- 
erous speech,  and  the  deaf  been  made  to  hear.  Anchylosed 
J'oints  and  binding  cicatrices,  which  had  stubbornly  resisted 
iexion,  have  suddenly  unfolded  of  their  own  accord.  Eheu- 
matism  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  and  old  adhesions  break  up 
before  an  exploration  is  made.  Numerous  cases  of  imposture 
thus  detected  have  been  restored  to  the  service,  which  other- 
^®i  hy  persistent  contitiuance  in  deception,  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  discharge. 

The  wise  man  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
(swx.    It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  great  inventions  and 
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discoveries  of  modern  times  have  been  dimly  foreshadowed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  for  centuries.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
but  re-discoveries,  or  new  applications  of  principles  understood 
in  remote  periods.  They  have  not  been  merely  outlined  or  im- 
perfectly realized  in  the  reveries  of  genius  or  the  vagaries  of 
insanity,  but  many  of  them  have  had  their  prototypes  vaguely 
shaped  in  the  laboratories  of  those  pioneers  in  scientific  investi- 
gation who  were  destined  to  grope  through  darkness  and  doubt, 
and  to  struggle  through  hunger  and  poverty  after  an  embodi- 
ment of  their  ideals,  and  finally  to  sink  beneath  the  dark  waters 
of  oblivion  before  they  had  given  their  grotesque  modellings 
"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  steam-engine,  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  the  stereoscope,  the  photograph,  the  aeronau- 
tics, auscultation,  table  turning,  and  spirit  rapping  have  all  had 
their  antecedent  presentments.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
gas  and  lucifer  matches  have  first  come  to  light  in  our  genera- 
tion. But  none  of  them  have  been  more  clearly  foreshadowed 
than  ansesthesia,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  its  actual 
practical  application  for  the  annulment  of  physical  sufiering 
should  so  long  have  escaped  attention.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Scythians  used  the  vapor  of  hemp-seed  to  induce  stupefac- 
tion and  counteract  pain.  Pliny  the  Elder,  in  describing  the 
soporific  power  of  the  mandragora,  says  it  was  used  "  before 
cuttings  and  puncturings  that  they  might  not  be  felt  (ante  sec- 
tiones,  punctiones(]^ue  ne  sentiantur)."  Dioscorides,  a  physician 
of  Cilicia,  gives  minute  directions  for  its  preparation  when  in* 
tended  to  be  used  "  to  cause  insensibility — ttolblv  dvcua^tfmavy 
to  produce  anesthesia — ^in  those  who  are  to  be  cut  or  cauter- 
izea."  Both  writers  describe  the  stone  Memphitis  as  an  effec- 
tive local  anaesthetic  when  powdered  and  dissolved  in  vinegar. 
Apuleis,  of  Madaura,  a  century  later,  uses  still  more  expressive 
language  in  favor  of  the  stupefactive  effect  of  manaragora* 
Even  the  Chinese,  more  than  sixteen  centuries  ago,  used  can* 
nabis  to  induce  insensibility  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations, 
as  is  proved  by  an  ancient  pharmacopoeia  preserved  in  the 
national  library  at  Paris.  Passing  through  the  intervening 
period,  we  find  numerous  authorities  whose  suggestive  observa- 
tions are  very  striking,  and  as  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own 
day,  we  find  this  significant  hint  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy : 
^'  As  nitrous  oxide^  in  its  extensive  operation,  appears  capable 
of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  witn  ad- 
vantage during  surgical  operations  m  whicn.no  great  effusion 
of  blood  takes  place."  Even  this  pregnant  suggestion  was 
made  half  a  century  before  the  idea  was  carried  into  practical 
execution. 

The  artificial  induction  of  sleep  by  medicated  potions  was  also 
a  favorite  idea  of  the  poets  ana  story-tellers  in  the  machinery 
of  romance  and  the  drama.    Its  ingenious  application  to  tM 
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plot  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  other  plays  of  Shakspeare,  indi- 
cates the  prevalent  notion  of  his  day  in  r^ard  to  its  practica- 
bility. Middleton,  in  his  tragedy,  "Women,  Beware  Women," 
published  in  1657,  pointedly  alludes  to  the  practice  in  ancient 
surgery.    In  Act  I V .,  Scene  1,  Hippolito  says : — 

''  m  imitate  Uie  pities  of  old  surgeons 
To  this  lost  limb ;  who,  ere  they  show  their  art, 
Oast  one  culeep^  thai  cut  the  diseased  partj'* 

Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  in  1803,  literally  anticipating  the  action 
of  chloroform,  expressed 'the  hope  "that  a  medium  would  be 
disoovered  that  should  suspend  sensibility  altogether,  and  leave 
irritability  or  the  powers  of  motion  unimpaired,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  pains  of  parturition."  Ether  inhalations  were  pre- 
scribed by  eminent  medical  practitioners  seventy  years  ago,  in 
the  treatment  of  catarrhal  affections,  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
hooping  cough.  But  all  these  investigators  stopped  at  the 
threshold,  instead  of  crossing  over ;  they  rested  under  the  shade 
of  the  tree,  but  neglected  to  pluck  its  fruit.  The  means  had 
been  provided;  the  instruments  were  within  reach.  Chance 
accomplished  that  which  human  sagacity  failed  to  perceive. 
It  was  with  aneesthesia  as  with  nearly  all  the  great  facts  and 
discoveries  of  natural  science.  They  have  been  the  result,  not 
of  logical  deduction,  but  of  a  fortuitous  chain  of  circumstancee. 
Only  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  etherization  startled  the 
civilized  world  by  the  novelty  of  its  claims.  Its  twin  minister, 
more  potent  in  the  subdual  of  pain,  loitered  behind,  that  the 
p>ul)lic  mind  might  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  comprehen- 
sion and  realization  of  its  heaven-bom  mission.  Who  can 
measure  the  aggregate  of  suffering  that  has  been  averted  within 
that  brief  period  ?  And  what  an  untold  amount  of  human 
anguish  might  have  been  spared  in  the  ages  that  have  been 
entombed  forever  1  It  was  not  until  1831  that  chloroform  was 
simultaneously  discovered  by  Guthrie,  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
Soubeiran,  of  jParis ;  but  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  ether 
were  described  by  Basil  Valentine  and  others  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  Many  of  the  narcotizing  inhalations  of  the 
ancients  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  nitrous  oxide  in  anaesthe- 
tic power.  The  "  spongia  somnifera"  of  Theodoric  is  quite  as 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1860  as  is  much  of 
the  lumber  with  which  it  is  encumbered.  Yet  they  all  "  died, 
and  left  no  sign." 

Why  so  peerless  and  priceless  a  mode  of  assuaging  pain  was 
so  long  witnheld,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  inquire.  It 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  that  inscrutable  economy  whose  ways  are 
past  finding  out.  If  the  boon  is  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
It  is  for  us  and  the  myriads  that  are  to  follow  to  acknowledge 
its  blessings  reverently  and  humbly,  and  to  experience  that 
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devout  sense  of  gratitude  wbicli  is  due  to  the  Good  Giver  for 
this  sweet,  oblivious  antidote,  this  child  of  Night  and  Lethe, 
this  ipapfuutov  vrinev^eg. 


GREAT  BATTLES  IN  HISTORY. 
No.  IV. 

ANTWEBP,  IVBT,  STBALSUKD,  BSKITENFELD. 

Thb  progress  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  increasing  value 
attached  to  the  employment  of  artillery.  All  places  of  import- 
ance, as  regards  ma^itude  or  situation,  were  carefuUy  fortified ; 
and  even  comparatively  unimportant  posts  were  provided  with 
permanent  means  of  defence.  Instead  of  a  series  of  battles  in 
the  open  field,  between  numerous  bodies  of  men,  the  results  of 
winch  were  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  nations,  a  campai^ 
came  often  to  determine  little  more  than  the  possession  ox  a 
town  or  two  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  hostile  parties.  From 
the  necessity  also,  real  or  supposed,  of  placing  garrisons  in 
nearly  every  town  or  castle,  the  armies,  when  occasionally  thef 
did  encounter  each  other,  consisted  often  of  numbers  so  small 
as  to  be  of  little  avail  but  to  exhibit  the  superior  skill  of  the 
successful  general,  or  the  superior  prowess  of  his  followers. 
What  has  been  stated  will  apply  generally  to  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  commencement  oi  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  age 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or,  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  down 
to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  improvements  in  the  art  of  war 
began  to  be  made  more  rapidly  than  before. 

The  present  essay  will  illustrate  these  remarks,  and  prepare 
our  readers  for  a  more  systematic  and  more  interesting  study  of 
the  essays  which  are  to  succeed  it. 

Siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Parma,  from  July  Ist,  1684,  to  August  17th,  1585. 

In  the  course  of  tne  contest  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  carried 
on  against  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he  resolved  to  gain 
possession  of  the  citj  of  Antwerp,  on  wnich  that  of  the  whole  of 
brabant  may  be  said  to  have  depended,  supplied  by  it,  as  this 
province  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  com  imported  from 
Zealand.  Antwerp  was,  besides,  the  usual  place  of  meeting  of 
the  provincial  delegates, — the  point,  therefore,  whither  the  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  look  for  direction  in  their  conduct. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1684,  die  Duke  of  Parma  concentrates, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  the  forces  at  his  disposal, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  ten  thousand  infantry  and  seven- 
teen hun(&ed  cavalry,  but  all  of  them  veteran  troops.    The  city 
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Spamardamm  TnopsofihBLowOfwntruii 


contained,  at  the  period  in  question,  a  population  of  eighty-five 
thousand ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  general  to  compel  its 
surrender  rest  chiefly  on  the  slow  operations  of  famine.  Ho 
encamps  with  a  part  of  his  army  at  (A  A)  near  Beveren.  With 
another  part  of  it,  Count  Ernest  von  Mansfeld  does  the  same  at 
Stabroek  (B  B^,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Scheldt.  Detach- 
ments of  Spanish  soldiers  are  stationed  at  intervals  alon^  the 
same  side  of  the  river  to  guard  the  dikes  and  accesses  to  it  in 
that  quarter.  Forts  Lief  kenshoeck  and  Lillo  are  occupied  by 
the  ]N  etherlanders. 

Bv  a  sudden  attack  on  the  former  of  these  forts,  it  falls  into 
the  nands  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  soon  afterwards  eveij  other 
position  is  abandoned  to  them  by  the  enemy  on  the  Flemish  side 
of  the  river. 

Fort  Lillo,  on  the  contrary,  is  vigorouslv  defended  by  a  brave 
and  experienced  commander,  Odet  de  Teligny.  The  Spanish 
officer,  Mondragon,  who  had  constructed  it  originally  by  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva,  besie^d  it  in  vain 
during  three  weeks,  when  he  retired  from  before  it,  after  having 
suffered  a  loss  of  two  thousand  of  his  men. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Parma  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  both 
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of  Forts  Lillo  and  Lief  kenshoeck  (see  their  positions  indicated  on 
the  plan),  it  would  have  been  sufficiently  easy  for  him  to  inter- 
cept the  navigation  between  Antwerp  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Sciieldt.  Now,  however,  he  resolves  to  attain  his  object  by  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  this  river,  where  it  bends  and  is 
narrowest,  near  Calloo,  and  he  directs  the  forts  or  redoubts  St 
Mary  and  St.  Philip  to  be  erected  (see  plan)  to  protect  the  bridge 
while  building. 

During  the  execution  of  his  orders  the  Duke  attacks  the  for- 
fied  town  of  Dendermonde,  situated  between  Ghent  and  Ant* 
werp,  and  takes  it  with  its  citadel  after  a  siege  of  onlv  eleven 
days,  on  which  the  important  citv  of  Ghent  also  capitulates,  to- 
gether with  Vilvorde,  Herenthals,  and  Willebroek ;  and  Ant- 
werp is  thus  cut  off  from  all  commimication  with  Brussels  and 
Malmes.  By  the  capture  of  Ghent,  the  Spaniards  acquire  a 
rich  provision  of  cannon,  wagons,  ships,  or  boats,  and  building 
materials  for  the  projected  bndge. 

By  these  events  Antwerp  is  restricted  in  looking  for  assistance 
to  ZoalsLJxd  alone,  and  its  hope  of  escape  from  the  grasp  of  Spain 
rests  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  ^alanders  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  or  their  power  to  co-operate  in  de- 
stroying it  after  its  comj^etion. 

TTie  defences  of  the  city  are  superintended  by  the  burgomaster 
St.  Aldegonde.  Before  the  amval  of  the  Spaniards,  he  causes 
several  additional  redoubts  to  be  raised  around  it,  the  older  for- 
tifications to  be  repaired,  and  the  dikes,  which  prevent  the  waters 
of  the  Wester  Schelde  from  flowing  upon  the  territorv  of  "Waes, 
to  be  pierced,  so  as  to  inundate  this  whole  region.  IBut  diasen- 
sions  prevailing  among  the  authorities,  hinder  the  plans  of  St 
Aldegonde  from  being  frdly  carried  into  effect. 

Whilst,  in  Antwerp,  the  throwing  of  a  bridge  over  a  stream 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  deep,  is  re- 
garded as  impossible,  and  even  an  object  of  ridicule,  the  Duke 
of  Parma  has  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  Forts  St.  Mary  and  St.  Phihp  have  been  constructed, 
they  are  furnished  with  cannon  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
men engaged  with  the  bridge.  The  masts  of  the  lai^est  vessels 
are  then  selected  for  frammg,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  a  solid  piece  of  carpenSy,  styled  an  estacadej  and  consti- 
tuting a  bridge  wide  enough  for  eight  men  to  pass  along  it 
abreast.  In  tnis  manner  me  width  of  the  river  has  been  re- 
duced eleven  hundred  feet.  But  there  still  remains  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  feet,  which  must  be  left  open  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  water^  and  which  is  intendea  to  be  occupied  by  a 
bndge  of  boats.  In  the  mean  time,  a  temporary  platform,  pro- 
vided with  artillery,  is  placed  at  eadi  extremity  of  the  estacade^ 
to  the  fire  of  which  every  vessel  ascending  the  river  to  the  dty, 
or  descending  from  it,  must  necessarily  be  subjected. 
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The  Duke  of  Parma  profits  by  the  inundation  of  the  territory 
of  Waes  to  have  the  vessels,  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession 
by  the  capture  of  Ghent,  conveyed  as  far  as  Kupelmonde.  There 
he  causes  the  left  dike  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  pierced  through,  and 
has  them  brought  to  Burcht,  thence  to  the  inundated  grounds, 
and  again  in  the  direction  of  Calloo  to  the  Scheldt.  Odet  de 
T61ignjr  endeavors  in  vain  to  oppose  this  undertaking  with  the 
fleet  oi  Antwerp.  He  arrives  too  late  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, but  takes  a  position  on  the  dike  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  other  vessels  from  Ghent. 

A  sufficient  number  of  vessels  has  not  yet  been  provided  to 
enable  the  bridge  to  be  completed.  The  Duke,  therefore,  orders 
a  canal  to  be  constructed  from  the  moor  near  Stacken,  by  way 
of  Beveren  and  Verebroek.  By  this  canal  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  west  of  the  Scheldt  is  brought  into  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  Spanish  camp,  which  is  thus  henceforth  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  boats  and  provisions  that  may  be 
wanted.  iMotwithstanding  the  near  approach  of  winter,  the 
labors  on  the  bridge  are  diligently  ]^ushed  forward,  and  their 
completion  early  in  the  followmg  spring  secured. 

Aoout  the  Ist  of  December  the  Duke  of  Parma  made  a  formal 
Bunamons  forthe  surrender  to  him  of  Antwerp.  This  was  promjptly 
rejected,  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  on  account  of  the  hopes  just 
.then  entertained  of  aid  to  be  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
England.  Such  aid.  however,  came  not ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  the  people  of  Antwerp  encountered  a  severe  loss  in 
the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  the  brave  Odet  de  T^ligny,  on  a 
mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted  to  expedite  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Zealanders  in  their  behalf. 

The  bridge  of  the  Spaniards  having  been  flnished  in  March, 
1585,  as  had  been  expected  by  them,  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
ninety-seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  especially  assigned  for  its 
defence,  togetner  with  a  fieet  of  forty  armed  vessels.  In  these 
circumstances,  intelligence  was  received  in  Antwerp  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Antwerpers  would  speeaily  have 
followed  their  example,  had  it  not  been  at  length  announced  to 
them  that  the  naval  armament  from  Zealand  was  coming  up 
the  Scheldt. 

Count  Justin,  of  Nassau,  its  commander,  exhibited  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  ability  which  was  calculated  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
the  citizens.  He  lost  no  time  in  battering  the  walls  of  Fort 
laefkenshoek,  and  then  carrying  it  by  storm. 

It  is  now  thought  at  Antwerp  that  the  proper  time  had  come 
for  making  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  and  then  to  procure, 
by  means  of  the  Zealand  fleet,  a  renewea  supply  of  provisions. 

Two  large  fire-ships  had  been  constructed  at  Antwerp  by 
Frederick  Gianibelli)  an  Italian,  which  it  was  intended  should 
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be  preceded  against  the  bridge  by  thirty-two  smaller  Tessels, 
conveying  only  firfeworks.  These  were  to  advance  in  four  sepa- 
rate mvisions,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  create  a 
snccession  of  false  alarms  to  occupy  and  fiitigne  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  also  to  place  them  in  a  position  most  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  real  nre-ships. 

The  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April  was  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  Although  it  took  place  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  affl'eed  upon,  the  second  fb%-snip  attains 
successfully  the  bridge  of  boats,  whence  the  Spaniards,  encour- 
aged by  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  make  every  exer- 
tion to  thrust  it  by  means  of  poles,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
Duke  is  forcibly  conveyed  by  tnose  who  immediatelV  suiround 
him  in  the  direction  of  Fort  St  Mary,  where  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  when  a  terrible  explosion  is  heard  to  have  taken  place. 
He  is  thrown  down  with  every  one  about  him,  and  remains  for 
several  minutes  insensible. 

The  injury  caused  by  the  explosion  was  very  great.  The 
waters  of  the  river  were  violently  disturbed  down  to  their  low- 
est depths.  They  were  thrown  l)eyond  its  banks  and  the  nei^- 
boring  dikes ;  and  all  the  fortifications,  situated  on  either  side 
of  it,  were  covered  several  feet  deep  with  water.  Almost  all 
the  timber-work  of  the  left  bank,  to  which  the  fire-ship  had  at- 
tached itself,  as  also  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  together  with 
every  thing  that  was  upon  it,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown 
into  the  air.  More  than  eight  hundred  men  perished  in  various 
ways ;  and  the  Duke  himself  escaped,  as  it  were,  only  by  a 
miracle.  Nothing  seemed  to  hinder  any  longer  the  passage  of  the 
Zealand  fleet  from  lief  kenshoek  up  the  stream  to  Antwerp. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  was  heard  in  the  city.  St.  Ald^onde 
sent  several  ^^eys  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  the  condition  of 
the  bridge.  They  were  instructed,  if  they  should  find  that  it 
had  been  destroyed,  to  communicate  the  fact  bv  a  signal,  and 
then  to  sail  to  Lillo  in  order  to  set  the  Zealand  neet  in  motioUi 
so  that  a  combined  attack  m^  be  made  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ters on  the  enemy's  works,  nut  the  commanders  of  the  vessels 
which  had  been  dispatched  were  wanting  in  the  courage  required 
for  approaching  near  enough  to  their  object,  and  returned  to 
Antwerp  with  the  report  that  the  brid^  was  yet  uninjured. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  in  the  mean  time  exceedingly  diliffent 
in  giving  it  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  being  so ;  and  on  the  third 
day  from  the  explosion,  a  small  boat,  coining  from  Ullo,  passes 
under  the  bridge,  and  announces  at  Antwerp  both  the  injury  it 
had  received,  and  its  speedy  reparation.  In  this  manner,  the 
Duke  succeeds  in  ^dning  time  for  restoring  frilly  the  damage  in* 
curred,  and  supplying  from  the  neighboring  garrisons  hia  loss 
of  men. 

Discouraged  by  some  other  frnitleBB  attempts  to  reopen  the 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Zealanders  resolve  to  give  up  en- 
tirely this  design,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  instead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  dikes  between  Stabroek  and  Antwerp,  by  which 
the  country  is  protected  from  the  waters  of  the  Osterschelde,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  approach  to  Antwerp  with  flat-bottomed  boats. 

Pirst  of  all,  the  Antwerpere  judge  it  expedient  to  pierce 
through  the  Cauwenstein  dike,  extending  from  Fort  La  Croix, 
near  the  Scheldt,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stabroek.  But  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  in  order  to  repel  every  attack  in  this  quarter, 
has  been  careful  to  have  five  redoubts  constructed  along  this 
line.  These  redoubts  are  occupied  by  fresh  troops,  under  the 
orders  of  experienced  chiefs,  and  provided  with  cannon,  and 
famished,  besides,  with  palisades,  rendering  access  to  them 
more  difficult. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  having  intrusted  the  guarding  of  the 
bridge  to  Count  Mansfeld,  transfers  himself  to  Stabro^  to  the 
east  of  the  river. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ketherlanders  have  broken  through 
the  dike  extending  along  that  side  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  whole  of  the  coimtry  situated  north  of  the  dike  of  Can- 
enstein.  A  joint  attack  upon  this  is  next  concerted  between 
the  authorities  in  Antwerp  and  the  Count  of  Hohenlohe,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Zealand  fleet.  The  latter  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
agreement.  On  perceiving  the  expected  signals  in  the  direction 
ot  the  city,  he  approached  the  dike,  and,  disembarking  the  troops 
which  he  conveyed,  made  a  general  assault  upon  the  redoubts, 
taking  two  of  them.  He  was,  however,  eventually  deprived  of 
the  advantages  at  first  obtained,  through  the  failure  of  the  Ant- 
werp flotilla  to  co-operate  with  nim,  as  had  been  promised,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

A  renewed  attempt  is  appointed  to  be  made,  both  against  the 
dike  and  the  bridge^  on  the  16th  of  May,  1585.  Not  fewer  than 
two  hundred  vessels  are  to  be  emploved  against  the  former,  and 
new  machines,  contrived  by  Giambelli,  are  destined  to  blow  up 
the  latter,  or  at  all  events  to  hold  in  check  the  portion  of  the 
Spanish  troops  there  posted  for  its  protection. 

While  the  fleets  of  the  Netherlanders  approach  the  dike  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  it,  their  land  forces  m)m  the  north  obtain 
possession  of  the  part  of  it  comprehended  between  the  redoubts 
before  captured  by  them.  Here  they  intrench  themselves,  and 
a  bloody  contest  ensues.  And  they  succeed  in  conveying  over 
the  dike  a  transport  vessel,  after  having  lightened  it  of  its  load. 
Instead  of  prosecuting  the  advantages  which  he  has  obtained. 
Count  Hohenlohe  pro^eds  triumphantly  to  Antwerp,  where  he  is 
reeeived  amidst  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

Before  long  the  Duke  of  Parma  arrives  at  the  dike  with  a 
re-enforcement  of  men  and  cannon.  His  presence  revives  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Spaniards.    After  five  unsuccessfrd  as- 
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saults  on  one  of  the  redoubts  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy,  they  regain  possession  of  it. 

The  tide  at  length  beginning  to  ebb,  the  hostile  fleets  are  con- 
strained to  retreat,  and  the  victory  rests  with  the  Duke.  His 
loss  in  this  ouarter  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  men; 
that  of  the  Netherlanders  to  about  two  thousand.  More  than 
thirty  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  Antwerp,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  attempts  which  were,  on  the  same  day,  made  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  were  fruitless. 

A  general  discouragement  now  pervades  the  minds  of  the  be- 
sieged, aggravated  hj  the  want  of  provisions  and  by  the  informa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  city  of  Mecheln  having  been  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  authorities  are  forced  by  the  people  to  capitu- 
late on  the  17th  of  August,  1585. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  III.,  the  last  king  of  France  of 
the  house  of  Yalois,  a  formidable  combination,  denominated  the 
League,  had  been  organized  in  that  country,  at  the  head  of 
which  was,  first,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and,  subsequently,  the  Duke 
of  Ma^enne,  and  which  had  obliged  the  king  to  throw  himself 
at  last  into  the  arms  of  the  Huguenots,  or  trench  Protestants, 
to  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  authority.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
styled  Henry  IV.,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne.  Mavenne,  who  was  in  possession  of  Pans  and  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom,  resisted  his  accession  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  and  only  awaited  the  promised  assistance 
of  Spain  to  attack,  and,  as  he  confidently  hoped,  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  and  royal  army.  At  lengtL  Alexander  Famese, 
Duke  of  Parma,  sent  Count  Egmont  to  him  from  the  Nether- 
lands with  eighteen  hundred  cavalry ;  and  he  now  determined 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Dreux,  twenty  miles  north  of  Chartres, 
then  besieged  by  Henry  IV. 

Battle  of  IvRY,  fought  on  the  lith  of  March,  1590,  between 
Henry  IV.,  of  France  and  the  troops  of  the  League,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Maye^ne. 

Heniy  had  raised  the  si^e  of  Dreux  immediately  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  Buke  of  Mayenne,  and  no  time  was 
lost  by  the  hostile  forces  in  coming  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Ivry,  between  the  rivers  Eure  and  Iton.  The  royal  army  con- 
sisted of  eight  thousand  infantry  and  twenty-five  hundrM  cav- 
alry, with  SIX  pieces  of  cannon ;  that  of  the  League  to  thirteen 
thousand  infantry  and  thirty-nve  hundred  cavSry,  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon. 

a  a  and  J  J  on  the  plan  represent  positions  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  army  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  ddis  that  of 
the  opposite  party  on  the  same  day. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  order  of  battle  of  the  former  is  (d) 
fonr  hundred  arquebusiers,  (e)  two  hundred  cavalry  under  the 
orders  of  the  Marshal  d'Aumont,  (f)  eight  hundred  arquebusiers 
in  two  divisions,  (ff)  two  hundred  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of 
IContpensier,  (A)  two  hundred  cavalry  under  the  Baron  de 
Biron,  (i)  one  thousand  infantry  in  two  divisions,  (k)  six  hun- 
dred cavalry  in  five  lines  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
king,  (Z)  thirty-two  hundred  infantry  in  eight  divisions,  (m)  four 
hundred  light  cavalry  in  two  divisions,  under  the  Count  d'Au- 
vergne  and  the  Ohevalier  Givry,  and  n  n  denote  the  six  can- 
non ;  0  denotes  five  hundred  cavalry ;  j?,  twenty-four  hundred 
Swiss ;  and  ;,  three  hundred  cavalry,  composing  the  reserve, 
under  the  Marshal  Biron.  A  chain  of  light  troops  (rr)  covers 
the  front  of  the  nosition. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne's  army  is  drawn  up  in  a  concave  line 
as  follows :  «,  is  three  thousand  infantry  in  two  divisions ;  f, 
three  hundred  German  cavalry ;  Uy  eight  hundred  infantry ;  Vj 
six  hundred  light  cavalry  in  two  divisions,  before  the  right 
wing,  imder  the  orders  of  the  Chevalier  de  ICosne ;  Wy  five  hun- 
dred German  cavalry;  a?,  thirty-four  hundred  infantry;  y,  ten 
hundred  Walloon  lancers  under  Count  Egmont;  -?,  five  hundred 
cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  person ;  a',  four  hundred 
Spanish  arauebnsiers  on  horseback ;  f^,  forty-two  hundred  in- 
fantry, one  naif  of  them  Swiss  and  the  other  French ;  c?',  four 
hundred  German  cavalry ;  d\  sixteen  hundred  infantry  in  two 
divisions ;  and  e'  denotes  the  four  cannon.  A  chain  of  light 
troops  (jf)  covers  the  front  of  the  position. 
Vol.  IIL— 22 
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Before  the  battle  hegan,  Henry  IV.  is  recorded  as  having 
ridden  along  the  lines  of  his  army,  calling  out  to  his  soE 
diers,  "  When  you  fail  to  see  any  standards  dirolayed,  rally 
around  the  white  crest  of  my  helmet ;  you  will  always  find  it 
on  the  way  of  honor  and  fflory."  It  commenced  with  the  disr 
chai^  of  the  artillery  on  Doth  sides.  The  troops  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Kosne  suffer  a  considerable  loss,  whereupon 
he  orders  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left  wing  of  the  royausts 
at  A.  Marshal  d'Aumont  encounters  him  at  B,  and  obliges 
him  to  resume  his  position.  The  German  cavaliy,  which  had 
advanced  from  t  to  the  support  of  De  Bosne,  are  broken  by  a 
charge  of  the  light  cavalry  of  Givry  and  Auvergne  from  their 
position  at  m.  These,  then,  carry  disorder  into  the  centre  of 
the  army  of  the  League,  but  are  at  length  driven  back  by  Count 
Egmont  to  D,  who  is,  in  his  turn,  forced  to  fall  back  by  the 
Baron  de  Biron  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  (ffy  h)  to  the  post 
originally  assi^ed  to  him. 

For  a  considerable  time  occupied  with  restoring  order  in  hia* 
centre,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  now  only  puts  his  squadrons  in 
motion.  And  Henry  I V.^  after  another  short  address  to  his 
men,  leads  them  forward  himself. 

The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  and  Egmont  and  his  troops 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  The  king  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  order  up  to  his  assistance  his  entire  reserve  under  the 
Marshal  de  Biron.  At  this  crisis  the  result  was  still  doubtful, 
when  Count  Egmont  fell,  shot  by  a  pistol-ball.  This  might  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  decide  the  day  in  favor  of  Henry. 
But  about  this  moment  his  standard-bearer,  severely  wounded, 
was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  from  the  field,  and  the  soldiers  were 
exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  a  young  knight  with  a 
white  crest,  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  who  was  mistaken 
by  them  for  the  latter.  In  this  emergency,  Henry,  taking  oflF  his 
helmet,  exhibited  his  well-known  countenance  to  his  followers, 
and,  with  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  excited  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  entnusiasm.  Nothing  could  any  longer  resist 
their  valor,  and  the  victory  was  decided. 

Some  attempts  were  indeed  still  made  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne, after  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry,  to  maintain  the  content 
with  infantry.  The  Swiss  troops  oppose  to  the  enemy  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  but  at  length  lay  down  their  arms  on  perceiving 
themselves  to  be  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  a  boay  of  Ger- 
mans, refusing  to  do  the  like,  are  for  the  most  part  cut  down. 

The  army  of  the  League  takes  to  flight  in  two  different  direc- 
tions— one  portion  of  it  on  the  route  to  Chartres,  under  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  other,  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
upon  Ivry,  where  it  passes  the  River  Euue,  destroying  the  bridge 
behind  it,  and  marcning  afterwards  on  Mantes.    JBarricades  had 
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been  thrown  up  at  Ivry,  and  were  stormed  bj  the  Marshal  de 
Biron  upon  his  arriyaL 

All  the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  defeated  troops  are  taken, 
and  they  lose  also  three-fourtlis  of  their  original  number,  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  or  drowned  in  the  Eure.  The  loss  in- 
curred by  the  royal  army  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  men. 

Other  Dattles,  fought  and  won  in  the  same  chivalrous  spirit  as 
that  of  Ivry,  have  conferred  an  undying  renown  on  Henry  of 
Navarre.  !But  independently  of  the  bravery  and  prowess  re- 
peatedly displayed  by  him,  he  ranks  as  a  general  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  contemporaries, — with  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
with  Coligni,  with  Oonde,  and  with  Maurice,  of  Nassau, — in 
introducing  a  higher  decree  of  order  and  discipline  among  the 
soldiers  of  an  army,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  And  we  may  conclude  our  notice 
of  the  battle  of  Ivry  by  noticing  the  far  greater  importance  then 
attached  to  cavalry  than  to  infantry,  in  a  serious  and  open  con- 
test with  an  enemy,  an  importance  thenceforth  destined  grad- 
ually, for  a  time  at  least,  to  diminish. 

Siege  of  Stealsund,  from  the  13th  of  May  to  the  4th  of 
Auffust.  1628. 
At  tne  period  in  question,  Stralsund  was  one  of  the  Hanse 
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towns,  although  acknowledpng  the  feudal  superiority  of  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania.  The  &nperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  IL, 
deemed  it  to  be  expedient  to  place  a  garrison  of  his  troops 
within  its  walls.  An  expedition,  should  one  be  thought  desi- 
rable, mi^ht  then  be  fitted  out  from  its  harbor  against  Sweden, 
whicn  had  furnished  less  or  more  of  encouragement  and  aid  to 
the  German  Protestants  during  the  first  ten  years  (of  the. so- 
called  Thirtjr  Years'  War)  of  their  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
against  the  miperial  authority. 

To  accomplish  this  design.  General  von  Amim  was  ordered 
to  approach  the  city  with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  that  general  pitched  his  camp  at  a  a  a, 
and  made  the  requisite  demand  to  be  admitted  into  the  place. 
A  negative  reply  naving  been  promptly  given,  he  next  endeav- 
ors to  attain  nis  object  by  the  stratagem  of  asking  for  a  pas- 
sage through  the  city  of  one  thousand  cuirassiers  and  five  com- 
panies of  loot  soldiers,  to  be  embarked  thence  for  the  island  of 
xlu^en.  And  this  request  being  also  revised  him,  he  seizes  pos- 
session of  the  small  island  of  Daenholm,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
a  small  body  of  Danes  that  the  magistrates  of  Stralsund  had  taken 
into  their  pay. 

The  latter,  exceedingly  irritated  at  this  proceeding,  having  in 
vain  required  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  island,  lost  no 
tiihe  in  commencing  hostilities  against  its  captors,  who  were 
veiT  soon  reduced,  by^  the  want  of  provisions,  to  the  necessity  of 
embarking  for  the  neighboring  island  of  Bu^n. 

In  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  May  the  Imperial- 
ists, by  means  of  a  surprise,  obtain  possession  of  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  city,  at  B  and  S,  situated  before  the  Knieper  and 
the  Franken  gates.  But  they  are  expelled  from  them  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  mormng,  witn  loss. 

The  citizens  of  Stralsund  are  not  a  little  encouraged  bv  these 
events,  as  also  by  the  arrival  of  munitions  of  war  and  other  aid 
gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Kine  of  Denmark, 
and  of  several  vessels  from  the  south  of  Europe  laden  with  pro- 
>ision8. 

On  the  17th  of  May  a  part  of  the  Imperial  army  encamps 
near  h  &,  in  the  vicinity  or  the  Frankindamm,  and  intrenches 
itself. 

A  written  conununication,  in  the  handwriting  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  ffing  of  Sweden,  is  received  at  Stralsund  on  the  18th, 
encouraging  t&  inhabitants  to  perseverance  in  their  efforts  at 
resistance,  promising  them  aid,  and  presenting  them  with  a 
vessel  laaen  with  gunpowder.  Some  Danish  troops,  too,  with 
cannon,  arrive  on  the  same  day ;  and  these  last  are  mounted 
on  the  walls  without  delay.  The  Imperialists,  in  the  mean 
time,  erect  the  works  (coc)  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  city 
and  against  the  island  of  Daenholm,  and  do  the  like  at  ddy  on 
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the  western  side.  From  these  works  a  vigorotis  cannonade  is 
maintained,  and  it  is  replied  to  with  equal  efficiency. 

In  the  night  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  the  Imperial- 
ists make  simultaneous  attempts  to  storm  the  Franken,  Knieper, 
and  Hospital  gates,  at  A,  G,  and  H,  but  are  repulsed,  by  the 
discharge  of  grape-shot,  at  all  these  points.  They,  however,  ob- 
tainpossession  of  the  redoubt  at  S  S,  but  are  expelled  from  it 
by  Captain  Chemnitz  on  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day. 
The  loss  incurred  in  these  contests  by  the  Imperialists  was  so 
great  as  to  induce  General  Amim  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  in  order  to  bury  the  dead. 

On  the  25th  of  May  two  companies  of  Scots  and  one  of  Ger- 
mans, six  hundred  men  in  all,  sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
arriye  in  Stralsund.  Their  commander.  Colonel  Hoik,  is  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command  in  the  city.  Hostilities  are 
continued  for  some  days  without  any  marked  successes  on  either 
side. 

Four  more  companies  of  Scots  arrive  on  the  29th,  and  the 

Kte  of  the  Hospital,  so  called,  is  vehemently  bombarded  by  the 
iperialists  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  but  without  serious 
injury  being  done. 

About  this  time  there  arrives  a  present  from  the  king  of 
Sweden,  consisting  of  one  hundred  oxen,  one  hundred  tons  of 
powder,  and  six  twenty-four-pounders. 

The  bombardment  of  the  city  continues.  It  receives  a  re-en- 
forcement of  two  hundred  Danish  soldiers  on  the  4th  of  Jime, 
and  another,  three  days  afterwards,  of  two  hundred  Danish  sol- 
diers, together  with  nfty  artillerists,  six  cannon  and  a  mortar, 
and  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  The  Imperialists  prose- 
cute their  works  of  intrencnment,  endeavoring  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ponds  which  surround  the  city ;  but 
they  everywhere  encounter  obstacles  to  their  progress  fix>m  the 
sorties  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Imperialists  construct  the  redoubt 
e  on  the  dike  (damm)  of  the  ^joieper,  at  the  distance  of  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  works  of  the  besieged. 

On  the  25th,  the  Council  of  Stralsund  concludes  a  formal 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  engages  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city  against  alT  enemies ;  and  on 
the  same  day  six  hundred  Swedes  enter  the  place,  under  Colonel 
Bosladin. 

Two  days  after  this,^  the  Duke  of  Friedland  (the  celebrated 
Wallenstem)  arrives  with  nine  thousand  men  beiore  Stralsund. 
A  portion  of  them  encamp  at  ff^  and  cannonade  the  redoubt 
atT. 

In  the  morning  of  the  28th,  three  r^ments  of  Imperialists 
make  a  fierce  assault  from  tibe  Frankendamm  {c  cS  upon  the  re- 
doubt at  (S).    The  besieged  are  driven  as  far  as  tne  gate  of  the 
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dt J,  but,  when  re-enforced,  they  retake  the  redonbt  In  this 
contest,  which  was  the  most  sanguinary  one  during  the  siege, 
the  loss  of  tiie  Imperialists  amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand 
men. 

On  the  29th,  this  redoubt,  after  another  seyere  conflict,  is 
again  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  who  remain  in  possession  of  it. 
(j&eat  consternation  now  pervades  the  city,  and  it  is  abandoned 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  female  population  who  embark 
for  Sweden. 

Negotiations  are  entered  upon  by  the  two  parties  on  the 
second  day  of  July,  which  lead  to  no  result.  The  bombardment 
is  resumed  on  the  following  day,  and  endures  twenty-four  hours 
without  interruption.  On  the  5th  an  armistice  is  concluded, — 
one,  however,  bttle  respected  by  either  party.  On  the  9th  and 
10th  of  July  fresh  re-enforcements  arrive  in  the  city  from  Den- 
mark. 

Stralsund  being  open  on  the  sea  side  to  supplies  of  men  and 
provisions,  Wallenstein  at  length  only  hopes  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it  by  negotiation  or  stratagem.  He  quits  the  besieginfi^ 
army  on  the  15tn  of  July,  leaving  me  negotiations  to  be  directed 
by  General  Amim. 

On  the  18th  of  Jnly,  two  thousand  Swedish  auxiliaries,  under 
Oolonel  Leslie  and  Coimt  Brahe,  arrive  in  Stralsund ;  and  on 
the  19th,  a  sortie  is  made  from  the  city  by  the  Franken  gate  (A), 
by  means  of  which  the  redoubt  at  S  is  once  more  recovered  from 
the  enemy.  In  this  contest  the  newly-arrived  Swedish  troops 
eminently  distinguished  themselves. 

The  Imperialists  gradually  withdrew  their  artillery  fr^m  the 
works  about  the  city,  and  retired  fit>m  its  vicinity  on  the  24th 
of  July. 

Their  loss,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  siege, 
has  been  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  ei^t 
hundred  infantry  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry. 

At  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  against  the  Poles,  which  absorbea  the 
plater  portion  of  his  attention.  This  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1629,  through  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland  ;  and 
he  was  then  at  liberty  to  direct  the  forces  at  his  disposal  against 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ana  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  Germany  from  the  oppressionB 
of  the  Imperial  government.  He  landed  m  the  island  of  Bngen 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1630,  with  an  army  of  Swedes  re-enforc^ 
by  several  regiments  of  Scots  which  ne  had  taken  into  his 
service.  His  advance  into  Germany  was  for  a  time  compara- 
tively slow.  The  Protestant  princes,  having  heretofore  Deen 
unfortunate  in  their  resistance  to  the  emperor,  hesitated  to 
encounter  the  risks  of  another  insurrection  against  him.    But 
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a  treaty  of  alliance  was  at  length  concluded  between  Gustavns 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  latter  engaging  not  to  come  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation  with  Austria,  excepting  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  And  the  hostile  armies  then 
did  not  delay  long  m  coming  into  conflict. 

Battle  of  feEEiTBNFELD  (near  Leipsick),  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1631,  between  the  Imperial  general,  Field-Marshal  Tilly, 
and  the  combined  Swedes  and  Saxons,  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  King  of  Sweden. 

Numerical  force  of  the  armies :  Imperialists,  twenty-one  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eleven  thousand  cavalry ;  Swedes,  eight  thou- 
sand infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  Saxons  eleven 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry. 

Count  Pappenheim,  who  had  been  sent  forward  with  two 
thousand  cavalry,  by  the  Imperial  commander-in-chief,  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy,  transcended  his  orders,  and  attacked  the  Swe- 
dish advanced  guard.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  superior  numbers,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  two 
thousand  additional  cavalry,  dispatched  to  his  assistance  by 
Tilly,  In  his  mortification  for  the  repulse  which  he  had  incur- 
red, he  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Fodelwitz  on  his  retreat. 

BATTLE  OF  BBBITBNFELD. 


JBREITENFELP  ^^^'^ifS 

The  allied  order  of  battle  is  as  follows :  G  fsee  plan)  denotes 
the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  resting  on  Poaelwitz,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Gustavus,  and  consisting  of  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  with  infantry  between  them ;  K  is  four  regi- 
ments of  cavaby,  also  with  intervening  infantry  in  the  second 
line,  under  General  Banner ;  H  denotes  Tour  brigades  of  infantry 
in  tne  centre,  under  General  Teufel ;  and  L,  three  brigades  be- 
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Und  them,  in  the  Becond  line,  under  Oeneral  Hepbnme ;  J  is 
five  r^;imentB  of  cavalry,  again  intennin^led  with  infantiy,  cm 
the  left  wing,  nnder  Gtenenu  Horn,  and  if  is  three  r^ments 
of  cavahy,  nnder  Colonel  Hall,  in  the  second  line ;  at  N,  behind 
the  centre  and  between  the  first  and  second  lines,  are  ten  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  constituting  the  first  reserve ;  and  at  O,  be- 
hind the  centre  of  the  second  line,  is  a  second  reserve,  comnoeed 
of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  on  the  extreme  left,  at  r^  the 
Saxons  are  posted  in  two  lines,  the  infantry  in  six  brigades,  and 
the  cavahy  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  nnaer  the  orders  of  the 
Elector  and  of  General  Amheim ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non are  distributed  in  firont  of  the  whole  army  (22),  in  fourteen 
batteries. 

About  noon  the  battle  is  b^on  by  a  heavy  cannonade  on 
both  sides.  Gnstavus  then,  seeking  to  gain  ground  with  hia 
right  win^,  is  vehemently  attacked,  in  front  and  in  flank, 
by  Pappemieim,  at  the  head  of  all  his  cavalrv.  This  attack  is 
again  and  again  repeated  without  success,  being  in  every  in- 
stance repelled  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry  intermingled  with  the 
cavalry  of  Gustavns.  A  forward  and  flanking  movement  of 
GenerSu  Banner,  firom  the  second  line,  at  length  puts  an  end  to 
its  repetition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Ftirstenberg,  on  the  right  wing, 
had  fallen  upon  the  Saxons ;  the  greater  portion  of  whom,  com- 
posed of  recently-levied  men,  onered  only  a  feeble  resistance. 
Fonr  of  the  older  raiments,  which  stood  their  ground  for  a 
time,  were  at  lengjth  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  Swedish  left  wing. 

Tillv,  now  desiring  to  complete  the  victory,  advanced  with 
the  infantry,  moving  at  the  same  time  towards  his  right  against 
the  Saxons  and  the  left  win^  of  the  Swedes.  By  this  move- 
ment, however,  he  was  necessitated  to  stop  the  firing  of  his  ar- 
tillery, and  a  certain  degree  of  disorder  had  spread  among  his 
men.  In  this  state  of  thmgs,  General  Horn,  who  commanded  the 
Swedish  left,  had  brought  forward  several  batteries  ftt>m  the 
reserve,  and  had  posted  them  in  positions  concealed  from  the 
enemy  by  cavalry.  Their  brisk  and  unexpected  fire  increased 
the  confasion  already  prevailin^g  among  the  latter ;  and  all  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Imperial  caviSry  to  advance  over  the 
ditches  in  their  way  were  frustrated  by  the  miry  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  counter  attacks  of  the  Swedes. 

Whilst  TUly  was  here  engaged  in  vain,  Pappenheim  had  been 
defeated,  and  driven  entirely  m>m  the  field  by  Baner.  Gnstavus 
now  directed  all  the  disposable  troops  of  ms  right  and  centre 
towards  his  left ;  and  with  these  he  seized  possession  of  the 
enemy's  stationary  batteries,  which  were  then  immediately 
turned  against  the  latter.  Although  cannonaded  both  in  front 
and  in  flank,  Tilly  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  retake 
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Lis  lost  artillery.  At  length,  first  his  infantry,  and  then  his 
cayalry,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  He  himself  sneceeded  in 
reaching  Halle  with  six  hundred  men,  and  there  indicated  Hal- 
beretadt  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  fogitives  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

We  find  the  losses  of  the  Imperialists  estimated  at  twelve 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  standards,  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  The 
Saxons  lost  two  thousand,  and  the  Swedes  one  thousand  men. 

The  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  by  the  Imperialists  were 
firsi^  their  failure  to  attack  the  Saxo-Swedish  army  in  its  pas- 
sage of  the  defiles  of  the  stream  of  the  Loberbach,  in  order  to 
assume  the  position  which  it  actually  held  during  the  battle ; 
secondly^  the  entire  absence  of  a  second  line  or  reserve ;  thirdly ^ 
the  unchangeable  position  of  their  artillery,  which  not  merely 
became  embarrassing  to  them  in  th^  attacks  they  made,  but  even 
positively  injurious  \f&wrthly^  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  in- 
curred after  their  dereat  of  the  Saxons,  enabling  General  Horn 
to  make  his  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  Swedish  left 
wing ;  and  lasUy.  the  want  of  unity  in  the  attacks  made  by 
their  generals,  wnile,  on  the  contrary,  the  Swedish  generals 
acted  throughout  in  the  most  entire  harmony  in  all  their  move- 
ments. 


SEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 
II. 

*       *       Then  a  soldier, 
FnU  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel  \ 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦  ^^ 

As  You  LmB  It. — ^Act  H.,  Scene  VIL 
nr  NEW  CLOTHEa 

"  What  is  an  Adjutant?"  she  asked. 

"  An  Adjutant?  Why,  an  Adjutant  is  a-a-sort  of  an — don't 
you  know  what  an  Adjutant  is  ?  I  thought  everybody  knew 
that?" 

Please  to  remember,  incredulous  sir  or  madam,  that  this  was 
in  the  first  year — ay,  in  the  first  six  months— of  this  present  war, 
when  you,  too,  probably,  were  as  ignorant  as  Mary  and  I,  and 
knew,  perhaps,  no  more  of  the  relative  importance  of  officers 
than  we  did.  For  I,  who  had  just  been  appointed  adjutant  of 
onr  regiment,  though  I  hardly  knew  what  my  title  meant,  felt, 
I  am  sure,  of  vastfy  more  consequence  than  does  the  worthy 
commander-in-chief  in  this  year  of  grace,  1865. 

"THie  Adjutant,"  I  continued,  "is,— ^rr-a-a  sort  of  assistant 
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to  the  Colonel,  you  know, — on  the  staff, — tliat  sort  of  thing. 
Don't  you  know }" 

"  Oh,  yes  I    How  nice  1     Like  General  Thomas." 

How  could  I  explain  that  the  very  new  Lieutenant  William 
Jenkins,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers, 
was  very  little  like  the  grizzled  Adjutant-Gteneral  of  the  Army 
whom  she  had  mentioned?  Women  vxjvCi  understand  those 
things,  you  see, 

Wnile  I  was  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  my  first  fever  in  the  hos- 
pital, "  our  boys,^'  as  we  used  to  call  the  regiment,  had,  for  the 
most  part,  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Bun  had  just  been  fizzled — ^you  can  hardly  say 
f  mighty  of  a  battle  into  which  a  mob  of  green  men  bulge  promis- 
cuously under  green  commanders,  and  out  of  which,  almost  before 
they  recover  from  the  first  terror  of  discharging  their  own 
muskets,  they  rush,  jabberiag  and  scared,  away  from  an  only 
less  frightened  enemy.  The  North  had  uprisen  again.  The 
last  of  Sie  Southern  sympathizers,  now  convinced  that  we  could 
not  subdue  the  South,  resigned  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 
General  Blankhed  had  nearly  stopped  giving  passes  for  ladies 
and  children,  and  Jews  and  sutlers,  and  spies  and  Baltimoreans, 
to  go  through  the  lines  to  Bichmond.  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  still 
in  Washington,  studying  for  the  part  of  lioness  by  playing 
jackal,  and  wheedling  facile  senators  with  her  best  light-comedy 
attractions.  The  country  still  believed  in  Sigel.  Strategy  was 
beginning  to  be  bom.  Washington  was  beginning  to  run  to 
sheds.  &  short,  it  was  the  August  of  1861,  just  after  the  first 
crisis  of  the  national  measles. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  just  fought  some  skirmishes  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  captives  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  omniscient  City 
of  Washington,  not  having  been  defeated,  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  presently,  as  he 
showed  himself,  mounted  on  a  handsome  charger  and  followed 
by,  I  may  say,  a  rather  seedy  staff — we  thought  them  grand 
enough,  however,  and  so,  indeed,  they  soon  became  I — we  all 
magnified  him  into  a  second  Napoleon.  All  but  Smallweed, 
our  melancholy  man,  now  promoted  to  be  quartermaster.  He 
and  Colonel  Heavysteme  used  to  have  high  words  on  the  subject 
''  Ah,"  the  honest  old  Colonel  would  say,  a  genuine  admiration 
beaming  in  his  eye,  '^  that's  your  sort  1  Tliat's  the  man  for  met 
We'll  just  go  anywhere  he  says.  Look  at  him,  gentlemen  1 
See  how  he  rides  1" 

The  Sceptic.  Hur.  Very  pretty.  Hoop-la !  What's  he  ever 
done} 

The  Mithuaiast.  Why,  he's  licked  the  enemy,  sir.  Tbit^s 
what  he's  done,  sir.  His  genius  is  equal  to  Napoleon'S;  or. 
He's  the  man  for  my  money  I 
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'  Yes,  9ir  I 
TUChrra,.    J  TJWb^o  discount  on  that ! 

The  Sceptic,  Ooiiiff  to  make  a  Napoleon  oat  of  a  man  because 

he  ain't  been  licked!    Well,  I'm  d -d !    Colonel,  I  thought 

you  had  more  sense  than  that.  There's  the  chaplain  there ;  he's 
never  been  licked,  either.  Why  don't  you  call  him  a  second 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  make  a  pair  of  'em  f  No,  air.  Show 
me  a  man  that^  done  something,  I  say,  and  don't  be  clapping 
on  all  sail  before  the  wind  blows,  in  this  sort  of  way. 

The  Enthueiaei.  What  a  man  I    Why,  gentlemen,  I  b'lieve 
if  th'  Angel  Oab'l  was  to  come  on  earth,  this  Smallweed  'd  say 
he  was  no  great  shakes,  after  all  1 
(Ah!    Hal 

The  Chorus.    <  D n  such  a  man,  anyhow  1 

\  &C.,  ifec. 

The  Sceptic.  (Puff.  Puff.)  Weill  I  don't  run  round  after 
every  oysterman  that  blows  a  tin  horn,  anyhow  I 

It  was  in  this  free  way  that  we  used  to  discuss  our  new 
general,  and  thus  that  we  used  to  think  of  him.  How  far  this 
spirit  of  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  that  made  us  almost  deify  the 
young  commander  who  hadn't  been  whipped,  has  since  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  this  and  other  officers  who  have 
certainly  had  some  merit,  if  not  what  we  so  hastily  as- 
cribed to  them,  and  who  might  have  been  useful  square  pegs 
if  we  bad  not  zealously  shoved  them  into  the  round  holes,  let 
some  recently -cradled  Macaulay  recite  for  our  amusement  and 
instruction  when,  deaf  and  toothless,  we  chump  over  the  mem- 
ories of  these  bloody  years  for  the  edification  of  our  grand- 
children, or  somebody  else's.    I  only  recall  facts. 

The  grand,  the  immortal  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  then  a 
paling  infant.  Indeed,  as  it  was  found  by  its  new  leader,  'twas 
little  more  than  a  few  scattered  regiments  cowering  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  hourly  fear  of  the  advance  of  the  then 
invincible  Beauregard,  and  busied  principallv  in  comparing  notes 
as  to  who  had  behaved  least  badly  at  JBull  Run.  There  were 
many  shameless  enough  to  use  those  two  terrible  epithets  as  a 
joke.  The  men  who  nave  since  thought  it  funny  to  say  "  How 
are  you  ^"  then  thought  it  exceedingly  funny  to  jeer  out  "  Bull 
Run  I"  or  often,  with  even  more  exquisite  wit,  "  Bully  Run !" 
It  was  a  merry  jest  Being  apropos  of  nothing,  these  funny 
dogs  made  it  apropos  of  every  thing.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  it  since  *'  Or  any  other  man?^  swept  over  this  once  happy 
land ;  but  I  think — ^yes,  I  think  '*  How  are  you  ^"  beat  it. 

Our  regiment  was  rapidly  recruited.  Colonel  Heavysteme  was 
personally  very  popular,  the  number  of  three  months'  men  from 
the  district  had  been  very  large,  and  the  scrofula  of  secession 
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had  about  run  its  course  among  the  men.  One  day,  while 
fumbling  among  some  blank  passes,  probably,  it  occurred  to 
old  General  Blankhed  that  he  might  as  well  order  us  across  the 
river.  So  as  we  had  been  quietly  forgotten  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  when  there  was  hurry,  and  as  there  was  now  none,  an 
aide  dashed  into  our  camp  about  one  o'clock  that  night,  with 
orders  to  the  Colonel  to  break  camp,  and  move  over  to  Arling- 
ton Heights  at  daylight.  As  soon  as  the  dear  old  fellow  got 
the  sleep  partly  out  of  his  eyes,  he  ventured  to  ask  the  excited 
young  aide  where  he  was  to  get  wagons.  He  didn't  know. 
What  was  up?  He  didn't  know.  Was  there  any  news?  He 
didn't  know.  To  whom  were  we  to  report  when  we  got  to 
Arlington  Heights  ?  He  didn't  know  that  either,  but  feebly 
•  suggested  "  commanding  officer."  "  So  the  order  says,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  but  who  is  he?  Where  shall  I  find  him?"  The 
The  A.  D.  0.  knew  not.    "  Hur,"  said  Smallw^ed,  sadly, 


'*  A  Ught  bine  670,  a  soldier  i 
A  feather  of  the  blae^  ^ 

A  doublet  of  the  Linoolu  green, 
Ko  more  than  this  70U  knew,  old  chap  ;'* — 

Etcetry. — Scott ;  and,  when  found,  make  a  note  on.  Say,  look 
here,"  addressing  the  retreating  figure  of  the  A.  D.  C,  stum- 
bling over  the  tent-cords  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  his  horse, 
*'  they  don't  let  you  go  about  much  alone ;  do  they  ?" 

Then  there  was  a  grand  discussion  as  to  wagons,  Smallweed 
insisting  that  twenty-two  wagons  would  do,  and  the  Colonel, 
supported  by  Dr.  reacack,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
A.  D.  C.  stumbling  over  his  tent-cords,  and  afterwards  backing 
his  horse  into  his  tent,  contending  for  thirty  as  absolutely 
necessary. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  raw  regiment  move?  We  had  reveille 
at  three,  and  an  excited  breakfast.  Then  there  was  a  scramble 
for  wa^ns  in  the  dark,  and  cries  of  teamsters,  and  cursing  of 
men  wno  had  jammed  their  fingers  between  hard  corners,  and 
whinnying  of  mules,  and  the  crackling  of  fires  lighted  by  the 
men  out  of  irresistible  wantonness,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
officers  and  sergeants,  and  the  barking  of  the  wagon-master's 
dog,  and  a  confusion  of  tongues,  advising,  ordering,  inmloring, 
cursing,  and  everything  done  in  a  hurnr  and  a  scuffle,  and 
as  wrong  as  could  be.  Just  about  raw  daylight,  when  every- 
body is  standing  about  fagged  and  worried,  remembering  the 
last  forgotten  odds  and  ends,  up  dashes  another  aide  with  a 
long  yeUow  envelope.  The  privates  crowd  round,  peering  over 
the  Colonel's  shoulder — remember,  this  is  1861,  and  a  green 
regiment.  *'  This  is  not  addressed  to  any  of  you,  gentlenoen,  I 
think,"  hints  the  Colonel,  pK>litely;  whereupon  iQl,  sare  the 
more  brassy,  edge  away,  trying  their  best  to  look  as  if  they 
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hadn't  been  doing  any  thing  wrong,  and  wouldn't  at  any  price. 
The  brassy  brazen  it  out,  and  audibly  suggest  that  some  people 
give  themselves  airs  all  of  a  sudden.     One  of  them  is  impudent 
enough  to  sin^  out  an  anxious  inquiry  respecting  the  price  of 
cheese,  in  allusion  to  the  honest  Goloners  former  business.    The 
yellow  envelope  contains  a  countermand.    We  loaf  around  in  the 
raw  dawn,  and  in  the  early,  feverish  morning,  awaiting  further 
orders,  ready  to  march  at  an  instant's  notice.     Such  are  our  new 
orders.    Some  of  the  men  go  to  sleep ;  others  become  furtiyely 
and  mysteriously  intoxicated ;  others  play  cards ;  others,  still, 
sing  songs,  in  and  out  of  tune.     Those  w*ho  cannot  sing,  sing 
the  most,  as  usual.    The  mules  kick  and  roll  over,  and  make  a 
terrible  row  generally.     The  teamsters  straggle  off,  and  come 
back  drunk  and  insolent.    No  further  orders  come.     The  ex- 
citement of  bein^  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  is  wear- 
ing off.     Only  nine  o'clock  ?    It  seems  like  five  in  the  afternoon, 
we  have  been  up  and  waiting  so  long.    We  begin  to  ache  with 
waiting.     Ten,  eleven,  twelve — ^all  the  hours  up  to  six — ^pass, 
and  no  order.    Most  of  the  drunken  men  are  sober,  and  some  of 
them  drunk  again.     Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  the  body  of  the 
poor  adjutant  quivers  with  fatigue.    So,  doubtless,  with  every  one 
else.    Smallweed  volunteers  to  ride  up  to  head-auarters,  and  see 
what's  the  matter.     The  Colonel  hesitates,  but  nnally  consents. 
While  he  is  gone,  we  dine  on  hard  tack — that  is,  those  of  us  who 
have  not  been  making  a  steady  lunch  on  hard  tack  ever  since 
breakfast-time.     It  is  dark  when   Smallweed  trots  back — I 
think  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  him  to  ride  at  a 
canter,  which  he  says  is  a  pace  only  fit  for  doctors  and  chap- 
lains— trots  back  with  the  news  that  old  General  Blankhed 
had  forgotten  all  about  us  1    Now,  however,  we  are  to  march  at 
once.     So  the  regiment  falls  in ;  the  train  starts ;  off  we  march, 
down  the  dusty  roads,  by  courtesy  called  streets ;  through  the 
wilderness  of  dust  they  call   "the  avenue;"  over  the  Long 
Bridge,  to  Arlington  Heights.    All  Washington  seems  to  turn 
oat  to  look  at  us  as  we  pass.    Sutlers'  wagons  follow  in  our 
wake,  selling  pies  to  the  stragglers.     It  is  ten  o'clock  and  pitch 
dark  before  we  arrive  at  our  destination.    No  one  knows  where 
we  are  to  encamp.    We  arrive  in  a  great  camp  of  soldiers. 
We  are  to  report  "  to  the  commanding  officer,"  says  our  order. 
Who  is  he  ?    Nobody  knows.    The  colonels  don't  know ;  one 
thinks  it's  General  Scott ;  a  New  York  colonel,  in  full  Zouave 
costume,  thinks  it  is  General  Sandford.      A  wagon-master 
guides  us  to  the  tent  of  some  second  lieutenant,  and  points  him 
out  as  the  commanding  officer.     "  Who  do  you  report  to  ?"  our 
Colonel  asks,  scratching  his  head,  perplexedly,  of  a  venerable- 
looking  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  seems  to  have  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war.     "  Nobody,"  is  the  answer,  gi'avely  enough, 
and  a  staggerer  it  is.     "  But  I  think,"  says  Grandfather  White- 
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head,  kindly,  "  I  think,  if  I  were  yon.  Colonel,  I  wonld  jnat  go 
into  camp  anywhere,  and  wait  till  they  ordered  me  away! 
That's  what  I  did,  and  I've  been  here  nigh  on  to  ten  days  1" 

Well,  we  scramble  into  camp,  somehow,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  we  remain  for  three  long  days,  unable  to  find  '^  the  Com- 
manaing  Officer."  No  human  ingenuity  suffices  to  nnravel 
the  mystery.  Presently,  the  Commanding  Officer  stumbles 
across  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  very 
undress  uniform,  and  a  singularly  dirty  shirt,  who  has  come  all 
the  way  from  Arizona,  where  he  commanded  a  company  of  at 
least  twenty  regulars,  to  command  a  division  of  volunteers  in 
the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  mind  is  nicely  arranged 
for  a  one-company  post.  He  raps  everybody  over  the  knuckles 
because  they  don  t  know  as  much  as  he  does,  finds  fault  with 
everything,  moves  our  camp  to  a  place  where  there  is  wood  and 
water,  instructs  the  colonel  in  tactics,  shows  the  men  how  to 
pitch  tents,  teaches  the  adjutant  how  to  solve  that  mystery  of 
mysteries,  a  "  consolidated  morning  report,"  corrects  the  quarter- 
master's papers  for  him,  inducts  me  commissary  into  the  art  of 
drawing  rations,  damns  the  surgeon  for  an  old  fool,  insults  the 
chaplain,  and  walks  off,  heartily  cursing  all  volunteers,  and 
intimating  his  decided  belief*  that  the  army  has  gone  to  the 
dogs  or  worse.  He  leaves  behind  him  every  one  astonished, 
many  disgusted,  but  all,  somehow,  instructed  in  something. 
Smallweed  took  to  him  instantly,  and  stoutly  defended  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  many.  !Brave  old  Pike !  The  division 
learned  to  know  and  respect  and  follow  you  in  spite  of  your 
roughness,  and  many  an  eye  was  damp  when  you  were  laid  in 
your  soldier's  grave  at  Fair  Oaks,  to  curse  us  no  more.  Brigadier- 
General  Richard  Pike,  whilom  a  captain  in  the  seventh  cavalry, 
one  of  the  "low  down  "  graduates  of  West  Point,  was  a  true 
soldier,  one  of  a  type  I  nave  often  met,  who  have  done  their 
work  and  passed  from  the  scene ;  some,  like  him,  into  their  grave, 
others  crowded  out  and  into  guiet  corners  by  the  rising  gener- 
ation, better  educated,  with  quicker  brains,  fitted  for  the  occasion. 
They  did  their  work,  I  say,  and  did  it  well.  They  taught  us 
green  volunteers  everything  we  know  of  the  thousand  indis- 
pensable details  of  service ;  how  to  cook,  how  to  eat,  how  to 
sleep,  how  to  be  soldiers.  They  worked  hard  and  zealously. 
That  they  could  not,  ordinarily,  rise  superior  to  pipe-clay,  came 
naturally  of  their  education  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  one- 
company  post.  The  company  fund  and  the  orderly  sergeant 
were  greater  in  their  eyes  than  all  the  strategy  Jomini  ever 
dreamed.  Over  them  and  through  them,  fed  by  their  instruction 
and  inspired  by  their  example,  those  of  us  volunteers  who  are 
worth  anything  have  become  what  we  are.  Let  us  own  it, 
thankfully. 

First,  we  were  in  Pike's  Brigade;  then,  as  the  troops  came  pour* 
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ing  into  Washington,  the  General  got  a  division,  with  onr  bri- 
gade as  a  part  of  it,  and  Brigadier-General  Isaac  Slnshmeyer,  an 
enterprising  New  York  yonng  lawyer,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tombs,  to  command  it.  What  a  change !  Mars  turned  shyster  I 
Here  is  his  first  order  from  life : — 

"HEA]>-QnxBTBBa,  SLUsmoTiB's  Brigade,  > 

"PlEE*S  DlYlSIOK,  Ablikqton  HeiohtS)  Ya^  Sept  30, 1861. ) 

« General  Orders  No.  1. 

"L  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Special  Orders  No.  28,  of  the  29th 
instant,  fVom  the  head-quarters  of  said  division,  and  of  the  unsought  commission 
80  flatteringly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  worthy  chief  magistrate,  the  undersigned 
hereby  assumes  command  of  the  above-named  brigade. 

"XL  His  staff  will  be  as  follows:— 

"  Captain  Israel  Salomans,  Assistant  AdJutant-GeneraL 

"  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Pidgeon,  Aide-de-Camp. 

"  Lieutenant  G.  Muggins,  Aide-de-Oamp. 

"  Captain  J.  Sheppard  J^Uch,  Conmiissary  of  Subsistence. 

"  Captain  Richard  Terpin,  Assistant  Quarter-master. 

"Surgeon  G.  Buster,  Brigade  Surgeon. 

"  HL  Soldiers  I  In  ^us  assuming  control  of  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  citizen* 
soldiery  ever  assembled  for  the  vindication,  disenthralment  and  maintenance  of  the  best 
government  ever  fVamed  by  man — ^the  government  of  Washington,  of  Kosciusko, 
of  Lafayette,  and  of  Buchanan — against  the  fVatricidal  assaults  of  the  most  wicked 
and  unnatund  rebellion  ever  hiaugurated  by  foul  treason,  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  your  general  should  declare  to  you'  his  fixed  and 
unalterable  purpose  of  leading  you  under  the  folds  of  our  starry  flag,  emblem  of  the 
oppressed  without  regard  to  nationality,  wherever  the  battle  rages  thickest,  until 
the  backbone  of  the  rebellion  being  broken,  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  rebel  in  arms 
opposed  to  us,  and  trembling  Europe  shall  again  wi^ess  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
Columbia  emerging  from  her  flery  ordeal  purified  in  the  furnace  of  civil  war,  with 
one  Constitution,  one  Flag,  one  People,  one  Destiny,  again  assuming  our  proud 
place  among  the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  holding  them,  in  the  world-famed  language 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  *  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends  I* 

"  Soldiers !  Tour  General  is  a  man,  not  of  words,  but  of  deeds.  I  am  here,  not 
to  write,  but  to  fight  Follow  me,  and  victory  is  ours.  Very  truly,  gentlemen, 
your  friend  and  servant, 

"  By  command  <^ 

"Bbioadier-Geniral  SLUSHMEYEB! 
"  Israel  Salohaks,  A.  A.  Gen.'* 

"Hur,"  says  Smallweed,  reading  it  over  the  Adjutant's 
shoulder ;  "  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  regular  Democratic 
Convention." 

"  Well,  now  that's  what  I  call  poot  nice,"  remarks  the  chap- 
lain.    "Le'ss  hear 't  again,  'gents." 

The  men  looked  blank  when  they  heard  it  rattled  off,  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  by  the  Adjutant,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
without  regard  to  punctuation,  after  the  most  approved  style 
which  I  had  by  this  time  managed  to  pick  up.  After  parade, 
they  tittered  and  joked  about  it  in  little  knots.  I  heard  the 
words  "  Gkimmon,"  and  "  Hail  C'lumby,"  more  than  once  as  I 
passed  the  knots.  Some  peaple  have  an  idea  that  common  men 
like  trashy  writing.  Well,  I  admit  they  like  dime  novels,  if  you 
please ;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  no  one  sees  through  the 
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rigmarole  and  blaster  of  a  political  general  quite  so  soon  as  the 
common  soldier. 

General  Pike  had  drilled  and  drilled,  and  instructed  and 
scolded  us  daily,  with  indefatigable  zeal.  Mounted  upon  a 
shaggy,  square-headed,  angular  beast,  innocent  of  the  curry- 
comb and  brush,  branded  with  a  scabby  "U.  S."  on  the  shoul- 
der, he  would  jolt  along  the  picket-line  with  his  arms  and  legs 
keeping  loose  time  to  the  disjointed  motions  of  Kosinante,  look- 
ing, himself,  for  all  the  world,  the  very  picture  of  a  shabby 
orderly.  I  see  him  now,  half  unshaven ;  his  tawny  hair  strag- 
gling into  his  eyes  and  ears;  the  vizor  of  his  old-fashioned 
forage  cap  turned  up  in  the  manner  adopted  by  our  cavalry  in 
'Texas ;  his  worn  and  faded  flannel  sack,  held  together  by  tar- 
nished buttons  in  worn  button-holes,  over  a  dirty  flannel  shirt, 
just  exposing  a  dirtier  paper  collar,  secured  about  a  brick-red 
neck,  ornamented  with  stray,  stubby  hairs,  by  means  of  an  old 
black  kerchief  tied  in  a  hard  knot ;  his  sword-belt  concealed  by 
his  coat ;  a  rusty  dragoon  sabre  of  the  heaviest  pattern  flying 
about  his  heels;  his  common  dragoon  trowsers  unequally  tucked 
into  a  pair  of  dirty  dragoon  boots,  several  sizes  too  large,  and 
ornamented  by  one  common  very  brass  spur,  originally  valued 
at  some  thirteen  cents,  including  the  strap  and  buckle.  I  said 
he  looked  the  very  picture  of  a  shabby  orderly :  surely,  never 
was  orderly,  dven  from  a  western  regiment,  so  shabby  I  And 
thus  he  would  jolt  along  the  picket-line,  stirring  up  a  sentinel 
here,  reprimanding  an  officer  there,  praising  one,  and  jeering  at 
another;  or  would  jog  across  the  wet  and  slippery  parade- 
ground,  laboring  to  teach  us,  laboring  harder  to  teach  our  com- 
manding officers,  the  mysteries  of  the  brigade  drill ;  working, 
indeed,  like  a  horse,  and  swearing  always  like  the  trooper  he 
was.  For  the  six  weeks  he  commanded  our  brigade,  I  think  he 
was  never  out  of  the  camp.  He  was  always  at  work,  trying  to 
straighten  things  out,  as  he  said.  Officers  and  men  came  to  see 
the  sterling  stun  whereof  he  was  made,  and  to  admire  his  honest 
worth,  while  they  could  not  resist  laughing  at  his  eccentricities, 
and  at  his  shabbiness.  Our  new  general  changed  all  that 
We  heard  of  him  occasionally  in  flatulent  orders ; — Smallweed 
used  to  declare  they  should  have  been  dated,  ^^JSead-^tuirterson 
the  Stump.^^  We  saw  him  once  at  a  review,  swelling  in  a  bran 
new  uni^rro,  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeous  staff,  looking-for  all  the 
world  like  so  man^  faro-dealers  at  a  masquerade.  Those  of  us 
who  frequented  Willard's,  and  enjoyed  the  squalid  pleasures  of 
Washington,  met  him  oftener ;  the  chaplain  oftenest  of  all,  I 
think.  We  heard  of  him,  also,  very  often,  through  the  vera- 
cious correspondents  of  the  Ifew  York  papers,  as  performing 
prodigies  of  labor  and  valor.  Fast  young  officers,  returning 
siekish  and  seedy  from  overstayed  leaves,  would  sometimes  bring 
extended  passes,  written  in  shaky  characters  by  our  new  Briga- 
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dicr,  and  would  wink  feebly  when  asked  how  and  where  they 
were  obtained.  Our  melancholy  quartermaster  used  to  call 
these  sprees  of  the  youngsters  Mevag  sturSj  and  would  laugh 
inwardfy,  as  though  that  were  the  best  of  jokes;  meaning  to 
hint,  I  fear,  that  at  least  one  wearer  of  these  ornaments  might 
have  been  a  partaker  in  the  rowse.  Ah,  well  1  Our  first  gen- 
eral was  a  soldier ;  this  one  proved  a  shyster,  as  many  another 
since.  How  he  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness  on  duty — it  was 
at  the  review  just  mentioned,  almost  the  only  occasion  whereon 
he  ever  did  any  duty  to  be  drunk  on, — ^how  he  was  reinstated, 
and  presently  dismissed  again  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy ; 
how  he  was  again  reinstated,  and  again  dismissed  for  cowardice 
and  drunkenness  (his  horse  being  struck  by  a  shell  in  some  little 
skirmish  into  which  General  Pike  forced  him  bodily,  he  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  was  nowhere  seen  until  some  of  our 
noen,  straggling  for  whiskey,  on  the  return  march,  found  him 
beastly  drunk  in  a  sutler's  shop,  miles  in  the  rear,  whereupon 
they  half  stripped  him,  and  handsomely  tattooing  his  body  with 
the  blackened  tips  of  their  ramrods,  tied  his  coat  round  an 
empty  whiskey  barrel,  and  rolled  him  into  the  ditch  to  sober); 
how  he  went  to  New  York,  and  became  a  prominent  politician, 
fearless  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the 
jjresent  imbecile  and  corrupt  administration;  how  he  was 
finally  elected  to  Congress,  and  dragged  through  the  mire  of 
immediate  capitulation  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  surrender 
and  a  corruption  of  all  the  States,  at  the  skirts  of  Benjamin  and 
Fernando:  what  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  oft-told  tale?  The 
days  when  we  thought  the  Five  Jroints  would  fight,  and  that 
shysters  could  command,  went  out  with  Fire  Zouaves  and 
their  kind,  witix  Slushmeyer  and  his  kind.  May  they  rot  in 
peace! 

All  that  long  winter  of  1861-3,  we  lay  in  our  tents  on  tho 
south^  bank  of  the  Potomac,  drilling,  reviewing,  discharging, 
recruiting,  getting  sick,  getting  well,  burying  those  who  never 
got  well,  killing  each  other  bv  accidental  discharges  of  pistols 
or  muskets,  fattening  the  sutlers,  feeding  the  hospitaU,  gam- 
bling, drinking,  swearing,  shirking,  working,  studying,  or  what 
not,  according  to  our  kind,  but  always  expecting  the  great  for^ 
ward  movement,  and  always  getting  ^disappointed.  Examining 
Boards  played  havoc  with  officers  who  couldn't  tell  what  five 
principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  how  lon^  a  day^a 
rations  for  y  men  would  last  z  men,  or  the  meaning  of  atramen- 
tariouB  or  geoponic  at  first  sight.  Courts-Martial  decimated  the 
devotees  of  Willard's,  One  second  lieutenant,  aged  fitly-seven, 
the  father  of  our  major,  resigned  for  fear  of  the  dreaded  Exam- 
ining Board.  Young  bloods  resigned  for  fear  of  courts-martial. 
Old  Surgeon  Peaoack  was  kept  busy  sending  men  to  the  hos-! 
pitals,  wnence  they  seldom  returned,  and  discharging  others  oft 
vounL—M 
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certificate  of  disability.  Dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  made 
their  appearance ;  noatal^  raged  fearfully.  Do  you  know  the 
disease  oetter  as  home-sichiesa  than  by  that  doctor's  Greek ! 
Some  went  home  on  leave;  others,  wvorites,  rushed  off  on 
recruiting  service,  which  in  those  days  was  better,  because  you 
could  stay  longer,  had  nothing  to  do,  got  your  expenses  paid, 
and  could  go  on  leave  afterward  f  Every  form  of  old-soldiering 
broke  out  sporadically,  and  had  in  turn  to  be  learned,  diagnosec^ 
prognosed,  and  treated  by  that  physician  of  the  moral  military 
diseases — the  Adjutant  I  had  first  to  learn  the  D^ing  Mother 
fever :  symptoms,  laziness  for  some  weeks,  with  occasional  attacks 
of  whiskey  or  cards — ^Willard's  often  makes  its  appearance. 
About  the  eighth  day  thereafter  I  usually  observe  a  letter  from 
sister  Jane  or  cousin  John,  casually  announcing,  among  other 
things,  that  "  mother  is  very  sick ;" — shortly  may  be  expected 
a  telegram  saying,  " Come  home  immediately:  mother  is  dying 
Lucy  — or  John,  perhaps.  The  treatment  varies,  according  to 
the  case.  Caustic  is  sometimes  employed  with  success.  Tnen 
there  came  the  Buined  Business  lever,  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  ho  is  to  lose  fabulous  sums  unless  he  starts  for  home 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Where  these  fevers  are  aborted 
by  successful  treatment,  the  Sick-Family-Dead-Parents-and- 
Absconding-Partner  choh'c  frequently  succeeds,  and  is  odea 
known  to  rage  with  great  fury.  Letters  and  telegrams  may  be 
expected  in  great  numbers,  but  to  the  practised  eye  these  symp- 
toms need  cause  little  alarm.  If  the  treatment  has  been  skil- 
fully selected  and  firmly  adhered  to,  the  patient  may  be  con&- 
dently  expected,  within  a  very  few  days,  to  show  symptoms  of 
convalescence,  or  else  to  enter  npon  the  third  stage  of  the  fever, 
that  of  apyrexia,  or  resignation :  he  may  now  be  discharged. 
Curious  are  the  ways  of  the  shirks ! 

We  were  beginning  to  show  ourselves.  Those  oflBcers  who 
meant  to  make  something  were  b^inning  to  re<;^ver  from  the 
first  bitter  mortification  of  having  their  ignorance  exposed  by 
General  Pike,  and  were  studying  with  a  will,  tactics,  r^nla- 
tions,  books  of  instruction,  military  history,  military  biogra^y, 
and  a  mort  of  weak  translations  from  the  French,  beside.  The 
backs  of  these  began  to  straighten,  even  unto  occasional  stiff- 
ness, and  the  chests  to  widen.  Their  clothes  fitted  them  better, 
and  were  more  neatly  brushed  and  cleaned  than  formerly.  The 
regimental  staff  laid  aside  one  morning  the  dark-blue  shoulder- 
straps  and  gold  cord,  which  their  tailors  had  persnaded  them 
were  the  appropriate  ornaments  for  officers  of  their  exalted 
rank.  Card-playing  with  the  men  began  to  disappear,  and  the 
captains  to  occupy  tents  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
orderly  sergeants.  One  day  the  non-commissioned  staff  left  the 
Colonel's  mess,  and  set  up  on  their  own  account.  '^  The  boy^ 
began  to  be  "  the  men.'^   "  How  are  youj  Pktb,"  passed  into 
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«  H7  y\  cap.,^  and  presently  becoming  "  Good  morning,  cap- 
tain," disappeared  finally  in  a  respectrul  military  salute,  awk- 
wardly enongh,  but  well  meant,  and  rapidly  improving  with 
practice.  Tliese  oflSicers  began  to  stay  in  camp,  and  Iook  after 
their  men,  while  the  gay  faction  ranged  off  to  town  to  drag  the 
dissipations  of  Washington,  fancying  all  the  while  they  were 
men  of  spirit.  One  by  one  these  fellows  dropped  off  daring  the 
winter,  through  one  of  the  approved  channels  by  which  effete 
officers  are  excreted. 

To  those  of  us  who  diligently  tried  to  learn,  it  was  truly 
astonishing  then,  though  it  is  less  so  now,  how  much  we  had  to 
learn.  One  thing  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  a  thousand  others, 
before  undreamed  of.  But  you  should  have  heard  the  talk  at 
our  mess-table  about  this  time.  All  the  regimental  staff  messed 
together.  The  old  doctor,  Sur^on  Peacack,  and  Chaplain 
Bender,  used  to  do  the  heavy  talking,  while  Smallweed  made 
it  a  point  to  controvert  every  thing  advanced  by  either,  the  rest 
of  us  edging  in  a  word  or  a  sentence  here  and  there,  and  the 
honest  old  Colonel  Heavysteme  listening  intently,  but  never 
by  any  chance  taking  part,  except  now  and  then  to  keep  peace 
in  the  family,  when  tne  diBpute  ran  high,  as  it  often  did,  ovet 
Waterloo  and  Fontenoy,  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  Hannibal 
and  Washington,  Sickles,  Beauregard,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
masked  batteries.  Bull  Run,  the  regulations,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  German  and  Irish  soldiers,  what  plans  were  developed 
by  the  assistant  surgeon  for  breaking  the  backbone  of  the  rebel- 
lion by  a  new  process ;  what  grand  schemes  were  ventilated  by 
our  scape-grace  of  a  chaplain,  of  calling  ont  a  million  cavalry  to 
ride  down  the  rebellion,  or  two  million  infantry  to  starve  it  out ; 
how  we  decided  what  was  to  be  done  with  Jeff  Davis  when  we 
caught  him,  aa  we  thonght  we  should  do  in  the  course  of  a  few 
we^ ;  how  we  concluded  it  would  be  wrong  to  hang  any  one 
below  the  grade  of  colonel ;  how  our  artillery  was  so  immensely 
superior,  that  we  must  whip  the  rebels  in  three  months ;  how 
the  Confederacy  was  starving  already  and  barefoot,  and  had  no 
light  to  read  by  at  night ;  how  we  were  tired  of  "  the  nigger," — 
though  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  knew  what  we  meant  by  that 
ingenions  phrase,  fresh  from  the  dictionary  of  secession ;  how 
General  McClellan  was  greater  than  Napoleon,  and  equal  to 
several  Fredericks  and  no  end  of  Wellingtons ;  how  he  wouldn't 
move  till  he  got  ready,  but  when  he  did,  would  sweep  every- 
thing before  him  like  an  avalanche ;  how  young  Captain 
Fetlam  had  been  mittened  by  one  secesh  beauty  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  Fippany  was  surely  engaged  to  another ;  how  Johnny 
Todd,  now  elevated  to  a  lieutenancy,  was  giving  a  snake  exhi- 
bition in  his  boots,  and  was  like  to  die ;  how  the  caterer  was  a 
humbug,  and  didn't  know  his  business ;  how  the  quartermaster 
WIS  stingy ;. how  the  commissary  was  vile;  how  half  the  sick- 
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ness  in  camp  came  from  not  drinking  enough  whiskey  in  the 
morning  as  an  anti-fogmatic,  and  how  the  other  half  arose  from 
the  ^^  doctor's  stuff."  Why  enlarge  upon  what  must  have  been 
the  mess- table  experience,  during  that  memorable  winter,  of 
every  one  of  us  wnose  shoulder-6traps  were  new  ? 

Why,  except  that  this  is  all  the  history  of  all  that  muddy 
winter  of  preparation. 

Of  preparation  for  the  Peninsula  I 

Whereof,  more  anon,  if  it  please  you. 


NAVAL  STAFF  RANK. 

BT  SUSOlQir  BUSOHXNBIBaSB,  V.  8.  IT. 


John  A.  Akdbew,  LL.  D.,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  while 
addressing  the  graduating  class  of  the  medical  school  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  March  9, 1864,  said :  '^  There  is  never 
a  surplus  of  competent  and  trustworthy  men.  They  are  always 
in  request.  Places  are  always  waiting  for  them.  But  the  men 
themselves  do  not  always  at  the  right  time  appear." 

He  limited  this  remark  in  some  decree  to  the  votaries  of  the 
medical  and  collateral  sciences ;  but  it  is  applicable  to  every  voca- 
tion which  needs  instructed  intellect  for  its  efficient  pursuit,  and 
its  truth  has  be^n  continuously  recognized  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  applies  to  every  peaceful  art  wrought  at  for  the  sake  of  liveli- 
hood or  of  wealth  under  the  patronage  of  citizens*  The  sldlfid 
master  of  any  art  is  sure  of  custom  enough  to  secure  him  the 
means  of  enjoying  life  according  to  his  own  tastes  independently 
of  another's  control  or  dictation. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  be  a  master  in  any  thing.  Natural  tal- 
ent, with  patient  and  ever-active  industry  in  its  cultivation,  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  skill  which  characterizes  the  master. 
Although  men  admit  that  labor  is  the  sole  means  of  aoquinng 
skill,  the  hope  of  respectable  ease  or  of  wealth  is  not  sumeient 
to  induce  them  generally  to  endure  the  continuous  toil  which  is 
almost  always  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  exact  knowledge  in 
any  jprofession.  Hence  it  is  that  we  encounter  much  more  pre- 
tension than  perfection  in  every  vocation. 

If  it  were  easy  to  become  a  master,  adepts  would  abound  in 
every  department :  a  Kaffael  or  Murillo,  a  Mozart  or  Bossini,  a 
Viart  or  Soyer,  a  Wellington  or  Napoleon,  a  Dieffenbach  or 
Astley  Cooper,  a  Daniel  Webster  or  a  Chatham,  a  Berzelius  or 
Humphrejr  JDavVy  might  be  found  in  every  village,  and  a  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Walter  Scott,  or  a  Thackeray  woidd  be  seen  in 
every  editorial  chair,  and  a  Benjamin  Franklin  would  preside  at 
every  press.    But,  alas !  it  is  not  so,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

Deficiency  of  efficient  master-men  is  ooaerved  throuehoat  ao- 
ciety.    Even  in  those  arts  which  are  fostered  by  indi^ual  pat- 
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ronage  almost  exclnsively,  masters  are  not  abundant.  The  great 
majority  of  men  lack  punctuality  and  ri^d  truthflilnese  as  well 
as  the  master-hand  in  the  execution  of  what  may  be  intrusted  to 
them.  Perfection  of  execution,  even  in  mechanic  arts  of  the 
commonest  necessity  in  our  country,  is  comparatively  so  rare, 
that  in  each  community  a  few  men  only  are  relied  upon  for  all 
fine  work.  There  are  those  whose  judgment  is  much  respected, 
who  believe  that  wearii^  apparel  of  every  sort  is  produced  by 
the  average  workmen  ofXondon  or  Paris  of  better  quality  and 
finish  than  can  be  procured  firom  the  best  workmen  who  ply 
their  trades  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  There  are 
some  articles  of  large  consumption  which  are  brought  wholly 
or  partly  from  foreign  workshops,  although  all  the  materials  of 
their  structure  abound  in  our  land.  Our  opticians,  for  exam- 
ple, rely  upon  European  manufacturers  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for 
the  glasses  they  mount  and  sell.  Almost  all  nautical  instru- 
ments used  iu  navigating  our  ship  are  made  in  foreign  work- 
shops. Every  one  admits  that  the  various  fabrics  of  wool,  silk, 
cotton,  and  flax,  made  in  our  country,  are  in  quality  and  finish, 
a&d  especially  in  the  durability  of  their  colors,  in&rior  to  the 
same  articles  produced  in  Europe  and  even  in  India.  The  rea- 
son for  the  deficiency  of  perfection  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  need  not  be  considered  here, 
or  even  alluded  to. 

In  those  vocations  which  require  for  their  efficient  exercise  a 
higher  degree  of  intellectuality  and  instruction,  we  are  much 
better  served.  Amidst  myriads  of  pretenders  and  charlatans, 
there  are  many  learned  physicians,  and  surgeons,  and  lawyers, 
and  divines,  and  physicists,  and  engineers,  who  are  unexception- 
able practitioners,  and  among  these,  in  each  profession,  'there 
may  be  found  here  and  there  one  qualified  to  oe  a  leader  any- 
where. It  may  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  mediocrity  generally 
characterizes  almost  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  apph- 
cation  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  in  our  country';  the  excep- 
tions are  probably  not  much  more  than  enough  to  prove  the 
role.  Mediocrity  prevails  in  aU  those  arts  which  are  sustained 
by  private  or  individual  patronage* 

In  time  of  war,  like  this,  the  nation  needs  the  application  of 
an  art  for  which  there  is  no  private  patronage.  Tne  military 
art  must  be  taught  and  fostered  at  the  cost  of  the  government. 
Individual  citizens  have  no  occasion  to  employ  armies  or  navies, 
or  portions  of  either.  Only  nations  are  customers  of  those  who 
traae  in  or  practise  the  art  and  manipulate  weapons  of  war. 

A  military  academy  was  established  at  West  Point,  N.  T., 
under  a  law  enacted  March  16, 1802.  A  naval  academy  was 
begun  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  October  10,  1845. 

it  was  supposed  that  t^ese  two  schools  were  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  educate  young  men  enough  to  supply  the  demand  lor 
off  cers  of  the  line  in  hoih  branches  of  the  military  establish- 
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ment.  Sat  experience  proves  that  much  larger  nnmberB  are 
necessary  than  those  institutions  are  capable  of  furnishing.  The 
average  quality  of  their  graduates  is  above  mediocrity.  All  are 
competent,  and  many  are  brilliantly  excellent  mihtary  men, 
that  is,  men  taught  to  be  amenable  to  military  law,  and  trained 
to  practise  the  military  art. 

in  an  article  entitled  "Naval  Staflf  Rank"  (United  Stat^ Ser- 
vice Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  621,  June,  1864),  it  was  stated  that  a 
military  establishment  does  not  consist  of  a  line  alone.  It  can- 
not stand  by  itself.  It  re<]^uires  the  support  of  a  staif  which 
embraces  a  variety  of  vocations  which  are  neither  taught  nor 
acquired  in  the  military  or  naval  academy.  Those  institutions 
only  qualify  their  pupils  to  manipulate  weapons  and  to  perform 
those  administrative  duties  of  the  military  establishment  which 
pertain  to  the  line. 

The  navy  is  that  part  of  the  military  establishment  of  a  nation 
which  is  designed  to  combat  its  foes  upon  the  sea,  and  is  organ- 
ized and  eqmpped  to  serve  on  board  of  ships. 

It  consists  of  two  primary  classes,  denominated  the  line  and 
the  staff. 

The  line  is  composed  of  a  series  of  successively  subordinate 
grades  and  rates.  In  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  at  pres- 
ent organized,  they  are  as  foUows : — 


GRADES  AND  BAISS  OF  THB  UNS  OF  THB  VAVT  OF  THB  mUTID  STATES. 


ii 


I 


Qrades. 

1.  Vioe-admiraL 

2.  Rear-admiraL 

3.  Commodore. 

4.  Oaptain. 

6.  Comjnander. 

6.  Lieut-commander. 

7.  Lieutenant 

8.  Master. 

9.  Ensign. 

'  10.  Midshipman. 

11.  Boatswain. 

12.  Gnnner. 

13.  Master's  mate. 


r  14.  Master's  mate. 

15.  Boatswain's  mate. 

16.  Gunner's  mate.         ^ 
11.  Coxs'n  to  R.  Adml  | 

18.  Capt  of  forecastle.  | 

19.  Quartermaster.        £ 

20.  Quarter-gunner. 

21.  Capt  of  maintop. 

22.  Capt.  of  foretop. 

23.  Capt  of  hold. 

24.  Capt.  of  mizzen-top. 

25.  Cockswain. 

^  26.  Capt  of  afterguard. 


B«t«iL 

'  27.  Seaman. 

28.  Ordinary  i 

29.  Landsman. 

30.  Musician,  1st  class. 

31.  Musician,  2d  class. 

32.  Boj,  first  dass. 

33.  Boj,  second  dass. 
^  34.  Boj,  third  class. 


Nine  grades  are  commissioned,  that  is,  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  four  grades  are  warranted,  that  is,  simply  appointed 
on  executive  authority.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  appointments  of 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers. 

There  are  thirteen  rates  of  petty  officers.  They  are  appointed  by  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  they  serve,  and  retain  their  rates  during 
the  period  of  enlistment  if  their  conduct  be  satisfactory:  if  not,  they  may  bo 
reduced  to  the  rate  of  seaman. 

There  are  eight  rates  of  privates.  Both  petty  officers  and  privates  enter  the 
navy  through  the  recruiting  offices. 

The  staff  of  the  navy  is  composed  of  those  persons  whose  vo- 
cations are  essential  to  enable  those  of  the  line  to  perform  their 
duties.  They  are  all  military  men.  because,  like  those  of  the 
line,  they  are  amenable  to  military  law. 
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The  Btaff  consists  of  corps  or  departments^  each  embracing 
grades  and  rates.    Thej  are  as  follows : — 

aRADES  AND  RATES  OF  TIIB  STAFF  OF  THE  KATT  OF  THE  X7NITBD  STATES. 
Qndeo.  Bfttet.  Bates. 

1.  SurgooiL  8iirge(»i*s  etoward.  Goqpor. 

2.  Assistant  soiigoon. 

3.  Paymaater.  Paymaster's  steward.  Ship's  cook. 

4.  AssLstant  paymaster.  Fireman,  Ist  class.  Armorer's  mate. 

5.  Chaplain.  Fireman,  2d  class.  Steward  to  admiral. 

6.  Professor  of  mathematica  Coal-heaver.  Cabin  steward. 
1.  Xayal  constructor.  Carpenter's  mate.  Ward-room  steward. 

8.  Assistant  naval  constructor.  Sallmaker's  mate.  Cook  to  admiraL 

9.  Chief  engineer.  Master-at-arms.  Cabin  cook. 
^  10.  First  assistant  engineer.         Teoman.                       Word-room  cook. 

11.  Second  assistant  engineer.      Master  of  band.  Steerage  cook. 

12.  Third  assistant  engineer.        Ship's  corporal  Nurse. 

13.  Carpenter.  Armorer. 

14.  Sailmaker.  Painter. 
Sarg^eon  of  the  fleet  is  a  tempocary  appointment,  and  does  not  constitute  a  per- 

xnaneiit  gradei    Those  assistant  surgeons  who  on  examination  have  been  found 
qualified  for  promotion,  are  denominated  passed  assistant  surgeons  until  promoted, 
but  they  are  not  appointed  or  commissioned  as  a  distinct  grade. 
The  preoedonce  of  tiie  staff-corps  is  not  definitely  established. 

The  line  of  the  navy  is  filled  by  the  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  They  are  necessarily  taught  and  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  profession  of  arms  on  the  sea  at  the  nation's  expense. 
Men  properly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  naval  line 
ofiicers  cannot  be  procured  in  any  other  manner. 

But  members  of  the  staff-corps  are  obtained  from  the  mass  of 
the  citizens.  In  view  of  the  wide-spread  pretension  and  medi- 
ocrity in  educational  and  professional  acquirements  existing  in 
all  vocations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  government  has 
been,  forced  to  protect  itself  against  the  employment  of  incom- 
petent persons  m  these  departments  by  appropriate  professional 
examinations.  Since  the  year  1824,  no  person  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  wno  has  not  been  pre- 
viously examined  and  found  qualified^  nor  has  any  assistant 
surgeon  been  promoted  to  be  a  surgeon  until  after  he  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  qualified  in  all  respects  by  a  competent  board 
of  examiners.  And  since  the  year  1845,  engineers,  prior  to  ap- 
pointment as  well  as  prior  to  promotion  to  any  grace,  are  sys- 
teinatjcally  examined  by  a  board  of  competent  officers. 

Under  this  svstem,  up  to  the  year  1860,  the  small  medical 
corps  required  nas  been  filled  with  competent  officers,  but  not 
always  without  difficulty.  Vacancies  created  by  resignation 
were  always  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  limited  nunibers  of 
the  two  grades,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  well-educated  physi- 
cians or  surgeons  could  find  more  agreeable  and  more  prontable 
employment  in  private  life.*    Competent  men,  whose  slender 

^  On  the  first  of  January,  1863,  the  total  nnmher  of  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
oavy  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen.    Of  these,*  during  the  year,  nine  resigned. 
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patrimony  made  the  naval  sendee  allnringy  entered  it,  only  to 
leave  it  as  soon  as  more  inviting  prospects  should  open  to  tLeir 
view.  The  compensation,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
cofttlinesa  of  navul  life,  its  vicissitudes  and  exposures,  is  not* 
enough  to  attract  and  retain  enterprising  young  men  of  skill  in 
an  organization  in  which  they  foimd  their  proper  self-respect 
invaded  in  very  many  nameless  ways,  simply  because,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  almost  all  of  them,  a  rank  suitable  to  the  respectabil- 
ity and  usefulness  of  their  profession  has  never  been  assigned 
them.  The  rank  given  by  executive  regulations,  on  paper,  has 
not  been  practicaUy  recognized  in  the  service.  Those  r^ula- 
tions  have  tended  rather  to  found  controversy  and  beget  heart- 
burning and  distaste  for  naval  life  than  to  secure  them  any  pal- 
pable advantages  or  protection. 

On  entering  the  navy  the  assistant  surgeon  is  a  ward-roonx 
officer;  and  he  may  also  find  in  the  same  mess,  and  accommo- 
dated no  better  than  himself,  a  surgeon  whose  commission  is 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  who  is  nominally  a  captain  in  rank^ 
and  yet,  in  fact,  has  no  more  military  consideration  or  respect 
than  he  had  on  the  day  of  his  promotion.  Even  this  mere 
nominal  rank  is  regarded  to  be  offensive  by  gentlemen  of  the 
line.  Many  of  them  have  manifested  their  disapproval  by- 
petitioning  that  it  may  be  annulled.  Yet  few  men  are  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  surgical  aid,  or  more  reluctant  to 
leave  the  shore  without  the  company  of  a  competent  medical 
staff ;  probably  none  will  testily  more  cheerfully  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy  than  these  same  gentlemen — 
not  only  to  their  efficiency,  but  also  to  their  moral  and  social  worth. 

The  persistent  opposition  of  line  officers  to  the  efforts  of  medi- 
cal officers  to  obtain  a  rank  or  position  relative  to  themselves, 
might  be  supposed  to  imply  that  there  are  some  conclusive  ob- 
jections, growing  out  of  the  nature  of  military  organization 
exclusively,  and  entirely  independent  of  purely  selfish  or  per- 
sonal considerations.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  has  never  been  pre- 
tended that  any  degree  of  relative  rank  conferred  upon  a  snr- 
geon  could  possibly  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever  with  the 
efficient  pertormance  of  military  duty,  by  the  line,  noi^has  it  been 
suggested  that  relative  military  rank  tends  to  lessen  professional 
skill  or  intelligence.  Indeed,  if  the  fanciful  assumption  that 
augmentation  of  intellect  and  information  inures  to  every  grade 
vrogreBsiy  e\j  pari  passu  with  promotion  in  lineal  rank  has  any 
loundation,  we  might  imagine  that  relative  rank  would  bring 
an  increment  of  slciU  to  the  staff  officer  for  every  step  he  is  a£ 
vanced  in  it.  Under  the  ancient  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority,  especially  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  incompetent  and  slightly  instructed  men  attained  the 

two  were  killed  in  battle,  and  two  died  of  disease.    The  number  of  ossistaut  sur- 
geons is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  law. 
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highest  grades  in  the  Kne ;  and  they  often  arrogantly  acted  as 
if  they  believed  that  high  rank  wa6  equivalent  to  knowledge, 
and  enabled  them  to  direct  in  technical  affairs  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant.  Such  men  were  always  opposed  to 
giving  the  staff  officers  a  definite  position  in  the  service,  under 
a  vague  notion  that  every  degree  of  rank  conferred  on  the  staff 
was  necessarily  deducted  from  the  line. 

While  opinion,  or  rather  prejudice  of  the  kind  prevails,  the 
Government  will  encounter  difficulty  in  supplying  the  demand 
for  competent  staff  officers  of  every  denomination.  Adequate 
compensation  and  suitable  relative  position  in  the  military  or- 
^nization  are  needed  to  attract  and  retain  properly  trained  men 
in  the  staff  corps.  It  is  well  known  that  the  demand  for  medical 
officers  is  very  much  ^eater  than  the  supply,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  facilities  of  admission  offered  by  the  Government,  qualified 
candidates  in  sufficient  numbers  do  not  offer  their  services. 
Properly  qualified  engineers  are  also  in  demand. 

John  F.  W.  Ware,  in  an  admirable  little  volume,  entitled 
"  Home  Life,"  relates  that  "  When  the  returning  regiments — 
the  wreck  and  remnant  of  that  great  Crimean  struggle — marched 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London,  stepping  to  the  mar- 
tial strains  of  England's  grand  anthem, '  God  save  the  Queen,' 
as  the  first  rank  wheeled  beneath  the  gates  of  the  Horse  Guards 
— the  great  head-quarters  of  the  army — the  anthem  died  away, 
and  slowly,  sweetly,  softly,  and  with  an  electric  power  that 
thrilled  through  every  soldier's  heart,  and  called,  unbidden, 
warrior  tears,  arose  the  strains  of  '  Home^  sweety  sweet  Home  P 
They  were  men  who  had  faced  death  for  months  and  years  un- 
moved, and  many  of  the  quicker  sensibilities  had  been  blunted 
by  familiarity  with  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  but  there 
slumbered  underneath,  pure,  strong  and  fervent,  the  love  of 
home ;  and  as  those  long  and  familiar  notes  tell  on  their  ears, 
there  amid  old  scenes  and  sympathetic  faces,  they  were  no 
longer  war-worn  veterans,  proudly  returning  from  hard-earned 
fields,  but  little  children  at  the  cottage  door — the  dear  far-off 
long-left  home !  So  it  is  with  us,  warriors  on  another  field  and 
in  a  sterner  strife.  Life's  stirring  duties  and  necessities,  calling 
for  the  strong  and  stem  in  man,  make  us  oblivious  to,  suspicious 
of,  the  finer  sentiments,  which  proudly  and  foolishly  we  strive 
to  crush.  But  in  pauses  of  the  fight,  in  scenes  of  peril  and 
success,  in  moments  of  victory  and  triumph,  some  stray,  secret 
influence  of  the  long  past  comes  surging  over  us — some  well- 
remembered  token  of  our  own  '  sweet  home' — and  we  are  chil- 
dren again  in  that  far  by-gone  of  better  days  !" 

The  idea  of  family  and  home  is  prominent  in  every  cultivated 
mind.  It  ought  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  policy  of  government, 
but  its  realization  should  be  held  up  among  the  rewards  attain- 
able by  those  who  enter  its  military  service  ashore  or  afloat. 
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"  Thoo  holy,  stored  name  of  home  1 
Prime  bliss  of  earth  1    Behind  us  and  before 
Our  guiding  star,  our  refuge.    A  father's  eye, 
A  mother's  smile,  a  sister's  gentle  love. 
The  table  and  the  altar  and  the  heartii, 
In  reverend  image,  keep  their  early  hold 
Upon  the  heart"* 

Every  man  labors  in  youth  and  early  manhood  to  acquire  the 
pieans  of  livelihood  and  of  the  ultimate  establishment  ot  a  home. 
His  acquired  knowledge,  general  and  technical,  he  regards  as 
his  capital,  through  the  use  of  which  he  may  obtain  distinction 
and  competency,  if  not  affluence.  He  does  not  toil  simply  to 
supply  himself  with  food  and  raiment  from  day  to  day.  He 
looks  forward  to  something  more.  The  idea  of  name,  family, 
home  and  rest  in  his  earthly  world  constitutes  the  motive  force 
which  urges  his  industry  and  cheers  him  in  his  hours  of  fatigue. 
His  egoism  is  not  solitary  in  its  character,  because  it  is  ever 
connected  with  a  hope  of  becoming  the  centre  of  social  affections 
and  approbation.  ICemo  ve  these  from  his  prospect  in  the  future, 
and  he  relaxes  in  his  efforts,  if  he  do  not  cease  to  labor  in  his 
vocation. 

To  allure  men  skilled  in  technical  knowledge  from  home, 
from  the  common  field  in  which  their  fellows  toil,  to  engage 
permanently  in  military  service,  has  not  proved  an  easy  task. 
Pecuniary  compensation  alone  is  not  enough  to  induce  men  of 
fair  professional  prospects  to  abandon  them  for  staff  employ- 
ments in  the  naval  service.  They  demand  at  least  that  degree 
of  social  consideration  in  the  military  organization  which  is  con- 
sistent with  proper  self-respect,  and  above  the  disparagement  of 
any  class  with  which  they  work  in  common.  Tlie  skill  of  an 
engineer,  naval  architect  or  physician  is  the  offspring  of  as 
much  intellect  and  cultivation  as  the  skill  of  the  military  sea- 
man, and  demands  in  its  exercise  manly  qualities  of  not  inferior 
character.  It  is  not  presumable  that  '^competent  and  trust- 
worthy men,"  master-men  in  vocations  which  are  respectable 
and  respected  in  all  civil  communities,  will  silently  recognize  a 
caste  superiority,  and  yield  universal  and  perennial  precedence 
to  any  profession  or  class.  Whatever  men  who  are  reared 
under  the  influence  of  established  aristocracies  may  consent  to, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  Americans  cannot  perceive  that  because 
they  practice  in  any  of  the  professions  employed  in  the  navy, 
they  ought  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  forever  the 
inferiors  of  every  member  of  one  class  in  it,  composed  of  men 
in  no  respect  better  than  themselves. 

Professional  men  believe  that  they  should  occupy  positions 
in  military  commimities  relatively  equal  in  respectability  to  the 
positions  of  their  professional  brothers  in  civil  life,  and  enjoy 
the  attributes  or  advantages  of  those  positions. 

•  My  Dream  of  Life,  bj-  Henry  Ware,  Jr. 
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Proper  official  Btibordmatioii,  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  Bnperiors  in  office,  is  never  inconsistent  with  self-respect 
No  respectable  staff  officer  ever  finds  the  performance  of  his 
duty  disagreeable  because  it  is  executed  under  tho  order  of  his 
superior  in  the  line. 

The  difficulty  of  filling  military  staff  offices  with  compe- 
tent men  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 

The  condition  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  Army  has 
become  a  matter  of  grave  national  importance,  says  a  respect- 
able Journal.*  At  present  two  hundred  vacancies  exist.  The 
candidates,  while  few  in  number,  have  ceased  to  represent  the 
intelligence  or  respectability  of  the  medical  schools.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  Director-General  is  seriously  embarrassed,  and 
the  authorities  are  driven  to  exnedients  which,  tHbuojh  relieving 
present  pressure,  are  well  calculated  to  perpetuate,  if  not  mate- 
rially increase,  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of  ^affairs.  The 
plan  has  hitherto  been  pursued  of  promising  much  and  perform- 
mj^  little.  The  concessions  of  to-day  are  followed  by  the  i'e- 
stnctions  of  to-morrow.  The  consequence  of  this  system  now 
stands  proclaimed  in  a  deficiency  of  medical  officers  so  entirely 
unprecedented  that  the  Government  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
know  what  means  to  adopt  for  its  remedy. 

Medical  men  in  England,  where  class  distinctions  in  society 
are  recognized,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rank  and  precedence 
actually  conceded  to  them  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  position  and  its 
attributes  which  they  have  been  nominally  given  within  a  few 
years  past. 

It  is  one  of  our  habits  to  appeal  to  British  military  organiza- 
tion for  precedents,  and  to  find  in  them  conclusive  reasons  for 
our  own  imitative  course,  without  investigating  either  the  prin- 
ciple or  policy  on  which  such  British  practices  are  based.  An 
obsolete  table  of  English  naval  preceaence  is  brought  forward 
triumphantly  to  show  what  should  be  the  precedence  of  line 
and  staff  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,t  as  if  not  a  word  can 
be  reasonably  uttered  against  such  overwhelming  authority, 
"  which  the  experience  of  centuries  has  established  m  the  naval 
service"  of  Great  Britain. 

Precedents  serve  as  substitutes  for  reasoning  in  many  in- 
stances. They  are  usually  adduced  to  corroborate  decisions, 
but  they  cannot  alone  be  always  received  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  what  is  right.  Precedents  are  sometimes  erroneously  based. 
The  scrutiny  of  progressive  civilization  has  unsettled  or  over- 
turned many  notions  which  are  sanctioned  merely  bjr  antiguity, 
by  showing  that  they  are  not  founded  in  right  or  justice.    Even 


•Landet,  May  14,  1864. 

fUnited  States  SerVioe  Magasine,  y<d.  iL  p.  293. 
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the  institution  of  elaveiy,  from  which  the  Jews  escaped  across 
the  Bed  Sea  under  the  lead  of  Moses  to  where  there  was  no 
fugitive  slave  law  to  remand  them  back  to  their  Egyptian 
master,  has  come  to  be  regarded  almost  universallj  as  a  wrong, 
except  only  among  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  peopl& 

It  is  wise  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  But  it  is  not 
wise  to  adopt  without  investigation  the  practices  of  foreign 
nations,  and  confess  our  inferiority  and  weakness  by  humblv 
imitating  them.  No  thoughtful  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
military  organization  in  any  considerable  d^ree,  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  propriety  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  assigning  to 
every  member  of  such  organization  a  definite  position  relatively 
to  every  other  member  of  it.  The  relative  positions  of  those 
of  the  line  to  eUch  other  are  established  and  apparent ;  indeed, 
they  settle  themselves,  because  they  constitute  a  line  of  indi- 
viduals of  whom  no  two  are  absolutely  on  the  same  level,  though 
classed  in  various  grades.  Every  one  of  the  same  grade  is 
either  superior  or  interior  in  rank  to  the  others.  But  the  posi- 
tions of  tnose  of  the  staff  corps  are  necessarily  to  be  made  rela- 
tive to  those  of  the  line,  with  whom  they  serve.  The  nations 
of  Europe  have  each  investigated  this  question,  and  determined 
a  scale  of  rank  for  staff  ofiioers  relatively  to  the  line  in  their 
military  establishments,  but  no  two  of  them  are  precisely  alike. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  solved  finally  for  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  tlie  navy  it  has  been  long  dis* 
cussed  without  any  satisfactory  decision.  The  systems  of  aris- 
tocratic and  monarchical  governments  are  referred  to  as  authority 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  we  ought  to  submit,  while 
others  of  equal  respectability  believe  that  we  should  determine 
the  question  on  prmciples  and  policy  adapted  to  our  own  social 
and  political  condition. 

Surgeon  W»  Whelan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Navy  Department,  in  his  annual  report  of  October, 
1863,  states  that  :— 

"Within  A  few  years  modical  men  hare  been  elerated  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
in  the  British  navy  and  major-general  in  the  British  army,  whUe  liberal  pensions, 
the  order  of  the  Bath  and  Knighthood,  are  bestowed  in  cases  or  distinguished 
merit 

"  Medical  officers  of  the  navy  are  at  liberty  to  retire  after  a  fuU-pay  servioe  of 
twenty-five  years,  upon  most  liberal  aUowances,  when  compared  with  line  officers; 
and  '  in  case  of  distinguished  servioe  they  receive  a  step  of  honorary  tank.* 

"  The  half-pay  of  a  vice-admiral  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds.  The 
retired  pay  of  a  medical  inspector-general  varies  fVom  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  the  maximum  being  attained  after  thirty 
years*  service. 

"  The  half- pay  of  a  rear-admiral  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds ;  of  a  deputy 
inspector-general  from  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  poun(&,  tcoording  to  lon^  of  service ;  the  maximum  being  attained  after 
thirty  years'  service. 

"The  half-pay  of  the  sevonfy  senior  captains  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pounds ;  of  the  staff  surgeons  from  three  himdred  and  one  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds ;  the  maximum  being  attained  in  twenty-five  yean. 
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'*The  half-pay  of  the  next  one  hundred  captains  is  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
eiglit  poands;  of  surgeons  from  two  hundred  pounds  on  promotion  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  pounds  after  ten  years'  service. 

*' Medical  officers  are  entitled  to  the  same  allowance  for  wounds  and  injuries  re- 
oeiTed  in  action  as  line  officers  of  similar  rank ;  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  like 
allowance  in  case  of  death. 

**The  humble  position  of  medical  officers  of  the  British  army  previous  to  the 
Tojal  warrant  of  October  1,  1868,  awakened  the  earnest  interest  of  the  late  Got- 
emor-General  of  India,  Lord  Dalhousie. 

'*  In  a  minute  of  the  reform  of  the  medical  servioe  of  India,  his  lordship  ob- 


**  *The  surgeon  and  the  assistant-surgeon  rank  invariably  with  the  captam  and 
lieutenant ;  but  the  rank  is  only  nominal  whenever  medical  officers,  and  others,  are 
brought  t<^ther  on  public  duty.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a 
system  as  this  can  have  been  maintained  so  long  on  the  strength  of  no  better  ar- 
gument than  that  it  has  been  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  serious  justification  can  be  offered  for  a  sys- 
tem which  in  respect  of  external  position  postpones  service  to  inexperience,  age  to 
jouth ;  a  system  which  gives  a  subaltern,  who  is  hardly  free  from  his  drills,  pre- 
cedence over  his  elder,  who  perhaps  has  served  through  every  campaign  for  ibirty 
years ;  a  system  which  treats  a  member  of  a  learned  profession,  a  man  of  ability, 
■kill,  and  experience,  as  inferior  in  position  to  a  comet  of  cavalry  just  entering  on 
the  study  of  the  pay  and  audit  regulations;  a  system  which  thnists  down  gray- 
headed  Teterens  below  beardless  boys  I 

"In  the  French  navy  promotion  extends  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  the 
army  to  brigadier-general,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  as  open,  and  advancement  in 
it  as  certain,  to  medical  as  other  officers. 

'*  The  medecin-en-chef,  or  fleet-surgeon,  messes  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  squadron,  but  pays  no  mess-bill,  the  government  making  an  allowance  therefor 
of  twenty  francs  per  day. 

**  When  the  foundation  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Council  of  State,  in  May  1801,  General  Mathew  Dumas  proposed  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  confined  exclusively  to  milita^  men,  [those  of  the  line].  The  First 
Ck>nsui  combatted  such  a  narrow  and  invidious  policy.  *Such  ideas,*  said  he, 
'might  be  more  adapted  to  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  chevaliers  combatted  man  to 
man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  slavery.  •  *  *  What 
is  it  now  which  constitutes  a  great  general  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  strength  of  a  man 
six  feet  higl^  but  the  coup  de  coil,  tne  habit  of  foresight,  the  power  of  thought  and 
calculation,  in  a  word,  civil  qualities  such  as  are  found  in  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  ^e  general  who  can  now  achieve  great  things  is  he  who  is  possessed  of 
shining  civil  qualities ;  it  is  the  perception  of  the  strength  of  his  talents  which 
makes  the  soldiers  obey  him.    *    a    a 

"'Not  only  does  the  general  preserve  his  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  chiefly 
by  civil  qualities,  but  wl^n  his  command  oeases  he  becomes  merely  a  private  indi- 
vidual   ♦    *    ♦ 

"  *  The  tendency  of  military  men  [those  of  the  line]  is  to  carry  every  thing  by 
force;  the  enlightened  civilian,  on  the  other  hand,  elevates  his  views  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  general  good.  The  first  would  rule  only  by  despotic  authority:  the  last 
subfect  every  thing  to  the  test  of  discussion,  truth,  and  reason.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  in  saying  that  if  preference  were  to  be  awarded  to  one  or  the  other, 
it  b^ngs  to  the  dvUian.' 

**  The  council  agreed  that  the  proposed  honor  should  not  be  confined  to  mflitaty 
lervioe  [in  the  line]. 

"  In  tne  Russian  army,  medical  officers  are  progressively  advanced  fh>m  the  rank 
of  captain  to  that  of  general,  and  the  same  honors  and  pensions  are  bestowed  with 
equal  liberality.  After  the  first  six  years'  service  medical  officers  receive  increased 
pay,  which  continues  after  each  succeeding  five  years. 

"  In  the  Belgian  army  promotion  extends  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  the 
relative  military  position  determines  the  amount  of  retired  and  half-pay.  In  cal- 
colating  the  length  of  service  for  retirement,  medical  offioers  are  permitted  to  count 
six  years  before  they  entered  the  service,  as  the  time  occupied  in  preparatory 
studies. 
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"  In  the  Dutch  anny  promotion  extends  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  , 

"  In  the  Prussian  annj  adyanoement  continues  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  medi- 
cal officers  wear  the  same  uniform  as  that  of  the  corresponding  military  rank. 

'*  In  the  Sardinian  army  the  highest  rank  of  the  medical  corps  is  that  of  major- 
generaL 

"  In  the  Spanish  army  the  adyanoement  of  medical  officers  extends  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-generaL  The  medical  inspector-general  holds  the  same  rank  and  en- 
joys the  same  priyileges  as  the  inspector-general  of  the  different  arms.  Kedical 
officers  receiye  the  same  rates  of  retired  pay  as  the  oorresponding  military  [line] 
ranks ;  they  are  permitted  to  count  as  seyen  years'  service  the  time  passed  in  pre- 
paratory studies. 

**  The  director^ieneral  has  the  power  to  recommend  medical  offloers  for  certain 
distinctions,  as  the  <  Cross  of  Scientific  Bmulation,*  the  '  Cross  of  Isabella  the  Catho- 
lic/ the  '  Cross  of  Charles  111./  and  the  *  Cross  of  St  Ferdinand.' 

"  In  the  Spanish  nayy  the  rank  of  medical  offiters  is  established  upon  the  same 
liberal  and  satisfactory  basis. 

"  In  the  Bavarian  army  medical  officers  attain  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  wear  the 
seme  uniform  as  other  officers  of  similar  relatiye  rank ;  when  unfit  for  seryioe  from 
age  or  disease,  the  pension  nearly  equals  their  Aill  pay. 

"  In  the  Austrian  army  the  rank  extends  to  major-general,  and  medical  officers 
enjoy  the  same  honors  and  privileges  as  corresponding  military  ranks  [line  grades] 
— wear  the  same  uniform,  and  receive  the  same  rates  of  retired  pay. 

*'  If  a  medical  officer  die  of  wounds  or  exposure  on  duty,  the  pension  to  his 
family  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  pay.  If  from  other  causes,  to  one-half  of  his 
pay. 

'*  The  director-general  is  ex  ojficio  a  member  of  the  Anlic  council,  and  receives,  as 
such,  a  liberal  addition  to  his  salary. 

"  In  the  army  of  Portugal  medical  rank  extends  to  the  grade  of  coloneL 

"  I  refer  to  these  facts  merely  to  illustrate  how  unfounded  is  the  idea  that  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  navy,  in  desiring  a  proper  position  in  an  artificial  organization  are 
striving  for  novel  expedients  or  dangerous  precedents.  The  experience  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  giving  to  every  person 
in  military  life  a  position  somewhat  appropriate  to  the  importance  of  his  duties,  and 
though  long  periods  of  peace  had  assured  to  the  military  branch  an  exclusive  pre- 
eminence and  power.  Recent  events  most  plainly  demonstrate  that  it  requires  as 
much  intellect,  training,  as  high  an  order  of  moral  qualities,  to  insure  efficiency  to 
the  medical  department  as  to  any  other  branch  of  military  service.  It  is  now  es- 
teemed not  less  important  to  preserve  life  tlian  to  destroy  it ;  and  he  who  stands 
unmoved  amid  the  unseen  arrows  of  i>estilence  in  the  performance  of  his  humane 
duties,  surely  evinces  no  lower  order  of  courage  than  he  who  encounters  the  vis- 
ible perils  of  war  in  another  sphere. 

"  The  health,  and  consequent  efficiency  of  an  army,  or  a  fleet,  in  time  of  war, 
demands  much  care,  solicitude,  and  watchfulness ;  and  the  State  is  mindful  of  its 
true  interests  when  it  encourages  talent,  zeal,  and  usefulness  in  so  important  a 
service. 

"  The  rank  of  captain,  recently  conferred  [Hardi  13,  1863]  on  the  senior  sur- 
geons, is  not  positively  of  as  much  value  as  their  former  rank  of  commander,  at  the 
time  the  second  grade  in  the  navy,  while  that  of  captain  is  now  the  third ;  so  that 
promotion  has  reduced  them  one  step  in  the  military  scale.  In  point  of  sea-service 
there  are  medical  officers  who  surpass  some  of  the  admirals  and  commodores ;  and 
'  relatively  to  length  of  service,  the  sea-service  of  many  medical  officers  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  line. 

'*  As  preferment  has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  line  officers,  four  new  grades 
having  been  created  since  the  war,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  presumptuous  to  propose  that 
those  who  have  eqnally  shared  the  perils  of  battle  and  dangers  of  climate,  whos^ 
labors  have  been  so  great,  and  whose  rewards  have  been  so  few,  may  at  last  re- 
ceive a  fitter  recognition  of  their  fidelity  and  uaefalness. 

*'  The  war  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  offering  higher  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  rank  to  medical  offloers  of  the  army :  and  who  "vriU  deny  that  the  medical 
corps  of  the  navy,  so  isolated  and  necessarily  so  self-reliant,  should^  embody  the 
best  talent  and  the  highest  professional  and  social  character  the  government  osa 
invite  to  its  service  T    *    ♦    * 
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*'  I  am  80  well  aware  of  the  feeling  eziadng  on  this  subject,  that  I  shoold  for- 
*bear  to  introduce  it^  did  I  not  as  fidlj  know  the  worth  and  patriotism  of  those 
whose  case  I  plead. 

**  I  can  safely  refer  to  the  records  of  the  war  for  any  instances  of  short-coming, 
or  lack  of  zeal  or  interest,  and  yet  while,  as  a  corps,  medical  officers  have  proved 
so  vigilant  and  efficient  on  every  occasion  of  danger  or  duty,  it  is  but  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  they  receive  a  passing  notice  in  official  dispatches,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
practioe  in  the  army. 

*'  Perhaps  some  reorganization  of  the  medical  department  might  overcome  the 
indisposition  to  enter  the  naval  service  now  so  genially  manifested  by  young 
medical  men.  We  have  very  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  number  of 
iifficers  of  the  permanent  service,  while  it  requires  all  our  exertions  to  provide,  in- 
differently, for  the  temporary  service. 

*'  Many  vessels  are  in  commission  without  medical  officers ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  after  all  sorts  of  publicity,  we  cannot  procure  them  in  sufficient  numbers." 

In  the  preceding  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  oi  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy  Department,  may 
be  seen  precedents  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  novelty  in 
assigning  a  fixed  position  to  staflF  officers  in  naval  organizations. 
It  snows,  too,  that  employment  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  is  so  little  sought  by  competent  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  to 
iill  the  permanent  medical  corps.  The  facts  suggest  that  a  bet- 
ter position  and  better  compensation  are  requisite  to  attract  to 
and  retain  in  the  service  men  who  are  equal  in  professional 
qualifications  to  the  existing  standard  ;  or  the  government  must 
be  content  to  trust  the  lives  and  health  of  officers  and  privates 
of  the  navy  to  an  inferior  class  of  practitioners.  J3ut  an 
opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  lives  and  health  of  men  in  the 
naval  service  are  too  valuable  to  be  intrusted  to  incompetent 
hands ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  those  who  are  most  nearly 
interested  in  securing  when  afloat  the  best  skill  the  country 
affords,  are  advocating  measures  which  are  calculated  to  dis- 
courage from  entering  the  navy  those  who  are  best  qualified. 

Note. — On  the  first  day  of  1865,  the  navy  consisted  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels  of  all  rates.  Each  vessel  in 
service  requires  one  medical  officer,  and  many  of  them  two  or 
three.  Hospitals,  recruiting  offices,  navy -yards,  etc.,  employ 
seventy-seven ;  so  that  there  are  not  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  posts,  each  requiring  at  least  one. 

The  existing  laws  authorize  tne  appointment  of  two  hundred  , 
medical  men  permanently,  and  an  unlimited  number  tempo- 
rarily, in  the  naval  service.  In  the  permanent  navy  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  twelve  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  since,  three  have 
died  in  battle.  There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  medical 
officers  with  temporary  commiseions,  or  an  aggregate  of  four 
hnndred  and  thirty-five,  thus  leaving  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
vessels  without  a  surgeon  of  any  kind. 

During  the  year  1864,  the  casualties  in  the  permanent  medical 
corps    were, — resignation^,    fifteen;    deaths,    thirteen ;— total, 
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twenty  eight ;  and  of  the  temporary  appointments,  the  resig- 
nations were, — ^forty-seven;  deaths,  eignt;  dismissed,  eight; 
— total,  sixty-three ;  or  an  aggregate  of  ninety-one/ 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  three  medical  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
declined  to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
navy.  Only  ten  were  received  into  the  medical  staff  daring 
this  period. 

Kow,  as  medical  services  on  shore  command  fees,  varying 
in  the  aggregate  from  two  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
thousand  aoUars  a  year,  competent  men  will  not  engage  per- 
manently in  the  navy  for  from  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  with  risks  of  climate  and  the  sea, 
as  well  as  the  perils  of  battle,  in  addition  to  professional  labors. 
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There  at  hia  post  b^  oozy  marsh  that  binds 

The  borders  of  the  bay, 
Where  moaned  through  rostllng  sedge  the  winter  windfl^ 

The  soldier  silent  lay. 

Through  the  cold  blue  of  heayen  the  eyening  star 

Set  the  first  watch  of  night: 
While  'thwart  the  west  one  Itngeiing  crimson  bar, 

Crowned  the  dead  day  wiUi  light 

Slyly  the  gray  fox  peering,  swiftly  ran 

Along  the  dusky  shore ; 
Stopping,  perchance,  with  pricked  up  ears,  to  scan 

The  wild  fowl  winging  o'er. 

The  pulsing  whir  of  wings  that  beat  the  air 

With  a  deep,  trembling  hum, 
Unheeded  pass  the  soldier  there : 

Unseen  the  ^d-fowl  come. 

Kow  o'er  the  line  of  marsh  the  new-bom  day 

Lifts  up  its  rosy  wings, 
And  through  the  frosty  air,  far  down  the  bay, 

The  "  honk"  of  wild  geese  rings. 

Unharmed  the  wild  duck  preens  its  plunuge  bright, 

Swimming  the  soldier  near: 
Casing  the  while  with  eyes  of  liquid  light, 

It  sees  no  sign  for  fear. 

Calmly  at  peace  he  lay,  while  the  bright  sun 

Tinged  his  pale  cheek  with  red : — 
Shot  through  the  heart — his  duty  done^ 

There  lay  the  soldier,  dead. 

Whether  'neath  sheltering  roof  or  open  sky 

We  render  the  last  breath, 
God  give  us  Btrei^;th  to  oalmly  die 

With  hope,  for  after  death. 
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OUB  MORAL  WEAKNESS. 

A  MOST  ctuioTis  feature  of  the  unparalleled  war  power  of  the 
nation  is  the  moral  weakness  of  its  representative  men.  It  is 
still  the  more  curious  because  revolutions  are  generally  attended 
by  too  fanatical  a  conformity  to  the  views  ana  prejudices  of  the 
dominant  party.  In  our  own  case  we  have  reached  that  point 
of  extreme  gentleness  which  enables  our  enemies  to  inflict  in- 
juries and  commit  depredations  with  almost  perfect  impunity. 
Our  grand  operations  are  embarrassed  by  unrecognized  bands, 
our  soldiers  are  murdered  in  cold  blood,  citizens  speak  treason 
under  the  very  ears  of  commanding  officers,  give  information  to 
the  enemy,  and  perform  other  acts  of  the  most  culpable  charac- 
ter, without  experiencing  severer  punishment,  as  a  rule,  than  a 
few  days'  confinement  in  a  guard-nouse ;  or,  with  equal  lack  of 
justice,  others  are  imprisoned  for  months  without  trial,  and 
very  probably  upon  mere  suspicion. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  the  subjection  of  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  rebellion  has  not  been  altogether  commen- 
surate with  the  gigantic  triumphs  and  efforts  of  our  armies. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  strange  fact,  all  of  which  origi- 
nate in  a  deficiency  in  moral  strength.  The  first  is,  the  mista- 
ken conservatism,  the  retrospective  tendency  of  the  leading  minds 
of  our  armies.  The  past  is  merely  a  lesson  of  experience,  they 
consider  it  an  unsolved  problem.  They  are  not  up  to  the  social 
ideas  of  the  year.  They  still  linger  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
rebellion.  They  have  fought  and  won  great  battles.  For  what  t 
The  principles  of  '61.  They  need  to  \^  advanced.  The  people 
are  striving  for  the  theories  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead.  In 
the  beginnmg,  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  was  de- 
fensive. The  South  was  the  aggressor.  The  loyal  people  ral- 
lied to  the  defence  of  their  flag,  their  nationality,  their  constitu- 
tion, and  their  honor.  The  disloyal  element,  intent  upon  a 
separate  national  existence,  endeavored  to  rend  asunder  the 
strong  bonds  that  bind  the  Union  into  one  of  the  great  states  of 
the  world. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  the  action  of  the  South  was  the  over- 
fanaticism  of  a  few  misguided  communities.  A  few  months 
later  demonstrated  this  opmion  was  a  mistake.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  end  of  more  than  three  years  of  toil  and  danger,  there 
are  many  men  of  our  armies  who  have  not  yet  discovered  their 
error.  They  still  labor  in  the  dangerous  belief  that  the  South 
18  to  be  induced  to  submit  by  courteous  means.  The  war,  con- 
sequently, drags  along,  and  is  gradually  exhausting  the  powers 
of  &e  nation. 
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There  is  not  the  least  question,  had  the  moral  force  of  the 
commanders  of  oar  armies  been  as  remarkable  as  their  ability 
to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  we  would  hare  had  peace 
before  this.  To  compel  a  people  into  submission  by  strength 
of  arms  may  succeed  in  the  beginning,  but  when  backed  by  a 
weak,  inefficient,  and  partiid  administration  of  law  and  order, 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  but  a  semblance  of  obedience. 
a  suppressed  enmity,  and  an  uprising  the  morbent  the  actual 
presence  of  bayonets  is  removed.  A  powerful  hand  would  have 
insured  the  reverse.  There  is  no  control  which  people  so  long 
remember,  as  that  which  emanates  from  the  exercise  of  a  ri^d 
and  just  authority.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  the  local  admm- 
istrative  department  upon  the  occupation  of  territory,  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  results  of  the  victories,  which  have 
been  thrown  away  by  mismanagement  and  misgovemment. 

Palpable  injustice  in  some  instances,  and  partial  and  danger- 
ous forbearance  in  others,  have  done  their  natural  work,  and 
bitter  enmity  has  resulted  in  one  case,  while  contempt  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  other.  There  is  no  motive  so  uncompromising, 
when  brought  in  antagonism  to  military  force,  as  the  spirit,  the 
moral  being  of  a  people.  Armies  may  conquer  territories,  de- 
vastate fields,  burn  cities,  destroy  commerce,  out  they  can  never 
extinguish  that  inner  bein^,  which  burns  in  the  breasts  of  men. 
Bayonets  majr  destroy  individuals,  but  they  can  never  destroy  a 
people.  Military  power  may  subject  but  it  cannot  conquer. 
Moral  influence  soothes  the  body  and  controls  the  mind.  In 
men,  the  average  of  moral  i^  greater  than  physical  strength. 
The  obduracy  of  the  former  controls  all  of  the  latter.  Put  men 
to  the  rack,  their  moral  strength  supports  them  in  their  suffer- 
ing. The  patriot  woman  by  tne  side  of  her  bleeding  husband, 
by  moral  force  rises  into  that  sublime  condition  that  weeps  not 
over  the  sacrifice  of  being  or  companionship,  but  weeps  that  she 
has  no  other  sacrifices  to  make.  The  moral  strength  of  the  Rev- 
olution triumphed  over  Great  Britain.  The  moral  force  of  the 
armies  of  1865  will  alone  triumph  over  the  revolution  in  the 
South. 

We  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  South  is  to  be 
conquered  by  moral  influence  alone,  nor  even  do  we  mean  that 
moral  tone  and  leniency,  without  justice,  are  synonymous.  The 
difficultjr  has  been  in  the  fact  that  the  war  has  been  conducted 
merely  in  the  light  of  the  operations  of  armies.  Campaigns 
against  the  enemy,  when  the  people  at  home,  our  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  have  been  entirely  disregarded  and  overlooked.  It 
is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  people  of  the  South  are 
hostile,  and  all  should  be  treated  in  that  light.  Authority 
should  be  so  exercised  that  those  who  are  semi-nostile  may  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  obedience  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  their  repentance  and  disposi- 
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tion  to  become  peaceable  and  reformed  dtiKens  of  the  United 
States.  The  transffreseion  of  orders,  however,  in  their  case, 
fihonld  be  a£  seyereTj  punished  as  in  the  case  of  determined  and 
known  enemies.  The  opinion,  that  we  have  been  more  deceived 
by  the  rascality  of  Southern  Union  men  than  by  real  rebels,  com- 
promises the  dignity  of  the  national  cause.  Union  men,  like 
the  majority  of  all  men,  will  grasp  at  opportunities.  Men  are 
selfish.  If  a  Union  man  does  wrong,  punish  him.  Punish  all 
men  who  do  wron^.  In  insurrectionary  districts  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  force  with  which  to  entbrce  obedience.  This  force 
should  not  be  used  to  oppress  and  annoy  the  people  and  disturb 
order,  but  to  tree  them  and  preserve  peace. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  real  reason  for  our  continued  failure 
in  the  war,  is  the  absence  of  a  defined,  distinct,  and  determined 
governmental  policy  towards  the  South,  prescribed  by  the  Exec- 
utive and  enforced  by  the  army. 

The  army  has  been  left  in  a  fog.  This  is  no  apology  for  the 
army,  for  had  its  commanders,  as  a  rule,  been  bold  men,  they 
might  have  made  a  policy  of  their  own,  and  worked  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  South  which  would  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Sherman  has  accomplished  more  through  his  iron  de- 
termination, than  by  the  steel  weapons  of  his  armies.  The  one 
merely  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  the  other  built  the  super- 
structure. 

In  the  outset  the  Government  was  too  pacific ;  afterwards  it  was 
neither  pacific  nor  specific.  The  authorities,  to  lay  down  a  code 
of  general  principles,  stem  but  equitable  in  spirit,  and  irrevocable 
in  execution,  would  attain  the  results  which  alone  will  govern 
and  subject  the  turbulent  characters  of  the  South.  There  are 
minds  open  to  conviction,  there  are  others  who,  beast-like, 
mistake  their  instincts  for  the  dictates  of  reason.  To  define  a 
policy,  and  require  every  Southern  man  to  obey  or  suffer  the 
penalty,  would  effect  more  than  the  innumerable  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  they  are  now  subjected  without  any  distinct  ob- 
lect.  The  secret  is  this — the  war  is  generally  misunderstood. 
[t  is  construed  as  a  crusade  against  the  whole  people  of  the 
South,  when  in  reality  it  should  be  against  the  powers  that  con- 
trol the  revolution.  Destroy  the  head  of  the  reoellion,  and  you 
shatter  its  members.  Too  much  personal  spite  and  prejudice 
have  been  mixed  up  in*  the  war,  and  no  results  corresponding 
with  the  magnitude  of  our  efforts  need  be  expected  until  this  be 
changed. 

By  adopting,  so  to  speak,  a  rational  rule  of  action,  and  hold- 
ing subordinates  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  its  enforcement, 
would  have  the  effect  of  at  least  uniformity  of  conduct  towards 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  let  them  know  what  to  expect  It 
is  not  supposed  the  Government  at  Washington  can  give  the 
details  ot  administration  for  each  State  or  locality  in  the  South, 
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any  more  than  it  was  able  to  plan  in  the  cabinet  the  detaih  of 
distant  campaignB.  The  featnres  of  a  nolioj  ooidd  be  prest^ibed, 
and  each  commanding  officer  ahonla  be  respooaible  that  the 
policy  be  carried  ont. 

Ab  matters  now  stand,  npon  the  ooonpation  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict, an  officer  is  ap^inteo,  with  certain  undefined  administra* 
tive,  legislatiye,  and  judicial  powers.  That  officer  is  genenillj 
of  little  account  in  the  field.  He  assumes  his  position  and  rules 
the  people  in  as  great  a  yariety  of  ways  as  his  feelings  or  jireju- 
dices  may  prompt  He  is  practically  responsible  to  no  higher 
authority  tnan  himself,  except  in  case  of  open  orime;  and  the 
people,  instead  of  being  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  are  most  usually  conyinced  of  its  weuneas. 

We  must  haye  the  oest  men  of  our  armies  to  goyem  conquered 
territory.  Common  sense,  integrity,  and  strength  of  wul  are 
better  than  the  highest  scholastic  abilities,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  old  age  and  its  gentleness,  or  influence  and  its 
usual  ignorance  and  arrogance.  This  point  is  sadly  oyerlooked. 
Anybody  is  liable  to  be  proyost-marshal  under  the  present  ideas. 
It  will  be  different  when  it  is  realized  that  to  break  up  the  rebel 
armies  is  not  goin^  to  bring  about  peace,  that  the  people  must 
be  influenced.  This  is  to  oe  accomplished  only  by  consistent, 
equitable,  and  impartial  measures.  The;^  must  feel  the  effects 
of  war,  without  en^ndering  its  animosities.  They  must  feel  its 
inexorable  neoessitioB,  before  they  can  realise  the  pleasures  and 
amenities  of  peace.  We  want  determined  and  unrelenting  men, 
who  can  exercise  their  powers,  with  all  the  relentless  rigors  of 
justice.  Our  commanders  are  too  democratic.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  necessities  of  their  situations.  An  army  is  a  despotiun. 
It  can  be  nothing  else,  short  of  anarchy.  The  goyemnient  of 
the  people  of  the  South  will  of  necessity  haye  to  ro  a  despotism ; 
let  it  be  a  just  one  until  the  people  are  willing  to  restore  them- 
selyes  to  the«priyile^es  of  pure  dcanocracy.  Our  commanderB 
haye  been  as  great  m  battle  as  in  othw  respects  they  have  been 
at  fault.  For  instance :  It  is  not  maguanimous  to  sacriflce  a 
thousand  liyes,  conquer  territory,  and  then  si^port  its  inhabit- 
ants, let  them  do  as  they  please ;  turn  loose  able-bodied  men 
who  take  arms,  turn  guerrillas.  We  capture  them  and  treat  them 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Humanity  was  designed  for  peace,  not  lor 
war.  If  we  show  mercy  towards  a  legitimate  enemy,  it  is  mag^ 
nanimity^;  if  we  execute  a  traitor,  it  is  philanthropy.  Hnmani^ 
is  a  yul^ar  yirtue ;  equitable  mercy  is  the  hignest  of  human 
efficiencies.  Boldness  is  a  happy  fault.  The  nation  is  being 
ruined  because  it  is  too  subjeotiye.    . 

One  of  the  yery  few  officers  in  high  command  that  has  shown 
himself  equal,  so  to  speak,  to  the  social,  or,  perhaps  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  local  iniuences  of  the  South,  is  General  Sherman. 
He  seems  to  be  a  stem,  imperturbable  soldier,  with  more  brain 
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fhan  heart,  bnt  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  times.  He  rose  slowly  and  aniid  a  singalar  category  of 
accasations.  In  1861  he  was  accnsed  of  insan^ ;  time  Ms  con- 
yinced  ns  of  the  reason  for  the  assertion.  Bherman,  though 
right,  was  ahead  of  the  times.  All  thinkers  are  crazy,  because 
their  ideas  are  too  large  for  the  comprehension  of  small  intel- 
lects. 

General  Sherman  has  written  several  letters  of  instruction  to 
his  subordinate  commanders  upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  the 
treatment  of  the  people  of  the  bouth,  and  other  matters  more  or 
less  bearing  upon  national  topics.  The  correct  reasoning  of 
these  documents  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  may  have 
in  directing  the  mind  into  profitable  contemplation,  have  induced 
us  to  make  some  extracts  from  these  letters,  as  not  inapnropri- 
ate  in  connection  with  the  subject  we  have  been  consiaermg. 
They  contain  valuable  suggestions. 

The  war  and  its  relation  to  the  Government,  subjects  which 
in  both  cases  have  led  to  much  speculation  amon^  politicians 
and  writers,  are  discussed  by  the  General  from  a  muitary  stand- 
point, whicn  probably  will  prove  the  best  and  most  successful 
m  the  end.    He  says  : 

"Hie  war  which  |»Tevail8  in  our  land  is  essentially  a  war  of  races.    The  South- 
em  people  entered  into  a  dear  oompaot  of  goyemment,  bnt  still  maintahied  a  spe- 
des  of  separate  interests^  history,  aad  prc^dioes.    These  latter  beoame  stronger 
and  stronger,  till  th^  haye  led  to  a  war,  which  has  dey  tloped  fruits  of  the  bitter- ' 
est  kind. 

"We  of  the  North  are,  beyond  all  question,  right  in  our  lawM  cause,  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  ignore  the  fact  that  tlie  South  haye  prejudices  which  form  part  of  Aeir 
nature,  and  which  they  cannot  throw  oif  without  an  effort  of  reason  or  the  slower 
process  of  natural  change.  Kow  the  question  arises,  should  we  treat  as  absolute 
enemies  all  in  the  South  who  di£R»r  from  us  in  opinion  or  prejudices — ^kill  or  disable 
tiMm?  Or,  should  we  giye  them  time  to  think,  and  gradually  change  their  conduct 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  <^  things  which  is  slowly  and  gnadually  creeping 
into  their  country? 

"  When  men  take  srms  to  resist  our  rightJEVil  authority,  we  are  compelled  to  use 
ibrce,  because  all  reason  and  argument  cease  when  arms  are  resorted  to.  When 
the  proyisions,  Ibrage,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  etc,  are  used  by  our  enemy,  it  is 
clearly  our  duty  and  right  to  take  them,  because  otherwise  they  may  be  used 
against  us. 

"In  like  manner,  all  houses  left  yacant  by  an  inimical  people  are  dearly  our 
right,  or  such  as  are  needed  as  storehouses,  hos^dtals,  and  quarters." 

In  another  place : 

"Eor  my  part,  I  bdieye  that  this  war  is  the  result  <^  false  political  doctrine,  for 
which  we  are  all  as  a  people  responsible,  yiz. :  that  any  and  eyeiy  people  haye  k 
right  to  self-goyemment;  and  I  would  giye  all  chance  to  reflect,  and  when  in  error 
to  recant 

"In  this  belief;  while  I  assert  for  our  Goyemment  the  highest  militory  preroga- 
three,  I  am  wilUng  to  bear  in  patience  that  poUtioal  nonsense  of  slaye-rights,  Stete 
rights,  freedom  of  oonsdenoe,  freedom  of  press,  and  such  other  trash,  as  haye  dot 
hided  the  Southern  people  into  war,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  the  foulest  crimes  that 
haye  disgraced  any  tkM  or  any  pec^e. 

"I  know  slaye-owners,  finding  themselyes  in  possession  of  a  spedes  of  property 
in  opposition  to  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  whole  dyilized  world,  conceiyed  their 
prop^ty  in  danger,  and  fodishly  appealed  to  war;  and  by  skilfhl  political  handling 
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inTolTed  with  them  the  whde  Sooth  in  the  doetrine  of  error  and  prejudice.  I  b»- 
liere  that  some  of  the  rich  and  slayeholding  are  prejudiced  to  an  extent  that  noth- 
ing but  death  and  ruin  will  extinguish;  but  hope  that  as  the  poorer  and  Industrie 
dassos  of  the  South  realise  their  relatire  weakness,  and  their  dependenoe  opon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  good-will  of  their  ibUow-men,  they  will  not  ooij  di»- 
corer  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  repent  of  their  hasty  aotioo,  but  bless  those  who 
persistently  maintained  a  Constitutional  Qoremment,  strong  enough  to  sustain 
itself,  protect  its  dtizens,  and  promise  peaceful  homes  to  millions  yet  anbom." 

His  opinions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Govemment, 
and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  mnch  longer  continuance 
of  the  war,  are  still  more  apt,  forcible,  and  logical.    He  writes : 

'*  The  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  has  in  North  Alabama  any  and  all  rights 
which  they  choose  to  enforce  in  wac — to  take  their  lives,  their  homes,  their  everj 
thing,  because  they  cannot  deny  that  war  does  exist  there,  and  war  is  simply  power 
nnrestrained  by  constitution  or  compact  If  they  want  eternal  warfare,  well  and 
good ;  we  will  accept  the  issue  and  dispossess  them,  and  put  our  friends  in  posses- 
sion. I  know  thousands  and  millions  of  good  people,  who,  at  simple  notice,  would 
oome  to  North  Alabama  and  accept  the  elegant  houses  and  plantations  there. 

'*  If  the  people  of  Huntsville  thhik  difiTerently,  let  them  persist  in  war  three  years 
longer,  and  then  they  will  not  be  consulted.  Three  years  ago,  by  a  little  reflection 
and  prudence  they  could  have  had  a  hundred  years  of  peace  prosperity,  but  they 
preferred  war.  Very  well ;  last  year  they  could  have  saved  their  slaves,  but  now, 
it  is  too  late— «11  the  powers  of  earth  cannot  restore  to  them  their  slaves  any  more 
than  their  grandfathers.  Next  year  their  lands  will  be  taken,  for  m  war  wo  can 
take  them,  and  rightfully,  too,  and  another  year  they  may  beg  in  vain  for  then* 
lives.  A  people  who  will  persevere  in  war  beyond  a  certain  linlit  onght  to  know 
the  c(msequences.  Many,  many  people,  with  less  pertinadty  than  tiie  South,  have 
been  wiped  out  of  national  existence.*' 

On  the  question  of  guerrillas,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  problems  of  the  war,  the  General  has  shown  his  soundnesB 
of  policy.  We  recommend  his  views  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  all  officers.  In  a  letter  written  from  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Georgia,  to  General  Burbrid^e,  commanding  in  Ken- 
tucky during  the  raid  of  Morgan  m  the  summer  of  '64,  the 
General  spoke,  upon  the  subject  of  the  raid  freely,  the  substance 
of  his  letter  being  summed  up  by  himself  as  follows : 

"  1st  You  may  order  all  your  post  and  district  commanders  that  guerrillas  are 
not  soldiers,  but  wild  beasts,  unknown  to  the  usages  of  war.  To  be  recognized  as 
soldiers,  they  must  be  enlisted,  enrolled,  officered,  uniformed,  armed  and  equipped, 
by  recognized  belligerent  power,  and  must,  if  detailed  fVom  a  main  army,  be  of  suf- 
ficient strength,  with  written  orders  from  some  army  commander,  to  do  some  military 
thing.  Of  course  we  hare  recognized  the  Oonfederate  Goremment  as  a  beUigerent 
power,  but  deny  their  right  to  our  lands,  territories,  rivers,  coasts,  and  nationality 
—admitting  the  right  to  rebel  and  move  to  some  other  country,  where  laws  aad 
customs  are  more  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  and  prejn^oes. 

*'  3d.  The  civil  power  being  insufficient  to  protect  life  and  property,  ex  necessitaU 
reiy  to  prevent  anarchy,  *  which  nature  abhora,'  the  military  steps  in,  and  is  right- 
fhl,  constitutional,  and  lawfhl  Under  this  law  everybody  can  be  made  to  *  stay 
at  home  and  mind  his  and  her  own  business,*  and  if  they  won't  do  that,  oan  be 
sent  away  where  they  must  keep  their  honest  neighbors  in  fear  of  danger,  rob- 
bery, and  insult 

"  3d.  Tour  military  conmianders,  provost-marshals,  and  other  agents,  may  arrest 
all  males  and  females  who  have  encouraged  or  harbored  guerrillas  and  robbers^ 
and  you  may  q^use  them  to  be  collected  in  Louisville,  and  when  yon  have  enough 
— say  three  or  four  hundred — I  will  cause  them  to  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi, 
through  their  guerrilla  gauntlet,  and  by  a  sailing-ship  send  them  to  a  land  where 
they  may  take  their  negroes  and  make  a  colony,  with  laws  and  a  Aiture  of  their 
own.    If  they  won*t  live  in  peace  in  suoh  a  garden  as  Kentooky,  why,  wo  will 
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■end  them  to  another,  if  not  a  better,  land,  and  surelj  this  would  be  a  kindness 
to  them,  and  a  Gk>d's  blessing  to  Kentucky." 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  experienced  by  our 
armies  arises  out  of  the  hostility  of  the  non-combatants  of  the 
South.    Upon  this  point  the  General  also  speaks.    He  says : 

'<But  a  question  arises  as  to  dwellmgs  used  by  women,  children,  and  non- 
combatants.  80  long  as  non-combatants  remain  in  their  houses,  and  keep  to  their 
aonistomed  business,  their  opinions  and  prejudices  can  in  nowise  influence  the 
war,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  noticed.  But  if  any  one  comes  out  into  the 
public  streets,  and  creates  disorder,  he  or  she  should  be  punished,  restrained  or 
banished,  either  to  the  front  or  rear,  as  the  officer  in  command  adjudges.  If  the 
people,  or  any  of  them,  keep  up  a  oorrespondence  with  the  parties  in  hostility, 
they  are  spies,  and  can  be  puni^ied  with  death  or  minor  punishment 

**To  those  who  submit  to  the  rightful  law  and  authority,  all  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance ;  but  to  the  petulant  and  persistent  secessionist,  why,  death  is  merpy,  and 
the  quicker  he  or  she  is  disposed  of  the  better.  Satan  and  the  rebellious  saints  of 
heaven  were  allowed  a  oontimianoe  of  existence  in  hell  merely  to  swell  their  just 
punishment.  To  such  as  would  rebel  against  a  Qovernment  so  mild  and  just  af 
ours  was  in  peace,  a  punishment  equal  would  not  be  unjust" 

Military  necessity,  an  apology  for  numerous  iniquities,  is 
sometimes  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  exercise  of  extreme 
measures.  The  depopulation  of  Atlanta  was  one  of  those 
instances.  Sherman  had  profited  by  the  experiences  and 
embarrassmehts  of  other  commanders,  and  determined  to  rid 
his  army  and  himself  of  the  same  difficulties.  The  whole 
population  of  Atlanta  was  ordered  North  or  South.  Atlanta 
was  to  become  exclifeively  a  military  post.  Instead  of  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Georgia,  he 
resolved  only  to  feed  his  army.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is 
abeady  beginning  to  show  itself.  Sherman  is  now  working 
out  great  results.  He  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  because  he 
has  an  army  of  soldiers,  not  of  commissaries  and  clerks. 

The  determination  to  force  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  led  to 
several  letters  upon  the  subject.  It  would  not  be  unprofitable 
to  reproduce  them  entire.  The  bold  spirit  of  these  documents 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  We  therefore  trust  to  the  memory  of 
the  reader  to  revive  them.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
the  following  eloquent  putting  of  the  question.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  reply  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  and  dated  Sep- 
tember 12,  1864.  After  speaking  somewhat  in  detail  upon  the 
subject  of  the  depopulation,  the  General  concludes : 

"  Tou  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  these  terrible 
hardships  of  war.  They  are  ineyitablOf  and  the  only  way  the  people  of  Atlanta 
can  hope  once  more  to  Uve  in  peace  and  quiet  a^  home  is  to  stop  this  war,  whidi 
can  alone  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error  and  is  perpetuated  in  pride. 
We  don't  want  your  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or  your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  any- 
thing you  hare ;  but  we  do  want,  and  wiU  have  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  That  we  will  have,  and  if  it  involves  the  destruction  of  your 
improvements  we  cannot  help  it.  You  have  heretofore  read  public  sentiment  in 
your  newspapers,  that  live  by  falsehood  and  excitement;  and  the  quicker  you  seek 
for  truth  in  other  quarters  the  better  for  you. 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  by  the  original  compact  of  government,  the  United  Statea 
had  certain  rights  in  Georgia  which  have  never  been  relinquished,  and  never  wiU 
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be;  that  ibe  South  begaa  war  by  aeidng  forts,  anenalSi  mints,  eustom-hoases,  Acl, 
long  before  Mr.  linooln  was  installed,  and  before  the  Sonth  had  one  Jot  or  tittle  of 
provocation.  I  myself  haye  seen  in  Missonri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Miaaia- 
Bippi,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  fleeing  from  your  srmiea 
and  desperadoes,  hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet  In  Mem^iis,  VickRbiiiK»  ^nd 
Mississippi  we  fed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  families  of  rebel  soldiOTi  left 
on  our  himds,  and  whom  we  oould  not  see  starve.  Now  that  war  comes  home  to 
you,  you  feel  very  different — ^you  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when 
you  sent  carloads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and  moulded  shells  and  idiot  to  canry 
war  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  desolate  the  homes  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  good  people,  who  only  asked  to  live  in  peace  at  their  did  homes,  and 
under  the  government  of  their  inheritance.  But  these  comparisons  are  idle.  I 
want  neaoe,  and  believe  it  can  only  be  reached  through  Union  and  war,  and  I  wiU 
ever  &>nduct  war  purely  with  a  view  to  perfect  and  early  success." 

What  we  want,  then,  in  our  armies,  and  in  the  whole  nation, 
is  a  greater  exhibition  of  moral  force.  Let  Sherman  be  repeated. 
There  are  other  men  who  have  the  requisite  decision  and 
judgment.  Let  them  be  brought  forward.  We  want  them. 
The  war  will  end  when  the  moral  strength  of  the  North  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  South. 


FEB80NAL  ITEMS. 


Ifijor-General  J.  K.  Palmer  arrived  at  Louisville,  February  18th,  to  assume  i 
mand  of  the  new  Department  of  Kentucky. 

Kajor-General  Curtis  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Northwest^ 
Pebruary  13th;  head-quarters  at  Milwaukee. 

Kajor-Oeneral  J.  K.  Schofield  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina,  February  9th.    Head-quarters  wiUi  the  army  in  the  field. 

Brigadier-General  J.  A.  Rawlins  has  been  brevetted  nujor-general,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  chief  of  staff  to  Lientenant-General  Grant 

Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Hawley  has  been  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the 
Department  of  Wilmington,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Abbott  to  that  of  the 
post  of  Wilmington. 

BrigadieiNGeneral  Sazton  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Becndting 
Service,  and  Brevet  Briga^er*General  littlefleld,  Mustering  and  Disbursing  Officer 
in  the  Department  of  the  South. 

Brigadier-General  George  H.  Gordon  has  been  temporarily  assigned  to  the  oom- 
mand of  the  District  of  Bast  Virginia,  relieving  General  G.  F.  Shepley,  who  reports 
to  Mijor-General  Weitzel,  Twenty-filth  Corps,  for  assignment  to  duty. 

Brigadier-Gtoneral  L.  A.  Grant  (Sixth  Corps)  has  been  brevetted  major-geneial. 

Colonel  Forsytbe,  of  Major-General  Sheridan*s  stafi;  formerly  of  the  8th  HUnoia 
Cavalry,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  brigadier-generalship,  made  by  tiie 
death  of  General  Charles  K  Lowell 

Colonel  J.  Wager  Swayne,  43d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infimtry,  has  been  brevetted 
biigadier-general  for  gallant  services  in  the  Georgia  campaign. 

Colonel  George  P.  Foster,  4th  Vermont  Volunteers,  has  been  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general, and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Vermont  Brigade  in  General 
Get^'s  Division  in  Sixth  Corps. 

Colonel  R.  D.  Mussey  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Freedmen  of 
East  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  12tth  New  York  Volunteers,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  oolonel,  and  temporarily  assigned  to  the  oommand  of  the 
city  of  Charleston. 

Acting  Rear*  Admiral  Thatcher  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy, 
and  assumed  oommand  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  vice  Commodore  Palmer.  The 
latter  officer  will  command  the  vessels  left  at  New  Orleans. 
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LITEEAET    INTEtLIGENOE 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


To  Uessn,  little,  Brown  &  Oo.,  of  Boston,  we  are  indebted  for  the  "  BSstoiy  of  New 
England,  daring  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  by  John  Oorham  Palfrey,  YoL  HL,"  (8yo^ 
648  pp.)  Historians  are  nsnally  self-appointed,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  idols  of  the 
den  render  them  partial,  u^justf  and  incomplete.  But  if  New  England  had 
thoroughly  scrutinised  her  list  of  gifted  scbolara  for  an  historiographer— although 
their  name  is  legion— she  could  have  found  no  one  fitter  for  the  honorable  position 
than  the  learned  and  aocurate  Palfrey.  A  life  of  literary  culture  and  progress^ 
with  ardent  study  of  general  history,  has  made  him  eminently  capable  in  the 
rhetorical  structure  and  presentation  of  such  a  work;  for  many  years  a  Unitarian 
divine,  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theological  discussions  which  have  so  much 
to  do  with  New  England  hlstoiy ;  a  statesman,  and  (in  the  best  sense)  a  politiciaD,  he 
understands  the  machinery  of  governments ;  an  honest  man,  even  in  maintainiug 
heterodox  opinions,  he  states  them  as  fairly  as  an  opponent  could  desire;  a  careM 
and  pains-taking  editor,  he  has  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor  trouble,  in  procuring^ 
verifying,  and  collating  his  Y&ry  varied  and  heterogeneous  material  To  all  these 
qualifications  Dr.  Palik^y  adds  an  intense  love  for  New  England,  of  which  his  labors^ 
whatever  their  public  success,  would  be,  in  his  eyes,  but  a  slight  manifestation. 

Had  he,  with  more  sense  of  self-interest,  expended  the  same  scholarship  and 
research  on  some  picturesque  portion  of  general  histoiy,  like  those  chosen  by 
Presoott  and  Motley,  he  would  have  achieved  greater  reputation;  but,  unlike  them, 
hia  aim  was  labor  and  not  fame.  Fame  however  he  has  also  achieved.  Dr.  Palfrey's 
original  design  was  to  bring  the  history  down  to  a  later  period,  but  the  work  grew 
upon  hia  hands,  and  he  is  warned,  by  his  increasing  years  and  duties,  to  bring  it  to 
a  dose  with  the  final  expulsion  of  the  direct  line  of  Stuarts  in  1688.  The  volume 
before  us  opens  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  dear  summary  of  affairs  in 
England  and  Franoe.  The  second  chapter,  containiog  an  essay  on  the  government 
and  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Plymouth,  is  written  with  a  fdSX 
knowledge,  principally  obtained,  we  conceive,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
Massachusetts,  he  was,  unlike  most  secretaries,  the  careful  arranger  and  reader  of 
the  documents  and  papers  of  which  he  was  exrofficio  custodian.  We  remember  to 
have  penetrated  with  him  into  a  oertidn  iron  room,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and 
read,  with  some  loss  of  personal  identity,  a  few  of  those  early  records,  of  which  he 
knew  more  than  any  man  living.  The  third  volume  of  his  history  is  less  prelimi- 
nary, more  varied,  and,  although  not  more  valuable,  far  more  interesting  than  the 
others,  to  the  general  reader.  Among  the  topics  of  dramatic  interest  we  notice 
King  Philip's  War  in  1675 ;  the  visit  of  George  Fox  to  Rhode  Island,  and  the  growth 
of  Harvard  College. 

If;  in  a  more  extended  review,  we  should  find  occasion  to  differ  flrom  Dr.  Palftey 
on  some  points,  and  to  present  our  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  prefer,  in  this  short 
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notice,  to  fhaok  him  for  his  noble  work,  to  declare  that  New  England  owes  faha  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  to  hope  that  his  noble  example  will  be  followed  by  some 
scholar  who  is  worthy  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  only  proper  limit  of 
philosophical  history — ^the  faint  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 

When  a  poet,  who  has  contributed  to  the  language  eren  one  poem  like  Mam 
AxKOfTU,  and  few,  among  his  few  other  pieces  which  are  unworthy  companions  toil, — 
in  his  later  life,  as  the  antumn  gires  token  of  winter,  presents  to  the  worid  such  % 
poem  as  "Toung  America,"  the  duty  of  his  friends — ^he  has  no  enemies — it 
respectful  silence.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

» 
"  There  are  some  wants  long  fblt^  and  at  length  set  aside,  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
One  of  these  has  been  with  us  a  copy  of  Oil  Bias,  of  SantiUane,  in  dear,  generous 
type,  white  paper,  the  yolumes  not  so  large  as  to  fatigue  the  hand — a  book  in  short 
to  be  taken  np  in  spare  half-hours ;  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Fabrido,  Laura^ 
Sen^hina,  the  Ajrohbishop,  as  repres^tatives  of  human  nature. 

This  want  is  at  last  met  in  the  reaUy  beautifUl  edition  of  Gil  Bias,  trandsted  by 
6moUett,  and  published  by  Little,  Bro#n  k  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  in  tiiree  yolumes, 
12nx^  and  is  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  library  edition  we  haye  seen.  Those 
who  are  fhrnishlng  libraries,  public  and  priyate,  will  of  course  haye  Gfl  Bias,  and 
they  will  do  well  to  see  this  ecUtion  before  they  buy. 

As  to  the  matter,  we  need  only  say  that,  haying  read  Gil  Bias  many  times,  in 
French,  £^paniah  and  English,  we  seized  upon  this  as  soon  as  receiyed,  and  deyoured 
it  again  witii  more  ssest  than  any  modem  noyel  has  excited  by  a  first  perusal. 

Kindred  with  this  in  form,  print,  paper  and  binding,  is  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote, 
epic,  satire,  comedy,  and  gentie  tragedy.  The  editor  who  should  yenture  to  recom- 
mend  Don  Quixote  to  his  readers,  would  offer  them  an  indignity,  but  we  may  and 
do  recommend  a  reperusal  in  this  elegant  edition  of  Little  k  Brown.    Four  yols. 

From  Major  John  A.  Belles,  Judge- Adyocate  of  the  Court,  we  haye  received  a 
copy  of  the  "  Trial  of  John  T.  Beall,  as  a  Spy  and  Guerrilloro,"  by  nilitary  com- 
mission. The  case  is  so  uniyersally  known  that  we  need  not  mention  details.  He 
who,  in  disguiae,  seized  two  steamboats  carrying  unarmed  and  peaceful  trayeHera, 
and  sunk  one ;  who  attempted  to  throw  a  train  of  cars  off  the  track  by  pladng 
obstructions,  at  night;  and  who,  in  yarious  places,  was  a  spy  of  the  most  undis- 
guised character,  could  surely  expect  nothing  but  an  ignominious  death.  The  spir- 
ited speech — ^not  argument — ^in  his  fayor,  by  Mr.  Brady,  could,. of  course,  do  noth- 
ing for  him,  and  the  clear  and  exhaustiye  reply  of  Major  BoUes  was  not  needed  to 
conyict  him.  But  that  reply  is  yaluable  as  a  ludd  exposition  of  the  subject,  to 
antidpate  rebel  cayils,  to  serye  as  precedent,  and  to  mark  this  kind  of  offence  for 
history  in  the  manifold  record  of  the  war. 

War  has  its  great  organic  laws,  which  War  punishes  to  yindicate  the  ri^t^  and 
as  a  terror  to  eyil-doers. 

Pablished  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 
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EDITOE'S  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


TstK  thontre  of  operatums  has  become  bo  oontraoted  hy  the  magniiioent  stntegj 
of  our  leaden,  that  we  may  Tenture  upon  a  etatement  of  the  plans  and  ooonter- 
plaoa  with  which  thia  splendid  battle>spring  opens  upon  the  militarjr  workL  It  la 
the  dunax  of  the  colossal  war. 

1.  The  armies  in  front  of  Richmond  are  designed  to  hold  Ijee  there ;  to  pr^eot 
him  from  aending  large  re-onforcementa  southward ;  to  beat  him  if  he  comes  out  to 
offer  battle ;  to  circumvent  him  if  he  flies,  and  to  occupy  Richmond,  with  which 
oocttpatioii  the  war  will  ▼irtnaUj  dose, — not  because  there  are  not  other  plaoea 
where  armies  may  concentrate,  and  strategic  advantages  be  gained,  but  because 
the  surrender  of  Richmond  will  display  such  weakness  of  resource,  and  such  a 
trammeUing  in  war  room,  that  entire  public  opinion  will  do  the  work  of  defeat : 
the  atabbomeat  European  prejudices,  already  rudely  shaken  by  the  loss  of  Cliarlea* 
ton,  will  irrevocably  break  down  when  Richmond  faUs. 

2.  Sherman  and  Sohofleld  move  up  through  North  Carolina,  driving  the  small 
rebel  force,  under  the  invincible— when  retiring-— Johnston,  before  them,  to  cut 
the  southern  communications  with  Richmond ;  to  open  the  country  now  lukewarm 
in  rebel  aympathies  to  Jpederal  influence,  and  to  narrow  the  drde  of  the  hunt  until 
"  chaoa  oome  again'*  in  rebel  premcts. 

3.  Sheridan,  the  mosf  daring  of  riders,  cuts  the  canals. and  railroads  which  sup- 
ply Richmond  from  the  west;  threatens  Lynchburg— a  strong  point,  if  they 
evacuate  Richmond ;  causes  the  hurrying  of  troops,  in  wild  confusion,  to  the  north 
of  the  capital,  and  to  Burkesville,  and  awakens  new  fears  in  the  already  quaking 
forces  which  still  ding  to  the  defences  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  In  fine,  avr 
policy  is  to  hem  them  in,  and  make  them  attack  us  at  present,  and  only  to  cry, 
*'  Up,  Guards,''  when  we  can  move  upon  them  at  every  point  of  an  irresistible  line. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  not  idle  elsewhere.  Thomas  is  moving  southward  with  a 
large  body  of  mounted  troops,  and  a  large  force  threatens  ICobile;  Jets  of  volcsnSo 
flame  answer  everywhere  to  the  great  eruptions  on  the  Eastern  coast - 

Such  being  a  brief  enumeration  of  our  plans,  let  us  look  at  the  counter-plans  of 
the  Confederate  General  Not  in  his  councils,  we  can  only  guess  at  them,  apply* 
ing  the  proper  tests  of  military  science. 

L  To  hold  Richmond  to  the  last,  because  with  Rwhmond  (isdls  the  rebel  cause. 
In  case  it  must  be  abandoned,  Malay-like  to  run  a  muckf  and  fidl,  sword  in  hand, 
either  upon  Grant's  force,  now  strong,  effldent^  and  ardent,  which  will  be  oondign 
destruction;  or,  to  try  another  short  fatal  battle-summer  at  the  North,  which,  with 
Grant's  army  following  and  Sheridan's  intercepting,  would  be  rapid  ruin.  Indeed 
the  havoc  made  by  Sheridan  with  their  communications  and  the  lack  of  suppliea, 
render  this  course  extremely  ixpprobable. 

2.  To  send  troops  to  check  Sherman,  and  throw  him  bade  upon  the  coasts  thus 
restoring  somewhat  the  skUua  m  quo,  or  rather  the  status  ante  Sherman,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  prestige  of  that  general,  whose  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a 
presage  of  destruction ;  but  even  here  they  ful,  for  they  cannot  find  him  where 
they  want  him,  and  he  goes  where  they  do  not  want  him. 

3.  To  evacuate  Richmond,  rally  upon  Lynchburg,  there  dig  the  &u<  ditch  in  whidi 
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ybttfe  dSs  mieuaB^  the  great  Beoession  treason  will  btuy  itoelf  foreTer.  WhateTer  be 
their  policy,  ooncentratioii  la  their  onljr  possibility,  and  ooncentratioa  is  ruin.  Were 
the  rebel  armies  well  sopplied,  and  in  good  spirits ;  had  their  later  experiences  of 
the  war  been  even  checkered  by  light  and  shade,  and  not  one  dead  gloom  of  dis- 
aster ;  had  the  people  still  confidence  in  their  leaders,  when  they  rave  out  thdr 
promises  of  ruin  to  the  republic,  and  certain  success  to  the  treason ;  did  the  sol- 
diers still  b^eve  that  the  sacrifloe  of  their  lives  would  insure  the  ^oooesa  of  ^ir 
cause,— -were  one  or  eyen  a  fow  of  these  things  in  thdr  &vot^  they  might  yet, 
dosed  in  upon  as  they  are  by  the  Federal  armies,  make  some  mighty  eflbrt,  and 
achieve  some  compensating  yictories ;  but  they  have  no  such  hopes,  no  auoh  tnist 
•<  On  ne  ya  pas  i  la  guerre  pour  6tre  tud,*'  says  Marshal  Harmont  Men  go  to 
war  to  succeed,  to  win  victories.  Show  the  rebel  soldiers,  as  every  day*a  experi- 
ence is  showing  them,  that  they  have  nothing  farther  to  hope,  and  they  will  desert 
in  vast  bodies,  will  feign  to  fig^t,  and  then  retire,  will  seek  to  give  thamseiv«»i9 
as  prisoners,  will  diaintegrato  the  rebel  annies,  and  make  ftirther  reeistanoe  im- 
possible. 

Ni^leon  fought,  in  1814,  at  La  Rothidre,  at  Laon  jmd  Craonne,  but  AiQi»«nv 
Aube  demonstrated  the  folly  of  further  resistance,  and  he  was  doeeted  in  confosioo 
at  Fontainebleau,  while  the  d&>riM  of  hie  army  was  going  through  the  motions  of  a 
battle  at  Paris.  There  is  a  striking  moral  parallelism ;  and  if  Kapoleon  could  no 
longer  make  head  against  such  stupid  men  as  Blitoher  and  Schwartzenbwg,  itow 
can  Lee,  without  skilful  lieutenants,  hope  to  win  against  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan,  aided  by  corps  and  division  generals  of  the  first  order.  We  need  say 
nothing  about  the  great  cause,  nor  quote  Shakspeare  to  show  what  moral  weapons 
are  aimed  at  those  "  whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  ooAnpted." 

To  illustrate  these  general  remarks,  we  may  refer  to  the  principal  evente  whkh 
have  transpired,  and  movements  whksh  hare  been  made,  since  our  last  issue.  The 
rebel  cause  has  received  numerous  ^blessings  in  disgmse."  Gharleston  was 
evacuated,  and  in  sudi  haste  that,  although  they  burned  most  of  the  cotton,  they 
left  four  hundred  and  fifty  guns  beMnd  t^em.  Of  course  the  rebels  are  all  the 
better  off  for  evacuating  Charleston.  Fort  Anderson  fdl,  after  a  combined  attack 
by  the  army  and  navy,  and  then  Wilmington  was  given  up  on  the  22d  of  FelMruaiy. 
Here  again  it  is  manifest— to  them—- tiiat,  whatever  we  have  gained,  they  have  lost 
nothing.  Georgetown,  on  the  Black  lUver,  above  ito  junction  with  the  Pedee,  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  on  the  28th— another  knell  for  blodudeHrunners.  On 
this  exp^tion,  the  Admiral's  temporary  flag-ship,  the  Harvest^Moon,  was  Mown 
up  by  a  torpeda    The  iron  rim  on  the  Atlantks  is  thkdc  and  all-exdudmg. 

Johnston,  who  relieved  Beauregard,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  it  is  siud,  now 
Bete  himself  seriously  to  work  to  wreak  vengeanoe  <m  the  insolent  Shennanr-4he 
JB&e  noir  or  Loup  garou  of  the  Confederacy,  who  goes  just  where  he  wants  to^  end 
mot  where  they  want  him ;  and  while  threatening  Charlotte,  and  putting  them  m 
the  qid  vwe  there,  turns  aside  to  Cheraw,  Laurel  Hill,  FayetteviUe,  and  thus  is 
within  striking  distance  of  Schofield.  Schofield,  a  fighting  general,  accompanies 
the  advance  in  his  new  department  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  battle  near 
Kinston,  recovers  a  partial  disaster,  repulses  the  most  desperate  attecks  of  Hill  and 
Hoke,  and  finally  drives  the  enemy  across  the  Neuse,  while  he  occupies  Kinston 
on  the  13th.  Bragg  ehronides  a  great  iuooess,  but  finds  it  convenient  to  retire^ 
with  double  loss.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  Sherman's  mardi,  because 
of  ^e  vague  knowledge  we  can  have  at  present,  and  becanse  we  are  promised  AiII 
papers  on  his  movemento  by  a  competent  hand  hereafter. 
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Whfle  we  write,  the  rebel  annj  is  oonoentrated  at  Ooldsboro,  say  tbtrtj  thou- 
saad  itrong,  and  Bhemum  and  Sdiofield  are  in  oommtmicatioiL  With  a  good  line 
of  retreat)  Goldsboro  is  strong,  being  the  intersection  of  the  North  Carolina  RaQroad 
with  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon.  But  they  cannot  hold  it,  for  Sherman  will  use 
his  neyer-fiUling  stratagem  of  mardilng  around  them  without  attaddng,  and  tap- 
pbg  ibeir  rear;  and  so^  like  the  wandering  Jew,  they  must  move  on,  or  fight 
Sherman  where  he  chooees  to  receive  them,  and  where  thej  must  be  beaten.  Thus 
&r  the  march  of  Sherman  has  met  with  but  little  opposition,  and  he  has  captured 
and  destroyed  immense  amounts  of  Taluable  goyemment  property— at  Columbia, 
forty-three  pieces  of  artillery ;  at  Cheraw,  twenty-five  pieces,  and  thirty-six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  gunpowder;  and  at  Fayetteville,  twenty  pieces,  and  large  quanti- 
tiee  of  other  war  nlunitionii>  Later:— iSchofleld  is  at  Qoldsboro,  and  Shennan  at 
Smithfield. 

We  copy  from  the  BerM  dispatch  of  Captain  J.  B.  P.  Doyle,  the  following^ 
whidi  wHl,  by  the  aid  of  a  map,  present  to  our  readers  a  dear  view  of  Sherman'i 
morementa  from  Savannah  and  Beaufort  to  Fayetteville — 

CHBONOLOey  07  THE  OABOLINA  CAHPAieN. 
JlinjABT. 

16th. — ^^ht  wing  (Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Carpa)  transferred  from  Savannah 
to  Beaufort. 

20ttL — ^Lefl  wing  left  Savannah,  marching  on  either  side  of  the  Savannah  Biver 
towards  Augusta. 

23d. — General  Sherman  transferred  head-quarters  from  Savannah  to  Beaufort 

26th. — Left  wing  delayed  by  rains  in  camp,  seven  miles  from  Savannah. 

26th.— Left  wing  at  Springfield. 

27th. — Advance  of  the  left  wing  reached  Sister's  Ferry. 

20^ — ^Bight  wing  moved  fh>m  Poootaligo  towards  the  Combahee  Biver.  Left 
wing  in  camp  at  Sister's  Ferry  delayed  by  rains  and  high  water. 

aoth.— Bi^  wing  movhig  along  Savannah  and  ChaitofitoQ  Bailroad,  and  between 
the  raUroad  and  McPhersonviUe,  encountering  small  parties  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 
Left  wing  still  at  Sister's  Ferry. 

3l8t— Bight  wing  at  ICcPhersonville:    Left  wing  at  Sister'a  Feny. 

nBBUABT. 

iBi— Big^t  wing  moved  firom  McPhersonviUe  towards  Iffickory  HilL  Left  wing 
still  water  and  mud  bound  at  Sister's  Ferry. 

3d.— Bight  wing  moved  to  Brighton's  Bridge,  over  the  Saltketeher,  when  enemy 
made  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  stream  and  burned  the  bridge. 

4th.— Bight  wing  effected  passage  of  the  Saltlcetcher.  Left  whig  moved  across 
the  Savannah. 

6th. — Bight  wing  crossed  Whippy  Swamp.  Left  wing  moved  to  Brighton,  which 
had  been  burned  by  the  rebel  cavalry. 

6th.-^Advanoe  of  the  rig^t  wing ;  fonght  Wheeler  at  Orange  Churdi  on  the  Little 
Saltketeher. 

Vth. — Bight  wing  at  Bambury,  and  midway  on  Charleston  and  Augusta  Bailroad. 
Left  wing  moved  to  LawtonviUe,  which  was  burned  by  the  Twentieth  Corps. 

8th.-^Bight  wing  crossed  the  South  Bdisto  Biver.  Left  wing  in  can^  at  Law- 
tonviUe. 

9th. — ^Bight  wing  at  GrahamsviUe.    Left  wing  reached  Allendale 

lOth.— Bight  wing  crossed  the  North  Edisto  River.  Left  wing  reached  Fiddle 
Pond,  near  BamweU. 

11th.— Bight  wing  captured  Orangeburg.  Left  whig  marched  thron^^  BamweU, 
winoh.waa  left  in  auiesy  and  encamped  three  miles  (rmn,  White  Pond  Station. 

12th. — Bight  wing  made  a  rapid  march  from  Orangeburg  towards  the  Congaree  and 
Columbia.    The  left  wing  tore  up  ten  miles  of  the  Qiarieston  and  Augusta  Bailroad. 

13th.— Left  wibg  crossed  tiie  South  Edisto  Biver. 
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14tii.— Left  wing  croBsed  the  Korth  Bdlsto  BiTer. 

ISth. — Bight  wing  effected  the  pauage  of  the  Gongaree,  and  begaa  aheUiiif 
Columbia.  Qeneral  Carlixi,  in  the  advance  of  the  left  wing,  skrimiahed  with  the 
rebels  near  Lexington,  capturing  and  burning  the  town. 

16th.^The  right  wing  oonfh)nth)g  Ck>lambia.  Left  wing  marched  to  Hart's  Ferry, 
on  the  Saluda  Riyer,  and  croeaed. 

17th. — Right  wing  occupied  Oolumbia.  Same  night  Columbia  was  burned.  Left 
wing  reached  the  Broad  Biver. 

18th. — ^Right  wing  in  camp  at  Columbia,  and  left  wing  in  camp  on  Broad  River. 

19th. — ^Lefl  wing  crossed  uie  Broad  River,  and  destroyed  Greenville  and  Oolnmlria 
Railroad,  camping  near  Alston. 

20th. — Bight  wing  left  Columbia^  destroying  railroad  to  Winnsbora  Left  wing 
moved  to  and  crossed  Little  Biver. 

2l8t — The  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Winnsboro,  thus  leading  Johnstoa 
to  suppose  that  it  was  Sherman's  intention  to  push  upon  Charlotte. 

22d. — ^Right  wing  engaged  in  passage  of  the  Wateree  River  at  Pay's  Eeny, 
Left  wing  tore  up  the  rulroad  above  Winnsboro,  and  moved  to  ToungsviUe. 

23d. — Right  wing  on  Lynch  Creek.  Left  wing  reached  Rooky  Mount,  Catftwba 
River. 

24th. — Part  of  the  left  wing  crossed  the  Catawba  (or  Wateree)  River. 

26th. — Right  wing  captured  Camden.    Left  wing  passing  Catawba  ^ver. 

27th. — ^Left  wing  still  engaged  in  difficult  passage  of  the  Catawba.  General 
Carlin  had  a  fight  witb  Wheeler's  Cavahy. 

28th.— ^Right  wing  moved  from  Camden  towards  Cheraw,  encamping  on  Lynch's 
Greek,  and  halting  for  three  days,  waiting  for  the  left  wing,  delayed  at  the  Catawba 
River,  to  get  up. 

ICJLBOH. 

Ist— Left  wing  moved  to  Hanging  Rode 

2d. — ^Left  wing  marched  to  Horton's  Ferry  or  Lynch's  Creek. 

3d. — ^The  left  wing  being  up,  the  whole  army  crossed  Lynch's  Creek. 

4th. — Right  wing  captured  Cheraw.    Left  wing  crossed  Thompson's  Creek. 

6th. — ^Right  wing  and  part  of  the  left  crossed  the  Great  Pedee  Biver.  Dftvis's 
Corps  of  the  left  wing  moved  up  to  Sneedsbora 

6th. — Davis  crossed  the  Great  Pedee,  and  the  whole  army  was  massed  to  move 
on  FayetteviUe. 

7th. — Left  wing  moved  to  near  Downing  Biver. 

8th.~Bight  wing  at  Laurel  Hill 

9th. — The  whole  army  marched  on  the  several  roads  converging  at  FayetteviUe 
to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place. 

10th.— >Marched  to  within  ten  miles  of  FayetteviUe  hi  line  of  battle,  antidpating 
an  engagement  with  Hardee.  Eilpatrick's  Cavalry  struck  the  rear  of  Hardee's 
retreating  fbrces  near  FayetteviUe,  and  engaged  Hampton  in  one  of  the  finest  cavalry 
battles  of  the  war. 

11th. — ^Tbe  whole  army  entered  FayetteviUe,  having  been  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign for  fifty-four  days,  and  having  marched  four  hundred  and  forty-three  miles. 

From  the  environs  of  Bichmond,  for  reasons  already  suggested,  there  is  Uttle  to 
chronicle.  There  are  rumors  that  the  rebels  have  countermined  one  or  more  of 
our  forts,  but  that  the  engineers  cannot  find  the  spot  upon  which  a  g^obe  of  com- 
pression would  destroy  the  gaUery:  DoubifdL  Bevlews  inspire  and  diadpUne  the 
troops.  General  Grant  recdves  his  glorious  due,  in  the  shape  of  the  gdd  medal 
voted  by  Congress.  We  watch  the  Southside  Boad,  and  the  troops  nearest  the 
enemy  lie  upon  their  arms  at  the  first  scent  of  possible  attadc  Whether  as  a  feint 
or  not,  Lee  masses  his  troops  in  our  fVont  at  Petersburg,  and  the  great  battle  may 
begin  at  any  moment 

In  Bichmond  affairs  are  almost  at  their  worst  The  Esaminer  declared  some 
time  sinoe  that  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  would  be  the  loss  of  all  respect  towards 
the  Confederate  government;  and  yet  the  Congress  is  deserted  by  its  memben^  in 
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spite  of  Lee'fl  wtal  that  "  unless  these  abide  in  the  ship"  it  must  sink;  Davis  asks 
them  to  postpone  their  adjournment,  and  thej  give  him,  with  the  generosity  of 
fear,  one  working  day. 

Admiral  Semmes,  they  say,  is  planning  a  grand  expedition  down  the  James,  by 
which  he  will  break  through  our  obstructions  and  do  wonderful  thmgs.  Hie  trans- 
ports, if  he  could  get  at  them,  he'  might  sink,  for  his  hand  is  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  the  men-of-war  may,  like  the  imchiTalrous  Winslow,  be  mean  enough  td 
plate  or  chsm  their  vessels,  and  then  Senmies  would  have  oold  water  thrown  upon 
his  plans,  even  as  at  Cherbourg.  By  the  last  accounts,  the  newspapers  ni  Bkhr 
mond  were  "temporarily"  suspended.  Only  the  DispcUch  was  left,  and  that  found 
it  a  blessing  to  appear  on  half  a  sheet 

Sheridan's  march  deserves  special  mention.  After  the  defeat  of  Early  by  Cut- 
ter's Division  near  Staunton,  he  marched  forward  in  rain  and  mud,  inflicting 
immense  damage  upon  the  railroads  and  canal,  and  going  very  near  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond.  We  can  present  no  better  summary  of  his  movements  than  will  be 
found  in  the  followiBg  dispatch : — 

Head-Quarters,  Middle  Military  Divibion,  ) 
COLUMBLi,  Ya.,  March  10,  1866.     f 
'^Lieutenant-General  U.  S»  Grakt,  Commanding  Armies  United  States:-^ 

"  General — ^In  my  last  dispatch,  dated  Waynerii>oro,  I  gave  yon  a  brief  aoooimt 
of  the  defeat  of  Early  by  Custer's  Division. 

''The  same  night  this  division  was  pushed  across  the  Blue  Bidge  and  entered 
Charlottesville  at  two  p.  x.  the  next  day.  The  ma]f\>r  of  the  dty  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  came  out,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  public  buildings. 

*'  I  had  to  remain  at  Charlottesville  two  days.  This  time  was  consumed  in  bring- 
over  from  Wajmesboro  our  ammunition  and  pontoon  trains. 

*'  The  weather  was  horrible  beyond  description  and  the  rain  incessant 
.  "  The  two  divisions  were  during  this  time  occupied  in  destrojring  the  two  large 
iron  bridges— one  over  the  Eivanna  Biver,  the  other  over  Morse's  Creek,  near 
Charlottesville— and  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Lynchburg. 

'^  On  the  6th  of  March  I  sent  the  First  Division,  General  Devin  commanding,  to 
Scottsville,  on  the  James  Biver,  with  directions  to  send  out  light  parties  through  the 
country,  and  destroy  all  merchandise,  mills,  factories,  bridges,  Aa,  on  the  Bivanna 
Biver,  the  parties  to  join  the  division  at  Scottsville.  The  division  then  proceeded 
along  the  canal  to  Duguldsville,  fifteen  miles  ftom  Lynchburg,  destroying  every 
lock,  and  in  many  places  the  bank  of  the  canaL  At  Duguldsville  we  hoped  to 
secure  the  bridge  to  let  us  cross  the  river,  as  our  pontoons  were  useless. 

"On  account  of  the  high  water,  in  Uiis,  however,  we  were  foiled,  as  both  thia 
bridge  and  the  bridge  at  Hardwicksville  were  burned  by  the  enemy  upon  our  ap- 
proach.   Merrftt  accompanied  this  division. 

"  The  Third  Division  started  at  the  same  thne  Arom  Charlottesville,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Lynchburg  Bailroad  to  Amherst  Court-House,  destroying  every  bridge 
<m  the  road,  and  in  many  places  miles  of  the  road.  The  bridges  on  this  road  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  five  hundred  foot  ia  length.  We  hove  fonnd  greal 
abundance  in  this  country  fbr  our  men  and  animids.  In  ftiot,  the  canal  has  be^i 
the  great  feeder  of  Bidhmond.  At  the  Boekflsh  Biver  the  bank  of  the  canal  was 
cut,  and  at  Kew  Canton,  where  the  dam  is  across  the  James,  the  goard-look  was 
destroyed  and  the  James  Biver  let  into  the  canal,  oarrying  away  the  banks,  and 
Washing  out  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
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"The  dam  ftcross  the  James  at  this  point  was  also  partiallj  destroyed. 

"I  hare  had  no  opposition.  Everjbodjisbewilderedbjour  morements.  IhaTe 
had  no  news  of  any  kind  since  I  left 
I  "  The  latest  Richmond  paper  was  of  the  4th,  but  contained  nothing. 

!  "  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  bridges  on  the  ndlroad  from  Swoop*s  Depot,  on  the 

other  side  of  Staunton,  to  Chariottesville,  were  utterly  destroyed;  also  all  bridges 
fbr  a  distance  of  ten  mUes  on  the  Oordonsyille  Bailroad. 

*'  The  weather  has  been  Tory  bad  indeed,  raining  hard  every  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  days,  since  we  started.  ICy  wagons  have,  from  the  state  of  the  roads, 
detained  me. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  captured  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery— ^leren  at 
Waynesboro  and  three  at  Charlottesrille. 

''The  party  that  I  sent  back  from  Waynesboro  started  with  six  pieces,  bat  they 
were  obliged  to  destroy  two  of  the  six  for  want  of  animals.  The  remaimng  eight 
pieces  were  thoroug^y  destroyed. 

"  We  haye  captured,  up  to  the  present  time,  twelye  canal-boats  laden  with  siqn 
pUes,  ammunition,  rations,  medical  stores,  &c 

"  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  Generals  ICerritt,  Custer,  and  Devin,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  their  commands.  They  bave  waded  through  mud  and  water 
daring  this  continuous  rain,  and  are  all  in  fine  spirits  and  health. 

"  Ckmmiodore  HoUins,  of  the  rebel  navy,  was  shot  near  Oordonsville^  while  at- 
tempting to  make  his  escape  from  our  advance  in  that  direction. 

"Very  respectfbUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

"P.  H.  Sheridut, 
JfaJoT' General  ComnumdingJ* 

FOBT  nSHEB. 
[The  universal  interest  excited  hy  the  capture  of  the  "  impregnable**  Fort  Fisher 
prompts  us  to  place  on  record,  for  fhture  history,  the  following  letter  and  sketdi  of 
the  work^  by  Qeneral  Comstodc^  the  diief  engineer  of  the  expeditionary  army. — 
Ed.] 

HlAD-QUABTBBS  UNITED  StATBS  FOBOBS,  ) 

Fort  Fisbxe,  North  Cabouni,        v 
January  27,  1866.  ) 

Bnt : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  engineer  operations  in 
oonnection  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  together  with  a  sketch  of  that  work, 
and  another  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  Fort  Fisher  la  situated  on  the  peninsula 
between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  Federal  Point  For  five  miles  north  of  Federal  Point,  this  peninsula  is  sandy 
and  low,  not  rising  more  than  flfreen  feet  above  high  tide,  the  interior  abounding  in 
fresh-water  swamps,  often  wooded  and  almost  impassable,  whDe  much  of  the  dry 
land,  till  one  gets  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Fisher,  is  covered  with  wood,  or  low 
undergrowth,  except  a  strip  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  landing  of  the  troops  composing  the  expedition  was  effected  on  the  sea-beach, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher,  on  January  12,  and  Paine*s  Division  was  at 
once  pushed  across  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  instructions  to  take  up  a  line  to  be 
held  against  any  attack  from  the  direction  of  Wilmingtoa.  This  line,  on  the  morning 
of  January  13,  was  already  defensible,  and  was  f\irther  strengthened  during  the 
day;  while,  on  the  14th,  a  second  line  was  laid  out,  and  begun  under  charge  of 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Price  in  rear  of  its  left  Pioneer  companies  were  organised  in 
Ames's  and  Paine*s  Divisions,  and  as  daring  the  Uth  the  fire  of  the  rebel  ganboat 
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Chickamaiiga  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  our  men,  Lieutenant  O.  Kuffe, 
with  hia  company  of  the  15th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers,  waa 
directed  to  build  a  battery  for  two  30-pounder  Porrotts  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
keep  her  off. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  14th,  areconnoissanoe  waa  puahed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hijor-General  Commanding,  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Fisher,  a 
amall  advanced  work  being  taken  possession  of.  This  was  at  once  turned  into  a 
defenaive  line  to  be  held  against  any  attempt  from  Fort  Fisher.  The  reconnoissanoo 
showed  that  the  palisading  in  front  of  the  work  had  been  seriously  iigured  by  the 
navy  fire ;  only  nine  guns  could  be  seen  on  the  land-front  where  sixteen  had  been 
counted  on  Christmas  Day;  the  steady,  though  not  rapid  fire  of  the  navy,  prevented 
the  enemy  from  using  either  artillery  or  musketry  on  the  reconnoitering  party;  it 
aeemed  probable  that  troops  could  be  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  work 
without  serious  loss,  and  it  waa  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  necessary 
ammnnitioa  could  be  supplied  by  the  open  beach  if  regular  approaches  were  deter- 
mined on.  It  was  decided  to  assault,  and  the  assault  was  made  on  the  15th,  at 
half-past  three  p.  H.,  after  three  hours  of  heavy  navy  fire,  by  three  deployed  brigades 
following  one  another  at  intervals  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  each  making 
its  final  rush  for  the  west  end  of  the  land-face,  from  a  rough  rifle-pit,  about  three 
hundred  yards  firom  the  work. 

At  the  point  attacked,  the  paUsading  was  less  injured  than  elsewhere,  it  being 
partially  hidden,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  axes  to  cut,  and  timbers  to  batter.it 
down,  in  order  that  the  troops  might  pass  readily  through  it  Powder-sacks  for  blow- 
ing  these  palisades  down  had  been  prepared,  but  were  not  used. 

After  seven  hours*  fighting,  gaining  traverse  by  traverse,  the  work  was  won. 

Fort  Fisher  consists  of  two  fronts — ^the  first,  or  land-lVont|  running  across  the 
peninsula  at  this  pointy  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
in  length,  wbUe  the  second,  or  sea-front»  runs  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel  to 
the  beach  to  the  Mound  Battery — a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards.  The  land- 
front  is  intended  to  resist  any  attack  fh>m  the  north ;  the  sea-front  to  prevent  any 
of  our  naval  vessels  fh>m  running  through  New  Inlet,  or  landing  troops  on  Fedeial 
Point 

1.  LandrFrcfid. — ^This  firont  consists  of  a  half  bastion  on  the  left,  or  Cape  Fear 
River  side,  connected  by  a  curtain  with  a  bastion  on  the  ocean  side.  The  parapet 
is  twenty-five  feet  thick,  averages  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  traverses  rising  ten 
feet  above  it  and  running  back  on  their  tops,  which  were  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
m  thickness,  to  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  fW>m  the  hiterior  crest  The 
traverses  on  the  left  half  bastion  were  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length  on  the  top. 

The  earth  for  this  heavy  parapet,  and  the  enormous  traverses  at  their  inner  ends, 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  was  obtained  partly  f^om  a  shallow  exterior  ditch, 
but  mainly  from  the  interior  of  the  work.  Between  each  pair  of  traverses  there 
was  one  or  two  guns.  The  traverses  on  the  right  of  this  front  were  only  partially 
completed.  A  palisade,  which  is  loopholed  and  has  a  banquette,  runs  in  front  of 
this  face  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope 
from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  ocean,  with  a  position  for  a  gun  between  the  left 
of  the  front  and  the  river,  and  another  between  the  right  of  the  f^-ont  and  the  ocean. 
Through  the  middle  traverse  on  the  curtain  was  a  bomb-proof  postern,  whose 
exterior  opening  was  covered  by  a  small  redan  ibr  two  field-pieces,  to  give  flank 
fire  along  the  curtain.  The  traverses  were  generally  bomb-proofed  for  men  or 
nagacines.  The  stopes  of  the  work  appear  to  have  been  revetted  with  marsh  so^ 
Vol.  IDL— 25 
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or  coTered  with  grasa,  and  to  have  had  an  hidination  of  fortf-five  degrees,  or  a  liftUe 
less.  On  those  slopes  most  exposed  to  nayj  fire  the  reyetement  or  grassing  has 
been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  inclination  reduced  to  thirty  degrees. 

The  ends  of  traverses  as  they  rise  above  the  parapet  are  very  ragged.  Still,  all 
damage  done  to  the  earthwork  can  be  readily  repaired,  its  strength  being  about  the 
same  as  before  the  bombardment.  The  damage  done  by  the  navy  fire  was,  first  to  the 
palisades,  which  were  so  ii^ured  as  in  most  places  to  be  little  obstacle  to  assaulting 
troops ;  second,  to  guns  and  carriages.  There  were  originally  on  the  front  twenty- 
one  guns  and  three  mortars.  Of  these,  three-fourths  were  rendered  unserviceable 
by  izyuries  to  either  gun  or  carriage.  The  gun  in  the  right  bastion,  the  field-pieces 
in  front  of  the  postern,  and  one  or  two  mortars,  were  used  against  the  assaulting 
troops. 

There  was  a  formidable  system  of  torpedoes,  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
this  ftont,  the  torpedoes  being  about  eighty  feet  apart,  and  each  containing  about 
one  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  They  were  connected  with  the  fort  by  three  seta 
of  wires ;  fortunately  the  sets  leading  directly  to  those  over  which  the  army  and 
navy  columns  moved  had  been  cut  by  shells,  and  no  torpedo  was  exploded. 

2.  Sea^FronL — This  (h>nt  consists  of  a  series  of  batteries,  mounting  in  all  twenty* 
four  guns,  the  different  batteries  being  connected  by  a  strong  infantry  parapet,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  line.  The  same  system  of  heavy  traverses  for  the  protection 
of  the  guns,  is  used  as  on  the  land-front,  and  these  traverses  are  also  generaUy 
bomb-proofed.  Captain  N.  Adams,  4th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  First 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Price,  4th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  commanding  pioneer 
companies  of  Ameses  and  Paine's  Divisions,  and  First  Lieutenant  EL  S.  O.  Kufl^ 
commanding  company  of  16th  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers,  have,  with  their 
commands,  been  of  great  service  in  the  construction  of  batteries  and  defensive  works. 
First  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Knowiton,  4th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  making  sketches  of  Fort  Fisher;  as  also  private  SchuUse, 
15th  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  R  Comstooe. 

LieuL'OoL  and  Brev.  Brig.-Gen^  Chief  JBngtMer, 

liijor  A.  TsBRY,  A.  A.  G. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  thirty  bomb-proofs  and  magazines  and  their  passages^ 
there  were  fourteen  thousand  five  himdred  feet  of  floor  space,  not  indudmg  the 
main  magazine,  which  was  exploded,  and  whose  demensions  are  unknown. 

c.B.a 

OBITUARY. 

BBIGADIKB-GEKEBAL  T.  E.  O.  BAKSOSL 

BT  ▲  COMPANIOK-nV-ABMB. 

**  In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce : 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild.^— Shakspsasb. 

AiiOKa  the  most  prominent  actors  of  the  West,  in  what  has  been  so  well  called 

''this  fearfully  glorious  present,"— one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  captains  in  our 

army,  and  one  who  certainly  had  no  superior  of  his  years  in  the  volunteer  service, 

stood  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield  Ransom,  who  possessed,  to  a  greater  degree 

than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  roan,  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

lieutenant-General  Grant  once  said  of  him  **  he  is  my  best  fighting  man."    The 

fields  and  fortresses  of  eight  States,  in  which  he  led  the  invincible  legions  of  Illinois, 

who  with 

**Nerres  of  tUel  and  hearti  of  oak,'" 
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drove  book  the  enemy;  We  witDessed  his  devotion,  ftnd  his  blood  poured  out  on 
five  batUe-fielda  attests  his  valor.  No  story  oould  be  riclier  in  deeds  of  daring  and 
heroism  than  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  young  General,  who  died  among  the  hills 
of  Georgia  of  disease  induced  by  the  exposures  of  the  service,  as  much  "  dead  on 
the  field,"  as  if  a  rebel  bullet  had  strudc  him  to  the  heart 

Brigadier-Gtoneral  Ransom  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Vermont,  on  the  29th  of  No« 
vember,  1834.  In  1846  he  entered  the  primary  dass  of  Norwich  nniversity— a 
Military  College  under  the  charge  of  his  father,  T.  B.  Ransom,  then  a  Major-Gen- 
ersl  of  Militia  of  the  State  of  Vermont  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Colonel  9th 
United  States  Infantry,  displayed  signal  ability  and  bravery  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  fell  ai  the  storming  of  Chapoltepec,  Sept  13th,  1847.  The  son  hiherited  his 
father's  sterling  qualities,  and  has  placed  his  name  high  on  his  country's  roll  of 
'*  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages."  During 
the  Mexican  war  young  Ransom  was  taught  engineering,  under  the  tuition  of  his 
cousin,  B.  F.  Marsh,  on  the  Rutiand  and  Burlington  Railroad ;  but  on  his  father's 
death  he  returned  to  the  Norwich  University,  and  continued  there  until  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1851  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  an  engineer, 
in  Lasalle  County,  Illinois.  Three  years  Uter  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness at  Pern,  with  his  uncle,  under  the  firm  of  Gilson  and  Ransom,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  removed  to  Chicago,  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Galloway 
k  Co.,  a  house  largely  engaged  in  land  operations.  At  a  later  period  he  removed 
to  Fayette  County,  and  while  engaged  in  trade,  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company.  He  was  there  when  the  war  began,  and  immediately 
raised  a  company  and  reached  Camp  Yates,  at  Springfield,  April  24th,  1861,  where 
his  company  was  oiganized  into  the  11th  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  on  an  election  for 
fieldH>ISoer8  being  held,  was  elected  major.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Villa 
Ridge,  near  Cairo,  and  there  remained  in  Camp  of  Instruction  until  June,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  Bird's  Point,  Ma  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  three 
months'  service,  Jnly  30th,  and  was  reorganized  and  mustered  in  for  three  years. 
Ransom  l>eing  elected  lieutenant-coloneL  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  August, 
in  a  gaUaat  charge  under  Colon^  Doogherty,  upon  Charleston,  Ma,  Colonel  Ransom 
received  his  first  severe  wound  by  a  mounted  foe,  who  pretended  to  surrender,  but 
fired  upon  him  as  he  approached  to  take  his  arms.  After  receiving  the  bullet  in 
his  right  shoulder,  he  fired  upon  the  rebel,  instantly  killing  him.  He  was  granted 
thirty  days'  leave,  and  reported  for  duty  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventh. 

Aix»mpanying  General  Grant  up  the  Tennessee  River,  he  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Henry,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1862,  and  led  his  regiment  in  the 
•flsault  upon  Donelson,  was  again  severely  wounded,  but  would  not  leave  the  field 
until  the  battle  was  ended.  His  clothes  were  pierced  with  six  bullet-holes,  and  a 
horse  was  killed  under  him.  His  wound,  together  with  fatigue  and  prolonged 
exposure,  did  their  work — a  long  sickness  followed;  but  he  would  not  leave  his 
xegiment,  and  moved  with  the  11th  from  place  to  place,  being  carried  in  an  ambu- 
lance. For  his  skill  and  gallantry  at  Donelson,  Ransom  was  promoted  to  the  ool- 
oneU^ — ^Wallace,  who  had  been  for  some  months  conmianding  a  brigade,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  a  commission  as  brigadier-general  At  Shiloh,  when  General 
Wallace  fell.  Ransom  led  his  regiment  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  bloody  bat- 
tie,  and,  though  wounded  in  the  head  early  in  the  engagement,  remained  with  his 
ooounand  through  the  day.  In  his  official  report,  Mi^or-General  McClemand,  in 
^oee  Division  he  was,  spoke  of  Colonel  Ransom  at  a  "  critical  moment  performing 
pn^digiee  of  valor,  though  reeling  in  hie  saddle,  and  streanung  with  blood  from  a 
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•erioDB  wound.**  In  June  he  was  appointed  aa  chief  of  Oeneral  ICcClenuad'a 
staff;  and  seired  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant.  Wherever  there  was 
hot  work,  the  young  colonel  was  to  be  found ;  leading  the  successful  expedition 
against  Clarksville,  Tennessee ;  routing  Woolward  at  Garrettsburg,  Kentudcj,  and 
commanding  a  brigade  in  the  van  of  the  army  when  it  moved  into  MississippL  In 
January,  1863,  Ransom  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  his  commission  dating 
fh>m  Not.  29,  1862.  He  next  participated  in  the  campugn  against  Yicksburg 
commanding  the  First  Brigade,  Sixth  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  At 
Champion  Hill,  and  during  the  siege  operations,  his  gallantry  was  conspicuous. 
After  the  surrender*  General  Ransom's  Brigade  formed  a  part  of  (General  Logan's 
column  of  occupation.  August  6th,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  post 
of  Natchez,  and  captured,  upon  his  arrival  there,  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
five  thousand  head  of  cattle.  He  was  next  transferred  to  the  Thirteenth  Corps, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division.  He  accompanied  the  Texas  Expedi- 
tion under  General  Banks,  in  November,  1863,  and  led  the  troops  detailed  to  cap- 
ture the  enemy's  works  on  Mustang  Island.  He  took  part  in  the  Red  River 
Campaign,  fully  maintatning  his  high  character  as  an  efficient  soldier.  In  the  diss** 
trous  battle  of  Sabine  Croes-Boads,  April  8th,  1864,  his  Division  of  Infantry  was 
ordered  up  to  the  support  of  Lee*s  Cavalry,  by  Mijor-General  Franklin,  then  in 
command  of  the  column.  The  writer  was  near  him  ^  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,** 
while  he  rode  hither  and  thither,  vahily  endeavoring  to  beat  back  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  led  against  him  by  Gknerals  Green  and  Mouton.  No  man  ever 
behaved  more  gallantly.  While  directing  the  guns  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Bat- 
tery, his  adjutant.  Captain  Dickey,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  himself  severely 
hurt  in  the  knee.  The  day  f<^owing,  four  surgeons  examined  the  wound  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  were  divided  in  their  opinion,  two  being  in  &Tor  of  amputation, 
while  the  others  deemed  it  unnecessary.  The  General,  who  was  an  anxious  listener 
to  the  conversation,  raised  himself  on  his  couch,  and  said, "  Well,  goitlemen,  as  the 
House  is  equally  divided  on  this  subject,  I  will  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  dedds 
the  question.  I  shall  retain  the  wounded  leg,  lead  included.*'  And  so  the  matter  was 
decided,  and  the  gallant  young  captain  ultimately  recovered,  although  with  a  stiff 
knee,  which  was  however,  as  he  remarked,  '*  better  than  no  knee.** 

During  the  month  of  April,  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  board  of  offloers 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Yioksburg  campaign.  AAv 
recovering  from  his  wound.  Ransom  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Georgian  Ben^ 
General  Sherman,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Six- 
teenth Army  Corps,  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  corps,  consisting  of  Fuller's  and  Corse's 
Divisions,  and  was  advanced  in  September,  during  the  absence  of  General  Blair,  to 
the  oommand  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  From  the  date  of  the  oapitulatkm  of  At- 
lanta, the  General  suffered  fh>m  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  but  would  not,  ss  his 
friends  advised,  give  up  command,  or  leave  the  post  of  duty.  While  his  corps  was 
in  pursuit  of  Hood's  Army,  he  continued  to  direct  its  movements,  riding  in  an  am- 
bulance for  several  days,  after  he  was  unable  from  weakness  to  nt  on  his  horse. 
Era  long  he  was  utterly  prostrated,  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  giving  the 
most  minute  ordera  in  regard  to  his  affiurs,  leaving  messages  of  love  for  his  widowed 
New  England  mother,  and  other  dear  friends,  among  the  prairies  of  Dhnois,  snd  in 
the  Union  armies ;  and  when  his  thirtieth  birthday  was  waiting  for  him  over  in  tbs 
month  of  November,  he  finished  Ids  glorious  little  week  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  T. 
B.G.  Ransom,  fit  oompanion  for  Bayard  and  McPherson,  Sedgwiok  and  Wadsworth, 
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and  the  hundred  other  heroes  whose  outpoured  blood  attests  their  lore  of  freedom 
and  right,  passed  away  to  that  sunny  land,  where  there  is  neither  "  battle  nor 
murder,  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  or  rebellion.**  .  In  accordance  with  his  request, 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Chicago,  and  were  interred  with  distinguished  honors 
by  the  Masonic  fhitemity— of  which  he  was  a  member — aided  by  the  military,  and 
were  followed  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  old  cemetery  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  citizens.  The  funeral-car,  drawn  by  six  horses,  was  appropriately  draped ; 
upon  the  coffin,  and  about  it,  were  scattered  floral  wreaths  and  immorteUea^  while 
the  sword  of  the  young  hero  was  placed  across  his  breast  Over  the  coffin  was 
thrown  a  historic  flag.  It  was  the  regular  garrison  flag  of  Fort  Brown,  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  during  the  Mexican  War.  When  Twiggs  surrendered  that  fort  to  the 
enemy,  an  employ^  of  the  Government  secured  the  flag  and  secreted  it.  It  was 
fiubsequently  presented  by  him  to  the  I3th  Maine  Volunteers,  and  &om  their  pos- 
session it  passed  into  General  Ransom's  hands,  over  whose  head-quarters  in  the 
^Id  it  was  constantly  displayed. 

Thus  closed  the  brief  career  of  a  man  of  flne  genius,  great  military  capacity,  of 
nnblemished  personal  character,  of  high  promise,  as  well  as  noble  performance. 
General  Howard  said  of  him :  "  He  is  a  soldier  of  modesty,  capacity,  and  bravery, 
equal  to  any  in  this  army.**  What  grander  deeds  of  daring  and  heroism  he  might 
have  achieved,  what  more  glorious  life  he  might  have  illustrated,  no  man  can  tell. 
How  brief  his  little  day ;  but,  ah,  how  bright  it  was  I  What  a  record  of  marches 
and  battles,  with  wounds  and  dangers  and  famous  victories  1  alwajrs  in  the  terrible 
front,  ever  present  when  history  was  to  be  made.  It  was  not  his  destiny  to  fall^ 
as  he  often  expressed  a  wish  to  do,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  noise  of  con- 
flict ringing  in  his  ears,  and  shouts  of  "  victory**  from  his  companions,  heralding 
his  approach  to  "  (he  land  o*  the  leal**  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  poets 
has  truthfully  said, 

**Llf«  is  not  lost,  from  which  is  bought 
Endless  reunion.* 

Banflom*s  memory,  and  the  memory  of  ethyl's  like  him,  who  have  died  that  their 
country  might  live ;  who  have,  beyond  all  considerations  of  gmn,  rank,  or  station, 
seen  only  their  country,  and  her  well-being ;  will  be  cherished  by  all  loyal  dwelleri 
therein ;  by  their  children,  by  their  children's  children,  and  to  *'  the  last  syllable 
of  recorded  time.*'  He  is  not  dead,  however  j  he  is  only  gone  before ;  for  "  they 
never  die,  who  fall  in  a  great  cause  ;**  and  he  most  truly  fell  in  a  great  cause — the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union — "  this  Holy  War  and  Modem  Crusade 
against  Barbarism.*' 

"Death,**  says  Bacon,  "  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame.*'  In  this  brief  biography 
of  my  friend,  it  has  not  been  my  aim  to  make  him  too  much  a  hero;  to  award  him 
any,  however  slight,  commendation  to  which  he  was  not  most  justly  entitled;  and  I 
cannot  better  leave  him,  than  with  the  beautiful  words  applied  to  another,  but 
which  may  be  even  more  truthfully  applied  to  Ransom:  "Good  friend  I  brave 
heart  1  gallant  leader  I  true  hero  1  hail,  and  farewell  1** 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Militaiy  Prisons. 

Exxcunrx  Minsiov,     1 
Washingtox  Citt,  B.  CX,  V 
Febniarj  16,  1865.        ) 
Thb  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  the  State  prison  at  Clinton,  New  Toric, 
the  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio^  the  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City,  Midsouri, 
•ad  such  other  prisona  aa  the  Secretary  of  War  may  designate  for  the  coofinement 
of  prisoners  under  sentence  of  courts-martial,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
■ulitary  prisons. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Dismissals. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  fhbruary  4,  1865. 

Colonel  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  91st  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  February  2, 
1866,  for  interfering  with  the  discipline  of  the  9 let  New  York  Yolunteets,  by 
ordering  enlisted  men  thereof  who  were  undergoing  punishment  to  be  released, 
and  advising  a  non-commissioned  officer  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant- 
Colonel  commanding  the  regiment,  pleading  drunkenness  as  an  excuse  therefor. 
This  while  the  said  Yan  Zandt  was  not  on  duty,  nor  in  command  of  his 
regiment 

Captain  Nathan  Willard,  Commissaiy  of  Subsistence  United  States  Ydunteen^ 
to  date  January  21,  1865,  for  not  accounting  for  public  funds  in  his  possession,  for 
drunkenness,  and  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Captain  Philip  Bauer,  180th  Ohio  Volunteers^  to  date  January  28»  1865^  for 
drunkenness  and  absence  without  leaye. 

Captain  G.  W.  Smith,  of  Smith's  Independent  Company  Maryland  Caraby,  to 
date  January  28,  1866,  for  preferripg  frivolous  charges  against  Lienteaant  J.  T. 
Fearing,  of  his  command,  by  reason  of  personal  animosity. 

Captain  Peter  Litzel,  89th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  January  10,  1865,  for 
absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before 
the  commission.  ^ 

First  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Jennings,  2d  North  Carolina  Mounted  Infantry,  to 
date  January  31st,  1865,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  grounds  of 
incompetency,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service,  while  under  serious  charges. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  fkbrvary  11,  1865. 
The  following-named  officers,  as  of  the  dates  set  opposite  their  respectiTe  nsmes, 
for  the  causes  mentioned,  haying  been  published  officially,  and  faUed  to  appear 
before  the  Commission : — 

I)e$ertion, 
Second  Lieutenant  'William  P.  Williams,  10th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  to 
date  August  3,  1864. 

Absence  wWumt  leave. 
Major  Charles  Burgess,  9th  New  York  Artillery,  to  date  January  16,  1866. 
Second  Lieutenant  Bobert  Potta,  99th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  Janu- 
ary 16,  1865. 

Major  William  Purcell,  16th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  February  4,  1865,  for  dia- 
obedience  of  orders  and  absence  without  leave. 
Captain  tJniacke  0.  Mackay,  10th  United  States  Infantry,  to  date  Febmsry^ 

1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  and  for  fraudulent  conduct 

Captain  Adam  Beissenger,  200th  Pennsylvania  Volunteera,  to  date  February  3, 

1866,  for  breach  of  arrest  and  desertion. 
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First  Lieutenant  George  H.  Bapp,  33d  Missouri  Yolnnteers^  to  date  February  8, 
1866,  for  absence  without  leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  Seth  Daniels,  68th  United  States  Ck>lored  Troops,  to  date 
February  4,  18G5,  for  worthlessness. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  Quemer,  180th  Ohio  Yolunteers,  to  date  February  6, 
1866,  for  drunkenness  and  absence  without  leave. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  27th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  February  8, 
1866,  for  straggling  beyond  the  lines  alone,  without  arms,  in  violation  of  orders 
and  good  discipline,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy : — 

Captain  Charles  A.  Slocum. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  F.  Tucker. 

Ihr  the  Week  ending  February  18,  1866. 

Captain  W.  B.  Dugger,  122d  Illinois  Infantry,  to  date  February  16,  1866,  for 
negisct  of  dut^. 

Captain  Addison  D.  Sawyer,  22d  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February  16,  1865, 
for  absence  without  leave  and  disobedience  of  orders. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  P.  Siddall,  22d  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February 
16,  1866,  for  absence  without  leave  and  disobedience  of  orders. 

Lieutenant  John  Weston,  12th  Indiana  Cavalry,  to  date  February  10,  1866, 
for  attempting  to  defraud  the  Government  by  certifying  to  false  and  fraudulent 
accoimts. 

First  Lieutenant  Heiskell  Lofland,  Quart^master  35th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date 
February  16,  1865,  for  habitual  drunkenness,  neglect  of  duty,  and  general 
worthlessness. 

First  Lieutenant  Erastus  C.  Root,  2d  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  to  date  Janu- 
aiy  23,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and 
failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Seep,  40th  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  February 
14,  1866,  for  gross  intoxication,  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gen- 
tleman. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  February  11,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission: — 
Absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  Xa  Stough,  12th  United  States  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  John  Simons,  4th  United  States  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  F.  De  L.  Eakin,  Company  B,  Battalion  90th  New  York 
Vdunteera,  to  date  Febuary  16,  1865,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  failing  to  have  the 
rolls  of  his  command  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  Commissary  of  Mus- 
ters^ thereby  working  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  enlisted  men. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  January  23,  1866,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Conmiission: — 

Absence  loithout  leave. 
Second  Lieutenant  James  E.  C.  Covel,  16th  Iowa  Volunteers. 
Second  Lieutenant  Harry  W.  Lee,  16th  Iowa  Volunteers, 
First  Lieutenant  James  J.  Bumpus,  2 let  Ohio  Volunteers. 
First  Lieutenant  Christopher  T.  Bybee,  6th  Kentucky  Cavalry. 
Second  Lieutenant  Michael  H.  Kenneally,  63d  New  York  Volunteers. 
First* Lieutenant  Alexander  Gray,  167th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
First  Lieutenant  Washington  A  Huntly,  9th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 
Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  S.  Simmons,  36th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Ihr  the  Week  ending  February  25,  1866. 
Captain  A.  B.  Ravenscroft,  22d  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February  20,  1866, 
tor  absence  without  leave. 
Captain  Edward  Wertheimer,  64th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  February  21, 

1865,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  and  for  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Thomas  T.  Seal,  Company  I,  19th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1866,  for  absence  without  leave,  and  gross  neglect  of  duty. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Boyle,  18th  New  York  Cavahy,  to  date  February  21,  1866. 
Second  Lieutenant  Lewis  Gk>rdon,  12th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  February  20, 

1866,  for  absence  without  leave. 
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The  fonowing  officers,  to  date  January  30,  1865,  for  the  causes  menttoned,  hay- 
ing been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 
Absence  wUhmU  leave. 
Captain  G.  B.  Harrington,  2d  Iowa  Cayalry. 
Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  O'Neill,  "^th  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

DismissalB  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  difgnissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  following  cases  hare  been 
revoked : — 

Colonel  G.  Kammerling,  9th  Ohio  Volunteers,  thus  permitting  him  to  stand 
out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  muster-out  as  made  on  the  roUs 
of  his  regiment 

Captain  H.  L.  Smith,  6th  New  York  Artillery,  and  he  is  honorably  discharged, 
to  date  May  28,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Albert  E.  Kingsley,  29th  Maine  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honorably  dis- 
oharged,  to  date  June  2,  1864. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  6th  Michigan  Heavy  ArtOlery,  and  they  are 
honorably  discharged,  to  date  October  16, 1864: — 

Colonel  Edward  Bacon. 

Captain  Sylvester  CogswelL 

Captain  John  C.  Pepper,  84th  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honorably  discharged, 
to  date  July  9,  1863. 

Captain  Edwin  M  Newoomb,  16th  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  he  is  honorably  dis- 
charged, to  date  October  29,  1864. 

Colonel  A.  Langworthy,  99th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  to  date  September  4,  1862. 

Captain  Alexander  Inness,  68th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  and  he  has 
been  honorably  discharged,  to  date  October  27,  1864. 

Captain  Albert  F.  Remsom,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, and  he  has  been  restored  to  his  former  rank  and  position  m  the  service. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  P.  Goorge,  2d  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been 
honorably  discharged,  to  date  November  28,  1864. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Montgomery,  5th  United  States  Cavalry,  and  he  has 
been  reinstated. 

Captain  J.  F.  McCreary,  138th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been  hon- 
orably discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

Captain  John  W.  Fenton,  132d  New  York  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been  dis- 
charged, as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

First  Lieutenant  Jesse  Johnson,  114th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been 
discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  muster-in. 


Dishonorably  Discliarged. 


Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Heath,  57  th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  to  date 
November  22,  1864,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  grounds  of  physical 
disability,  and  it  appearing  from  the  remarks  of  his  superior  officers,  that  his  design 
to  leave  the  service  arises  '^from  cowardice  only,'*  and  that  he  is  "utterly  worth- 
less" as  an  officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  D.  R.  S.  Wells,  126th,  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  February  20, 
1865,  on  account  of  physical  disability,  resulting  from  his  own  imprudence,  and  fbr 
absence  without  leave* 

Dishonorable  Muster-out  Bevoked. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Starling,  36th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  and  he  is  mustered  cut  and 
honorably  discharged,  to  date  December  29,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  R.  Weir,  35th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  and  bo  is 
mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged,  to  date  Deoemb^  29,  1864. 

Bestored  to  Oommission. 

The  following  officers,  heretofore  dismissed,  have  been  restored  with  pay  Dram 
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the  date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the  Taoanoiea 
have  not  been  Med  by  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States : — 

Captain  J.  W.  Day,  Ist  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery. 

Captain  William  Osterhom,  3 Ist  Missouri  Volunteers. 

Secona  Lieutenant  AUen  Ellsworth,  7  th  Iowa  Cavalry. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  I.  Laird,  I7th  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Burrage,  36th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

Second  lieutenant  Charles  I.  Carlin,  1 6 1st  New  York  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Merritt,  Signal  Corps,  heretofore  dismissed,  has  been 
restored  to  his  former  rank  and  position  in  the  service. 

Ci^tain  G.  W.  P.  Smith,  of  Smith's  Independent  Company  Maryland  Volunteers. 

Captain  Eli  F.  Scott,  83d  Indiana  Volanteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Edward  McCaffrey,  79th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

The  following-named  oflBcers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  Na  53,  series  of  18C3,  firom  the  War 
Department,  having  reported  that  satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  their 
respective  cases. — 

February  20,  1865. 

Surgeon  D.  B.  Davendorf,  19th  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 

Captain  0.  F  Wisner,  22d  New  York  Cavah>y. 

Captain  William  B.  Snell,  13th  Maine  Volunteers.  , 

First  Lieutenant  Alexander  Annan,  Quartermaster  103d,  New  York  Volunteers. 

detain  Albert  M.  Green,  6th  Kentudky  Cavalry. 

Surgeon  William  Upjohn,  7  th  Michigan  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  George  W.  McCormick,  7th,  Michigan  Cavalry. 

February,  27,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  R.  Mott,  57th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G^rge  L.  Montague,  37th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  following^named  officers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  fVom  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  having  been 
previously  honorably  discharged  by  the  Special  Orders  set  opposite  their  respect- 
ive names : — 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Lamb,  21st  Ohio  Volunteers.  Special  Orders,  No.  8, 
January  5,  1865,  Head-quarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Captain  Carl  Moritz,  37th  Ohio  Volunteers.  Special  Orders,  Na  271,  December 
2,  1864,  Head-quarters  Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Dishonorable  Disoharge  Bevoked. 

The  orders  heretofore  issued,  dishonorably  discharging    the  f<^owing-named 
officers  of  the  9th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  have  been  reveled : — 
Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill. 
Captain  William  Wright. 

Dropped  firom  the  Bolls. 

Dentenant  William  K.  Hewitt,  Adjutant  3d  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  to  date  No- 
vember 31,  1863,  he  having  been  reported  absent  without  leave  since  that  date, 
and  his  whereabouts  unknown. 


Htgnlar  Jfat)g. 
Ordersi  &o. 

I&,  14. — Commodore  Joseph  I<anman,  detached  from  command  of  the  Minnesota^ 
and  wuting  orders. 

HA,  8.— Captain  Jobxt  A.  Winslovr,  ordered  to  duty  under  Bear>Admiral  Gregory. 
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f^,  -9. — Captain  Melancthon  Smith,  detached  firom  oommand  of  the  Wabaah,  and 
waiting  orders. 

I\ib.  15, — Captain  Henry  8.  Stellwagen,  ordered  to  command  the  Pawnee. 

Feb.  21. — Captain  John  De  Camp,  ordered  to  oommand  the  Keceiving-Ship  CctDr 
atellation. 

Feb.  27. — Captain  Edward  Middleton,  detached  ft>om  the  command  of  the  8L 
Mary*  8,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief;  and  ordered  North. 

Feb.  2. — Commander  A.  S.  Baldwin,  detached  from  duty  as  Inspector  at  New 
York,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  K  W.  Car- 
penter, ordered  to  duty  as  Inspector  at  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Fd).  S.-^-Commander  A.  K.  Hughes,  detached  fVom  duty  under  Acting  Bear- 
Admiral  Lee,  but  will  continue  present  duty  under  Commodore  Linngston  at  Hound 
City,  Illinois. 

itb.  7.^-Commander  E.  W.  Carpenter,  orders  to  the  New  York  Yard  revoked. 

Feb.  8. — Conmiander  Thomas  M.  Brasher,  ordered  to  command  the  Fredonia 
(Pacific  Squadron).  Commander  A.  S.  Baldwin,  ordered  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
New  York  Yard. 

Feb.  10. — Commander  John  P.  Bankhead,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Wyoming.  Commander  John  Downes,  de- 
tached (Vom  special  duty  at  Boston,  and  ordered  to  oommand  the  Grand  Gulf. 

Fsb.  15. — Commander  William  Ronckendorff,  ordered  to  command  the  Monadnodc. 
Commander  E.  G.  Parrot t,  detached  from  oommand  of  the  Monadnock,  on  the  re- 
portmg  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Miantonomah.  Commander 
Geoive  B.  Balch,  detached  from  command  of  the  Pawnee,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief  and  ordered  North. 

Feb.  17. — Commander  George  M.  Colvocoresses,  detached  from  oommand  of  the 
Wachusett,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  Robert 
Townsend,  detached  from  command  of  the  Mohongo,  and  ordered  to  command  the 
Wachusett 

Feb.  21. — Commander  John  J.  Young,  detached  from  the  oommand  of  the  Ben- 
dezvous,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 
Commander  James  C.  Williamson,  detached  fVom  command  of  the  Flag,  and  or- 
dered to  command  the  Rendezvous  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Commander  £.  C.  Bowers, 
detached  fVom  command  of  the  Receiving^hip  Yandalia,  on  the  reporting  of  hia 
relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Conmiander  H.  C.  Uarin,  ordered  to  command  the  Be- 
ceiving-Ship  Yandalia. 

Feb.  23.---Commander  N.  C.  Bryant,  detached  fVom  the  Naval  Station,  Mound 
City,  Illinois,  and  ordered  to  Ordnance  duty  at  that  station.  Commander  A.  K. 
Hughes,  detached  fh>m  Ordnance  duty  at  Mound  City,  Illinois,  and  ordered  to  duty 
at  the  Naval  Station  at  that  place. 

Fsb.  24.— Commander  A.  D.  Harrell,  detached  from  command  of  the  Chicopee,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  reliei;  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory  for  duty. 

Fsb  27.— -Commander  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  ordered  to  command  Uie  Mohonga 
Commander  M  C.  Marin,  orders  to  the  Yandalia  revoked.  Commander  George  M. 
Colvocoresses,  ordered  to  command  the  St  Mary's. 

Fsb.  3.-  lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Blake,  detached  fi*om  comnumd  of  the 
Yicksburg,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Fsb.  6. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  P.  Williams,  detached  from  Ordnanoe 
duty  at  Ne\^  York,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  lieutenant-Com- 
mander William  P.  McCann,  ordered  to  command  the  Tahoma. 

Fib,  8. — Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Simpson,  detached  from  duty  at  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  Fleet-Captain  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Ihb.  9. — Lieutenant-Commander  0.  H.  Cushman,  detached  from  the  Wabash,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  William  K  Fitzhugh,  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  Byron  Wilson,  detached  from  the 
Mississippi  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb.  10. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  T.  S.  Phelps,  detached  from  Uie  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  waiting  ordera 

Feb,  14. — Lieutenant-Commander  S.  P.  Quackenbush,  detached  fttmi  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  North. 

Feb.  23. — Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  ordered  to  command  the 
Lenapee.  Lieutenant-Commander  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  ordered  to  the  Colorado, 
Lieutenant-Coomiander  Samuel  Magaw,  detached  fromtXNnmand  of  theLniapee 
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asd  granted  Biok  leaye.    Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H.  Coshman,  ordered  to 
temporary  dnty  under  Rear- Admiral  Gregory. 

Feb,  24L — Lieut-Commander  Henry  N.  T.  Arnold^  ordered  to  command  the  Chi- 
oopee.  Lieutenant-Commander  William  B.  Cushing,  detached  fh>m  command  of 
the  Monticello^  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb,  8. — ^Lieutenant  Govemeur  JL  Haswell,  detached  from  Naval  Rendezvous  in 
Brooklyn,  and  ordered  to  the  Rendezvous  in  New  York,  under  command  of  Captain 
Bullis.  Lieutenant  Joshua  R.  Bishop,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  to  the  Wyoming. 

FA,  9.— Lieutenants  £.  C.  Y.  Blake  and  Henry  C.  Tallman,  detadied  from  the 
Wabash,  and  waiting  orders. 

FA,  14. — Lieutenant  M.  8.  Stuyvesant,  detached  from  the  Minnesota,  and  ordered 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  Lieutenant  William  T.  Sampson,  detached  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  North.  Lieutenant  Edwin  T.  Woodward,  detached 
(W>m  the  Minnesota,  and  waiting  orders. 

Fsb,  16. — Lieutenant  John  McFarland,  ordered  to  the  Galatea.  Lieutenant  Henry 
M.  Blue,  detached  fh>m  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Tuscarora. 

Feb.  23. — Lieutenant  George  Dewey,  detached  fVom  the  Colorado,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache,  detached  from  the  Powhatan,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  C  M.  Schoonmaker,  detached  from  the  Augusta,  and  waiting 
orders. 

fbb.  27. — ^Lieatenants  George  C.  Remey  and  C.  M.  Schoonmaker,  ordered  to  the 
De  Soto. 

FA,  3. — Acting  Ensign  G.  W.  McClure,  detached  from  special  duty  in  New  York, 
under  Captain  Bullis,  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb,  7. — Acting  Ensign  G.  W.  McClure,  ordered  to  the  Juniata. 

Feb.  8. — Acting  Ensigns  Charles  D.  Sigsbee  and  George  D.  B.  Glidden,  ordered 
to  the  Wyoming. 

Fob.  8. — Chaplain  Charles  R.  Hale,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  to  the  Colorado. 

Feb.  9. — Chaplain  Charles  A.  Bavis,  detached  from  the  Wabash,  and  waiting 
orders* 

AppaifUed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

lib,  14.— Howard  M.  Rundlett 

Feb.  3. — Surgeon  James  McClelland,  detached  from  the  Colorado^  and  waiting 
orders. 

FA,  7. — Surgeon  John  P.  Quinn,  detached  from  the  ^Onnesota,  and  ordered  to 
the  Flag-Ship  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

FA.  9. — Surgeon  H.  F.  McSherry,  detached  from  the  Wabash,  and  waiting 
orders. 

FA,  11. — Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
Boston,  and  ordered  to  the  Connecticut 

Feb.  14. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  S.  Ford,  detached  from  the  Minnesota,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Feb.  18. — Surgeon  A.  S.  Gihon,  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Surgeon  M.  G.  Delaney,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon S.  J.  Clark,  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia.  Surgeon  R.  L.  Weber, 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  L.  Du 
Bois,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Chicago,  lUinois,  and  waiting  orders. 
Assistant  Surgeon  B.  H.  Kidder,  detached  from  the  Colorado,  and  order^  to  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Feb,  24. — Surgeon  Henry  O.  Mayo,  detached  from  the  Powhattan,  and  waiting 
orders. 

FA,  28. — Assistant  Surgeon  C.  H.  Page,  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston. 

Feb,  3. — Paymaster  C.  C.  Jackson,  detached  from  duty  under  Acting  Rear- Admi- 
ral Lee,  but  will  continue  present  duty  under  Commodore  Livingston,  at  Mound 
City,  Illinois. 

Feb,  6. — Paymaster  J.  A.  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Constellation,  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia.    Assistant  Paymaster  George  W.  Beaman,  detached  from  duty 
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M  Parchsabg  PsyniMter,  at  Cairo^  niiooifl,  on  the  reportiag  of  his  relid;  and  wai^ 

ing  orders. 

Hsb.  9.— Psymaater  Geofge  Cochrui,  detached  from  the  Wabaah,  on  the  oomple- 
tion  of  tninafer,  and  ordered  to  settle  hia  aoooonts.  « 

FfA.  13.— Assifltaot  Paymaster  6.  W.  Beaman^  ordered  to  the  Bobb,  nad  to 
take  charge  of  the  accounts  of  certain  other  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
Paymaster  George  L.  Dayis,  detached  from  all  duty  except  that  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Beceiving-Ship  Great  Western,  at  Mound  Ci^,  Illinois.  Assistant  Paymaster  H. 
K.  Haona  (of  the  Agawam^  to  transfer  accounts,  Ac,  to  Ms  relief^  and  regard  his 
resignation  as  accepted. 

Feb.  14. — ^Paymaster  Charles  G.  ITpham,  detached  from  the  Minnesota,  an  cona- 
pletion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Fkb.  15. — Paymaster  James  Hoy,  Jr.,  detached  from  epecatl  duty  at  Kev  Tork, 
and  ordered  to  the  Fort  Jadcson. 

Fsb.  9. — Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stuners,  detached  from  the  Wabash,  and  wait* 
ing  orders. 

Feb.  14. — Chief  Engineer  William  H.  Rutherford,  detached  from  the  Tonawandi^ 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb.  24. — Chief  Engineer  George  S.  Bright,  detached  troni  the  (late)  San  Jacmtt^ 
and  waiting  orders. 

Besigned. 

FA.  13. — Assistant  Paymaster  H.  M.  Hanna. 

Feb.  14. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  L.  J.  Draper  (from  the  2d  inst).  Midshipman  A.  R. 
a  Foote. 

Feb.  15. — Assistant  Paymaster  Heniy  A.  Strong,  on  the  reportiBg  of  his  relief. 
Paymaster  Clifton  Hellen,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief. 

Feb.  28.— Assistant  Surgeon  S.  J.  Webber  (to  take  eflbct  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1865). 

Dismissed. 

lyb.  18. — Assistant  Surgeon  J.  0.  Burnett 


TJoltttitttr    Natjg. 
Orders,  &c. 

Feb.  6. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  L.  K.  Stodder,  ordered  to  command  tlis 
Niphon. 

F:b.  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Samuel  Huse,  detached  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  L.  G.  Vassallo,  detached  from  the  Tioonderoga,  and  granted 
sick  leave. 

Feb.  13. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Bruner,  detached  from  command 
of  the  Clematis,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Lillian. 

Fd>.  15 ^--Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  F.  Shankland,  ordered  to  oom- 
mand  the  Banshee.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  B.  W.  Loring,  detached  from 
the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Fob.  22. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Garfield,  detached  from  command 
of  the  Calypso,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at 
Boston.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  L.  N.  Stodder,  detached  from  conmiand  of 
the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Calypso. 

Feb.  24. — Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  WiUiam  H.  Latham,  detached  from  the 
Flag,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Masters  and  PHois, 

FVb.  14. — ^Henry  Buckless,  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 
i^.  22.~J.  B.  Edwards,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Feb.  2.-- Acting  Master  H.  L.  Sturgis,  ordered  to  the  James  Adger. 
FA.  3.— Acting  Master  A.  H.  Atkksoo,  ordered  to  the  Salnne. 
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Rb,  6. — ^Acting  Hastar  J.  N.  Rowe,  ordered  to  the  Meroedita.  Acting  Master 
Q.  B.  Thompson,  ordered  to  the  Sagamore.  Actmg  Master  C.  C.  WellSi  ordered  to 
QCMnmand  the  TrefoiL  Acting  Master  J.  M.  Smallej,  detached  fVom  the  North 
G^tfolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Tahoma. 

IhiK  7. — ^Acting  Master  AUen  Hozie,  ordered  to  the  Florida.  Aoting  Master  0. 
W.  Lamson,  orders  to  the  Florida  reroked^  and  granted  sick  leave. 

^e6.  8.— Acting  Masters  Robert  Barstovr  and  £.  B.  Mallett,  ordered  to  the  Wjo- 


Ihb,  9. — ^Acting  Master  A.  H.  Atkinson,  orders  to  the  Sabine  revoked,  and  he  la 
granted  side  leave.    Acting  Master  A.  W.  Kempton,  ordered  to  the  Sabine. 

Feb.  10.— Aoting  Master  A.  Allen,  ordered  to  the  Tahoma.  Acting  Master 
George  Gables,  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf. 

3A.  15.— Acting  Master  J.  0.  Staples,  detached  from  the  Savannah,  and  ordered 
to  the  Florida. 

jRr6.  21. — ^Acting  Master  Samuel  H.  Field,  detached  from  the  Rendezvous  at  (Mn* 
cinnati,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-Ship  Vermont.  Acting  Master  Charles 
Potter,  ordered  to  the  Agawam. 

lib,  22. — Acting  Master  Edwin  CoflBn,  ordered  to  command  the  Adela. 

Ihb.  23. — Acting  Master  W.  F.  Pratt,  detached  from  the  Commodore  Perry,  and 
granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Master  George  Ashbury,  detached  fVom  the  (late)  Sau 
Jadnto,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting  Master  James  L. 
Plunkett,  ordered  to  the  Korth  Carolina. 

Feb.  26. — ^Acting  Master  A.  M.  Newman,  detached  {h>m  the  North  Carolinai  and 
ordered  to  the  Galena.    Acting  Master  Alfred  Everson,  to  await  orders. 

I}U>.  27. — Acting  Master  Alfred  Everson,  ordered  to  the  De  Soto. 

Ikb.  28.— Acting  Master  William  Hedger,  detached  Prom  the  (late)  Merrimack, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  G.  H.  Leinas,  detached  flrom  the  command  of 
the  Gem  of  the  Sea^  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  R.  B.  Arrants,  detached 
from  the  Gem  of  the  Sea,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  L.  Wells,  detached 
from  the  New  London,  and  ordered  North. 

AppaMed  Acting  Enaigna, 

FA,  1.— Aaron  Yanderbilt,  17.  S.  S.  Malvern. 

Feb,  2.— Robert  Hunter,  U.  a  S.  Wanderer. 

Fkb,  8. — William  B.  Merchant,  and  waiting  orders. 

FA,  9.— W.  B.  Brown,  IT.  8.  S.  Nansemond. 

FA,  11. — Roderick  McMillen,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

FA,  13.— William  T.  Chatfield,  U.  S.  &  Kittatinnj ;  William  C.  Seymour,  XT.  S. 
8.  Sciota. 

FA.  14.— F.  H.  McDonald,  U.  S.  a  Harvest  Moon;  Edward  H.  Sheer,  U.  S.  & 
Perry;  Thomas  J.  Dill,  17.  8.  &  Sweet-Briar;  Stephen  Jones,  U.  S.  S.  Sagamore; 
Charles  C.  Johnson,  U.  S*.  S.  Chioopee. 

FA.  21.  William  H.  Dumont,  and  waiting  orders. 

FA,  22.— G.  y.  Demorest,  U.  S.  S.  Yicksbnrg;  John  Brann,  U.  S.  &  C.  P. 
Smith. 

FA,  23.— Geoi^  H.  Fletcher,  TJ.  S.  &  Grand  Gulf. 

FA,  24. — ^William  L.  Howarth,  waithig  orders. 

FA,  27.— John  Walker,  U.  a  S.  Gem  of  the  Sea. , 

AfpoifUed  Actmg  Enaigm,  and  ordered  to  (he  School'Sh^  SavannaK 

FA.  2.--Jo8eph  K  Armstrong. 

lA.  3 — Alexander  Lewis  and  L.  W.  Savage. 

FA.  4. — Edward  C.  Remington  and  Isaac  V.  Braley. 

Fsb.  6. — Oliver  A.  Spear. 

lA,  14.— Joshua  Cook,  Jr.,  James  W.  Eaton,  and  P.  R  Runnels. 

FA.  16.— William  H.  Reed. 

FA,  17. — ^Arthur  W.  Emerson. 

lA.  20.— P.  C.  Gooding  and  0.  Darwin  Owen. 

FA,  21.— Charles  F.  Barton  and  Carl  E.  Randrup. 

FA,  23.— J.  W.  A.  Bonnet 

FA,  28.— John  J.  Wesoott 

FA,  2.— Acting  Ensign  Philo  P.  Hawkes,  detadied  from  the  Fear  Not|  on  th» 
reporting  of  his  .relief,  and  ordered  North. 
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Ihb.  6.^Aoting  Ensign  0.  F.  DondercUIe,  detedied  fVom  the  Korth  Oarolinai  and 
ordered  to  the  Sagamore.  Acting  Ensign  K  H.  Miller,  ordered  to  the  TrefoiL 
Acting  Ensigns  J.  W.  Goodvrin  and  J.  H.  Rogers,  ordered  to  the  Niphon.  Acting 
Ensign  Paul  Bomer,  ordered  to  the  Mercedita.  Acting  Ensign  Qeorge  H.  Drew, 
ordered  to  the  Tahoma.  Acting  Ensign  C.  A.  Hodgdon,  ordered  to  the  Niphon. 
Acting  Ensign  William  Mellen,  ordered  to  tiie  Tahoma.  Acting  Ensign  Fnmklin 
J.  Latham,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina.  * 

Ihb,  *l, — ^Acting  Ensign  Peter  W.  Fagan,  detached  from  the  John  Adams,  and 
ordered  North. 

Ihb,  9. — Acting  Ensigns  K  A.  Small  and  Whitman  Chase,  detached  from  the 
Wabash,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  L.  B.  Chester,  detached  from  the 
Pontoosuc,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

I\^  10. — Acting  Ensign  C.  S.  Lawjence,  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf. 

Ihb.  13.— Acting  Ensign  A.  H.  Fuller,  detached  fVom  the  Hendrick  Hudson,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

Feb,  14.— Acting  Ensign  A.  P.  Basbford,  detached  from  the  South  Atlantio 
Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign 
William  H.  Jennings,  detadied  from  the  Minnesota,  and  ordered  to  the  Yandalia. 

Feb.  15. — ^Acting  Ensign  H.  B.  Francis,  detached  from  the  Wissahickon,  and 
ordered  NorUi.  Acting  Ensign  Joseph  Arant,  detached  fh>m  the  Henry  Brinker, 
and  ordered  to  the  Savannah. 

Feb.  16. — Acting  Ensign  Logan  Djson,  detached  firam  the  Roanoke,  and  ordered 
to  the  Potcmiac  Flotilla.  Acting  Ensign  George  L.  Sands,  detached  from  the 
Powhatan,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  Acting  Ensign  William  Chandler, 
detached  from  the  St  Lawrence,  and  ordered  to  the  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Feb,  17. — ^Acting  Ensign  Thomas  R  Harvey,  detached  from  the  Canandaigoa,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

Feb.  18. — ^Acting  Ensign  James  McVey,  detached  f^om  the  Proteus,  and  granted 
sick  leave. 

F^.  20. — ^Acting  Ensign  Cleveland  F.  Dunderdale,  detached  from  the  Sagamore^ 
and  ordered  to  the  Yanderbilt  Acting  Ensign  John  Quevedo,  detached  from  the 
Florida,  and  ordered  to  the  Louisville.  Acting  Ensign  William  B.  Marchant, 
ordered  to  the  Sagamore.  Acting  Ensign  John  F.  Merry,  detached  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

F^.  22. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  W.  Goodwin  and  Albert  A.  Davis,  detached  from 
the  Niphon,  and  ordered  to  the  Adela.  Acting  Ensign  WilUam  H.  Dumont,  ordered 
to  the  Adela. 

FA.  24. — ^Acting  Ensign  C.  A.  Hodgdon,  orders  to  the  Niphon  revoked,  and  he 
is  ordered  to  the  Cbimo.  Acting  Ensign  Edwin  B.  Pratt,  detached  from  the  (late) 
San  Jacinto,  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb,  25. — ^Acting  Ensign  Thomas  S.  Gay,  detached  from  tlie  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  ft.  Fleming,  detached  from 
the  (late)  San  Jacinto,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Riogers,  detached 
frt>m  the  Niphon,  and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Ensign  H.  L.  R.  Woods,  detached 
frxMn  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  granted  sick  leave.  A^ing  Ensign  J.  L.  Yennard 
and  Willis  G.  Perry,  ordered  to  the  Galena 

Ihb.  27. — Acting  Ensign  A.  R.  Hasard,  ordered  to  the  De  Sota  <«Acting  Ensign 
C.  R.  Fleming,  ordered  to  the  Trefoil. 

Fib.  28. — Acting  Ensigns  William  J.  Kirby,  Simpson  Jenney,  and  Henry  Hamre, 
detached  from  the  (late)  Merrimadc,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  B.  P. 
Trask  and  Samuel  T.  Bliss,  detached  from  the  Gem  of  ^e  Sea,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Aasistant  Surgeons, 

ffeft.  2.— George  0.  Burgess,  and  ordered  to  the  Forest  Rose. 
Feb,  S^-^ames  W.  Wilson,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
lib,  8. — Robert  J.  Richards,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
FA,  9w— Benjamin  A.  Sawyer,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 
Feb,  10.— H.  J.  Babhi,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 
Feb.  11. — Prerley  H.  Johnson,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
Ihb,  13. — Lewis  Darling^  Jr.,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
Feb.  16. — Henry  Shaw,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohia 

FA,  20.— Philip  J.  Gilbert,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron;  Jamei  S. 
Noble,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 
Ihb,  22.— >r<dm  Gordon,  and  ordered  to  the  Minisdppi  Squadron. 
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fiib.  23. — ^William  H.  Faxon,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

Feb.  25. — Edward  Macomb,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

I^.  27. — Nelson Jngraham,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina;  Henry  C.  Uere- 
dith,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

Bib.  4. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  C.  Reynolds,  ordered  to  the  Chenango. 

Ftb.  8. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Israel  Bushong,  detached  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  NortK  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  A  H.  Abemethy,  orders  to  the  Dai  Ching  revoked,  and  he  is 
ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

Fei>.  9. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  "W.  L.  Campbell,  detached  from  the  Wabash, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Wilson,  detached  from  the 
North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Preston. 

Feb.  11. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  H.  Abemethy,  ordered  to  the  DonegaL 

Fsb,  13. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edgar  S.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Potomac, 
and  ordered  to  the  Florida. 

feft.  16. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  E.  Cobb,  detached  from  the  Newborn, 
and  ordered  to  the  Florida.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Fdgar  Sw  Smith,  detached 
fr(mi  the  Florida,  and  waiting  orders. 

Feb.  17. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  Doig,  detached  from  the  Emma,  and 
ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  M.  C.  Drennan, 
ordered  to  the  Emma. 

Feb.  22. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Shaw,  detached  from  -the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  Maratanza.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  W.  Hamilton,  detached 
trom  tlie  Maratanza,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Fsb.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James  D.  Noble,  detached  from  the  Princeton, 
and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Benjamin  A. 
Sawyer,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  P.  H.  Johnson,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered 
to  the  Hunchback. 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters. 

Fsh.  1. — G.  H.  Thompson,  and  waiting  orders. 

FVb.  6. — James  D.  Cassard,  and  waiting  orders. 

F:b.  7. — George  E.  Martin  and  J.  C.  Stoever,  and  waiting  orders. 

R6.  8. — Seth  K  Hartwell,  and  waiting  orders. 

Fsb.  10. — George  W.  White,  H.  A.  Thompson,  and  Myron  M.  Hovey,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Feb.  1. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  S.  Machette,  ordered  to  the  Donegal. 

F<A.  3. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  G.  Orme,  detached  from  the  Whitelt^td, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  George  tl.  Watkins,  ordered  to  the  Whitehead.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  James  W.  Hanson,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York. 

Feb.  4. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  S.  McConneU,  ordered  to  the  Nipaic. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  P.  Sheldon,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York. 

Feib.  6. — Acting  Ajssistant  Paymaster  J.  Bayard  Redfield,  orders  to  the  Kenwood 
revoked,  and  he  is  ordered  to  duty  as  Purcliasing  Paymaster  at  Mound  City,  Illinois. 

FA.  7. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  D.  Kimberly,  detached  from  the  Ken- 
sington, and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Wood,  ordered  to 
the  Kensington. 

Fib.  8. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  T.  Barker,  ordered  to  the  Meroedita. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  John  Macmahon,  ordered  to  the  Sagamore.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  T.  Stancliff,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  York.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  James  W.  Hanson,  ordered  to  the  Trefoil  Acting  Asfdat- 
ant  Paymaster  E.  P  Sheldon,  ordered  to  the  Tahoma. 

Feb.  13. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  O.  F.  Browning,  ordered  to  the  Ethan 
Allen.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  R.  Woodward,  detached  from  the 
Ethan  Allen,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Lewis  F.  Whitin,  ordered  to  the  Tristam  Shandy.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  H.  T.  Standifli  ordered  to  the  Agawam. 

FA.  15. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Read,  ordered  to  settle  his  acoounts. 

FA.  16. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Wyo- 
ming. 

^.  17, — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  N.  Simpson,  ordered  to  the  Sebago. 

/*e6. 18. — ^Acting  Aasiatant  Paymaster  Seth  B.  Hartwell,  ordered  to  instruction 
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at  New  York.  Acting  Assistaiit  Pajmaster  Qeorge  E.  Martin,  ordered  to  inatmo- 
tion  at  New  York. 

Ihb,  20. — Acting  Assistant  Pajmaster  H.  B.  Wetherill,  detached  from  the  Ken« 
woodf  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  setUe  his  accounts.  Acting 
Asaistant  Pajmaster  L.  G.  Morrow,  ordered  to  the  Kenwood.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  H.  K.  Opp,  ordered  to  special  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  William  A.  Carpenter,  ordered  to  instruction  at  New  Yoric 

Ihb,  21. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  James  F.  Hamilton,  detached  ft'om  the 
Naval  Station  at  Mound  City,  Illinois,  and  wdting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
masters H.  A.  lliompson,  Jr.,  G.  W.  White,  and  Theo^hilus  Fravel,  ordered  to 
instruction  at  New  York. 

f\6b.  24. — Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  H.  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  George  W.  White^ 
Theophilus  Frave^  William  Carpenter,  and  S.  E.  Hartwell,  ordered  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

I^.  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  E.  Martin,  ordered  to  the  Adela. 

jF^.  14. — Acting  Chief  Engineer  A.  K.  Eddews,  detached  from  the  Minnesota, 
and  ordered  to  the  Tonawanda. 

Promoted  for  Q-ood  Oonduct,  &c. 

Ihb.  7. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  J.  W.  Smith,  Edward  Hooker,  and  K  F. 
Pevins,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commanders.  Acting  Master  James  B. 
Wheeler,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

i^.  1*7. — Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Cousens,  to  Acting  Master. 

Feb.  22. — ^Acting  Ensigpn  Edward  A.  Small,  to  Acting  Master. 

Ihb.  26. — Acting  Master's  Mate  Thomas  S.  Gay,  to  Acting  Ensign,  for  gallant 
conduct  in  assisting  to  destroy  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle.  Acting  Ensign  William 
L.  Howarth,  to  Acting  Master,  for  the  same  service  as  Mr.  Gay. 

Feb.  28. — ^Acting  First  Assistant  Engineers  J.  W.  Nystrom  and  George  B,. 
Whiting,  to  Acting  Chief  Engineers. 


Ihb.  I.-— Acting  Master  C.  B.  Dahlgren. 

Ihb.  2. — Acting  Ensign  Thomas  H.  Marks. 

Ihb.  3. — Acting  Master  Norman  Penfleld;  Acting  Ensign  William  H.  McLean. 

Ihb.  *l. — ^Acting  Master  Charles  H.  Hamilton. 

Ihb.  9. — ^Acting  Ensign  Charles  H.  Pierce ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Alfred  IL 


FA.  10. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James  B.  Bran ;  Acting  Master  J.  M.  Smalley 

lih,  13. — ^Acting  Ensign  F.  Hopkins. 

I\:b.  15. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  Michel;  Actmg  Master  Allen  Hoxie. 

Feb.  16. — Acting  Ensign  E.  C.  Bowers,  Jr. 

Feb.  18.— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Grewge  Taylor;  Acting  Ensign  Whitman 
Chase. 

Feb.  20. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  0.  F.  Browning  and  John  B.  Bowler. 

Ihb.  21. — ^Acting  Masters  Thomas  Symmes  and  J.  W.  Stapleford. 

Ihb.  22. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  H.  WeiL 

iy>.  24. — ^Acting  Ensign  Edward  Ryan.- 

Feb.  25.— Acting  Masters  L.  W.  Hill  and  John  J.  Rogers;  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master William  E.  Foster. 

Feb.  28.— Acting  Master  George  Ferris. 

Bevoked. 

Hh.  9.^Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Charles  M.  Lane. 
Ihb,  14.-«-Acting  Ensign  Charles  A.  Stewart 
Ihb,  16. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Daniel  W.  Jones. 
Ihb,  24.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Williams. 
Fsb,  26.— Acting  Master  C.  W.  Lamson. 

Dismissed. 

I&.  13.— Acting  Ensign  W.  G.  Jones. 

Ihb.  18. — ^Acting  Assistant  burgeon  Joseph  Welsh. 

IVf.  21.-— Acting  Ensign  Arnold  Harris. 

Ihb.  24.— Aoting  Master  Geor^  W.  Froat 
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Undue  and  premature  praise  of  newlv-appointed  and  untried 
generals  was  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  loyal  men  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  It  was  unjust  to  those  bepraised,  in- 
jurious to  the  cause,  and,  at  last,  very  hnmiliatmg  to  the 
praisers.  But  we  have  learned  a  lesson.  We  are  an  educated 
people,  on  that  point,  at  least.  We  no  longer  measure  men  by 
what  they  are  "  goin^  to  do,"  or  for  what  we  hope  and  wish 
they  will  do ;  but  tor  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
Sherman  Poliorcetes  is  an  historic  character ;  we  have  the  list 
of  his  cities  captured  ;  we  have  traced  the  route  of  his  magnifi- 
cent marches,  and  the  fields  on  which  his  enemies  have  been 
beaten.  Sheridan,  the  famous  rider,  is  beloved  of  his  country- 
men because  of  his  victory  at  "Winchester ;  his  famous  riposte 
at  Cedar  Creek;   his  happy  faculty  of  "settling  new  cavalry 

fenerals,"  and  sending  his  enemies  *'  whirling  up  the  valley  ; 
is  terrible  raid  north  of  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  and  his 
impetuous  advance  at  the  Five  Forks  and  Burkesville. 
Thomas  is  the  Rock  of  Ohickamau^  and  the  hero  of  Nashville, 
Meade  has  his  enduring  arc  de  trtomphe  at  Gettysburg.  And 
so  it  is  witlt' hundreds  whom  w^  cannot  now  mention,  but  whose 
worthy  deeds  are  already  recorded  by  History.  But  all  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  one  among  our  great  captains  whose  fame 

^tond  Moordlnr  to  Act  of  CongrttB^  in  the  year  186S,  bj  G.  B.  RionABBsoK,  tn  the  Clerk*t 
OflToe  of  the  DUtrict  Court  for  the  Southern  Diatrlet  of  New  Tork. 
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is  more  real  and  solid,  whose  highest  office  is  based  upon  a 
firmer  foundation,  and  who  stands  before  the  world  as  a  more 
exalted  hero,  than  the  commander-in-chief,  lientenant-General 
Grant. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  present  partial  estimates  of 
his  character,  as  they  have  been  ehcited  by  particular  actions: 
his  bravery,  his  endurance,  his  good  conmion  sense,  his  freedom 
from  affectation  of  greatness,  and  his  extreme  tenacity  of 
purpose.  • 

These  ^ood  qualities,  each  good  in  itself,  and  far  more  excel- 
lent in  their  combination,  have  been  conceded  by  the  foreign 
press — not  in  the  main  friendly  to  us — and  indirectly  allowed  by 
his  bitter  enemies,  the  rebel  editors,  who  have  usuaUy  ransacked 
the  chronicles  of  Billingsgate  to  find  proper  titles  for  our  Yankee 
generals. 

But  a  far  higher  greatness  it  required  time  to  develope.  Let 
us  attempt  to  explain  this. 

By  reason  of  his  important  successes  at  the  West,  which  had 
achieved  great  popularity  and  influence  throughout  the  land, 
he  was  brought  to  Washington,  no  one  dissenting,  as  lieutenant- 

feneral.  This  would  have  turned  the  heads  of  most  men. 
(any  generals,  easily  satisfied  with  such  unprecedented  great- 
ness, would  have  remained  in  Washington,  surrounded  them- 
selves with  a  brilliant  staff,  and,  most  inadequately,  directed, 
by  telegraph,  staff,  and  courier,  the  movements  of  our  armies  in 
this  vital  exigency. 

What  does  Grant  do  ?  He  takes  no  easy  post,  in  or  out  of 
the  field ;  he  does  not  touch  Balph  de  Yipont's  snield,  because 
he  has  the  least  sure  seat  and  is  the  cheapest  bargain,  but  he 
strikes  that  of  the  dreaded  Templar,  witli  the  sharp  end  ij£  his 
lance,  until  it  rings  agaiu.  Lee  and  his  veterans  are  his  aim; 
success,  be  sure,  will  gain  him  the  highest  glory  ;  but  who  will 
succeed  against  the  b^t  general  in  the  Confederacy  t  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  indeed  won  battles,  and  lost  no 
hdnor;  but  the^  had  gained  no  signal  strategic  advantage 
against  ^^  the  decisive  point" — Richmond.  Until  this  was  done, 
nothing  decisive  was  done. 

Follow  Grant's  course.  He  moves  across  the  Bapidan,  at- 
tacks and  is  attacked  in  the  frightful  Wilderness.  He  finds 
"  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.'"  Dreadfully  handled  there, 
many,  nay,  most  generals  would  have  recrossed  the  river,  and, 
by  admirable  strategy,  reassured  the  safety  of  Washington,  and 
then  tried  some  new  circumambulation.  Kot  so  Grant  In- 
fiexibly  he  pushes  his  skilful  antagonist  towards  the  great  goal. 
Ko  power,  human  or  Satanic,  can  shake  him  off  in  the  deadly 
wrestling-match ;  sometimes  down,  he  is  up  again  with  a  new 
clutch,  and  slowly  but  surely  encircles  Lee.  The  warfare  ii 
Titanic. 
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His  great  plans,  nndisclosed  to  the  public  eye,  often  modi- 
fied by  events,  require,  that  while  the  splendors  of  victorious 
battle,  for  a  time  dimming  his  own,  shall  shine  around  his 
skilful  lieutenants  at  the  South  and  West,  he  should  remain  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  winning  no  laurels  in  fight,  and  playing  to 
the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  secondary  part.  Not  a  few 
began  to  shake  their  heads  and  wonder  if  he  was  the  man,  after 
all 

At  length,  as  the  confused  plot  of  the  drama  progresses,  light 
begins  to  shine  upon  him :  his  great  argument  is  oevdoped.  Shei^ 
man,  nobilisfrat&r^  moves  northwara,  brushing  away  the  slight 
spider-webs  of  Johnston,  Bragg,  and  Hardee.  Schofield,  bene- 
merittis  for  a  score  of  battles,  a  tried  and  true  soldier,  comes  up 
at  the  appointed  time  ;  other  combinations  are  ripe ;  the  hour 
approacnes ;  and  in  the  words,  familiar  but  immortal,  with 
which  the  great  Captain  commanded  the  great  assault — ^^  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them  1"  Grant  pours  his  whole  line  upon  the 
rebel  works.  Petersburg  falls ;  Bichmond,  the  great  olazing 
centre,  gives  up  ;  the  humiliating  retreat  and  unrelenting  pur- 
suit begin;  Lee,  the  invincible,  surrenders  his  army;  and 
Grant  stands  forth,  after  a  year  of  unrequited  labors,  to  claim 
the  issues  of  his  secret  plans,  the  reward  or  his  toils,  the  greatest 
of  all  glories — ^the  conquest  of  Richmond,  and  the  capture  of 
Lee'sproud  host  First  in  rank  and  station,  he  is  first  in  fame, 
and  History  will  seek  in  vain  for  his  superior. 

We  are  no  bestowers  of  indiscriminate  praise ;  we  give  him 
only  his  just  tribute ;  we  acknowledge  his  surpassing  merits. 
'  Sagacious  in  dioosing  men,  without  jealousy  or  comradeship, 
he  has  brought  out  our  best  talent,  used  it  just  where  it  was 
needed ;  no  nepotism ;  no  corps  of  flatterers ;  no  henchmen 
surround  his  person ;  and  yet  he  is  a  ^^  good  fellow,"  sensitive 
to  all  the  jast  claims  of  friendship. 

Imperturbable  in  manner,  and  reticent  by  habit,  he  has  been 
content  to  wait  until  time  should  vindicate  his  plans  by  accord- 
ing them  success. 

Of  wonderful  endurance,  mental  and  physical,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  even  in  its  details,  surpasses  that  of  most  generals  who 
have  been  famous  in  this  respect 

Kot  puffed  up  by  his  honors ;  not  ^'  prurient  of  fame  not 
earned,^  he  has  oeen  modest  and  generous,  and  indulged  in  no 
vainglorious  prophecies  or  oracular  declarations. 

In  a  word,  a  patriot,  a  soldier,  a  leader,  and  a  gentleman,  he 
works  and  fights,  placing  his  best  and  noblest  energies  at  the 
disposal  of  his  country,  leaving  all  results  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  There  will  be  but  one  verdict  in  the  hiffh  court 
of  Histoiy.  He  will  need  no  title  to  enduring  fame  but  that 
name  which  his  father  gave  him, — Gba^. 
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RICHMOND  AND  THE  END. 

•      BT  THX  EDITOB. 

** While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand: 
When  faUs  the  Coliseom,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world!*' 

Wrm  similar  boasting  have  tbe  rebel  leaders  annoimced  in 
time  past  to  the  world,  that  upon  the  impr^nable  defences  of 
Eichmond  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  depended.  With  a  sim- 
ilar belief,  the  lojal  armies  of  the  Kepublic,  victorious  on  all 
other  theatres,  have  been  unsatisfied  until  that  stronghold 
sho^d  fall.  The  first  Bull  Bun  was  fought  with  the  hope  that 
we  might  follow  the  discomfited  enemy  into  Richmond.  "  On 
to  Richmond  1"  was  the  continued  and  ofken-derided  cry.*  To 
guard  it,  Beauregard's  outlying  pickets  directed  their  field- 
glasses  upon  Washington  from  munson's  Hill.  To  conquer  it, 
and  anninilate  the  treason,  the  Peninsular  Campaign  ^^  dragged 
its  slow  length  along."  Once  more,  the  furious  fight  of  Freder- 
icksburg found,  but  could  not  remove,  the  lion  in  the  path. 
Chancenorsville,  had  we  been  successful,  would  have  been  the 
usher  to  Richmond.  The  terrible  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  the  North  and  South  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  w^e 
all  most  determined  efforts  to  take  the  rebel  capital ;  and  even 
when  beleaguered  and  almost  surrounded  by  our  armies,  it 
resisted  all  our  efforts,  and  laughed  derisively  as  it  declared, 
^*  Richmond  can  never  be  taken  I"  So  fully  were  the  rebels 
convinced,  by  their  four  years  of  success,  that  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  lay  in  Richmond,  and  that  Richmond  was  uncon- 
querable, that  they  have  constantly  given  us  our  text,  and  we 
can  only  quote  them  when  we  say,  that  with  the  splendid  cam- 
paign of  Grant,  and  the  occupation  of  Richmond,  comes,  at  last, 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

1.  It  renders  the  people  of  the  South  hopeless :  thousands  of 
prisoners  are  taking  the  oath  of  allowance,  saying  that  as  long 
as  there  was  a  cause  to  fight  for,  tney  would  fight ;  but  now, 
with  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  cause  is  hopelessly  lost.  In 
every  captured  city,  Richmond  not  excepted,  snouts  of  joy  arise 
as  our  liberating  armies  enter.  The  rebel  soldiers  in  arms  will 
throw  down  their  muskets ;  will  desert  in  crowds ;  wiU  seek  to 
be  made  prisoners :  the  danger  of  disint^ration  is  imminent 
The  leaders  will  despair;  the  lesser  fry  will  rive  themselves  up 
in  the  hope  of  amnesty ;  the  arch-traitors,  Ik^&loch,  Belial,  Beel- 
zebub, Mammon,  even  Satan  himself— now  sadlv  out  of  repute 
in  Pandemonium — ^will  seek  some  more  tropical  clime,  if  thej 
can  escape. 

The  great  tide,  now  and  for  a  long  time  checking  its  flow. 
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will  turn  with  a  mighty  ebb  towards  Union  and  peace,  sub- 
mei^ng  and  sweeping  awaj  the  wrecks  of  the  rebellion,  and 
thas  becoming  the  most  formidable  of  onr  own  allies. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  fall  of  RichmoDd  upon  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  country  cannot  be  estimated.  Upon  the  announce- 
ment, the  great  cities  were  crazy  with  joy;  the  streets  were  ^ 
thronged  with  eager  and  enthusiafitic  men,  women,  and  children, 
ready  to  make  new  sacrifices  for  a  holy  cause  now  so  demon- 
Btsrating  its  triumphant  success. 

Our  soldiers  cannot  be  restrained ;  the  prestige  of  victories 
leads  them  to  perform  greater  marvels;  and,  like  the  avalanche, 
of  enormous  proportions  and  ever-increasing  velocity,  our  great 
army  carries  rapid  ruin  wherever  it  strikes. 

3.  Our  recent  victories  forever  shut  the  door  upon  foreign 
intervention.  As  much  as  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe 
may  have  desired  our  ruin,  that  no  American  rival  mi^ht  share 
their  greatness  or  shock  their  historic  dignities ;  as  freely  as 
they  would  have  trampled  upon  us,  had  the  barbarous  treason 
accomplished  its  hellish  purpose, — they  will  now  conciliate  the 
xnighty  nation,  which  has  "purged  off  the  baser  fire"  so  glo- 
riously; which  has  achieved  a  history  in  five  years  which  rivals, 
in  feats  of  arms,  the  Old  World  chronicles  of  five  hundred ;  and 
which,  if  not  treated  with  proper  respect,  will  fulminate  her 
eagle  lightnings  in  the  "  four  seas,"  tne  Channel,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fall  of  Richmond,  then,  foreshadows  the  end ;  but  when 
will  the  end  be  ?  Let  us  neither  cherish  fond  fancies  nor  abate 
one  jot  of  energy  and  action.  It  may  yet  take  "ninety  days," 
and  more.  Spring  and  summer  are  not  the  seasons  when  vet- 
eran armies  are  most  willingto  disband  themselves,  even  when 
the  cause  seems  hopeless.  TThe  bivouac  does  not  pinch;  the 
growing  grain  still  nimishes  food. 

And  when  they  do  break  up,  we  shall  not  end  the  war  as 
war  is  ended  between  two  nations^  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  acts  of  hostility  and  to  all  causes  of 
war.  Small  armed  bodies  will  yet  hold  out  in  mountains^  in 
Texas,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  amnesty  to  arrange,  high  jus-  ' 
tice  to  be  executed ;  State  governments  to  frame  or  readjust, 
financial  questions  to  decide,  discordant  and  belligerent  factions 
to  punish  or  pacify.  And  thus,  even  when  the  great  rebellion 
has  its  principal  collapse,  peace  will  come  graduSly,  prosperity 
rise  sun-like  from  a  new  dawning,  and  America,  "Time's 
noblest  oflfepring,"  spring  from  the  dust  and  battle-clouds  of 
the  deadly  struggle,  like  a  giant,  to  run  her  course  in  future 
history. 

Not  long  ago,  such  statements  were  considered  as  doubtftil 

frophecies.    No  prophet  is  needed  now  to  tell  the  glorious  end. 
t  shipes  in  no  dubious  light,  and  the  road  to  it  is  clearly  dis- 
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cemed  by  him  who  standB  upon  the  mount  of  viBion^  like  a  line 
of  silver,  unbroken  and  nnobfltnicted.  .  In  one  way  we  may 
anticipate  it:  by  giving  thanks  to  the  God  of  hosts  and  the 
Ood  of  nations,  and  by  a  devont  purpose  so  to  use  His  great 
goodness,  that  no  such  war  shall  again  be  needed  to  punish  our 
sins  or  purge  our  errors. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  country  has  been  kept  in  a 
continual  state  of  joyful  agitation,  by  the  famous  advance  of 
Grant,  the  interception  of  Lee,  and  the  surrender  of  his  whole 
army,  fifty  thousand  strong.    Surely  the  end  is  very  near. 


^. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN. 

Fhu^ip  Henry  Sheridan  was,  we  believe,  bom  in  Penr 
County,  Ohio,  iD  1831,  although  the  Army  Be^sters  have  al- 
ways given  him  the  credit  of  being  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  a^e  of  seventeen,  through  the  influence  of  firiends, 
oung  Sheridan  obtained  an  appointment  as  Cadet  at  WesI 
'oint,  and,  passing  the  preliminary  examination  with  credit,  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  fourth  class,  in  1848.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1853,  being  in  the  class  with  McPherson,  Schofield,  Ter- 
rill,  Sill,  Tyler,  and  the  rebel  Lieutenant-General  Hood.  Tbere 
being  no  vacancy,  he  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Ist  Regiment  Infantry,  and  ordered  to  Texas,  where  his 
regiment  was  then  serving.  The  Apaches  and  Comanches  were 
at  that  time  very  troublesome  and  bold,  often  venturing  into 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Duncan^  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, and  picking  on  the  men.  On  one  occasion,  Sheridan 
and  two  of  the  soldiers  were  a  short  distance  from  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  Apaches  attacked  them.  Sheridan  was  with- 
out arms,  but  the  soldiers  had  their  guns.  The  Apache  chief 
had  just  dismounted  from  his  fiery  Mastan^,  to  creep  up  ne&rer 
the  soldiers,  when  Sheridan  sprang  npoQ  }ts  back,  ^loped  to 
the  fort,  gave  the  alarm,  seized  his  own  pistols  without  dis- 
mounting, and  rode  back  at  full  speed  to  the  point  where  the 
two  soldiers  were  still  fighting,  shot  the  chief  dead,  and  then 
the  other  soldiers,  having  come  up,  rode  down  and  killed  most 
of  the  other  savages.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was;  at  his  own 
request,  transferred,  as  full  second  lieutenant,  to  the  4th  In- 
fantry, then  serving  in  Oregon.  He  returned  to  New  York  to 
sail  for  the  Piccific,  and,  whue  waiting  for  the  recruits  who  were 
to  go  OT^t  under  his  chs^ge,  was  for  two  months  in  conimand  of 
Fort  Wood,  in  New  York  harbor.  On  his  arrival  at  San 
Francisco,  in  August,  1855,  he  was  at  once  selected  to  command 
the  escort  of  the  surveying  party  who  were  exploring  the  ronte 
of  the  branch  of  the  racinc  Eailroad,  which  was  to  connect 
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San  Francisco  with  the  Columbia  Biver.  For  the  next  six 
years  he  was  constantly  on  duty  amon^  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
!Pacific  coast,  and  succeeded  in  winning  their  confidence  and 
esteem  beyond  any  other  officer  who  had  been  stationed  among 
them:  He  built  posts  among  the  Yakimas,  at  Seletz  Valley, 
on  the  Indian  Bcservation,  and  at  Yamhill.  For  his  skill  and 
suceess  in  conciliating  the  Coquelle  and  Yakima  Indians,  he 
received  hi^h  compliments  from  Lieutenant-General  Scott. 

In  the  winter  of  1861,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
several  of  the  Southern  officers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Sheridan 
^was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  ordered!  to  re- 
turn  to  the  East.     The  re^lar  Army  was  increascfd?  at  the  o]^n- 
ing  of  the  war  by  the  addition  of  several  regiments,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sheridan  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Idth, 
one  of  the  new  regiments,  his  commission  bearing  date  Ma^ 
14:th,  186L  In  September,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  Jefferson  barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  to  audit  the  claims  against  the  War  Department, 
arising  from  the  campaign  in  Missouri.    When  this  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  appointed  Chief  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
of  the  army  then  organizing  for  operations  in  Southwestern 
Missouri ;  and  in  March,  1862,  General  Halleck  made  him  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  Western  Department,  with  the  rank  of 
major :  but  his  known  ability  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  an  efficient  officer  in  that  arm  of  the  service, 
led  General  Halleck,  much  against  .his  will,  to  release  him,  to 
take  command  of  the  2d  Regiment  Michigan  Volunteer  Oav- 
alty.     He  assumed  command  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  imme- 
diately joined  in  the  expedition  to  cut  the  railroads  south  of 
Corinth.    Immediately  on  his  return,  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army  whidi  was,  at  this  time, 
retreating  from  their  stronghold  at  Corinth.     In  this  pursuit, 
Colonel  Sheridan's  regiment  encountered  the  rebel  left  wing, 
and  repulsed   their  attack,  capturing  PowelPs  rebel  battery. 
On  the  11th  of  June  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  cavalry  bri- 
gade, and  on  the  26th  he  was  ordered  to  take  an  advanced  posi- 
tion at  Boonesville,  twenty  miles  in  front  of  the  main  army, 
whose  front  he  was  to  cover,  watching  at  the  same  time  the 
movements  of  the  rebels  who  were  near  him,  and  bent  on  mis- 
chief.    On  the  1st  ot  July  he  was  attacked  by  a  rebel  force  of 
nine  regiments  (numbering  about  six  thousand  men),  under  the 
command  of  General  Chalmers.    After  skirmishing  for  awhile, 
he  fell  back  toward  his  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  swamp,  an  advantageous  position,  where  he  could  not 
readily  be  nanked,  and  could  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  for  some 
time.     Finding  that  the  enemy,  with  their  greatly  superior 
numbers,  were  likely  to  surround  him,  he  had  recourse  to 
strategy.    Selecting  ninety  of  his-  best  men,  armed  with  revolv- 
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ing  carbines  and  sabres,  he  sent  them  around  to  the  rear  of  tlie 
enemy  by  a  detour  of  about  four  miles,  with  orders  to  attack 
promptly  and  vigorously  at  a  certain  time,  while  he  would 
make  a  simultaneous  charge  in  front.  The  plan  proved  a  com- 
plete success.  The  ninety  men  appeared  suddenly  in  the  ene- 
my's rear,  not  having  been  seen  till  they  were  near  enough  to 
lire  their  carbines,  and,  having  emptied  these,  they  rushed  with 
drawn  sabres  upon  the  enemy,  wno,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
advance-guard  of  a  large  force,  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and, 
before  they  had  time  to  recover,  Sheridan  chaiged'  them  in 
front  with  such  fury,  that  they  fled  from  the  field  in  complete 
disorder,  utterly  routed.  Sheridan  pursued,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  flight,  utterly  panic-stricken,  to  Knight's  Mills, 
twenty  miles  south  from  Boonesville,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
knapsacks,  coats,  and  every  thing  which  could  impede  their 
flight.  General  Grant  reported  this  brilliant  affair  to  the  War 
Department,  with  a  recommendation  that  Colonel  Sheridan 
should  be  promoted,  which  was  done ;  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  July  Ist,  1862. 

We  have  not  space  to  record  all  the  young  general's  rencon- 
tres with  the  rebels  at  Boonesville,  Kienzi,  and  other  points  in 
the  vicinity.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  in  each  he  was  successful, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  taking  many  prisoners. 

Early  in  September,  General  Grant  detached  a  portion  of  his 
own  troops,  and  among  them  Brigadier-General  Sheridan,  and 
his  old  command,  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry,  to  re-enforce 
Buell«  who  was  moving  northward  in  pursuit  oi  Bragff.  Gen- 
eral Buell  at  once  assigned  Sheridan  to  the  command  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  on  the  20th  of  September.  In  the  reorganization 
of  Buell's  army,  which  followed  on  his  return  to  Louisville, 
General  Sheridan  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Eleventh  Division  ;  and  in  the  battle  at  Perry  ville,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  handled  his  troops  with  such  skill  as  to  save  the 
Union  army  from  defeat. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  General  Rosecrans  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Buell;  and  the  department,  with  its  territory  enlarged, 
was  thenceforth  known  as  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  the  army  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  this 
army  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of  tbe 
divisions  of  McCook's  Corps,  which  constituted  the^right  wing 
of  the  army.  Alter  some  weeks  of  preparation,  the  army  moved 
from  Nashville  toward  Murfreesboro  on  the  26th  of  December, 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  all  the  way.  On  the  moniing  of 
the  31st-  of  December,  1862,  commenced  the  battle  of  Stone 
River ;  find  in  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the  morning  of  that 
day  Sheridan  was  involved,  but  not  to  his  discredit.  To  tbe 
right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (McCook's  Corps) 
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had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  repellinff  the  first  onset  of  the 
enemy ;  but  when  Bragg  massed  his  forces,  and  hurled  them 
upon  the  flank  of  MeCook,  the  division  on  the  extreme  right 
(Johnson's)  was  unable  to  resist  the  shock,  and  crumbled  to 
pieces  before  the  fierce  onset  of  the  rebels.  Davis,  who  came 
next,  after  a  brief  resistance,  yielded  also ;  and  as  the  victorious 
foe  rushed  upon  Sheridan  and  Negley,  whose  divisions  came 
next,  they  anticipated  an  easy  triumph  :  but  Sheridan,  wheel- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  foe,  changed  front  so  as  to  avoid  being 
flanked  on  the'right,  and  his  men  stood  like  a  rock,  repulsing 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  though  made  with  five  times  his 
numbers,  and  four  times  hurling  them  back  with  heavy  loss. 
It  was  not  until  the  rebels  had  crushed  Negley 's  Division  on 
his  left,  and  were  threatening  to  surround  him,  two  of  his  bri- 

fade  commanders  and  nearly  every  colonel  in  his  division 
aving  been  killed,  and  his  ammunition  exhausted,  that  Sheri- 
dan would  fall  back,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  in  good  order ; 
and  he  joined  Kousseau's  Division,  which,  thus  re-enforced,  held 
the  enemy  at  bay,  while  General  Kosecrans  re-formed  his  lines, 
and  on  the  subsequent  days  turned  this  temporary  defeat  into 
a  glorious  victory.  General  Eosecrans,  in  his  report,  compli- 
mented in  the  highest  terms  the  generalship  and  gallantry  of 
Sheridan,  and  recommended  his  promotion  to  Vie  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers.  The  President  approved  the  rec- 
ommendation, and  nominated  him  for  that  rank  to  the  Senate, 
who  at  once  confirmed  his  promotion,  his  commission  dating 
from  December  Slst,  1862. 

When  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  so  long 
expected,  took  place  on  the  23d  of  June,  1863,  to  Sheridan 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  driving  the  rebels  out  of  Liberty  Gap, 
a  strong  mountain-pass,  which  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the  rebel 
position.  After  the  delay  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the 
railroads  and  the  bringing  forward  supplies  sufScient  for  the 
campaign,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  advanced,  Sheridan's 
Division  moving  to  Bridgeport,  crossing  the  Tennessee  on  a 
pontoon-bridge,  and  thence  passing  by  way  of  Trenton  to 
Winston  Gap  of  Lookout  Mountam,  tnus  flanking  the  rebel 
position  at  Cnattanooga,  and  compelling  them  to  evacuate  that 
position. 

But,  though  Rosecrans  had  obtained  possession  of  Chatta- 
nooga, he  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  hope  to  hold  it 
without  a  battle ;  and  ascertaining  that  Bragg  haa  been  largely 
re-enforced,  and  was  moving  upon  Thomas's  Corps  in  McLemore  s 
Cove,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the  several  corp  in  detail,  he 
ordered  up  the  other  corps  in  ^reat  haste — McCook's  Corps, 
except  Sheridan's  Division,  coming  from  Alpine,  nearly  fifty 
miles  south,  and  Sheridan  crossing  Missionary  Eidge  from 
Trenton,  through  Trick's  Gap  into  McLemore's  Cove.     The 
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battle  of  Chickamanga  followed,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  which  Sheridan  bore  an  honorable  part. 

In  the  grand  assault  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Orchard  Knob, 
and  the  forts  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  General  Sheridan  and  his 
division  were  nobly  conspicuous.  He  had  felt  keenly  the  break- 
ing of  his  division  at  Chickamauga,  though  it  was  so  nobly  atoned 
for  in  its  subsequent  support  of  OeneralThomas ;  and  riding  in 
the  advance,  he  called  in  thunder-tones  to  his  men  :  "  Show  the 
Fourth  Corps  that  the  men  of  the  old  Twentieth  are  still  alive, 
and  can  fight !  Remember  Chickamauga !"  Ever  in  the  front, 
and  always  coolest  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest  peril,  he  took 
a  flask  from  one  of  his  aides,  filled  the  pewter  cup,  and  raising 
his  cap  to  the  rebel  battery,  drank  it  off  with  a  "  How  are  you  ?" 
never  checking  for  a  moment  the  speed  of  his  advance.  Hie 
rebels  most  ungenerously  respondea  by  firing  the  six  guns  of 
one  of  their  batteries  at  the  aaring  rider,  and  showering  him 
with  earth,  but  doing  no  other  damage.  Cheering  his  men 
forward  to  the  charge,  he  now  put  spurs  to  his  noble  steed,  and 
was  speedily  on  the  summit,  dashing  after  the  rebels.  For  a 
few  minutes  there  was  sharp  fighting;  General  Sheridan's 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  leaped  at  once  upon  a  rebel 
cannon  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  men  on  this,  he 
soon  found  another  horse,  and  pushed  on  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mission  Ridge  after  the  now  fast-flying  enemy,  driving 
them  as  far  as  Mission  Mills,  where,  the  next  day,  other  troops 
took  up  the  pursuit.  Two  davs  later,  he  was  on  his  way  with 
his  division,  under  General  Snerman's  command,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Knoxville,  and  this  accomplished,  returned  to  Chatta- 
nooga. 

In  March,  1864,  General  Grant,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant-generalship,  called  a  special  conference  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Western  Army,  at  Nashville,  and  at  its  cloee 
ordered  General  Sheridan,  who  had  been  one  of  its  members, 
to  reiK)rt  at  Washington.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  and  train  it  for  efficient  ser- 
vice. At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1864,  the  corps  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  flanks  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ana  reconnoitring  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the  9th  of  May,  under  General 
Meade's  orders,  General  Sheridan  selected  the  best-mounted 
troops  of  his  command,  and  started  upon  an  expedition  to  the 
rear  of  Lee's  army,  to  cut  off  his  communications  and  supplies. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  details  of  this  expedition,  which 
in  the  history  of  cavalry  raids  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Sheri- 
dan himself  in  some  of  his  subsequent  movements.  On  the  8th 
of  June  he  set  out  on  a  second  cavalry  expedition  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  destroying  railroads,  and  routing  the 
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enemy  wherever  encountered.  He  then  made  his  way,  by  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-House,  Guinness'  Station,  and  White  House, 
to  Grant's  army,  at  this  time  south  of  tlie  James,  where  he  busied 
himself  for  the  next  thirty  days  in  cutting  the  railroads  to  tho 
south  and  southwest  of  Petersburg.  On  the  28th  of  July  he 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  rebels  near  Malvern  Hill.  He 
was  now  called  to  a  higher  and  more  responsible  command. 
The  rebel  General  Ewell  and  his  lieutenant,  Early,  had  moved 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  invaded  Marvland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, burned  Chambersburg,  captured  Frederick  and  Hagers* 
town,  threatened  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  finally  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  with  a  vast  amount  of  plunder.  The  four 
military  departments  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Monongahela, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  each  under  the  command  of 
independent  generals,  did  not  co-operate  successfully ;  and  while 
General  Grant  woul4  not  be  lured  from  his  grasp  on  Eichmond 
and  Lee's  army,  it  was  necessary  that  efficient  measures  should 
be  taken  to  cripple  the  rebel  army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  Middle  Military  Division,  comprising  the  four  departments 
we  have  named,  was  accordingly  created,  and  Major-General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  on  the  7th 
of  August.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia,  some  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  troops,  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  from  Louisiana,  and 
the  Sixth  Corps,  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  constituted  his 
army.  To  aflTord  time  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  to  ascertain 
fully  Early's  strength,  Sheridan  began  almost  immediately  to 
make  feints  of  an  advance,  and  thus  compel  Early  to  keep  the 
field  and  not  return  toward  Eichmond.  When  Early  advanced 
in  turn,  he  would  fall  back  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  and  thus 
draw  Early  toward  the  Potomac.  Having  accumulated  and  or- 
ganized a  sufficient  force  to  justify  his  making  a  permanent  ad- 
vance, he  watched  the  opportunity  of  some  injudicious  move- 
ment on  Early's  part,  to  strike  a  severe  and  crushing  blow.  He 
had  not  occasion  to  wait  long.  Early,  believing  that  Sheridan 
feared  him,  and  that  by  good  management  he  might  succeed  in 
flanking  him,  and  again  enter  Maryland  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
moved  east  to  Berry  ville,  on  the  16th  of  September.  Sheridan 
was  ready.  On  the  .18th  of  September  he  sent  his  cavalry  to 
attack  the  rebels  at  Darksville,  on  Opequan  Creek,  north  of 
Winchester,  while  his  infantry  drove  the  main  rebel  force 
from  Perryville  toward  Winchester.  By  this  mancBuvre,  he 
not  only  defeated  them  with  considerable  loss,  but  crowded 
them  west  of  Opequan  Creek,  and  interposed  his  own  anny  be- 
tween Early's  forces  and  their  true  line  of  retreat  towards  Eich- 
mond, southeast  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  His  policy 
was  now,  by  quick  and  heavy  blows,  to  drive  them,  routed,  to- 
ward the  soutnwest.  On  the  19th  of  September,  he  flung  his 
cavalry  on  the  rebels  on  the  west  bank  of  Opequan  Creek.    By 
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some  misunderstanding,  the  infantry  were  not  brought  into 
action  till  near  noon ;  and  though  the  rebels  made  stubborn 
resistance,  by  five  p.  m.,  they  were,  in  Sheridan's  expressive  lan- 

S^uage,  "  sent  whirling  through  Winchester,"  and  pursued  re- 
entlessly  till  they  reached  their  defences  at  Fisher's  Hill,  thirty- 
miles  below,  where  they  succeeded  in  rallying  for  another  stand. 
Bringing  his  troops  up  to  this  new  and  strong  position,  with  his 
usual  promptness,  he  made  such  disposition  of  them  as  to  flank 
the  rebel  force  on  both  sides ;  the  Eighth  Corps  being  sent  far 
to  the  right,  and  sweeping  about  their  left,  attacked  them  in 
rear  and  drove  them  out  of  their  intrenchments.  The  Nine- 
teenth pressed  their  right  flank,  and  Averill's  Cavalry  Divisiion 
was  arrayed  at  the  base  of  South  Mountain  to  attack  them  as 
they  attempted  to  fly  ;  while  the  Sixth  Corps  made  a  feint  of 
assailing  them  in  front.  Confused  and  disorganized  at  being 
attacked  at  so  many  points,  the  enemy  broke  at  the  centre,  and 
the  Sixth  Corps,  separating  the  two  wings,  pursued  them  as  they 
fled  in  utter  rout  toward  Woodstock ;  the  cavalry  soon  took  up 
the  pursuit,  and  continued  it  until  the  renmaut  of  the  rebel 
army  was  driven  below  Port  Republic  and  scattered  in  the 
mountains,  whence  many  of  them  would  never  return  to  the 
ranks.  The  rebel  loss,  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  of  September, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  amount  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

For  this  brilliant  victory  General  Sheridan  was  appointed  by 
the  President  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  Army,  in  place 
of  the  gallant  McPherson,  killed  near  Atlanta. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  as  Sheridan,  who  had  been  destroy- 
ing the  grain,  hay,  and  forage  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to 
prevent  Early  from  subsisting  there,  was  moving^  back  toward 
Woodstock,  the  rebel  General  Bosser,  who  had  just  been  put 
in  command  of  a  cavalry  division,  attempted  to  attack  Sheri- 
dan's rear.  Sheridan  instantly  faced  about,  gave  him  battle, 
defeated  him  with  very  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  him  '*  on  the 
jump'*  for  twenty-six  miles.  "  1  thought  it  best,"  said  Sheri- 
dan, in  his  report,  "  to  take  one  4ay  to  settle  this  new  cavalry 
general."  General  Early  .having  been  re-enforced,  and  smarting 
under  his  defeat,  resolved  to  surprise  Sheridan  and  take  his  re- 
venge. For  this  purpose  he  crept  quietly  up,  under  cover  of 
the  forest,  to  the  wooded  slope  south  of  Cedar  Creek,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  and  opened  a  heavy  and  rapid  artillery 
fire  on  the  Union  lines.  Sheridan  had  become  aware  of  his 
movements,  and  after  replying  for  a  time  promptly  to  his  artil- 
lery fire,  sprang  out  upon  him,  and,  after  a  sharp  action  of  three 
hours,  again  sent  him  "whirling"  up  the  valley.  Believing 
that  Early  had  been  too  severely  punished  to  attempt  to  attack 
him  again,  General  Sheridan  now  made  a  flving  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, and  to  his  outposts.    But  Early,  tnough  unsuccessful 
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as  a  general,  was  tenacious  and  revengefnl ;  and  learning  of 
Sheridan's  absence,  and  having  receivedstill  further  re-enforce- 
ments, he  resolved  once  more  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  army.  He  determined,  by  a  nocturnal  movement,  at- 
tended with  such  imminent  hazard  that  it  could  onlv  have  been 
prompted  by  desperation,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  tne  Army  of 
the  Snenandoah.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  with  about  one-half  of  his  army  along  a  gorge,  very  near, 
m  some  places  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  distant  from, 
the  Union  troops.  Discovery  at  any  point  of  this  advance 
would  have  been  his  utter  rum.  He  accomplished  it,  however, 
without  detection',  and  at  dawn  struck  tne  left  flank,  and 
ponred  a  destructive  flre  into  it ;  his  own  right,  meanwhile, 
pushing  on,  and  outflanking  the  Union  troops  more  completely 
at  every  step.  The  Eighth  Corps  ^Crook's)  were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and,  after  some  ineffectual  resistance,  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  losing  heavily  in  wounded  and  prisoners  ; 
the  Nineteenth  Corps  (Emory^s),  in  its  turn,  was  also  flanked 
and  forced  back ;  and  the  Sixth,  after  a  somewhat  longer  strug- 
gle, found  itself  compelled  to  retreat 

The  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  had  thus  been  driven  back, 
with  heavy  loss,  about  three  miles,  and  forced  off  the  turnpike, 
while  the  stragglers  were  scattered  all  the  way  toward  Win- 
chester, twelve  miles  distant,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  Sheri- 
dan, who  was  on  his  return  from  Washington,  and  had  reached 
Winchester  the  night  before,  came  up  the  pike  at  full  speed, 
his  noble  horse  completely  flecked  with  foam,  swinging  his  cap, 
and  shouting  to  the  stragglers,  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys  I 
We  are  going  back  to  our  camps  1  We  are  going  to  lick  them 
out  of  their  boots  I"  The  effect  was  magical.  The  wounded 
by  the  roadside  raised  their  voices  to  shout ;  the  fugitives,  but 
now  hurrying  forward  to  Winchester,  turned  about,  at  sight  of 
him  who  had  always  led  them  to  victory ,  and  followed  him  back 
to  the  battle-ground  as  hounds  follow  their  master. 

Still  riding  rapidly,  he  reached  the  main  army,  ordered  it  to 
face  about,  form  line,  and  advance  to  the  position  it  had  last 
quitted.  He  was  obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  for  two  hours  he 
rode  along  the  lines,  studying  the  ground  and  encouraging  the 
men.  ^*  Soys,"  he  said,  in  his  earnest,  animated  way,  ^'  if  I  had 
been  here,  this  never  should  have  happened !  I  tell  you,  it  never 
should  have  happened !  And  now  we  are  going  oack  to  our 
camps.  We  are  going  to  get  a  twist  on  them — ^we  are  going 
to  lick  them  out  of  their  boots  I" 

Forming  his  troops  in  a  good  position,  and  ordering  the  erec- 
tion of  rude  temporary  breastworks,  which  were  thrown  up  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  he  notifled  the  Nineteenth  Corps  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  against  them  in  column.  They  came, 
and  were  received  with  so  deadly  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
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that  tbey  awaited  no  second  volley,  but  fell  back  out  of  sight. 
At  half-past  three,  Sheridan  ordered  an  advance  along  the  whole 
line,  and  swung  his  right  (the  Nineteenth  Corps)  around  upon 
the  left,  so  as  to  flank  the  enemy,  and  push  diem  oS  the  crests 
on  to  the  turnpike  and  tlie  Middletown  Meadows,  where  he 
could  hurl  his  cavalry  upon  them.  The  movement  was  successful ; 
and  though  at  first  Early's  troops  held  their  position  with  great 
tenacity,  yet  under  Sheridan's  own  eye  the  Union  troops,  who 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  the  previous  day,  and  in  the 
morning  had  retreated,  forgetting  their  hunger  and  thirst,  for- 
getting every  thing  except  that  they  were  Sheridan's  soldiers, 
lought  like  tigers,  and  drove  the  enemy  back,  forcing  his  first 
line,  carrying  his  second  with  a  charge  which  swept  all  before 
it,  pushed  his  columns  into  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  frantic 
efforts  of  Early  and  his  officers,  sent  his  utterly  routed  lesions 
again  on  their  travels  up  the  valley ;  while  the  cavalry,  tuing 
up  the  pursuit,  pushed  them  through  Strasburg,  past  Fidiei^ 
Hill,  and  on  to  Woodstock,  sixteen  miles  distant,  abandoning 
their  cannon,  small-arms,  clothing,  every  thing,  in  their  mad 
haste  to  shake  off  their  pursuers.  Forty-nine  cannon,  fif^ 
wagons,  sixty-five  ambulances,  sixteen  hundred  small-arms,  ana 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this  victory. 
Battles  have  been  lost  and  won  on  the  same  day  before  now, 
but  in  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  retrieval  of  the  misfortune 
was  due  to  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  at  a  critical  moment; 
but  here,  the  only  re-enforcement  which  the  Army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah received  or  needed  to  recover  its  lost  field  of  battle,  ca^^* 
intrenchments,  and  cannon,  was  one  man— SnsRmAK.  Well 
might  the  Lieutenant-General,  ever  prompt  to  notice  a  gallant 
action,  say  of  this  battle,  ^'  It  stamps  Sheridan,  what  I  have 
always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ^nerals." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  ms  extraordinary  abil- 
ity in  this  and  other  engagements.  General  Sheridan  was,  upon 
the  resignation  of  General  McOlellan,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  major-general  in  the  regular 
Army. 

Six  weeks  after  this  battle,  the  Sixth  Army  Oorps  returned 
to  the  Armpr  of  the  Potomac ;  and  Early,  hopelessly  disabled, 
did  not  agam  venture  far  down  the  valley.  Late  in  February, 
1865,  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  force  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  the  finest  single  body  of  mounted  troops  ever 
assembled  on  this  continent,  moved  up  the  Shenandoidi  Valleyi 
captured  Staunton,  attacked  Early  near  Waynesboro,  and 
completely  annihilated  the  small  remnant  of  his  army,  taking 
thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  narrowly  missing  the  gen- 
eral himself;  and  thence  moving  southeastward,  destroyed  the 
Lynchburg  and  Virginia  Central  Bailroad  for  nearly  thirty 
miles,  and  the  James  Biver  Canal  for  fifteen  or  twenty,  corn- 
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pletely  destroying  its  locks,  and  breaking  its  banks  beyond  the 
poesibility  of  repair  for  months,  thus  cnttmff  off  the  channels  of 
supply  for  Lee's  army  at  Bichmond,  and  innicting  injury,  to  the 
value  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  upon  rebel  prop* 
erty:  this  accomplished,  he  marched  to  White  House,  and 
thence  crossing  the  James  JRiver,  on  a  pontoon-bridge,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  joined  Grant's  army. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  he  moved  towards  Dinwiddie  Court-House,  threatening, 
at  tne  same  time,  the  Southside  Kailroad  in  the  direction  of 
Burkesville.     After  three  days  of  continuous  fighting,  culmi- 
nating on  Saturdky,  April  Ist,  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  he 
Bucceeded  in  flanking  Lefe's  army,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
the  Southside  Railroad ;  the  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Army  of  the  James  engaging,  at  the  same  time, 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  rebel  army.     The  fighting  was  con- 
tinued, though  more  feebly,  on  Sunday,  April  2d ;  but  on  Sun- 
day ilight  both  Petersburg  and  Richmond  were  evacuated.  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  army  attempting  to  escape  to  Danville.    The 
pursuit  was  continued  with  unrelenting  activity,  Sheridan  be- 
ing always  in  the  advance.     On  the  6th  of  April,  Sheridan 
attacked  Lee's  forces  at  Deatonville,  near  Amelia  Court-House, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  capturing  Lieutenant- 
General  Ewell  and  six  other  generals,  and  about  ten  thousand 
prisoners.     On  the  8th  of  April,  he  brought  them  to  a  stand 
again  at  Farnville,  where,  after  a  brief  fight,  Lee  requested  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  following  day,  April  9tn,  surren- 
dered his  entire  army  to  General  Grant.     Sucn  has  been  the 
military  career  of  "Little  Phil.,"  as  his  soldiers  affectionately 
call  him.     Daring,  yet  cautious ;  bold,  but  not  rash ;  fertile  in 
resources,  and  knowing  no  fear,  he  has  never  yet  lost  a  battle, 
or  rested  satisfied  with  an  indecisive  one. 


SEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 

m. 


♦        ♦        ♦        Then  a  Boldier, 
Fun  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeldng  the  bubble  reputation, 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth       »       ♦       ♦  ^^ 

As  Tou  Lisz  It. — ^Act  II.,  Scene  YIL 

CNDEB  CAirVAS. 

The  rain  dripped  down  the  back  of  onr  necks. 
When  I  have  said  that,  I  have  described  the  most  disagreeable 
of  the  little  miseries  that  render  life  intolerable. 

I  have  missed  express  trains;  I  have  caught  accommodation 
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traitis;  I  have  visited  insane  asylums;  I  have  dined  in  the 
conntiy,  green  in  my  imagination  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, upon  salt  pork  and  beans  and  geoponic  pies;  I  have  got 
into  a  Broadway  stage  and  found  my  pocket-book  left  in  my 
other  trousers;  I  have  been  sea-sick  1  Ihave  ridden  to  Harlem 
in  the  Third  Avenue  cars;  I  have  waited  "just  a  minute"  while 
a  friend  played  six  or  seven  games  of  billiards ;  I  have  waited 
dinner,  hungry  nigh  unto  starvation,  while  my  wife  finished 
dressing ;  I  have  had  my  pocket  picked ;  my  trunk  •has  be^i 
sent  to  Montreal  when  I  had  stopped  at  Saratoga ;  I  have  been 
in  Washington  during  a  dust-storm,  and  slipped  up  in  Broadway 
during  the  muddy  season ;  tall  parties  have  sat  m  front  of  me 
at  the  theatre,  and  dexterously  wriggled  about  so  as  to  shut  off 
all  the  funny  parts  from  my  anxious  gaze ;  once  I  ate  a  green 

e^rsimmon ;  often  have  my  teeth  sunk  into  a  w y  chestnut 
ut  what  is  any  one  of  these  things,  what  all  combined,  com* 
Eared  with  the  drip,  drip,  drip,  of  a  cold  rain  macerating  the 
ack  of  your  neckt  Ughl  At  most  miseries  you  can^rin, 
and  bear  them ;  but  if  that  man  lives  who  can  grin  with  the  Back 

of  his  neck  cold  and  wet but  pshaw  t    The  pachyderm  is 

impossible  I 

Drizzly  over  head,  soggy  all  about  you,  slushy  under  foot; 
with  wet  knees  and  saturated  boots,  dampening  a  damp  saddle, 
you  flounder  on  a  steaming  horse,  shiny  ana  trickling,  slop,  keslip, 
keslip  keslop,  slip  slop,  slop  slop,  slip  keslop,  slop  slop  slop ;  and 
hoosh,  serlush,  che-wallop,  che-bouk,  ker-slussssh,  gallops  up 
behind  you  in  mad  haste  one  of  those  aides-de-camp  that  flourish 
at  head-quarters  and  sends  bucketfuls  of  the  nasty  mess  of  mud 
into  your  face  and  eyes  and  ears.  "  Damned  Dutchman !"  you 
think,  perhaps  shriek,  according  to  your  rank  or  irascibility,  for 
all  bulgers  are  Dutchmen  to  the  army  mind.  You  have  scarcely 
time  to  scoop  the  mud  out  of  your  blinded  eyes  and  smear  the 
surplus  alluvion  from  your  mustache,  before  another  great 
floundering  in  the  sea  of  mud  heralds  the  approach  of  the 
General  himself,  mounted  on  a  clay  horse  which  cleaves  the 
mud  right  and  left  at  a  swinging  trot,  followed  by  an  enormous 
staff  coated  with  mud,  tearing  along  at  a  full  gallop,  with  a  couple 
of  score  of  mad  orderlies  racing  after  these  last  like  mad  demons, 
head  down  and  hand  on  cap,  their  poor  jaded,  soaked  beasts, 
ploughing  like  so  many  low-pressure  engines.  Out  of  the  way, 
you  infantry,  up  the  hillside,  behind  the  trees,  into  the  ditch, 
into  the  swamp,  for  your  lives !  Clear  the  track,  you  artillery, 
while  horses  plunge  and  kick  and  twist  your  trace-chains  I  'Way 
to  the  right,  you  cavalry  1  Hoi!  hoi!  everybody;  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  curse! 

Tantaran-tra-ra-ra,  sounds  the  bugle  as  a  signal  to  the  dirty, 
tired,  wet  column,  to  halt  in  the  mud.  Toot-tetootee-toot-tetoo- 
tee-toot-tetootee-toot,  it  blows,  for  "  column  forward,"  and  on 
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we  splash  a^ain.  The  halt  and  forward  sound  alternately 
through  the  long  day  as  the  long  wagon-train  strings  out  or 
closes  np,  until  we  think  the  bugle  possessed  of  a  devil.  Night 
falls  upon  the  column  still  in  inarch,  and  darkness  sits  atop  our 
other  woes  innumerable,  the  chief  whereof  is  universal  wetness. 
The  head-quarters  fires  blaze  up  joyously  as  we  toil  wearily 
past  the  big  camp,  and  the  head-quarters  bugles  snore  out  a 
comfortable  tattoo,  driving  us  nervous  ones  to  des]peration.  For 
what  know  we  now  of  the  night-long  labor,  the  incessant  toil, 
the  sleepless  responsibility,  that  fret  away  the  brains  of  officers, 
behind  those  glowing  guard -fires,  despite  that  snoring  tattoo  I 
Later  we  found  out  many  other  things  than  luxurious  ease  under 
the  head-quarters  canvas,  but  to-night  felt  only  tired,  miserable, 
and  wet,  and  indisposed  to  justice,  or  indeed  any  thing  but 
getting  into  camp  and  to  sleep.  At  length  the  column  files  ri^ht 
and  halts  in  a  ploughed  stubble-field,  with  a  plentiful  garnish 
of  stumps ;  the  brigade  forms  into  line ;  the  i^egiments  break  into 
column  by  division ;  arms  are  stacked ;  ranks  orokeh  ;  the  com- 
pany officers  and  the  men  pitch  their  shelter-tents ;  the  mounted 
officers  hold  their  dripping  horses  till  their  sleepy,  moist  contra- 
bands stumble  up  and  relieve  them,  when  they,  too,  seek  shelter 
in  the  staff  tents,  there  to  flop  themselves  down  on  their  rubber 
blankets,  and  wait,  achingly,  for  supper.  Finally,  after  much 
hacking  and  pulling  and  tearing  down  of  wet  fence-rails  and 
picking  up  of  stray  logs,  the  fires  blaze  merrily,  flaring  up  saucily, 
full  in  the  face  of  the  sulky  Night,  and  setting  even  its  suUeuness 
aglow,  in  spite  of  itself;  the  inevitable  frying-pan  sizzles  away, 
very  much  in  earnest,  suggestive  enough  of  fried  bacon  and,  after, 
dyspepsia,  if  we  thought  of  afterward ;  and  mingling  with  the 
savory  odor  of  the  fry  puffs  up  the  welcome  aroma  of  the  soldier's 
boon  companion,  conee.  "  Supper  ready,  sah,^'  grins  the  shiny 
contraband,  leaning  his  unctuous  cheek  against  the  tent-pole, 
whereat  a  gleam  ot  joy  shoots  through  the  damp  and  penetrates 
five  human  hearts  beating  under  that  canvas.  Such  is  the  general 
satisfaction,  that  even  the  melancholy  Smallweed  relaxes  so  far 
as  only  to  vent  a  "  Why  the  devil  don't  you  bring  it  in,  then  ?" 
at  the  head  of  the  smiling  African,  punctuated  by  a  slice  of 
wet  sole  just  torn  from  an  unfortunate  boot.  The  woo  I- topped 
disappears  suddenly,  in  a  streak  of  chuckles,  but  }  resently 
returns,  grinning  more  than  ever,  bearing  a  greasy  board,  part 
of  some  abominable  patent  mess-chest,  l^en  with  a  steaming 
freijcht.  We  are  gastric  enough  by  this  time  to  gulp  down 
in  silence,  or  between  spluttering  sentences  spoken  with  full 
mouths,  unutterable  quantities  of  coffee,  fried  grease  (bacon, 
by  brevet),  soaked  hard-tack,  hard  bard-tack,  all  except  the 
latter  boiling  hot,  and  to  our  ravenous  emptiness  exceeding  in 
savor  all  the  delicacies  of  Delmonico.  And  from  this  luxurious 
repast  it  is  an  easy  task  for  all  except  the  poor  Adjutant  to  turn 
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away  and  roll  over  into  a  sound  sleep  and  lond  snorins.  Ab 
for  the  Adjutant,  he  tries  the  same  familiar  dodge,  vainly  hoping 
that  no  orders  will  come,  or  that  the  Colonel  will  forget  him. 
Vainly  indeed ;  for  he  has  hardly  slept  an  hour  by  his  big  silver 
watch — the  time  seems  to  his  sleepy  mind  less  than  a  dozen 
seconds — when  he  is  jerked  out  of  his  nap  by  the  Colonel's 
orderly.  The  orders  have  come.  "  What  time  is  it?"  "  Half- 
past  eleven?"  "Why  can't  they  wait  till  morning?"  But 
they  can't,  and  so,  rumpling  his  dishevelled  hair  with  his  hands, 
and  buckling  his  sword-belt,  which  has  lain  beside  him,  unloosed 
in  the  interest  of  digestion,  he  rolls  stiffly  between  ayawn  and 
groan,  into  the  raw,  dark  midnights  Such  a  night !  i  ou  cannot 
see  your  hand  before  you.  Slush,  muck,  slosh,  slop,  slip—"  Ouch! 
D — n  that  tent-cord  I"  He  kicks  at  it,  in  spite,  half  laughing 
at  himself,  half  inclined  to  cry  with  the  pain  of  a  rope-barked  shin, 
and  the  misery  of  finding  himself  off  in  some  unaiscovered  part 
of  the  camp.  This  is  the  brigade  wagon-master's  tent ;  where's 
the  Colonel's?  Take  caret  a  horse!  ..And  another — horses 
all  round.  No,  here  is  a  wagon,  as  he  discovers  from  tripping 
over  the  pole  backwards,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  horses.  The  pole-chains  rattle  dismally,  the  single- 
trees clank,  several  horses  kick  out  promiscuously ;  a  mule, 
excited  by  the  unwonted  commotion,  sets  up  his  mellow  whinny, 
and  ockee,  ockee,  ockee,  ock,  ock,  ockee-e-e-e-e-e,  a  score,  ay, 
a  myriad  of  his  long-eared  half-brothers  swell  a  direful  ehorns. 
Whereat  the  irate  teamster,  against  whose  wagon  the  Adjutant's 
unlucky  legs  have  carried  him,  emerges  from  his  hooded  home 
of  dirt  and  barrels,  and,  swearing  horribly  all  the  while,  com- 
mences to  lay  about  him  with  a  double-tree,  a  proceeding  which, 
strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  exercise  a  quieting  effect  upon  the 
world  of  mules,  who,  from  merely  yelling,  .take  to  kicking, 
plunging,  and  turning  such  somersaults  as  only  mules  can  tarn 
and  live.  From  this  din  and  confusion  the  Adjutant  is  glad 
enough  to  escape  by  asking  questions  of  the  infuriated  teamster, 
who,  of  course,  leads  him  astray  and  through  many  unnecessary 
ditches,  against  many  impenetrable  guard-lines,  until  finally, 
blinded  by  the  glaring  camp-fires,  dazed  by  repeated  blunders, 
and  shaken  bjy  his  unhappy  tumbles,  he  comes  home  again  by 
accident,  to  discover  that  ne  has  been  walking  round  ana  round 
his  own  camp  a  good  half-hour,  during  which  time  the  Colonel 
has  been  cursing  him  sturdily,  and  sending  poor  bedevilled 
orderlies  on  a  mad  game  of  hide-and-seek  all  over  the  camp. 
But  army  oaths  are  never  more  than  chin-deep,  and  old  Colonel 
Heavysterne  is  too  fat  and  good-natured  to  bear  too  heavily  on 
the  unlucky  Jenkins,  or  to  dissect  too  mercilessly  what  he 
evidently  considers  a  sorry  excuse. 

Finally,  long  after  midnight,  every  thing  gets  done  somehow; 
the  last  quibbles  of  the  company  commanders  are  settled,  the 
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last  impossibility  of  the  quartermaster  is  disposed  of,  and  I, 
Jenkins,  stumble  off  to  sleep  in  wet  blankets  on  the  wet 
ground,  with  my  back  divided  by  an  incorrigible  root  And 
oh !  with  such  a  headache  I 

INow  of  all  merely  temporary  peskinesses,  a  headache  is  the 
peskiest. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  headache? 

I  do  not  mean  a  pain  in  the  head  simply,  but  a  headache.  If 
you  ever  had  one,  you  will  recognize  tne  distinction  at  once. 
All  the  blood  in  your  body  collects  in  your  skull,  and  scrouges 

Jour  brain  until  it  throbs  again.  Your  feet  are  icy  cold,  your 
ngers  are  blue  and  shrivelled  into  goose-flesh;  there  is  a 
creepiness  along  your  spine,  and  an  ugly,  rubbing  noise  in  the 
back  of  your  neck.  Pump,  pump,  pump,  go  your  carotid  ar- 
teries ;  throb,  throb,  throb,  beats  your  bram  ;  every  pump  a 
stab,  every  throb  a  splitting  ache.  Things  take  curious  shapes, 
and  strange  fancies  tread  upon  each  other's  heels  as  they  chase 
each  other  through  yotir  head.  You  think  of  wild  jokes  that 
make  yon  chuckle,  until  a  flush  of  pain  checks  the  grin,  and 
makes  you  hold  your  head  for  misery.  Wonderful  blade  specks 
and  blotches — ^like  nothing  so  much  as  the  blotches  we  used  to 
make  at  school  by  dropping  a  penful  of  ink  on  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  neatly  folding  it — appear  suddenly  before  your  sight,  and 
wilfully  float  away  into  space,  luring  your  eyes  to  stram  them- 
selves in  compelled  pursuit  till,  turning  again  to  the  right  or 
left,  only  to  meet  a  new  blot  and  follow  it  also,  they  become 
red,  and  hot,  and  tired,  and  you  realize  your  optic  nerve  a$  a 
darning-needle,  skewered  through  a  restless  ball  and  scratching 
ceaselessly  against  the  tender  lining  of  your  brain.  You  fight 
the  demon  to  the  last,  although  you  know  he  is  sure  to  win ;  as 
finally  he  does,  and  you  go  to  bed  to  sink  into  helpless  wretch- 
edness. You  only  want  to  be  alone.  Nothing  noes  you  any 
good.  You  try  to  sleep.  Pump,  pump,  pump,  go  those  ar- 
teries in  your  neck  as  before ;  throb,  throb,  throb,  goes  your 
brain  always,  until  you  half  fancy  you  can  feel  the  seams  of 
your  poor  skull  gaping  and  again  grating  their  sides  together 
with  every  throb.  How  mercilessly  the  sun  shines  in  through 
the  cracks  you  closed  so  carefully  1  Hear  that  canary  sing 
until  his  shrill  pipe  bores  through  your  sore  nerves  like  a 
gimlet ;  and  now  the  pet  mockin^-Dird  in  the  next  room  hops 
to  and  fro,  accompanymg  each  skip  with  a  noise  like  the  sound 
made  by  scratching  a  varnished  surface  with  a  nail.  Tink-ee, 
tum-tee,  too-tee,  tar-tee;  that's  your  little  sister  banging  her 
favorite  exercise  on  the  piano.  The  house  shakes  and  rumbles 
as  the  stages  and  carts  and  carriages  go  by  ;  now  an  unintel- 
ligible dialogue  is  shrieked  between  the  cook  in  the  basement 
and  the  maid  in  the  attic ;  do  they  always  run  up  and  down 
stairs  like  this,  and  does  little  Tommy  never  stop  bouncing  his 
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ball  on  the  floor  overhead  ?  You  thought  he  went  to  school ! 
And  now  fretted  out,  you  sink  into  a  kind  of  lethai^,  in  which 
nothing  is  present  to  yonr  half-dormant  mind  but  one  stupen- 
dous ache,  crossed  by  wild  dreams  of  black  and  shapeless  mon- 
sters, from  which  you  cannot  escape,  perpetually  rushing  at  you, 
throagh  dark  tunnels,  and  by  nightmares  of  falling  mm  im- 
mense heights  or  being  pursued  by  strange  animals,  or  bobbing 
about  helplessly  in  the  sea  with  an  old  man  sticking  to  ^on  like 
a  wet  sheet  and  pulling  you  under,  or  of  fire  1  At  this  alarm 
you  start  up,  broad  awake,  with  a  pang  and  glare  at  your  little 
wife,  who  nas  stolen  gently  to  your  bedside  to  ask  if  yon  will 
have  a  cup  of  your  beloved  tea.  Yes,  blessings  on  the  flowery 
kingdom  that  grew  it, — ^you  will !  . 

Why,  this  is  the  very  poetry  of  pain.  Ache  with  me,  my 
dear  (sir  or  madam),  this  raw  night,  stretched  in  a  roll  of  coarse 
blankets  upon  the  damp  ground,  with  my  clothes  still  on  and  only 
loosened  for  half  comfort,  m^  racked  head  pillowed  upon  a  bard, 
wet  saddle,  with  only  a  thin  saddle-cloth  between  the  aching 
ball  and  the  hard  seat,  and  a  dirty  silk  handkerchief  laid  across 
to  keep  the  fttz  off;  four  other  oflBicers  snoring  dismally  under 
the  same  canvas ;  mules  screaming,  teamsters  talking ;  a  horse 
getting  loose,  rampaging  about  the  camp  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  stumbling  over  your  tent-cords  wfth  a  pertinacity  worthy 
of  a  better  cause — your  horse,  as  you  presently  discover,  when 
your  servant  comes  to  report  him  gone  I  And  so  witn  year 
other  torments  mingles  ^  horrible  fantasy  of  the  scene  that  you 
feel  in  your  aching  oones  will  take  nlaco  in  the  mornine,  when 
you  find  your  noble  charger,  freshly  branded  and  bobbed  in 
the  tail,  in  the  nearest  battery  I 

Reveille  !  Why,  you  have  been  asleep !  How  the  canvas 
bulges  and  flaps,  and  the  loose  tent-cords  crack  under  the  roys- 
tering  nor'wester !  Such  a  change  from  last  night.  Pitch  dark 
still.  "  There  was  a  sound  of  reveill6  by  night,"  you  chatter  out, 
shivering  into  your  overcoat  and  gathering  in  the  slack  of  your 
garments,  as  vou  hurry  out  to  the  morning  parade  under  arms, 
which  old  Colonel  Heavysteme  persists  in  having,  rain  or  shine 
(especially  rain),  just  after  daybreak,  as  he  says,  out  just  before, 
as  you  feel  convinced.  A  dash  into  the  basin  of  floating  icicles, 
furious  scraping  with  a  rough  towel,  a  tug  at  vour  hair  with 
Smallweed's  pocket  comb — ^yours  was  "  gobbled"  long  ago— ft 
swallow  of  scalding  coffee,  on  with  your  sword,  and  away  you 
scud  against  the  driving  gale,  across  the  frozen  camp-ground, 
tumbling  over  frozen  ridges,  slipping  across  sleety  furrows,  ^fi 
form  the  parade,  as  is  your  duty.  Earljr  as  you  think  yo^^sett 
the  old  Colonel  is  there  before  you,  his  iron-gray  beard  frin^ 
with  a  frosty  rime,  his  fat  cheeks  in  a  ruddy  glow,  smiling 
vigorously  as  if  he  liked  it !  Smallweed  insists  that  the  Colons 
uses  his  authority  over  the  bugler  in  such  wise,  that  reveill6  ib 
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never  Bounded  until  he,  the  Colonel,  having  shaved  his  upper 
lip  to  a  Bmooth  purple,  gives  the  signal  for  it.  The  parade 
is  over,  and  it  will  be  a  gastric  hour  to  breakfast.  We  crowd 
around  the  cook-fires,  greatly  to  the  muttered  indignation  of 
our  trusty  African,  Cyrus. 

Presently  comes  an  order  from  brigade  head  quarters.  We 
are  to  march  at  nine  o'clock,  instead  of  seven ;  a  great  im- 
provement, we  all  think,  except  our  melancholy  quartermaster, 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  if  we  may 
jadge  by  his  words,  as  I  often  think  we  should  not.  Smallweed 
doesn't  believe  we  will  move  at  all,  wonders  why  "  they" — not 
Btating  whom — couldn^t  say  so  at  once ;  "  they"  were  always 
countermanding  orders ;  issued  them  just  on  purpose  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  countermanding  them,  he  believed.  He  would 
bet  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  we  would  be  here  a 
month.    The  enemy  were  not  going  to  run  away,  and  we  were 

not  going  to  attack  them.    He  was  d d  tired  of  this  shilly- 

shally  way  of  carrying  on  a  war ;  &nd  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  until  breakfast  was  announced,  and  we  all  squatted 
down  around  the  fire,  upon  logs,  or  saddles,  or  rubber  blankets, 
or  what  not,  to  eat  it.  Oh  I  what  a  heavenly  thing  is  breakfast 
in  camp !  To  the  empty  and  worthless  soldier,  half  collapsed 
with  hunger,  his  gastric  juice  fiercely  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  it 
comes  hot  and  steaming,  like  a  blessing  from  above ;  the  first 
swallow  of  hot  coflFee  courses  down  your  throat,  leaving  pleasant 
memories  in  its  wake,  and  leaping  along  your  quickened  veins, 
trices  up  your  nerves,  and  warms  mto  gladness  the  very  cockles 
of  your  heart.  "  Ah  1"  you  exclaim,  with  rapture.  **  That  goes 
to  the  right  spot,"  says  young  Fippany ;  and  "  That's  so," 
echoes  everybody,  even  Smallweed,  who,  however,  cannot  quite 
refrain  from  asking  Lieutenant  Fippany  why  he  makes  such  a  fuss 
about  it,  as  if  he  nad  never  breakfasted  before.  "I  feel,"  says 
little  Fip.,  "  as  if  I  never  had !"  Whereat  the  mess  shakes  its 
cold  sides  with  merriment,  even  Smallweed  grinning,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  the  youn^  swell  colors  scarlet  even  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair  and  the  curled  tips  of  his  English  whiskers,  having 
never  before,  or,  indeed,  since,  perpetrated  a  remark  possessing 
so  niuch  pretension  to  be  considered  witty.  And  so  the  tongues, 
until  now  tied  fast  by  the  raw  morning  hunger — who  can  talk 
before  breakfast? — are  unloosed,  and  begin  to  wag  merrily 
enough.  Now  that  their  bellies  are  fast  oeing  filled  with  the 
wai'm  food,  those  of  the  mess  who,  when  empty,  had  preserved 
a  grim  silence  under  Smallweed's  skepticism,  launch  forth  into 
the  most  sanguine  predictions  of  the  future  career  of  this  army. 
The  rebels  will  make  no  stand  at  Yorktown,  that  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  and  if  not  at  Yorktown,  where  can  they  resist  our  ad- 
vance, this  side  of  Richmond?  Bichmondl  why,  they  are 
already  preparing  to  evacuate  it    The  Confederacy  is  evidently 
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played  out.  The  young  doctor,  Assist  an  t*Sargeon  Launcelot 
Cutts,  who  has  come  to  breakfast  with  us  (liking  our  fare,  prob- 
ably, better  than  the  fried  hard-tack,  brine-salted  herring,  and 
sti^  gin-cocktail,  which  constitute  the  matutinal  repast  of  his 
chief,  Dr.  Peacack),  invents  wonderful  combinations  of  strategy, 
and  the  grandest  of  ^rand  tactics,  remarkable  rather  for  bm- 
liancy  than  for  their  likelihood  of  adoption  by  our  commanding 
generals.  "  Say,  Deputy  Sawbones,  what  corps  do  you  expect 
to  command?"  asks  the  incorrigible  Sraallweecl ;  "stick  to  your 

1)iIIs,  old  fellow ;  stick  to  your  pills  and  your  green  sash,  and 
eave  fighting  to  your  betters."     W  hich  the  finnikin  little  doctor 
swallows  as  it  were  so  much  aloes,  trying  to  look  all  the  while 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  joke  hugely. 
The  regiment  gets  under  arms  at  nine,  and  the  rest  of  the  bri- 

f^ade  falls  in  also,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  the  woods  that  skirt  our 
ittle  clearing.  A  weary  hour  in  the  cold  wind,  and  then  comes 
word  to  remain  under  arms  till  further  orders.  About  noon, 
the  sky  clouds  up  again,  and  the  raw  easterly  storm  of  yesterday 
presently  settles  down  to  its  work  once  more ;  its  work  of  wet- 
ting us  through,  and  making  us  thoroughly  wretched.  And  so 
we  yawn,  and  gape,  and  shuffle  throu^n  the  livelong  day, 
tediouslv  enough,  waiting  in  the  drenchmg,  driving  ram,  and 
the  tliick,  adhesive  mud,  for  those  ordevs  to  move,  which  never 
come.  For,  about  dark,  up  dashes  one  of  the  brigade  staff, 
with  orders  to  go  into  camp,  and  await  further  instructions, 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  What  was  the  firing  ?" 
the  Colonel  asks,  alluding  to  a  dull  sound,  like  the  distant 
slamming  of  big  doors,  that  has  been  beating  upon  our  ear- 
drums, at  intervals,  during  the  day.  "  Keconnoissaiice  on  the 
right,"  the  A.  D.  C.  explains  briefiy,  knowing,  probably,  no 
more  about  the  subject,  and  gallops  off  again,  as  well  as  he  can, 
through  the  sticky  soil.  And  so,  in  uncertainty,  begins  the 
si^e  of  Yorktown. 

Siege  ?  That  word  was  never  mentioned  among  us  for  ten 
days  after  we  stopped  still  in  our  triumphant  advance,  and  took 
up  the  spade,  except,  indeed,  by  the  melancholy  Smallweed, 
wno  persisted,  from  the  very  start,  that  the  General-in-Chief 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  was  just  the  place  for  a  siege, 
and  was  determined  to  have  one,  or  perish  miserably  in  flie 
attempt.  General  Washington  had  had  a  siege  here;  why 
shoula  not  we?    With  much  more  bile  to  the  same  purport. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  we  all  thought,  and  many  of 
us  still  think,  if  "  they"  (meaning  the  indefinite  superiors  who 
are  supposed  to  do  things)  had  only  told  us  frankly  that  we 
were  in  for  a  siege,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  sickening  pretence 
of  "  forward  movements,"  "  assaults,"  "  surprises,"  **  coups  de 
main,"  "  night  attacks,"  "  flankiugs,"  "  waiting  for  re-enforce- 
ments," "  waiting  for  the  roads  to  dry,"  "  waiting  for  supplies,** 
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and  who  knows  how  much  more  rubbish  of  the  same  natnre  I 
Ah  !  well.  Perhaps  "  they"  couldn't  help  it,  after  all.  Who 
is  it  that  invents  all  the  fonnulas  we  use  every  day,  to  half 
conceal  things  we  cannot  hide;  those  formulas  that  nobody 
ever  thinks  of  believing,  that  we  know  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
believing,  and  that  everybody  knows  we  know  they  never  think 
of  believing?  *'^Nolo  Episcopari^^^  says  the  newly-appointed 
bishop,  trying  on  his  episcopal  robes  and  practising  Iiis  episcopal 
signature.  '*  Mrs.  Br'own  ain't  at  home,"  says  BWdy  to  Jones, 
who  has  just  seen  her  whisk  away  from  the  parlor  window. 
**  I  don't  want  any  office,"  smirks  the  professional  office-seeker, 
licking  his  daily  boot  in  the  antechamber,  in  company  with  a 
dozen  brother-adventurers,  each  of  whom  sees  through  the 
others,  and  knows  he  is  seen  through.  "  Forward  1"  cry  the 
flaming  General  Orders,  and  the  army  incontinently — marks 
time!  Now,  a  lie  may  be  a  very  good  thing  in  itself;  far  be 
it  from  me  to  underrate  the  value  of  so  useful  a  member  of 
society ;  but  a  lie,  for  the  sake  of  lying,  a  lie  unbelieved,  and 

the  inventor  knowing  as  much Go  to !    No,  mv  dear 

General,  A  or  B,  or  C,  Canute's  facile  aides-de-camp  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  fawn  back  the  North  Sea,  as  you  to  attempt 
to  deceive  your  soldiers  by  an  address. 

One  morning  we  come  back  from  building  a  corduroy  road 
to  find  the  crest  of  the  hill  beyond  pur  camp  adorned  by  a 
jagged  line  of  fresh  dirt.  The  men  salute  the  discovery  with 
many  a  half-laughing,  half-derisive  cry  of  "How  are  you.  grave- 
diggers  ?"  "  Spades  is  trumps,"  "  More  ditches,"  and  tue  like. 
And  so  for  a  month  we  divide  our  time  pretty  evenly  between 
digging  trenches,  making  corduroy,  standing  picket,  and  idling 
away  the  off-days,  with  the  usuw  amount  of  getting  under 
arms  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  repel  imaginary  sorties,  of 
getting  ready  to  assault  at  daylight,  ot  "  stampedes,"  and  mud 
and  rain.  I  sometimes  wonder  which  is  the  worst — to  build 
a  corduroy  road,  or  to  travel  over  it.  Such  a  tramping  through 
mud,  knee-deep,  with  the  detestably-cooked  rations,  under  a 
guide  who  don  t  know  the  way,  to  a  place  where  some  young 
engineer  officer  was  to  have  met  you,  and  therefore  has  not ; 
such  a  standing  around,  soaking  into  the  mire  until  the  young 
engineer  finally  arrives,  several  nours  late,  cursing  the  "d — 3 
volunteers"  for  not  being  at  some  other  place  they  have  never 
heard  of,  at  a  time  not  mentioned  in  their  orders ;  such  a  jab- 
bering and  confusion  of  orders,  in  regard  to  the  work  and  the 
manner  of  doing  it ;  such  a  sulking  of  rejected  suggestions ! 
Finally,  towards  noon,  when  evervbody  is  worn  out  with 
sheer  waiting,  we  at  last  begin :  such  a  hacking  down  of  trees 
much  too  large  to  move ;  such  a  lopping  off  ot  saplings  much 
too  small  to  be  used ;  such  a  felling,  anachopping,  and  lifting, 
and  pulling,  and  hauling  of  big  logs ;  such  a  splashing  into  the 
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loose  mire,  making  believe  to  dig  ditches ;  such  a  gathering  of 
pine-brush ;  such  a  piling  on  of  heavy  dirt ;  and  all  the  while 
snch  a  cursing,  and  shouting,  and  grumbling,  and  getting  in 
one  another's  way,  and  stumbling  out  again ;  such  a  fault-nnd- 
ing  by  the  young  engineer  at  uie  paltry  result  of  the  day's 
work;  such  a  gomg  home  wet,  ana  fagged,  and  muddy,  to 
stretch  out  supperless  and  try  to  sleep  I  alt  this,  with  how  much 
more  I  cannot  tell,  rises  before  my  eyes  at  the  very  mention 
of  the  word  corduroy.  And  so  I  say  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  it  is  pleasanter  work  to  build  or  to  travel  on  one, 
lurching  to  and  fro,  forward  and  back,  hardly  two  miles  an 
hour,  at  the  risk  of  your  horse's  knees  and  your  own  neck, 
scrambling  from  log  to  log,  getting  your  poor  brute's  1^ 
jammed  between  them,  slipping  and  floundering  wearily  to 
your  journey's  end ;  with  all  the  while  such  a  smell — nay,  such 
a  diabolish  stench  I — chiefly  compounded  of  dead  horse,  decayed 
leaves,  and  water-rotting  roots,  as  serves  to  make  your  misery 
complete  and  spherical. 

We  are  still  speculating,  in  our  mess,  whether  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  siege  or  not,  when  there  comes  a  little  cocked  hat 
from  brigade  head-quarters,  which  upon  being  opened  is  found 
to  contain  the  following  pithy  words : — 

*'HjMLD-QnABTEB8  AbMT  OF  THB  POTOMAO^ 
"CaXP  WllTflBLD  SOOTT,  BBlOilB  YOBETOWV, 
''AprUll,  1862. 
MQUDBBfl. 

"Detail  far  Tthmorrow 

"OkVERAL  of  THB  TRBKOBBS, 

"  Colonel  Johnson  Heavystornei  3d  D.  C.  Vols. 

"Bj  command  of  Major-Obnbbal  MoClellait: 
(Signed)  &  Wzluams,  Asiiwtani  Adjukmt-GeMral 

"Official  CJopt. 

"By  order  of  Acting  Brigadier-General  FcmsB: 
"YxRUEL  HiOK,  CaptandA.  A.-G?' 

And  in  a  few  days  followed  another  cocked  hat,  from  division 
head-quarters,  to  this  effect : — 

"HbaD-QuARTKRS  SbOOND  DlTlSIGV,  ) 

"TwRMTT-SirrH  Amrr  Corps,      \ 
"  Bbfobb  Tobktown,  April  19,  1862. ) 
"  Ordxbs. 

"  DetaU  for  Tb^gU 
"Guards  op  Trkncbis, 
"3d  Regt  Dist  Col.  Vols.— OoL  J.  Heayejateaml 
"Report  at  1  p.  X.  to  Brigadier-General  Sturgeon,  Gen.  of  Trenches. 

"Bj  order  Brigadier-General  Pixb,  Com.  Mfincn, 

"Washinqtoh  SmrB,  AMsistanU  Ad^'ukuU-CfmtrdL 
"OmoiAL  Copt. 

"By  oidsr  Act  Brigadier-Qensnl  FmHV: 
"YxRUSL  HiOK,  Oc^t  and  A,  A^-G^ 

I  print  as  they  wrote,  remember. 

Guards  of  the  trenches  I  welcome  detail !  welcome  any  thing 
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for  a  change.    The  muttered  growls  change  to  a  hum  of  cheer- 
fal  chatteriug;  men  dough  off  their  moody  sullenness,  and 
begin  to  look  alive  once  more.     OlBScers  pass  the  customary 
banters,  and  the  inevitable  "  How  are  you  /"  resounds  through- 
out the  camp.    The  night  comes  at  last.    Full  of  joy  and  supper, 
'we  march  out  with  a  lively  step,  we  mount  the  hill,  descend 
its  farther  slope,  cross  the  pontoon-bridge — then  a  new  play- 
thing with  us,  though  now  stale  enough ! — and  so  to  the  old 
mill  where  we  are  to  report  to  the  engineer  officer,  who  again, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  to  be  found  there,  having  somehow 
gathered  an  impression  that  he  is  to  look  for  us  somewhere 
else.     As  Smallweed  philosophizes,  ''some  pork  wiU  bile  so," 
though  indeed  it  strikes  us  as  a  little  hard  that  after  squatting 
for  an  hour  in  the  mud  and  darkness,  and  exhausting  all  pos- 
sible means  of  discovering  the  juvenile  lieutenant,  fresh  from 
the  shell  (Fassin,  I  believe  his  name  is),  he  should  suddenly 
make  his  diminutive  appearance  from  nowhere  in  particular, 
on  a  gigantic  horse,  and  incontinently  begin  double-dashing 
the  Colonel  and  the  "  dashed  volunteers,"  after  the  authentic 
fashion  for  the  case  made  and  provided.    I  suppose  some  pork 
will  bile  80^  also ;  and  now  we  are  off  for  the  trenches  at  last. 
Here  we  are.     "  File  right,"  and  we  pass  along  the  reverse  of 
a  big  ditch  in  which  a  number  of  other  soldiers  are  working 
with  that  slow  and  steady  dig  th£(t  soldiers  use,  and  presently 
we  halt  and,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  ground,  begin  our  im- 
portant functions  as  guards  of  the  trenches,  while  the  old  guards, 
with  many  an  expression  of  mock  sympathy,  and   many  a 
*'Good-by,  boys,"  after  the  courteous   manner  of  the   time, 
trudge  rather  gladly  rearward  by  the  way  we  have  just  come. 
How  quiet  it  seems  f   A  death-like  silence  prevails,  broken  only 
by  men  speaking  in  a  half-whisper,  by  the  crack  of  the  sharp- 
shooter's rifle  as  he  sends  his  occasional  greeting  to  his  via-drms^ 
or  by  the  metallic  click  of  the  pick  as  it  strikes  some  stray 
stone  that  has  found  its  way  into  this  vast  bed  of  sand  by  mis- 
take.    Those  of  us  who  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  faculty 
of  being  able  to  sleep  without  detection  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, take  naps;  the  others  "gas,'*  or  think  in  silence  of 
home  and  di&tant  scenes,  and  bygone  days  that  seem,  oh !  so 
far  away  I     Suddenly,  the  dark  siT<^ce  is  rent  by  a  shriek  and 
a  roar,  and  more  shrieks  and  more  roars,  and  the  thunder  of 
many  guns ;  the  enemy  are  shelling  the  working  parties  I     On 
the  instant  the  sleepers  wake  up,  and  the  most  of  us  drop  flat 
on  the  ground,  by  an  irresistible  irnpulse,  but  presently  sit  up 
once  more  and  peer  round  half-laughing,  halt-ashamed,  each 
pleased  to  think  he  has  done  no  worse  than  his  neighbors. 
From  a    score  of  guns  the  horrid  belching    goes  on  for  a 
half  hour,  and  the  shells  shriek  harmlessly  over  our^  heads, 
or,  bursting  in  tae  air,  make  the  scene  ghastly  with  their  glare 
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for  one  instftpt,  and  the  next  hurtle  their  fragments  with  a 
hum-ny-w-m,  among  ns-  All  quiet  again.  Anybody  hurt! 
Nobody  hurt !  Good!  Young  Fippany  jumps  to  his  feet  at 
my  side,  whirls  his  cap  over  his  head,  and  pretends  to  give 
three  cheers.  Just  as  ne  gets  to  the  inevitable  ^^  tiger,"  I  am 
blinded  by  a  streak  of  li^t,  deafened  by  a  terrible  noise,  and 
stunned  by  what  seems  an  earthquake.  When  I  come  to  my- 
self my  face  is  full  of  sand,  and  somebodv  is  trying  to  make 
niie  drink  out  of  a  canteen  which  tastes  weakly  of  bad  whiskey. 
What  has  happened?  Shell,  Any  one  hurt?  Ami?  No, 
Tm  all  right,  I  find.  What  have  they  done  with  my  blanket? 
Ah,  well!  They  hftve  taken  it  to  carry  off  poor  Fipnany  to 
the  surgeon ;  a  needless  task,  for  Harry  is  already  far  oeyond 
t^eJeech's  skill,  having  had  the  top  of  his  skull*  blown  off  by 
tti0;^explosion.    The  first  man  killed  m  our  regiment. 

I  For  live  minutes,  it  may  be,  or  perhaps  not  so  long,  every- 
body is  solemn,  and  then  every  thing  goes  on  as  before.  A 
ripple,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  again  1 

jAs  for  Lieutenant  William  Jenkins,  his  nerves  are  so  com- 
pletely unstrung  by  the  shock,  that  young  Dr.  Cutts  thinks  it 
njB^essary  to  muddle  him  with  brandy,  so  that  he  knows  nothing 
njore  till  daylight. 


^HIJRMAN'S  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN— FROM  ATLANTA  TO  THE 

I  SEA. 

!     ;  BT  GOLOKEL  &  M.  BOWIfAV. 

Xhb  capture  of  Atlanta  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Confed- 
eifacy  ;  it  was  as  unexpected  to  the  rebel  leaders  at  Richmond, 
ai  "  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky."  Tlie  failure  of 
Johnston  to  arrest  the  victorious  advance  of  Sherman  had 
caused 'universal  alarm,  and  much  dissatisfaction,  and  now 
I]|(IQd  also  had  failed  disastrously.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
stey.  Sherman's  victorious  progress.  President  Davis  irome- 
dlatelyl  left  JRichmond,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  haste  t^ 
Qjeo^gfe.  At  every  stage  of  his  journey  he  was  met  by  a  de- 
jected and  suffering  jjeopte,  who,  now  ttuly  alarmed,  plied  him 
w^th  anions  i))Quiries.  At  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
o1|her  plaees  on  liis  journey,  he  addressed  the  people,  but  in 
attempting  to  allay  their  apprehensions,  he  only  disclosed  his 
o^l»»  He' seemed  only  to  laoor  to  get  rid  of  his,  own  fears,  as 
if|  Btnug:gling  with  destiny ;   the  war  was  getting  beyond  his 

antrol;  he  saw  that  in  relieving  Johnston  and  appointing 
ood,  liQ/hai  oiily  made  matters  worse,  and  that  his  canse  was 
wielt-high  lost;  and,  losing  his  accustomed  equanimity,  he 
l^unelied  forth  torrents  of  invective  against  the  Yankees,  and 
hurled  defiance  at  Slierman,  as  if  he  thought  to  accomplish 
by  the  force  of  his  rhetoric  what  Johnston  and  Hood  coula  not 
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do  by  force  of  arms.  His  efforts  were  calculated,  neverthe- 
less, to  ^^  lire  the  Southern  heart,"  but,  alas  I  that  heart  had  been 
too  often  fired  to  be  easily  fanned  into  flame  by  boastful  words. 
Still  his  presence  in  Georgia,  and  his  speeches  at  Augusta  and 
Macon,  had  the  effect  to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  sentiment, 
now  strongly  tending  in  that  State  towards  reunion.  Some  of 
the  public  journals  had  already  ventured  to  hint  in  favor  of 

S'ving  up  the  war  as  useless,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
overnor  of  Georgia  was  himself  exchanging  views  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Sherman.  It  was  also  well  known  that  many  influ- 
ential citizens  were  in  favor  of  immediate  reconstruction,  by 
State  action  alone,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Confederate  States,  thus  taking  Georgia  back  to  the  Union  by 
the  same  road  she  had  left  it.  But  Davis  nipped  all  such  plans 
in  the  bud.  It  was  not  convenient  to  abide  by  his  own  favorite 
dogma  of  State  rights  under  the  present  circumstances.  Sher- 
man, on  witnessing  the  effect  of  Davis's  presence  in  Georgia, 
declared,  "  Jeff.  Davis  holds  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  his 
hands,  and  wields  it  like  an  army.  Before  he  came  down  here 
Governor  Brown  thought  he  had  some  State  rights^  but  Davis 
took  that  notion  out  of  him  quick." 

By  the  last  of  September,  Hood  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  stunning  blows  dealt  by  Sherman  to  take  the  initiative. 
His  plan  was,  to  march  to  Sherman's  rear  and  break  his  long 
line  of  communication,  and  by  this  means  compel  him  to 
evacuate  Atlanta.  This,  he  thought,  would  undo  the  work  of 
many  months,  would  force  the  Union  flag  back  from  its  proud, 
advanced  position  on  the  ramparts  of  Atlanta,  to  where  it 
started  from  in  May.  He  had  recruited  his  army  at  Lovejoy's 
to  near  forty  thousand  men,  from  the  Georgia  militia,  and  beins 
all  ready,  he  swiftly  threw  his  whole  army  upon  the  railroad 
between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  breaking  it  up  in  sundry 
places,  and  taking  possession  of  several  of  our  stations  on  the 
road.  During  the  entire  month  of  October  our  communications 
were  interrupted,  and  then  "they  were  re-established.  Our 
secondary  base,  however,  Allatooiia,  was  held  against  French's 
entire  division  by  the  gftllant  Corse  with  seventeen  hundred 
men.  The  enemy,  after  five  hours'  fighting,  retreated,  leaving 
two  hundred  ueaa  on  tho  ^.  ouno  and  lour  nundrca  prisoners 
in  our  hands.  Sherman,  with  all  his  force,  except  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  was  pursuing  Hood,  and  witnessed  the  action  from  the 
top  of  a  distant  mountain,  from  which  he  signalled  Corse  to 
hold  on  at  all  hazards,  that  he  was  coming  to  his  relief.  The 
eignal  was  not  recognized.  It  was  repeated  again  and  again. 
"1  am  confident,"  said  Sherman,  "that  Corse  is  there,  and  will 
hold  the  place."  At  length  the  signal  was  answered,  and  Sher- 
man hastened  on ;  but  tne  contest  had  ended,  and  the  enemy 
gone  before  his  arrival.   Sherman's  order  of  thanks  declared : — 
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^^  This  IiaDdsome  defence  illastrates  a  most  important  principle 
of  war — that  fortified  places  should  be  defended  to  the  last, 
regardless  of  the  relative  nnmbers  of  the  party  attacking  and 
attacked." 

Following  up  the  railroad  as  far  as  Dalton,  where  he  broke 
it  a^ain,  Hood  then  struck  off  westerly  to  Lafayette,  and  th^ce 
southwesterly  to  Gadsden,  Sherman  following  sharply  as  far  as 
Qaylesville,  Alabama,  where  he  halted. 

And  now  commenced  the  development  of  a  campaign,  ori- 
ginated by  Sherman  in  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  for 
a  specific  end,  but  destined  to  form  the  grandest  movement  of 
the  war,  and  to  exercise  a  marvellous  influence  on  its  destinies. 
Hood's  plan  was  quickly  comprehended  by  Sherman.  It  was 
to  gather  his  forces  at  Gadsden,  increase  them  by  the  forces  of 
Dick  Taylor  and  other  troops,  throw  them  across  the  Tennessee 
at  Florence,  and  march  on  Nashville.  Long  before  this  plan 
was  carried  out,  Sherman  had  followed  it.  and  seen  its  dan^r- 
ous  consequences.  It  would  have  thrown  nim  on  the  defensive, 
and  given  his  beaten  adversary  the  advantage  of  the  offensive. 
It  would  have  undone  the  prospective  work  of  the  year,  by 
keeping  our  troops  always  busy  defending  communications  and 
in  protecting  Tennessee.  Any  other  commander  but  Sherman 
would  have  massed  his  troops  to  .hurl  them  against  Hood,  pur- 
suing him  from  point  to  point  until  he  was  overtaken.  Sner- 
man,  however,  followed  no  plan  but  that  dictated  by  his  own 
genius.     Instantly  comprehending  all  the  necessities  and  all  the 

Eossibilities  of  the  situation,  he  astonished  Europe  and  America 
y  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  ever  attempted  in  military  histoiy. 
While  Hood  and  Beauregud,  and  their  corps  commanders,  8. 
D.  Lee,  Cheatham,  Cleburne,  and  Bate,  were  making  windy 
speeches  at  Gadsden,  promising  all  sorts  of  success  to  their 
troops,  and  pledging  themselves,  us  one  of  them  said,  ^^  to  wipe 
Sherman  from  the  list  of  Yankee  generals,"  that  General  was 
prepai*ing  a  scheme  that  must  have  suddenly  changed  their 
views,  and  dampened  their  ardor.' 

He  divided  iiis  forces  into  two  parts,  and  made  the  Fourth 
aiid  Twenty-third  Corps  a  nucleus  around  which  his  ablest 
lieutenant,  Thomas,  should  collect  troops  from  the  whole 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  re-enforcements  on  the 
way,  according  to  directions  from  Sherman,  and  with  them 
should  resist,  check,  and  finally  drive  back  the  advance  of  Hood 
into  Tennessee.  Next  he  made  elaborate  dispositions  of  forces 
for  Bridgeport,  Chattanooga,  Murfreesboro,  and  other  points  to  be 
held,  and  directed  the  abandonment  of  those  which  could  not  be 
well  held.  Finally,  he  prepared  and  mobilized  an  army  of  about 
fifty  thousand  men  for  a  march  across  tiie  broad  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  sea.  Of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  be 
equipped  this  column,  the  perfection  of  its  arrangements— not 
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onlj  in  the  dispoBition  of  its  forces  and  the  entire  perfection 
for  practical  ude  of  the  three  arms  of  the  service,  bnt  also  in 
the  Ordnance,  Qnartermaster,  and  Commissary  Departments, 
and  in  all  its  transportation — of  this  we  cannot  speak.  Bat 
when  it  is  remembered  that  not  one  gnn  or  one  wagon  of  all 
his  immense  trains  was  lost  or  abandoned  during  the  prolonged 
inarch  which  ensued,  the  skilful  preparation  oi  the  expedition 
can  be  appreciated. 

So  rapidly  and  secretly  were  all  these  things  effected,  that 
long  before  Hood  was  ready  to  leave  Florence,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  scheme  of  Sherman — the  latter  was  far  away  on  his 
march  towards  Savannah.  The  main  outlines  of  the  plan  were 
by  Sherman  communicated  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  and 
approved  by  him. 

And  now  Sherman  had  every  thing  ready  for  the  start.  All 
wagons,  supplies,  and  extra  baggage  not  needed  and  tending 
to  impede  the  most  rapid  movements^  were  sent  back  to  Chat- 
tanooga. His  trains  were  all  in  complete  order ;  sixteen  davs' 
rations  were  in  the  wagons  and  five  days'  rations  in  haversacK ; 
the  men  had  all  receiv^  their  back  pay  and  were  in  fine  spirits, 
and  all  entertained  an  enthusiasm  for  their  leader  unequalled 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  On  the  3d  of  November,  Sherman 
telegraphed  to  Captain  Pennock,  United  States  Navy :  *^  In  a 
few  days  I  will  be  off  for  salt  water,  and  hope  to  meet  my  old 
friend  J).  D.  Porter  again.  Be  kind  enough  to  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  to  look  out  for  me  about  Chnstmas  from  Hilton 
Head  to  Savannah."  He  also  wrote  home  to  Mrs.  Sherman : 
"  This  is  my  last  letter  from  here,  you  will  only  hear  from  me 
hereafter  through  rebel  sources."  Orders  had  been  given  for 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  in  his  rear,  and  of  all  public 
property  in  Atlanta,  and  now  the  march  began — a  perilous 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, from  the  imountains  to  the  sea.  And  here  we  have  the 
order  of  march  and  the  law  of  the  campaign  : — 

"  1.  For  the  purpoae  of  military  operations  this  army  is  divided  into  two  wings, 
Tiz. :  The  right  wing,  Miyor-Oeneral  0.  0.  Howard  commanding,  the  Fifteenth 
snd  Seventeenth  Corps ;  the  left  wing,  Major-General  H.  W.  Slocum  oommanding, 
the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps. 

**  2.  The  habitual  order  of  maroh  will  be,  whenever  practicable,  bj  four  roads, 
as  nearly  parallel  as  possible,  and  converging  at  points  hereafter  to  be  indicated  in 
orders.  The  cavalry,  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick  commanding,  will  receive  spe- 
cial orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  3.  There  will  be  no  general  trains  of  supplies,  but  each  corps  will  have  its 
ammunition  and  provision  train  distributed  habitually  as  follows : — ^Behind  each 
regiment  should  follow  one  wagon  and  one  ambulance;  behind  each  brigade  should 
follow  a  due  proportion  of  ammunition  wagons,  provision  wagons,  and  ambulances. 
In  case  of  danger,  each  army  corps  should  change  this  order  of  march  by  having 
its  advance  and  rear  brigade  unencumbered  by  wheels.  The  separate  columns 
will  start  habitually  at  seven  ▲.  ic,  and  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day,  unless 
otherwise  fixed  in  orders. 

'*  The  army  will  forage  liberally  on  the  country  during  the  march.  To  this  end, 
each  brigade  oonmiander  wiU  organize  a  good  and  sufficient  foraging  party,  under 
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the  oommand  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will  gather,  near  the  nmto 
travelled,  com  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat  of  anj  kind,  vegetables,  com,  meal,  or 
whatever  is  needed  by  the  oommand ;  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon 
trains  at  least  ten  days'  provisions  for  the  command  and  three  days*  forage.  Soldlen 
must  not  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  or  commit  any  trespass ;  during 
the  halt  or  a  camp  they  may  be  permitted  to  gather  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  and  drive  in  stock  in  front  of  their  camps.  To  regular  foraging  paztiea 
must  be  intrusted  the  gathering  of  provisions  and  forage  at  any  distance  from  the 
road  travelled. 

"  5.  To  army  corps  commanders  ia  intrusted  the  power  to  destroy  mills,  hooMfl, 
cotton-gins,  &c,  and  for  them  this  general  principle  is  laid  down : — In  districts  and 
neighborhoods  where  the  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruction  of  such  property 
should  be  permitted ;  but  should  guerrillas  or  bushwackers  molest  our  march,  or 
should  the  inhabitatanta  bum  bridges,  obstruct  roads,  or  otherwise  maniftat  local 
hostility,  then  army  corps  commanders  should  order  and  enforce  a  devastatiaB 
more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility. 

*'  6.  As  for  horses,  mules,  wagons,  ftc.,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  the  cavafay 
and  artillery  may  appropriate  freely  and  without  limit;  discriminating,  however, 
between  the  ric£,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  or  industrious,  usually 
neutral  or  friendly.  Foraging  parties  may  also  take  mules  or  horses  to  replace 
the  jaded  animals  of  their  trains,  or  to  serve  as  pack  mules  for  the  regiments  or 
brigades.  In  all  foraging,  of  whatever  kind,  the  parties  engaged  will  refrain  from 
abusive  and  threatening  language,  and  may,  when  the  officer  in  command  thinks 
proper,  give  written  certificates  of^the  facts,  but  no  receipts ;  and  they  will  endeavor 
to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable  portion  for  their  maintenance. 

**  7.  Negroes  who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  of  service  to  the  several  columns, 
may  be  taken  along;  but  each  army  commander  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  qaea- 
tion  of  supplies  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see  te  those 
who  bear  arms. 

*'  8.  The  organization  at  once  of  a  good  pioneer  battalion  for  each  corps,  com- 
posed,  if  possible,  of  negroes,  should  be  attended  to.  This  battalion  should  kSkiw 
the  advance  guard,  should  repair  roads  and  double  them  if  possible,  so  that  the 
columns  will  not  be  delayed  after  reaching  bad  places.  Also,  army  commanders 
should  study  the  habit  of  giving  the  artillery  and  wagons  the  road,  and  marching 
their  troops  on  one  side ;  and  alao  instract  the  troops  to  assist  wagons  at  steep 
hiUs  or  bad  crossings  of  streams. 

"  9.  Captain  0.  M.  Poe,  Chief  Engineer,  wiQ  assign  to  each  wing  of  the  army  a 
pontoon-train,  fully  equipped  and  organised,  and  the  commanders  thereof  will  see 
to  its  being  properly  protected  at  all  time& 

<*By  order  of  Kajor-General  W.  T.  Shebmajt. 

"L.  M.  Dattok,  Aide-de-Camp.^^ 

On  the  15th  day  of  November,  the  march  began.  There 
were  four  full  and  strong  corps  of  infantry ;  two  strong  and 
excellent  divisions  of  cavalry ;  a  brigade  of  artillery  for  each 
corps,  and  a  battery  of  flying  artillery  for  the  cavalry.  Each 
battery  had  twelve  reserve  horses,  so  that  not  a  gun  might  be 
lost. 

To  Slocum's  wing  was  assi^ed  the  task  of  marching  down 
the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Kailroad,  or  tlie  Georgia  Railroad, 
and  destroying  it,  wnile  Howard's  wing  was  to  do  the  same 
work  for  tlie  Atlanta,  Macon,  and  Savannah,  called  the  Geoigia 
Central  Road.  Each  wing  was  covered  entirely  from  molesta- 
tion, and  even  from  view,  by  a  column  of  Kilpatrick's  Cavalry, 
which  marched,  the  one  on  Slocum's  left  flank,  and  the  other 
on  Howard's  right.  The  railroad  to  Augusta,  or  Slocum's 
route,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles  long ;  the  rail- 
road from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  was  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
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one  miles.  Slocam  moved  out  on  separate  roads,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  work  of  destruction ;  ne  destroyed  the  railroad 
inch  by  inch  ;  burned  depots  and  public  buildings  of  all  sorts 
useful  to  the  enemy,  cotton-gins  with  their  cotton,  blacksmith- 
shops,  tanneries,  factories,  and  all  similar  structures.  Private 
property  was  always  spared,  except  when  it  had  been  or  would 
be  used  against  the  Union,  or  was  needed  for  actual  use.  In 
this  way  Slocnm  moved  along  the  railroad.  Williams's  Twentieth 
Corps  took  the  northerly  road,  and  entered  in  succession  the 
villages  or  hamlets  of  Decatur,  Stone  Mountain,  Social  Circle, 
Rutledge,  and  Madison.  From  Madison,  Geary's  Division  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps  pushed  on  to  the  Oconee  Eiver,  destroying 
many  supplies,  much  cotton,  many  shops  and  mills,  and  burn- 
ing the  valuable  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oconee,  a  structure 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  long.     This  was  on  the  20th.    A 

Eart  of  the  cavalry  went  across  the  Oconee  and  reached  Greens- 
oro,  a  point  eighty-four  miles  west  of  Augusta,  but  returned 
to  cover  Geary's  Division.  The  latter,  its  work  accomplished, 
moved  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  which,  like  itself,  had  changed  direction 
from  east  to  south,  and  was  now  heading  towards  Milledgeville. 
Meanwhile,  Davis's  Fourteenth  Corps  had  moved  simultane- 
onsly  on  the  Covington  Koad,  inside  the  Twentieth  Corps' 
tract,  and  had  passed  successively  through  Lithonia  and 
Conyers  to  Yellow  River,  and  thence  to  Covington.  From 
Covington  it  moved  southerly  to  Eatonton,  and  there  approached 
the  track  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  turned  off  from 
Madison.  Both  corps  now  pushed  down  to  Milledgeville,  and 
on  the  21st  entered  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  now  once  more 
the  flag  of  the  Union  floated  over  this  rebellious  State.  The 
Legislature  and  all  State  officers,  and  the  few  troops  there,  had 
already  taken  flight,  and  Sherman  rode  up  to  the  executive 
mansion  and  took  possession  of  it,  without  flring  a  gun  ;  and, 
indeed,  all  Slocum's  advance,  thus  far,  had  been  made  without 
material  opposition.  Trifling  skirmishes  with  the  videttes 
of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  Augusta,  was  all  the  fighting  he 
experienced. 

Milledgeville  had  been  hastily  abandoned.  The  enemy  had 
destroy  edgreat  quantities  of  stores;  but  our  troops,  coming  upon 
them  before  their  work  was  completed,  were  forced  to  finish 
the  labor  themselves.  Twenty-five  hundred  stands  of  small-arms, 
a  great  stock  of  artillery  and  infantry  ammunition,  nearly  two 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  all  the  railroad  d6p6ts,  freight- 
houses,  &c.,  were  left  for  us  to  bum  and  destroy.  The  State 
Prison  had  been  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  the  convicts  having 
been  put  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  receiving  a  pardoa  for  their 
bounty.  The  executive  mansion  had  been  stripped  of  its 
furniture  so  completely,  that  not  a  chair  or  piece  of  carpet 
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conld  be  found  in  it ;  and  the  lodginff-room  appropriated  by 
the  Union  General  was  ornamented  with  no  fulliiture  save  a 
pair  of  blankets  spread  out  on  the  floor,  upon  which  he 
reposed,  perhaps,  more  comfortably  than  his  Excellency  who 
had  just  vacated  it  had  done  for  many  months  before. 

Wnile  Slocum  was  thus  marching  on  Milledgeville,  after  a 
feint  on  Augusta,  Howard  was  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
after  a  feint  on  Macon.  He  had  moved  his  column  out  of 
Atlanta  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  15th  took  up  his  march.  His 
two  corps  marched  on  different  roads  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
a  cloud  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  covered,  as  by  a  curtain,  all  our 
operations  on  the  Macon  Railroad.  From  the  very  departure 
from  Atlanta  this  fine  body  of  cavalry  commenced  driving  in 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  "  besieging"  Atlanta, 
according  to  their  accounts.  Pressing  them  through  Eastport 
and  Jonesboro,  Eilpatrick  found  a  cavalry  brigade  and  some 
Georgia  militia,  two  or  three  thousand  in  number,  occupying 
strong  earthworks  at  Lovejoy*s.  Our  men  charged  and  scatterea 
this  force,  carrying  the  works,  and  capturing  two  guns  which 
had  been  turned  against  us.  The  enemy^s  loss  was  about 
fifty. 

From  Lovejoy's  the  cavalry  moved  down  the  railroad  to 
QriflSn  and  thence  to  Foreyth,  visiting  also  McDonough.  The 
infantry  columns  followed  leisurely,  destroying  the  track,  &c.,  as 
in  Slocum's  march.  Ten  miles  north  of  Griffin,  at  Bear  Creek, 
Wheeler's  cavalry  once  more  were  encountered,  and  again 
routed  and  driven  back,  this  time  to  Bamesville,  whence  once 
more,  on  the  following  day,  they  were  forced  back  through 
Forsyth  to  Macon.  Bat  now,  having  approached  the  Ocmulgee, 
it  was  neceSfeary  to  cover  Howard's  wing  in  its  passage  across 
the  river.  To  effect  this,  Kilpatrick  made  a  demonstration 
against  Macon,  which  the  enemy,  all  this  time,  had  believed  to 
be  our  main  point  of  attack.  He  pushed  his  cavalry  through 
Forsyth,  across  the  Ocmulgee  to  Clinton,  and  from  Clinton  to 
Griswoldville,  ten  miles  east  of  Macon.  From  Clinton,  on  the 
20th,  a  column  of  cavalry  turned  abruptly  against  Macon.  In 
that  city  was  a  large  confederate  armv,  and  many  generals, 
all  enclosed  by  formidable  breastworks,  carrying  no  little 
artillery.  In  a  series  of  rapid  advances,  our  small  cavalry 
column  went  over  the  outlying  picket-posts,  driving  the  enemy 
to  East  Macon,  two  miles  from  the  city.  There  a  brigade 
briskly  charged,  and  one  regiment,  the  10th  Ohio,  crossed  the 
creek,  burst  up  the  hill  on  which  the  earthworks  were,  and 
actually  captured  and  held  a  full  battery,  driving  off  all  artil- 
lerymen and  infantry  supports.  As  a  feint  only  was  intended, 
our  troopa  were  soon  witndrawn.  While  it  was  proceeding,  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry  went  to  Griswoldville  and  Gordon,  and 
destroyed  d6p6ts,  a  foundry,  chemical-works,  and  other  public 
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property,  according  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  entire  march,  of 
which  we  cannot  always  give  details.  They  there  resumed,  at 
this  short  distance  from  Macon,  the  destruction  of  the  Georgia 
Central  Railroad,  which  had  been  suspended,  of  course,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Macon. 

Under  cover  of  this  cavalry  detour^  Howard,  having  carried 
his  infantry  column  as  near  to  Macon  as  he  could  without  pro- 
vokinor  a  skirmish,  turned  thence  easterly,  and  crossed  the 
Ocmulgee,  without  opposition,  at  Planter's  Factory,  on  the 
20th  ;  for  Kilpatrick's  demonstration  had  concentrated  all  of 
Cobb's  infantry  in  Macon,  whose  capture  he  feared.  Then  he 
pursued  rapidly  on  to  Milledgeville,  having  visited  successively 
the  towns  of  Jackson,  Indian  Springs,  Monticello,  and  Ilillsboro. 
Slocum's  advance  had  entered  the  State  capital  on  the  20th, 
and  Howard's  the  day  after.  The  troops,  therefore,  had  marched 
more  rapidly  than  the  moderate  orders  of  Sherman  had  imposed, 
the  distance  being  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  time  less 
than  one  week. 

At  Milledgeville,  Sherman  halted  his  principal  columns  a 
few  days,  and  gathered  from  the  surrounding  country  a  full 
supply  of  forage  and  provisions,  in  anticipation  of  future  need. 

Meanwhile,  liis  troops  luxuriated  amia  a  region  of  plenty. 
They  were  in  the  most  productive  part  of  Georgia,  and  to  the 
soldiers  it  was,  literally,  "  a  land  flowing  with  muk  and  honey." 
Salt  pork  and  hard-tack  were  now  at  a  discount,  for  corn  bread, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  sorghum,  and  fruits,  were  abundant, 
and  to  be  had  without  the  asEing;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  a  whole  army  kept  Thanksgiving  Day  aftei 
the  style  at  home — dining  on  chickens  and  turkeys. 

The  soldiers,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  enjoyment,  entered 
the  State-House,  and  organized  a  mock  Legislature,  appointed 
a  Sppaker,  "and  proceeded  to  business,"  when  "honorable 
members"  made  amusing  speeches,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all 
concerned.  Thus  are  the  terrible  realities  of  war  often  relieved 
by  scenes  of  mirthfulness  and  joy.  There  was  no  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  no  act  of  violence;  the  remaining 
inhabitants  were  not  unnecessarily  disturbed  ;  and  on  that 
memorable  Thanksgiving  Eve,  1864,  the  Union  soldiei*s  gathered 
around  their  cheerful  camp-fires,  on  the  plains  of  Georgia,  and 
around  its  capital,  as  happy  and  joyful  as  though  that  glorious 
army  were  on  a  grand  fishing-excursion  or  a  fox-chase,  not  seem- 
ing to  think  of  Cobb  a;nd  his  corps  of  generals,  then  safely  en- 
sconced behind  the  earthworks  at  Macon^  nor  fearing  that  terrible 
fate  predicted  by  the  rebel  press  at  Richmond. 

A  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  with  some  of  the  cavalry,  had 

been  left  at  Gordon  and  Griswoldville,  to  coniplete  the  work 

there,  and  to  protect  our  rear.     The  enemy,  nnding  himself 

deceived  into  concentrating  at  Macon,  burst  upon  Howard's 
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rear  at  Griswoldville,  on  the  22d,  with  tliree  full  militia 
brigades  and  four  other  regiments,  under  General  Phillips.  At 
first  he  drove  in  and  captured  a  few  pickets,  but  he  soon  came 
to  where  our  troops  were  handsomely  intrenched,  and  charged 
them  with  great  vigor  repeatedly.  Our  men.  consisting  chiefly 
of  Walcott's  Brigade,  received  the  enemy  as  veterans  accustomed 
to  triumph  on  every  field  receive,  from  strong  parapets,  raw 
militia.  He  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one 
thousand  men,  it  is  said,  his  own  accounts  confessing  it  to  be 
six  hundred  and  fourteen,  including  General  Anderson.  Our 
loss,  of  course,  was  trifling. 

This  battle  of  Griswoldville  was  the  heaviest  engagement 
of  the  march.  The  enemy's  attack  was  certainly  a  singular 
mode  of  attempting  to  oppose  Sherman's  advance,  especially 
considering  he  had  no  troops  to  waste  or  demoralize.  jBut,  in 
truth,  the  enemy  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  threw  himself  on 
us  at  Griswoldville  for  very  shame  for  suflTering  the  march  to 
pass  without  a  resolute  blow.  Where  he  had  massed  his  troops 
and  arranged  for  battle — at  Augusta  and  Macon — Sherman 
declined  to  go ;  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  breastworks  and 
passed  by,  cutting  the  enemy's  railroads  so  he  could  not  trans- 
port his  troops  again  in  season  to  head  him  ofi^,  and  leaving  the 
enemy  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  rear. 

The  enemy  had  for  three  years  been  used  to  picking  out  his 
own  battle-fields  and  drawing  us  to  them,  especially  in  the 
East.  Sherman  inaugurated  the  system  of  going  where  the 
enemy  did  not  expect  us  and  did  not  want  us  to  go,  and  of 
attacKing  him  where  he  was  not  prepared  to  resist.  He  was 
not  on  a  raid  for  trophies  merely — ^he  had  no  occasion  for  the 
enemy's  fortifications  in  the  interior  of  Georgia ;  he  was  after 
his  means  of  subsistence — his  railways,  his  dep6t8  of  supplies, 
his  factories  and  work-shops — ^the  means  by  which  the  rebellion 
lived.  And,  in  truth,  Shermap  managed  his  campaign  so 
adroitly,  that  the  enemy  was  completely  blinded  and  mystified 
by  his  perplexing  moves.  At  Richmond,  as  well  as  at  Augusta 
and  Macon,  they  acted  like  people  in  a  trance.  They  pursued 
him  where  he  was  not,  and  when  they  struck  at  him  it  was  as 
one  strikes  in  the  dark ;  and  when  they  thought  to  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  his  head,  they  found  it  was  only  aimed  at  his 
rear.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  Savannah,  that  it  was 
ascertained  how  he  got  there,  and  then  only  by  tracing  out  the 
terrible  track  he  had  left  behind. 

Slocum's  left  wing  moved  out  of  Milledgeville  on  the  24th, 
crossed  the  Oconee  without  opposition,  and  marched  on  Sanders- 
ville.  The  25th  was  occupied  in  driving  Wheeler's  cavalry, 
who  now  in  pretty  strong  numbers  made  a  stand  behind  some 
hasty  works  near  the^town.  They  were  expelled  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  and  were  driven  through  the  town.    The  tovm-people 
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fired  upon  onr  troops  from  their  hoaees,  but  the  place  was  soon 
occupied.  The  next  day  Slocum  struck  the  Georgia  Railroad 
at  Tfennille,  and,  moving  on,  destroyed  every  thing  of  public 
value  as  far  as  the  Ogeechee.  Meantime,  Davis's  fourteenth 
Corps  had  driven  the  enemy  back  towards  Waynesboro,  and  en- 
tered Louisville,  and  threatened  Augusta.  iKilpatrick's  cav- 
alry operated  on  the  Waynesboro  Road,  greatly  alarming  the 
people  of  Augusta.  Howard's  wing  having  destroyed  the  im- 
portant railroad  junction  at  Gordon,  moved  down  the  railroad 
to  the  Oconee,  to  cross  it  there  while  Slocum  was  crossing  at 
Milledgeville.  Howard  found  that  Wheeler  had  made  a  wide 
detour  from  Macon,  and  had  got  his  forces  into  position  to  op- 
pose our  crossing  at  the  railroad  bridge  and  the  neighboring 
ford.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  oar  cavalry  had  some  sharp  skir- 
mishing with  Wheeler  and  Wagner,  but  on  the  latter  daycar- 
ried  the  bridge  and  ford,  and  swept  away  all  opposition.  How- 
ard then  pressed  on  successively  to  SandersviUe  and  Davis- 
boro,  while  the  cavalry  were  everywhere,  as  has  been  said, 
driving  back  and  flanking  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  and  Wagner. 
It  being  clear  that  Macon  was  not  to  be  attacked,  the  enemy  was 
now  apprehensive  of  Augusta  a^ain.  Wheeler,  after  disputing 
our  advance  at  Sandersville,  fell  back  towards  Waynesboro. 
Our  cavalry,  which  had  cleared  the  advance  of  both  wings  across 
the  Oconee  to  Sandersville  and  Tennille,  had  moved  forward, 
as  has  been  said,  on  Louisville  and  Waynesboro.  The  latter  is 
an  important  point  on  the  Augusta  and  Savannah  Railroad,  just 
north  of  which,  twenty-two  miles  from  Augusta,  is  Walker's 
Bridge,  where  the  railroad  crosses  Brier  Creek.  A  small  detach- 
ment was  sent  out  to  destroy  that  bridge,  while  the  main  body 
of  cavalry  moved  on  Louisville,  and  then  divided  again,  a  part 
moving  on  Waynesboro,  and  the  rest  down  toward  Millen.  On 
the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  Kilpatrick  had  severe  skirmishing  with 
Wheeler,  who  resisted  his  movement  on  Waynesboro.  On  the 
latter  day,  Wheeler  attacking,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss,  prob- 
ably, of  two  hundred  men,  a  part  of  our  forces  using  the  Spencer 
rifle,  and  thus  inflicting  double  their  own  loss  on  the  enemy. 
But  Kilpatrick  fell  back  to  Louisville,  where  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  now  was.  On  the  1st  he  moved  once  more  against 
Waynesboro,  supported  by  one  infantry  division,  and  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  tne  enemy  the  same  day.  He  struck  the  rail- 
road at  Thomas's  Station,  below  Waynesboro,  and  tore  it  up. 
Once  more  he  missed  Waynesboro,  and,  after  a  severe  fight  on 
the  3d  and  4th,  in  which  our  loss  was  about  sixty,  and  uie  en- 
emy's, according  to  his  report,  seventy  or  eighty,  our  forces 
broke  up  the  rauroad  successfully,  and  then  returned  to  Millen, 
where  tne  main  army  was.  During  these  operations  against 
Waynesboro,  the  station  buildings  and  thfe  bridge  at  Brier  Creek 
were  burned. 
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And  now  the  second  st^e  of  the  grand  march  had  been  ac- 
complished. As  the  movement  from  Atlanta  to  MiUedgeville 
was  the  first,  so  the  movement  from  MiUedgeville  to  Millen  may 
be  reckoned  the  second.  The  distance  in  the  latter  case  was 
about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  time  eight  days,  from  Novem- 
ber 24th  to  Ijecember  2d.  But  during  this  period  much  had 
been  accomplished.  Our  troops  left  MiUedgeville,  according  to 
the  enemy,  *'  admirably  clothed  and  equipped.  Each  man  had 
eighty  rounds  of  ammunition,  while  their  wagons  contained 
fixed  material  without  stint.  Eations  for  forty  days  had  been 
prepared,  and  they  suflFered  for  nothing.*'  The  cavalry  with  the 
left  wing,  on  crossing  the  Oconee,  had  visited  Sparta,  which  is 
on  a  line  between  Warrenton  and  MiUedgeville,  about  equidis- 
tant from  both.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  General  Slocum's 
advance  encamped  at  Devereux,  seven  miles  west  of  Sparta,  and 
the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  thickly  settled  in  the  whole  State,  and  vast  quantities  of 
forage  and  provisions,  many  horses,  and  mules  were  obtained, 
and  much  cotton  bumed.  For  several  days  our  cavalry  raided 
through  the  entire  country  between  the  two  railroads  in  the  vi- 
cinity last  described.  Abundance  of  food  and  forage  was  se- 
cured, and  every  thing  was  destroyed  which  could  be  useful  to 
the  enemy.  The  march  was  leisurely — Sherman  evidently  find- 
ing himself  master  of  the  situation.  He  did  not  start  directly 
for  the  seaboard  until  he  had  all  the  provisions  he  desired,  and 
had  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  now  began  to  look  on  Sherman's  progress  with 
some  despair ;  for  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  thira  and  last 
stage  of  his  march.  Behind  him  the  Georffia  Central  lay  de- 
stroyed for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  Georgia  road 
for  full  sixty.  The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oconee  and  the 
Ogeechee,  on  the  Georgia  Central,  had  been  destroyed,  and  also 
those  over  Brier  Creek  and  Buckhead  Creek  on  the  Waynes- 
boro Branch  connecting  Augusta  with  Millen.  Incalculable 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  enemy.  His  troops  were  driven 
off,  Oure  were  fresh  and  enthusiastic.  It  only  remained  to 
move  down  to  the  Atlantic,  and  add  the  crowning  glory  to  the 
campaign  in  the  capture  of  Savannah. 

From  Millen,  then,  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  army  swung 
southerly  down  on  the  final  stage  of  its  journey  to  Savannah,  in 
half  a  dozen  columns,  moving  over  as  many  different  roads  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  speed.  The  enemy  massed  at  Au- 
gusta was  left  hopelessly  in  Sherman's  rear.  The  army  was 
protected  on  either  flank  by  a  large  river,  and  cavalry  formed 
the  van-guard  and  rear-guard.  Its  mission  as  a  curtain  for  the 
concealment  of  infantry  operations  had  now  been  accomplished. 
The  country  traversed  was  covered  with  pine  forests,  cut  up  by 
numerous  creeks,  and  intersected  by  wide  stretches  of  swamps ; 
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and  farther  on,  the  coastwise  swamps  and  the  low  rice-fields  be- 
came the  prevalent  character  of  the  region.  West  and  south  of 
the  Ogeecliee,  Osterhaus's  Fifteenth  Corps  moved  on  in  advance, 
and  meanwhile  the  Georgia  Central  Road  was  steadily  destroyed, 
mile  after  mile.  This  was  partially  laid  with  the  U-rail  and 
partly  with  a  light  T-rail,  fastened  to  parallel  stringers  fixed  to 
the  ties.  The  Augusta  and  Atlanta  Road  was  of  a  heavier 
T-rail.  Many  of  the  station-houses  destroyed  were  substantially 
built  of  brick.  The  destruction  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  was 
absolutely  thorough.  It  was  accomplished  by  devoting  all  the 
time  to  it  which  it  requh'ed.  Usually,  rails  are  destroyed  by 
armies  by  laying  them  across  piles  of  burning  sleepers,  when 
their  own  weight  will  bend  them.  But,  lest  tms  should  not  be 
eflectual,  other  methods  have  been  devised,  of  which  an  oflicer 
gives  this  account : — 

"iDstruments  have  been  made;  one  is  a  dasp  which  locks  under  the  raiL  I^ 
has  a  ring  in  the  top  into  which  is  inserted  a  long  lever,  and  the  rail  is  thus  ripped 
from  the  sleepers.  When  the  rail  has  become  heated,  a  wrench  is  applied  which 
fits  close  over  the  ends  of  the  rail ;  by  turning  tbem  in  opposite  directions  the  raU 
is  so  twisted  that  even  a  rolling  machine  could  not  bring  it  back  into  shape.  In 
this  manner  have  been  destroyed  some  thirty  miles  of  rails  which  lay  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  and  also  all  the  rails  on  the  Augusta  and  Atlanta  road  from  the  last-named 
place  to  Madison ;  and  thus  far  the  Georgia  Central  road,  from  a  few  miles  east  of 
Macon  to  Terryville  Station,  where  I  am  now  writing.*' 

Near  Monteith  Station,  ten  miles  from  Savannah,  the  left 
wing  struck  the  Charleston  Railroad,  and  encountered  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  strongly  posted  in  a  swamp  near  by,  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Hardee  for 
the  first  time.  The  right  wing  had  also  reached  this  outer  line 
of  the  enemy's  Savannah  works,  and  it  was  swept  away  at  all 
points.  Torpedoes,  concealed  in  the  road  by  the  enemy,  wound- 
ed some  of  our  men  in  approaching  the  city.  On  the  8th,  the 
advance  heard  the  signal  guns  of  our  gunboats  in  Ossabaw 
Sound.  On  the  9th,  Captam  Duncan  started  down  the  Ogee- 
chee,  and  reached  Admiral  Dahlgren  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th.  On  the  10th,  Sherman  lay  in  line  of  battle  confronting 
tlie  outer  works  of  Savannah,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
city. 

The  army  now  gradually  closed  in  upon  Savannah,  driving 
the  enemy  before  tliem  in  sharp  skirmishing,  for  he  resisted  our 
advance  with  pertinacity.  Howard  had  already  gained,  on  the 
8th,  the  canal  on  the  west  of  the  city.  As  we  drew  our  lines  in, 
the  natural  and  artificial  obstructions  to  our  approach  increased. 
The  rice-fields  below  the  city  had  been  fiooded  from  the  canals, 
and  west  and  north  of  it  were  impenetrable  swamps.  The  open- 
ings between  the  morasses  and  the  roads  traversing  them  were 
defended  by  heavy  guns,  and  were  vigorously  contested.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  elan  of  our  troops,  who,  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  enthusiastic,  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  oi  being 
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first  in  the  city,  and  crawled  fcirward  at  every  point  a  little 
nearer  each  day.  But  Sherman's  eye  had  seen  instantly  that 
we  must  open  commnnication  with  the  fleet.  Fort  McAllister, 
an  earthwork  of  ^at  strength  on  the  Of^eechee,  six  miles  from 
Ossabaw  Sound,  interfered  with  the  proiect.  Sherman  at  once 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  by  assault ;  and  while  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  was  working  his  way  slowly  up,  to  attack  Savannah  by 
water,  he  was  surprised,  on  the  13th  of  December,  to  find,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  his  dispatch,  that  Sherman  '^  had  just  walked 
over  the  fort." 

On  the  12th,  Hazen's  (Second)  DiWsion  of  Osterhaus's  Fif- 
teenth Corps  (Sherman's  own  old  corps^  was  selected  for  the  im- 
portant work  of  carrying  Fort  McAllister.  Having  inarched 
the  previous  day  and  night  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock  of  the  13th  the  division  went  forward  to  the 
assault,  another  division  supporting,  over  an  open  space  of  more 
than  five  hundred  yards,  swept  by  the  fire  of  many  heavy  guns. 
Through  a  thick  and  extended  abatis,  and  across  a  deep  ditch 
with  its  bottom  planted  with  sharp  palisades  which  they  wrench- 
ed away,  Hazen's  troops  rushed  with  great  gallantry  at  the 
double-quick.  The  fort  was  approached  and  stormed  from  all 
sides.  It  was  most  desperately  defended  by  its  gallant  handful 
of  troops.  But  had  their  numbers  been  tenfold,  they  could  not 
have  checked  the  enthusiastic  rush  of  our  troops,  who  had  gone 
to  tlie  attack  sure  of  success,  for  Sherman  himself  had  ordered 
the  assault,  and  witnessed  tne  execution  of  the  order  from  the 
top  of  a  house  not  far  distant;    and  as  soon  as  he  saw  our 

S gallant  men  on  the  parapets,  he  exclaimed  to  his  stafl^,  "  The 
ort  is  ours !      Order  me  a  boat — ^I  am  going  down  to  the 
fleet." 

Torpedoes  had  been  spread  along  the  approaches  but  they  did 
not  check  the  adviince.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the 
start  our  flag  was  waving  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  with  its 

Sarrison  of  about  two  hundred  men,  its  full  complement  of 
eavy  guns,  its  stores  of  ordnance  and  subsistence,  and  its  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  in  our  hands. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ogeechee  was  secured,  and  Sherman 
was  able  to  open  a  water  base  at  any  point  on  that  river.  Ho 
chose  naturally  King's  Bridge,  which  Howard  held,  on  the  right. 
Such  were  the  advantages  of  the  prompt  assault  of  Sherman. 
He  took  it  at  a  moment  when  it  had  not  half  its  proper  garrison, 
a  single  day's  delay  might  have  so  re-enforced  it  as  to  render  its 
capture  a  bloody  affair.  The  slow  process  of  regular  approach 
would  have  been  no  less  fatal  to  us.  As  it  was,  our  loss  was 
less  than  one  hundred  men. 

This  successful  achievement  inspired  the  whole  army  with  the 

{greatest  spirit.     Sherman  on  reacning  the  fleet  sent  off  the  fol- 
owing  dispatch  :-^ 
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**  On  Boabd  Daivpbuok,  Ossabaw  Souitd,  ) 
"  December  13,  11.60  p.  IL  J 

**  To><la7,  at  5  p.  li.,  General  Hazen^s  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  carried  Fort 
McAllister  by  assault,  capturing  its  entire  garrison  and  stores.  This  opened  to  us 
the  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  I  pushed  down  to  this  gunboat  to  communicate  with  the 
fleet.  Before  opening  communication,  we  liad  completely  destroyed  all  the  rail- 
roads leading  into  Savannah,  and  invested  the  city.  The  left  is  on  the  Savannah 
River,  three  miles  above  the  city,  and  the  right  on  the  Ogeechee,  at  King's  Bridge. 

"  The  army  is  in  splendid  order,  and  equal  to  any  thing.  The  weather  has  b^n 
fine,  and  supplies  were  abundant  Our  march  was  most  agreeable,  and  we  were 
not  at  all  molested  by  guerrillas. 

'*  We  reached  Savannah  three  days  ago,  but,  owing  to  Fort  McAllister,  could  not 
communicate ;  but  now,  having  Fort  McAllister,  we  can  go  ahead.  We  have  al- 
ready captured  two  boats  on  the  Savannah  Biver,  and  prevented  their  gunboats 
from  coming  down. 

"  I  estimate  the  population  of  Savannah  at  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  garrison 
at  fifteen  thousand— A^eneral  Hardee  commands. 

*' We  have  not  lost  a  wagon  on  the  trip,  but  have  gathered  in  a  large  supply  of 
negroes,  mules^  horses,  kc.^  and  our  teams  are  in  far  better  condition  than  when  we 
started.^ 

**  My  first  duty  will  be  to  clear  the  army  of  surplus  negroes^  mules,  and  horses. 
We  have  utterly  destroyed  over  two  hundred  miles  of  rails,  and  consumed  stores 
and  provisioDS  that  were  essential  to  Lee's  and  Hood's  armies.  The  quick  work 
made  with  McAllister,  and  the  opening  of  communication  with  our  fleet,  and  the 
consequent  independence  for  supplies,  dissipates  all  their  boasted  threats  to  head 
me  off  and  starve  the  army. 

"  I  regard  Savannah  as  already  gained. 

«*  Yours,  truly, 

"W.  T.  Shbbhak,  Major- OeneroV 

The  capture  of  Savannah  was  now  assured — and  the  promises 
of  Sherman,  confident  as  they  seemed,  were  received  with  entire 
faith  by  his  government  and  by  the  people  of  the  North.  In 
deed,  he  had  now  invested*  the  city  on  all  but  the  eastern -side. 
His  ri£^ht  held  King's  Bridge,  far  in  the  rear  of  Savannah,  and 
controlled  the  Ogeechee,  whence  his  lines  stretched  across  to  the 
Savannah  Biver,  his  left  being  about  three  miles  above  the  city. 
He  had  cut  off  all  the  railroad  supplies  of  Savannah.  On  the 
south,  he  had  struck  the  Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  Railroad, 
which  formerly  had  transported  large  supplies  of  cattle  and  pro- 
visions from  Florida  to  Savannah.  The  railroads  from  Augusta 
and  Macon  were  thoroughly  broken.  Foster's  batteries  had 
gotten  within  shelling  distance  of  the  Charleston  Kailroad,  and 

f)revented  the  passage  of  trains.  It  only  remained  to  move  rcgu- 
arly  upon  the  city  by  systematic  approaches.  It  could  not 
hope  for  outside  succor  of  any  kind.  G.  W.  Smith,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  had,  indeed,  been  oi^  the  other  side  of  the  Ogee- 
chee, approaching  the  city,  but  Sherman's  prompt  seizure  of 
Fort  McAllister  and  of  the  command  of  the  river  prevented 

^  The  mention  of  negroes  in  the  same  sentence  with  muka  and  horses^  in  this  dis- 
patch, g^ve  some  ofience,  and  also  occasioned  sharp  criticism  in  some  Nortliem 
journals.  But  no  offence  was  intended.  Hoees  committed  a  similar  blunder: — 
^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  ih<m  shaU  not  covet  thy  juigfibor's  wife^  nor 
hia  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servantf  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  OM,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his.** 

— EXODDS  XX.  17. 
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these  re-enforeements  from  reaching  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Rapidly  our  lines  moved  forward.  Tlie  swamps  and  flooded 
rice-fields  in  our  front  made  the  approach  diflScult,  while  the 
enemy's  gunboats  and  heavy  batteries  on  the  Savannah  River, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  river-banks,  kept  that  side  of 
*  the  city  open  to  him.  From  the  10th  to  the  16th,  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  and  skirmishing  went  on  all  along  our  lines,  but  no 
regular  engagement  occurred.  On  the  16th,  Sherman  formally 
demanded  the  city  from  its  commander,  Hardee,  who  declined 
next  day  to  accede  to  the  demand.  Sherman  instantly  hurried 
more  heavy  siege-guns  upon  his  lines,  and  on  the  20th  was  pre* 
pared  to  bombard  the  city  and  assault  its  works.  But  Hanlee 
nad  already  taken  the  alarm.  Finding  that  only  the  eastern 
exit  was  open  to  him,  and  on  that  Sherman  was  already «cannoQ-> 
ading,  and  soon  might  capture  it  by  assault,  Hardee  resolved  to 
evacuate  Savannah.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  his  iron-clads 
and  batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  lasting  into  the  night, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  demonstration,  which  served  at  once  to 
expend  ammunition  and  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of  all  but  his 
artillerists  from  his  outer  lines,  the  Confederate  general  crossed 
his  fifteen  thousand  men  and  his  large  force  of  negro  laborers 
upon  a  pontoon-bridge,  laid  below  his  rear  batteries,  to  the  South 
Carolina  side,  and  marched  them  ofif  towards  Charleston  on  the 
Union  causeway.  The  night  was  exceedingly  favorable  for  such 
a  movement,  it  being  very  dark,  with  a  west  wind  blowing. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  pickets  of  Geary's  Division 
crept  forward,  advanced  still  farther,  and  went  over  the  works; 
and  Geary  himself,  marching  into  Savannah,  received,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l6t  December,  1864,  its  formal  surrender  at  the 
hands  of  its  Mayor.  The  troops  were  gone.  The  navy-yard, 
two  iron-clads,  many  smaller  vessels,  an(i  a  vast  amount  of  am- 
munition, ordnance  stores,  and  supplies,  had  been  destroyed  bo- 
fore  the  evacuation,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  uninjured  city  was 
ours.  With  characteristic  terseness  and  finesaCy  Sherman  an- 
nounced his  achievement  in  the  following  brief  dispatch  to  the 
President : — 

**Ibeg  topreami  ymt,  aa  a  Christmas  giftj  the  cUy  of  Savannah^  with  ens  htmdred 
andji/lj/  hecanj  guns  aiid  plenty  of  ammunition^  and  also  aJboui  twtniy'fivt  thousand  haks 
ofcotton.^^ 

Subsequently,  on  a  more  careful  estimate,  General  Foster  sent 
a  fuller  account  to  the  War  Department,  which  explained  that 
Sherman  had  underestimated  his  captures.  This  account  shows 
the  captures  to  have  been  eigJU  hundred prisonera,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns^  thirteen  locomotives  in  good  order ^  one  hundred 
and  ninety  cara^  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  materials 
of  toary  three  steam^Sy  and  upwards  of  thirty-eight  thousand 
hales  of  cotton. 

So  gloriously  ended  the  campaign  through  Georgia — from  the 
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mountains  to  the  sea.  Long  before  its  conclnsion,  it  had  placed 
Sherman  at  the  head  of  American  soldiers,  not  only  in  our  opin- 
ion and  in  the  opinion  of  our  enemies,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope as  well.  History  was  ransacked,  and  ransacked  in  vain, 
for  parallels  to  this  audacious  enterprise.     The  London  Times 

I)ronounced  Sherman  "  beyond  a  doubt,  both  an  able  and  reso- 
ute  soldier."  The  capture  of  Atlanta  it  styled  "  a  remarkable 
success."  It  predicted,  on  his  start  for  Savannah,  "  it  would 
either  make  him  the  most  famous  general  of  the  North,  or  bo 
the  ruin  of  his  reputation  and  his  cause."  And  while  doubting 
the  success  of  "  this  unparalleled  march,"  it  said,  in  still  more 

Jointed  terms :  "  Since  the  ereat  Duke  of  Marlborough  turned 
is  back  upon  the  Dutch  and  plunged  heroically  into  Germany, 
to  jBght  the  famous  battle  of  Jilenheim,  military  history  has  re- 
corded no  stranger  marvel  than  the  mysterious  expedition  of 
Greneral  Sherman  on  an  unknown  route  against  an  undiscovera- 
ble  enemy." 

Tlie  British  Army  and  Navy  Oaeette  said  of  him : — 

."  It  is  clear,  that,  so  long  as  he  roams  about  with  his  armj  ioaide  the  Confederate 
States,  he  is  more  deadly  than  twenty  Grants,  and  that  he  must  be  destroyed  if 
Bichmond  or  any  thing  is  to  be  saved."^ 

And  again  it  said — : 

'*  If  Sherman  has  really  left  his  army  in  the  air,  and  started  off  without  a  base 
from  Georgria  into  South  Carolina,  he  has  done  either  one  of  the  most  briUiant  or 
one  of  the  most  foolish  thingrs  ever  performed  by  a  military  leader.  His  success  or 
lus  failure  will  not  determine  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  The  data  on 
which  he  goes,  and  the  plan  on  which  he  acts,  must  really  place  him  among  the 
great  generals  or  the  very  little  ones,  and,  as  yet,  he  has  assuredly  given  indications 
tiiat  he  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  category." 

"We  are  still  incredulous,"  says  the  Bichmond  Examiner^ 
"  but  if  it  be  true  that  Sherman  is  attempting  this  prodigious 
desiffn,  we  may  safely  predict  that  his  marcli  will  lead  him  to 
the  I^aradise  of  Foo1s,t  and  that  his  magnificent  scheme  will 
hereafter  be  reckoned 

'  With  aU  the  grand  deeds  that  never  were  done.'  ^ 

The  London  Herald^  in  the  words  of  its  New  York  corre- 
spondent, said : — 

"  The  name  of  the  captor  of  Atlanta,  if  he  fails  now,  will  become  the  scoff  of 
mankind  and  the  humiliation  of  the  United  States  for  all  time.  If  he  succeeds,  it 
will  be  written  on  the  tablet  of  fame,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Napoleon  and  Han- 
nibal" 

Still  later,  the  London  Tim£%  argued,  from  the  insuperable 

*  But  it  was  the  purpose  of  Grant  that  Sherman  should  not  run  any  risk  of  being 
destroyed,  and  hence  he  held  Lee  with  bis  g^reat  army,  as  by  a  vice,  at  Richmond. 

f  Paradise  of  Fools  I— he  could  hardly  go  amiss  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Surely,  a  people  who  could  lash  themselves  into  fury  and  go  to  war 
against  a  benign  government  without  cause,  and  against  their  best  friends,  far  su- 
perior to  themselves  in  power  and  resources,  must  inhabit  that  delectable  Paradise. 
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difficulties  in  Sherman's  coarse,  that  they  were  such  as  no  gen- 
eral, however  great,  could  be  expected  to  overcome.  It  declared 
that  Sherman's  march  seemed  "  to  resemble  the  celebrated  march 
of  Napoleon  in  1814  to  St.  Dizier,  by  which  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  communications  of  the  allied  armies,  then  advanced 
upon  Paris,  and  would,  it  is  said,  except  for  the  intervention  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  have  compelled  their  retreat  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  object  of  all  their  labors  seemed  to  be  within 
their  grasp."     It  added  : — 

"  If  this  enterprise  be  brought  to  a  successful  terminationf  Qeneral  ^hennan  wfll 
undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  added  a  fresh  chapter  to  the  thoorj 
and  practice  of  modem  warfare.  But  history  also  records  ygtj  few  instances  indeed 
where  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  crowned  with  success." 

Finally — ^for  of  such  speculative  and  laudatory  opinions  only 
examples  can  be  given — Lieutenant-General  Grant,  before  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Savannah  had  been  received,  and  while  Sher- 
man was  supposed  to  be  still  "  floundering  dbout "  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Georgia,  on  the  22d  of  December  wrote  of  him  : — *^  The 
world's  history  gives  no  record  of  his  superiors,  and  but  few 
equals."* 

And,  indeed,  a  little  reflection  on  the  actual  results  of  this 
wonderful  campaign  of  a  week  and  a  month  will  show  that  no 
laudation  yet  lavished  upon  Sherman  and  upon  his  splendid 
army  has  surpassed  their  merits.  Whether  we  look  at  the  dar- 
ing, the  promptitude,  and  the  originality  of  the  strategic  plan 
of  the  march  ;  or  to  its  wonderfully  skilful  detail  of  preparation  ; 
or  to  the  admirable  practical  handling  of  the  great  columns  all 
through  the  march,  and  the  tactics  displayea  during  the  few 
times  our  troops  met  the  enemy  ;  or  to  the  skilful  opening  of 
communication  at  Savannah ;  or  to  the  vigor  and  ability  or  the 
final  siege ;  or,  greatest  of  all,  to  the  astonishing  results  of  the 
campaign  upon  the  rebellion — results  clearly  defined,  promptly 
developed,  and  absolutely  fatal — we  shall  pronounce  this  march 
not  only  the  greatest  achievement  of  our  American  war,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  world's  military  record. 
Since  William  of  Normandy  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  burned  his  boats  upon  the  shore ; 
since  Hernando  Cortez  plunged  into  Mexico  on  that  most  as- 
tounding of  expeditions,  and  stranded  his  ships  at  Vera  Cruz, 
"  thus  taking  away,"  as  his  published  dispatches  read,  "  all 
hope  of  .leaving  the  country"  from  his  handful  of  men,  there 
has  hardly  been  a  parallel  to  Sherman's  audacious  plunge  into 
Georgia,  as  he  burned  his  base  behind  him,  and  cut  the  railroad 
chain  that  bound  him  to  the  North. 

^  And  in  this  the  Lieutenant*Qeneral  shows  his  own  g^atness  more  conspkm- 
onsly  than  Sherman's.  In  truth,  our  sucoosses  of  the  present  and  past  year  are  at^ 
tributable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  two  conmianders  of  the  two  Union 
armies  understand,  appreciate,  and  have  faith  in  each  other. 
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But  did  Sherman  do  well  or  ill  in  this  eccentric  moyement, 
that  so  attracted  the  attention  of  all  America  and  Europe?  Let 
TIB  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  actual  rcBults  already  developed 
bv  the  campaign.  ItB  first  and  most  striking  result  is  the  entire 
change  of  position  wrought  in  the  field  of  war.  A  large  army 
had  been  advanced  by  Sherman  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country ;  but  a  great  part  of  its  force  was  rendered  almost  use* 
less  by  guarding  a  line  of  supply  of  extraordinary  and  im- 
practicable length.  Whole  regiments  of  this  army  had  been 
discharged,  their  time  having  expired,  and  others  were  going 
home  as  fast  as  discharge-papers  could  be  made  out ;  and  the 
Presidential  election  prevented  re-enforcements  from  bein^ 
promptly  sent  to  take  their  places.  The  enemy,  defeated  and 
pushed  back,  had  rallied  again,  had  resumed  the  offensive,  and 
nad  thrown  himself  on  Sherman's  communications.  Sherman's 
situation  was  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  But  with  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  and  with  that 
rapidity  of  execution  which  has  characterized  all  his  move- 
ments, Sherman  snatched  from  the  enemy  the  prestige  of  the 
offensive,  and  balked  all  his  plans.  He  divided  his  army: 
with  one-half,  he  beat  and  almost  destroyed  the  entire  forces 
of  his  opponent ;  with  the  other,  amid  the  awe-struck  gaze  of 
two  contments,  he  boldly  plunged  along  a  lino  of  march  of  lull 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  without  a  possibility 
of  succor  in  case  of  disaster,  with  no  means  of  communication 
with  his  government,  and  with  no  attainable  base  except  such 
as  he  could  conquer  at  the  far  end  of  his  projected  route.  With 
deliberate  tread  ho  descended  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
into  the  plains,  and  swept  througb  Georgia  with  the  sweep 
of  a  hurricane — a  State  much  larger  than  England,  nearly  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland  together,  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Prussia  proper,  one-third  as  large  as  Spain,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  as  large  as  France.  He  bisected  the  Con- 
federacy. He  severed  its  railroad  communications  between 
East  and  West,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  for  the  wars — absolutely 
and  irreparably  destroyed,  rail  by  rail,  the  iron  twisted  an!i 
broken  at  the  twist.  AH  along  his  track,  fifty  miles  in  width, 
not  a  depdt,  locomotive,  car,  workshop,  factory,  foundry,  store- 
house, bale  of  cotton,  or  other  thing  or  value  to  the  enemy,  was 
left. .  Fifteen  thousand  cattle  and  five  thousand  horses  and 
mules  were  captured,  and  the  country  gleaned  of  its  subsist- 
ence, and  the  anny  reached  Savannah  with  its  wagons  full. 
To  use  the  pithy  phrase  of  a  soldier  after  the  march :  '^  A  jay- 
bird couldn't  now  travel  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  without  a 
haversack." 

Arrived  at  Savannah,  a  city  containing  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, fortified  and  garrisoned,  filled  with  supplies,  ordnance 
stores,  and  cotton,  he  compelled  its  evacuation  without  a  battle, 
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and  captured  nearly  one  thousand  prisoners,  one  hnndred  and 
fifty-two  guns,  thirty-eight  thousand  bales  of  cotton  (valued  at 
twenty-five  million  dollars),  three  fine  steamers,  thirteen  loco- 
motives in  &;ood  order,  one  hundred  and  ninety  cars,  and  an  im- 
mense supply  of  ammunition,  provisions,  and  materials  of  war; 
and  cotnpelled  the  enemy  to  blow  up  his  navy  yard,  his  iron- 
clads, and  many  smaller  craft,  and  compelled  the  destruction  of 
other  public  property  of  the  enemy  to  the  value  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Finally,  he  brought  with  him  to  Savannah  twenty 
thousand  slaves,  the  "  owned  labor"  of  the  Confederacy — the 
hands  that  cleared  the  forest,  planted  the  corn  and  cotton — the 
blacks  who  raised  the  bread  upon  which  white  rebels  ^'  waxed 
fat  and  kicked"  themselves  out  of  the  Union — slaves,  worth 
before  the  war,  in  hard  cash,  not  less  than  twenty  million  dollars 
— an  item  of  vast  importance,  since  a  people  long  accustomed 
to  live  by  the  labor  ot  slaves  alone  are  not  themselves  likely  to 
raise  the  necessary  subsistence  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

All  these  results  were  accomplished,  not  only  with  perfect 
order  and  system,  but  with  an  incredibly  small  loss  of  men  and 
material.  Our  loss  from  all  canses  during  the  march  was  less 
than  one  thousand  men,  while  the  enemy's  at  the  same  time  was 
more  than  double  that  of  our  own.  Our  loss  at  Fort  McAllister 
was  less  than  one  hundred  men^  while  the  enemy's  was  much 
greater,  omitting  the  prisoners.  Finally,  our  loss  during  the 
siege  was  not  more  than  six  hundred,  while  the  enemy's  was 
nearly  as  great,  and  far  exceeded  ours,  counting  the  prisoners 
captured  at  the  taking  of  the  city.  Two  thousand  men  will 
cover  our  whole  loss  for  the  campaign. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  army,  so  far  from  being  exhausted  by 
its  efforts,  arrived  at  Savannah,  to  use  Sherman's  own  language, 
"in  splendid  order,  and  equal  to  any  thing.  The  supplies  were 
abundant ;  our  march  was  most  agreeable,  and  we  were  not  at 
all  molested  by  guerrillas."  The  march  actually  saved  the  coun- 
try supplies,  tor  the  army  lived  on  the  enemy,  and  brought  off 
new  wagons  and  horses  in  plenty.  "  We  have  not  lost  a  Wagon 
on  the  trip,  and  our  teams  are  in  far  better  condition  than  when 
we  started."  Such  was  Sherman's  style  of  campaigning.  He 
lived  upon  the  enemy  during  his  route,  destroyed  what  he  could 
not  bring  away,  easily  beat  the  enemy  with  groat  loss  whenever 
the  latter  attacked  him,  avoided  the  positions  which  the  latter 
invited  him  to  assault,  except  when  necessary  to  his  purpose, 
and  brought  off  slaves  enougn  to  supply  fourlbld  the  gaps  made 
in  his  ranks  by  service.     Quartermaster-General  Meigs  says : — 

"During  this  remarkable  march,  the  caralry  and  train  found  an  abundance  of 
forage  and  remounts,  and  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  Brevet  Brigadier-Qeneral  Kaston, 
reports  from  Savannah  that  the  transportation  is  even  in  better  condition  than  when 
the  mardi  commenced — ^better  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  it  No  horses  or  mules 
are  required  to  refit  the  army  after  a  march  of  near  three  hundred  miles  through  a 
hosUle  district" 
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Even  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  end  of  this  wonderful  story. 
The  part  of  this  donble  campaign,  which  Slierman  had  intrusted 
to  Thomas,  was  admirably  performed.  Hood's  army  was  thor- 
oughly beaten,  and  his  invasion  of  the  North  checked  and  re- 
X>eUed.  In  the  two  battles  of  Franklin  arid  Nashville,  and  the 
Bnbsequent  retreat,  the  enemy  lost,  according  to  official  count, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men,  while  our  loss  was  less 
than  ten  thousand,  leaving  a  balance  of  eight  to  ten  thousand 
men  on  onr  side  of  the  account.  Of  prisoners  alone  we  captured 
from  him  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in- 
cluding seven  general  officers  and  nearly  one  thousand  other 
ofiScers  of  inferior  grades.  By  official  count,  Hood  left  seventy- 
two  pieces  of  artillery  in  our  hands.  He  lost  nineteen  general 
officers  killed,  besides  a  proportionate  number  of  the  jSeld  and 
line.  About  two  hundred  wagons  and  large  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  are  to  be  added  to  the  loss.  He  barely  escaped 
entire  destruction,  with  a  ruined  army  which  now  is  isolated 
from  the  grand  field  of  operations,  almost  harmless,  in  Mississippi. 

Sherman,  on  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  President, 
and  also  of  his  personal  friends,  on  account  of  his  wonderful 
success,  and  seeing  himself  greatly  praised  in  the  public  journals 
at  home  and  abroad,  wrote : — 

"  I  am  now  a  great  favorite  because  I  have  been  Buooessful ;  but  if  Thomas  had 
not  whipped  Hood  at  Nashville,  six  hundred  miles  away,  my  plans  would  have 
fidled,  and  I  would  have  been  denounced  the  world  over.*' 

And,  when  we  consider  the  many  vicissitudes  of  war,  how 
often  the  speed  of  one  corps  or  the  inactivity  of  another  mars 
the  best-concerted  plans,  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it  is,  by  a 
slight  change  of  circumstances,  to  convert  a  prospective  hero 
into  a  ruined  general.  But  the  important  trust  had  been  con- 
fided to  able  hands.     Sherman  added : — 

"But  I  knew  General  Thomas  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  a  favorable  result." 

In  his  order  of  congratulation,  Sherman  counted  the  "  honors 
even"  with  Thomas,  and  declared  that  any  regiment  in  either 
army  might  inscribe  on  its  banners  either  Nashville  or  Savannah, 
showing  that  he  appreciated  equally  the  armies  of  both,  and  rec- 
ognized himself  as  commander  of  both. 

And,  finally,  this  double  campaign,  so  happily  devised  by 
Sherman,  and  so  admirably  executed  in  all  its  parts,  added  new 
prestige  to  our  arms,  changed  the  whole  theatre  of  the  war,  put 
a  totally  new  phase  on  the  rebellion,  greatly  influenced  in  our 
favor  the  public  sentiment  of  Europje,  carried  dismay  into  the 
camps  and  firesides  of  the  enemy,  raised  up  a  formidable  peace 
party  in  the  South,  set  Davis  and  his  Confederate  Congress  by 
the  ears,  and  inspired  the  whole  North  with  renewed  hope  and 
confidence. 
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Nor  does  it  end  with  the  capture  of  Savaanah.  More  wonder- 
ful 8till,  at  the  moment  of  this  writing,  Sherman  has  led  his  vic- 
torious army  on  through  the  very  heart  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  driving  all  opposition  before  him ;  Columbia,  its  beauti- 
ful capital,  is  fallen ;  Charleston,  that  famous  city  at  which  we 
have  been  pK)unding  away,  day  and  night,  for  four  years,  has 
yielded  to  his  matchless  strategy  without  a  blow ;  and,  as  yet, 
without  a  single  disaster,  he  plants  the  Union  standards  almost 
within  sight  of  Kaleigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  and  has 
largely  aided  Grant  in  the  consummation  of  that  campaign 
which  has  captured  Richmond,  conquered  Lee,  and  given  the 
death-blow  to  the  great  rebellion. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

IV. 

These  remarks  on  water  transportation  conduct  us  naturally 
to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  system  of  employes^  as  now 
existinff  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  We  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  from  what  observation  and  experience  of 
it  we  have  had,  we  deem  the  system  both  faulty  and  bad,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  chiefly  because,  first,  it  results  in  such 
short  periods  of  service — seldom  more  than  six  months,  and 
usually  less  than  three — and  chronic  discharges,  with  the  con- 
sequent burden  and  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  multiplied 
transportation  and  subsistence ;  and,  secondlv,  because,  after  all, 
it  gives  to  the  Government  a  man  who,  in  truth,  is  neither 
a  soldier  nor  yet  a  civilian,  possessing  the  vices  of  both  to  a 
very  great  extent,  with  no  assurance  of  the  virtues  of  either. 
True,  the  Articles  of  War  declare  that  all  persons  serving  with 
the  army,  in  whatever  capacity,  shall  be  held  amenable  to 
"the  rules  and  discipline  of  war;"  but  experience  shows  that 
this  provision  is  mostly  a  mere  hrutum  futmen — practically  a 
dead  letter — at  all  posts  and  depots,  and  that  Government  em- 
ployes, as  a  class,  are  the  most  unrulv,  improvident,  not  to  say 
vicious  and  insubordinate  men,  within  the  lines  of  the  army. 
When  serving  with  troops  in  the  field,  as  laborers,  teamsters,  or 
otherwise,  they  are  often  a  source  of  perpetual  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  them.  Being  better  paid 
than  the  common  soldier,  without  his  direct  liability  to  danger, 
there  is  always  a  festering  quarrel  between  them  that  is  contin- 
ually breaking  out  into  brawls  and  fights,  where  the  employ^, 
of  course,  as  the  feebler  party,  usual^  get  worsted.  In  camp, 
on  the  most  frivolous  of  pretexts,  they  are  constantly  seeking 
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fbrlongbB  and  discharges,  especially  if  any  active  campaign, 
with  its  heavy  marches  and  continual  changes,  appears  to  be 
impending.  In  time  of  danger,  they  are  practically  worthless, 
viae  Bull  Kun,  as  they  are  sure  to  become  demoralized  at  the 
first  sight  of  cavalry,  and  to  stampede  for  their  lives  at  the  first 
shriek  of  shell.  Indeed,  the  concurrent,  testimony  of  ofiicers, 
who  have  studied  the  subject  at  all,  is  that  the  best  emplov6 
by  far,  for  most  ordinary  duties,  whether  at  post  or  in  the  field, 
is  the  detailed  soldier ;  the  next  best,  the  ^^  intelligent  contra- 
band ;"  and  the  worst  of  all,  infinitely  and  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept where  required  as  exports^  the  hired  civilian.  Tne  result 
is  a  constant  fight,  in  most  commands,  between  the  Quarter- 
master and  the  Inspector-General — the  one,  with  his  eye  keen 
to  his  own  success,  resolved  that  he  will  have  all  the  detailed 
soldiers  he  can  get,  for  the  current  purposes  of  his  bedevilled 
department,  as  mechanics,  teamsters,  laborers,  ifec. — the  other, 
with  his  mind  bent  on  keeping  the  fullest  ranks  possible,  eqnally 

resolved  that  "the  d d  Quartermaster"  shanH  have  any." 

Now  the  natural  escape  from  all  this,  and  the  true  solution, 
as  we  believe,  of  the  vexed  employe  qiiestion,  lies  undeveloped 
as  yet  in  the  new  "  Organization  of  Quartermaster's  Employes 
into  a  Military  Force.  This  organization,  as  yet,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and,  therefore,  necessarily  but  rough  and  imperfect ;  but 
it  contains,  we  believe,  the  seeds  of  great  and  lasting  results, 
if  only  logically  developed  and  enforced,  as  to  us  seems  possible 
enough  anywhere,  without  much  real  difficulty.  Some  idea  of 
such  an  organization,  but  of  all  civil  employes  in  the  Govern- 
ment, for  military  duty  in  cases  of  emergency,  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  the  people  at  Washington,  so  long  ago  as  1862;  but 
it  was  without  mucn  practical  result,  until  the  summer  of  1864, 
when  Early  crossed  the  Potomac  and  one  fine  morning  menaced 
the  capital  from  the  north.  Then  the  employes  of  the  Quarter- 
masters Department  there,  and  perhaps  of  some  others  to  a 
limited  extent,  though  we  are  without  sufficient  data  to  speak 
intelligently  of  any  others,  were  hastily  organized  into  two  bri- 
gades, and  incontinently  hurried  to  the  trenches.  They  were 
Kept  there  several  days,  and,  it  is  reported,  behaved  very  well 
under  fire,  all  things  considered ;  at  least  so  much  was  the  Secre- 
tary pleased  with  their  conduct,  that  he  ordered  the  organiza- 
tion to  be  maintained,  and  soon  after  he  tendered  to  its  officers 
honorary  commissions  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  About 
the  same  time,  but  long  after  Sherman  had  moved  out  from 
Chattanooga,  a  similar  military  organization  of  Quartermaster's 
employes,  by  the  direction  of  General  Thomas,  was  begun  at 
Nashville,  for  local  defence  of  the  d6p6t  there  against  outbreaks 
or  attack  in  case  of  necessity,  the  usual  garrison  at  Nashville, 
and  everywhere  else  throughout  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi,  having  been  depleted  to  the  utmost  by  General 
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Sherman  before  starting  for  Atlanta,  in  order  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  actual  army  in  the  field.     By  a  general  order  from 
the  Chief  Quartermaster  there,  all  able-bodied  employes  of  the 
department,  fit  for  military  duty,  were  required  to  be  organized 
into  companies  and  regiments ;  and  these  were  afterwards  re- 
duced to  one  division  of  three  brigades,  because  of  certain  local 
peculiarities  of  the  regimental    organizations.     Subsequently, 
when,  late  in  August,  Wheeler  turned  Sherman,  then  before 
Atlanta,  and  passed  north  by  Chattanooga,  and  so  around  to 
near  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  September,  this  organiza- 
tion, on  an  hour's  or  so  notice,  put  five  thousand  (5,000)  men 
under  arms,  and  of  itself  could  nave  held  Nashville  against  any 
force  that  Wheeler  could  then  have  brought  against  it.     Later, 
in  November,  when  Forrest   attacked   Johnsonville,   and   re- 
onforcements  for  that  post  were  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  it  sent 
nearly  one  thousand  (1,000)  infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery, 
all  volunteers,  to  aid  in  its  defence.     Later  still,  when  Hood 
appeared  before  Nashville,  it  promptly  put  over  four  thousand 
(4,000)  men  at  work  on  the  fortifications,  and   would  have 
mustered  fully  seven  thousand  (7,000)  strong,  had  not  one  bri- 
gade been  excused  from  duty,  for  special  reasons.     It  kept  them 
there  nearly  a  fortnight,  off  and  on  ;  and  so  well  did  Thomas 
appreciate  their  worth  and  services,  that  when  preparing  for 
battle  at  Nashville,  he  specially  assigned  this  organization  of 
Quartermaster's  forces,  the  same  as  any  other  body  of  troops, 
to  hold  a  portion  of  his  interior  line.     It  happened  that  the  or- 
ganization was  not  brought  further  than  this  into  action   at 
Nashville;  but  had  occasion  required,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
acquitted  itself  at  least  creditably,  as  fully  one-half  of  its  men, 
and  more  of  its  qtiasi  offic^rs,  were  old  soldiers,  or  ofi&cers  of  the 
Army,  honorably  discharged  or  mustered  out  after  due  term  of 
service. 

If,  then,  such  a  military  organization  of  Quartermaster's 
employes  is  possible  at  Washington  and  Nashville,  why  is  it 
not  also  possible  at  other  depots  and  posts,  and,  in  short,  every- 
where ?  The  working  force  of  employes  at  any  post  or  d6p6t 
is,  of  course,  always  proportioned  to  its  importance ;  and  so,  the 
importance  of  a  post  or  d6p6t  always  determines  the  strength 
of  its  garrison.  The  force  of  employes  at  Washington  and 
Nashville  during  the  past  year  was  varied  from  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  to  fifteen  thousand  (16,000),  with  a  preponderance 
usually  of  a  thousand  or  two  in  favor  of  Nashville.  Of  these, 
fully  one-third,  and  generally  one-half,  have  been  ordinary  able- 
bodied  men,  fit  at  least  for  such  light  military  duty  as  mere 
local  defence  usually  requires.  The  same  is,  of  course,  true, 
relatively,  of  all  other  posts  and  d6p6ts  throughout  the  Union. 
If,  then,  these  men  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  tolerably 
drilled,  so  as  to  be  fairly  reliable,  why  might  they  not  take  the 
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place  of  permanent  garrisons  everywhere,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  except  so  much  of  the  same  as  might  bo  required  for 
care  of  forts,  and  for  special  guard  and  provost  duty?  The 
number  of  troops  thus  specially  required,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  comparatively  small  anywhere,  and  thus  the  swarms  of  our 
non-combatant  soldiery,  the  opprobrium  of  our  muster-rolls  now- 
adays, though  withheld  necessarily  from  duty  in  the  field  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  soon  be  reduced  at  all  iK>ints  to 
the  minimum.  In  other  words,  to  state  the  case  a  little  differ- 
ently, the  force  of  civil  employes,  at  any  given  place,  has  to  be 
always  suflSciently  large  to  make  almost  an  adequate  garrison 
for  that  place,  if  only  fit  to  serve  as  soldiers.  They  ca^n  be  made 
JU  to  serve  as  soldiers,  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  if 
only  well  organized  and  tolerably  drilled;  and  thus  you  would 
save  to  the  army  the  bulk  of  our  scattered  garrisons,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  would  secure  to  the  public  service  the  trusty 
soldier,  instead  of  the  nondescript  insubordinate  hybrid,  yclept 
**  Government  employ^." 

In  point  of  economy,  we  think  it  could  be  demonstrated, 
without  difficulty,  that  tiie  adoption  of  some  such  plan  (details 
are  not  important)  would  result  in  a  decided,  not  to  say  vast, 
saving  to  the  Government.  We  have  not  the  data  by  us  now 
to  give  actual  figures,  but  the  facts  involved  can  be  readily 
illustrated.  For  example,  suppose  an  important  post  or  d6p6t 
requires  ordinarily  a  garrison  of  say  five  thousand  (5,000^  men. 
Such  a  post  or  d6p6t,  experience  snows,  would  usually  nave  a 
working  force  of  from  ten  thousand  (10,000)  to  twelve  thousand 
(12,000)  civil  employes  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
alone.  At  least  one-half  of  these  may  be  relied  on  as  fit  for 
local  military  duty,  and  thus  you  have  your  garrison  at  once, 
composed  of  men  who  are  convertible  into  either  troops  or  oper- 
atives, as  the  occasion  requires.  One  good  regiment  of  infan- 
try, a  thousand  or  so  strong,  and  a  company  or  so  of  artillery, 
would  ordinarily  sufiice  at  such  a  post  or  dep6t,  for  guard  and 
provost  duty,  and  necessary  care  of  forts,  and  thus  yon  release 
some  four  thousand  (4,000)  men  instantly  for  duty  in  the  field. 
Now,  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  ffainedy^^  and  so  four  thousand 
(4,000)  men  saved  by  any  means  for  field  duty,  are  practically 
four  tnousand  (4,000)  men  recruited  for  the  army,  witli  all  the 
cost  of  recruiting,  in  the  way  of  bounties,  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  the  most  of  which  items  continue  to 
run  on  throughout  the  entire  term  of  enlistment,  saved  alto 
gether  to  the  Government.  Of  course,  we  would  have  clothing, 
subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  to  provide  for  our  employ^  force,  if  thus 
militarily  organized  ;  but  all  this,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  to 
be  provided  for  employes  now,  without  any  return  of  military 
services,  and  the  usual  pay  of  clerks,  -Buperintendents,  foremen, 
&C.J  in  the  various  stan  departments,  quite  equals  on  the  ayer- 
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age,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  established  pajr  and  allowaDces  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  line.  In  other  words,  to  put  the 
case  a  little  differently,  the  same  men  that  now,  as  civilians,  do 
the  work  of  artisans,  mechanics,  teamsters,  laborers,  &c.y  would, 
as  soldiers,  at  the  same  or  less  cost  of  wages,  perform  even  better 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  available  as  an  almost 
equivalent  body  of  troops  in  case  of  emergency  or  necessity. 
From  this  approximation,  however,  the  reader  will  recollect  is 
to  be  deducted,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  time  spent  in  occa- 
sional drills,  reviews,  &c. ;  but  this  is  a  mere  driblet,  compared 
with  the  immense  saving  thus  rudely  indicated. 

Holding  these  facts  to  be  substantially  indisputable,  we  re- 
turn to  the  proposition  we  set  out  with,  namely,  that  in  some 
such  a  military  organization,  and  only  in  mich^  lies  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  vexed  employ6  question,  as  now  existing  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  the 
other  staff  departments  as  well.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
employes  being  hired^  as  now,  oftentimes  at  exorbitant  wages, 
and  generally  for  such  short  periods  of  service  that  usually  their 
"  time  is  out"  before  getting  to  be  really  worth  much  to  the 
Government,  we  insist  that  all  employes,  of  whatever  Staff  De- 
partments, should  be  regularly  enlisted  or  drafted,  the  same  as 
soldiers— organized,  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  and  drilled,  the 
same  as  soldiers — collected  in  convenient  and  central  depots,  for 
transfer  on  call,  the  same  as  soldiers — required  to  work  ordi- 
narily as  employ6s,  as  now,  with  designated  days  or  hours  for 
drills  and  reviews,  but  held  ready  to  shoulder  the  musket  and 
fight  as  soldiers  also,  if  necessary ;  in  short,  the  same,  in  all 
proper  respects,  for  all  current  purposes  of  the  army,  except 
positive  field  duty,  as  ordinary  American  soldiers.  They  might 
require  a  special  uniform,  or  at  least  badge,  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  the  same  proficiency  in 
drill,  &c.,  would  not,  of  course,  be  expected  of  them ;  but  these 
and  other  minor  conditions  are  merely  matters  of  detail,  and 
would  readily  adjust  themselves. 

These  remarks  on  the  employ^  question  have  already  been 
extended  too  far,  in  our  eagerness  thoroughly  to  elucidate  the 
subject,  and  we  have  only  to  add  further,  by  way  of  summing 
up,  that  the  proposed  reform,  in  our  judgment,  carries  with  it 
the  following  practical  arguments:  First,  subordination  and 
discipline  among  Government  employes,  now  confessedly  a 
sham  in  most  instances ;  second,  uniformity  in  time  and  wages, 
the  d6p6ts  of  the  army  over,  instead  of  the  strangest  and  most 
incongruous  variety,  as  now ;  third,  the  abolition  of  non-com- 
batant garrisons,  to  a  great  extent,  everywhere,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  almost  the  total  effective  strength  of  our  armies  con- 
stantly in  the  field,  instead  of  frittering  them  away,  as  now, 
piecemeal  by  piecemeal,^art  pa^suj  as  we  penetrate  into  Bebel- 
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dom;  and  fourth,  increased  economy  in  the  public  expendi* 
tures,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  m  the  first  cost  of  such  a 
force,  as  against  the  combined  cost  of  hoth  employes  and  sol- 
diers, as  now,  but  also  in  the  better  attention  to  duty,  and  less 
wear  and  tear  of  public  property  on  the  ^art  of  men  long 
enough  and  tight  enough  in  the  public  service  to  acquire  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  the  ^'  set-up^'  soldier.  We  need  scarcely 
Bay  that  we  deem  the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  and  as 
Buch  commend  this  discussion  of  it  to  the  attention  of  brother 
officers. 

In  taking  up,  next,  the  appointment  of  officers,  we  feel  that 
we  are  entering  on  delicate  ground.  But  the  best  friend  of  the 
department  will  scarcely  deny  that  here  also  there  is  some 
room  for  improvement.  In  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war  es- 
pecially, many  officers  crept  into  the  department,  who,  in  our 
judgment,  had  much  better  have  remained  elsewhere.  Not 
that  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  in  the  main,  suiSered  any 
more  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  than  other  staff  departments,  or 
than  the  line  either,  tor  that  matter ;  nevertheless,  it  did  get 
some  incompetents  and  imbeciles^  not  to  say  worse,  that  were, 
to  say  the  least,  very  poor  timber  to  make  a  quartermaster  out 
of.  We  remember  an  amusing  instance  of  one  who,  it  is  reported, 
after  (juartermastering  for  some  months,  being  called  on  from 
Washington  for  some  rendition  of  his  accounts,  after  puzzling 
his  brains  with  the  forms  in  the  regulations  for  weeks  without 
mentionable  success,  finally  chucked  his  returns,*  invoices,  re- 
ceipts, special  regulations,  and  every  thing  else  of  that  nature, 
into  a  barrel,  and,  heading  it  up,  forwarded  it  to  the  Quarter- 
master-Gteneral,  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  about  as  follows : 
^^  Herewith  General  Meigs  will  please  find  my  accounts.  He 
can  open  the  barrel  at  either  end,  and  go  through  either  way ; 
but,  if  he  can  make  any  thing  out  of  its  contents,  it  is  a  thun- 
derin'  sight  more  than  I  can  do  !"  We  have  heard  of  another, 
who  forwarded  his  mixed-up  accounts  to  Washington,  with  a 
polite  request  to  Geueral  Meigs  personally  ^^  to  please  make  out 
(his)  first  set  of  papers"  for  him,  and  he  would  compensate  him 
liberally.*  We  know  of  another,  of  our  own  acquaintance,  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  an  individual,  but  of  great  innocence  and 
stupidity,  who,  after  a  twelvemonth  or  so  of  much  tribulation, 
because  overwhelmed  with  a  business  he  did  not  know  any  thing 
about,  finally  tendered  his  resignation,  and  as  explanatory 
thereof  used  to  discourse  to  his  acquaintances  as  follows:  '^1 
have  been  a  teacher,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  know  that  I,  of  all  others,  ought  not  to  speak 
so ;   and  yet,  after  twelve  months'  hard  experience  of  quarter- 

*  A  somewhat  similar  story  Is  told  of  the  rebel  General  Marmaduke,  when 
Berving  as  a  quaftermaster  in  the  old  armj. 
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master's  affairs,  I  must  be  allowed  the  expression,  d — n  the 
Quarteroiaster's  Department  1" 

Neither  do  we  suppose,  to  return  to  our  subject,  that  the 
officers  appointed  for  the  volunteer  corps  were  as  a  class  much 
poorer,  if  any,  than  those  appointed  for  the  regular  corps ;  for, 
we  have  in  our  mind,  as  we  write,  at  least  three  officers  of  the 
volunteer  force  who  began  the  war  as  regimental  quartermas- 
ters, and  since  then  have  passed  successively  up,  through  bri- 
gade, division,  corps,  and  army,  to  Department  Head-quarters, 
and  have  maintained  themselves  at  least  creditably  everywhere ; 
while  we  know  at  least  two  regular  officers  of 'several  years 
standing  who  b^an  the  war  at  Army  Head-quarters,  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  but  who  have  since  dropped  down  succes- 
sively, through  all  the  intermediate  grades,  until  now  the  Chief 
Quartermasters  of  their  departments  would  not  intrust  either 
of  them  with  even  a  petty  post  or  brigade.  But  the  facts  as  to 
much  carelessness  in'  the  past,  in  the  appointment  of  quarter- 
masters, nevertheless  are  as  we  have  above  stated  them  to  be, 
and  Congress  fairly  surpassed  itself  last  summer  when  it  passed 
an  act  providing  for  an  Examining  Board  for  all  officers  of  the 
various  Staff  Departments,  now  in  the  service.  This  law  is 
^ood,  as  it  now  stands,  and  we  thus  heartilv  commend  it.  But. 
in  our  judgment,  it  should  go  a  step  farther,  and  prohibit  all 
staff  appointments,  no  matter  on  wnose  recommendations,  ex- 
cept after  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to  character  and  quali- 
fications, first  had  before  a  board  of  competent  officers. 

We  think  Congress  would  do  this  thing  if  it  would  divest  it- 
self somewhat  of  politics,  and  look  just  a  little  into  the  heavy 
responsibilities,  both  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  that  are  liable 
to  devolve  any  moment  upon  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment. Their  direct  rnoney  responsibility  alone,  in  manv 
instances  we  could  name,  amounts  frequently  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars monthly  ;  while  their  jn^aperty  responsibility,  in  the  way  of 
equipage,  clothing,*  forage,  animals,  <fcc.,  pretty  much  always 
runs  up  into  almost  the  incalculable.  All  this  alone,  mark  you, 
apart  from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  sustaining  or  ruining  an 
army,  according  as  the  Quartermaster's  Department  bears  itself 
well  or  ill.  Now,  in  civil  life,  we  all  know,  such  grave  respon- 
sibilities, such  "  heavy  lobs  of  work,''  to  be  a  little  Carlylean, 
would  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of  approved  ability  and  un- 
sullied character.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  rule  hold 
equally  good,  or  rather,  more  so,  in  military  life  1  Not  that  we 
think  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  any  worse 
than  other  armj'  officers,  nor  nearly  so  bad  as  men  in  civil  life, 
of  equal  standing,  intrusted  with  the  same  opportunities  for 
"  bribery  and  corruption!"  But,  we  submit  that,  at  this  stage 
of  the  war  at  least,  when  good  men  to  choose  from  are  plentiml 
as  blackberries  in  August,  no  man  should  be  appointea  an  as- 
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sistant  quartermaster,  no  matter  what  the  inflnence  of  himself 
or  friends,  nnless  he  can  show  a  repatation,  like  Csesar^s  wyfe, 
*' above  suspicion,"  and  has  been  amply  tested  as  to  his  capacity, 
either  as  a  regimental  quartermaster  in  the  field,  or  as  leading 
clerk  at  some  important,  post  or  d^p6t.  Many  of  these  last, 
from  their  varied  and  wide  experience  in  the  heaviest  of  Gov- 
ernment transactions,  possess  splendid  qualifications  for  ma- 
king d^pot  officers ;  ana  the  department  could  not  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  to  recruit  its  d^p6t  officers,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
from  this  ready  source.  We  know  many  chief  clerks,  faithful 
and  able  men,  to  whom  their  officers  owe  almost  all  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  as  quartermasters,  and  who  are  the  best  of  as- 
sistant quartennasters  to-day  in  all  but  the  name,  '^  ready 
made"  to  its  hands,  if  the  Governmeilt  were  only  shrewd 
enough  to  issue  theui  commissions*  In  every  thin^  but  commis- 
sions, they  are  de facto  quartermasters  to-day,  and  of  themselves 
pretty  much  "  run  the  machines"  of  the  officers  they  are  serving 
with,  except  the  mere  mechanical  signing  of  papers.  K  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Congress  do  not  know  tnis,  we  think  ^^  the  time 
has  come"  for  ouietly  telling  them  of  it ;  and  we  know  that 
Meigs  and  the  Tnird  Auditor  would  thank  them  ten  thousand 
times  a  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  if,  in  making  their  fu- 
ture appointments,  they  would  both  only  "  govern  themselves 
accordingly."  A  quartermaster  manufactured  from  either  of 
the  classes  above  indicated  would  be  iron-clad  to  begin  with, 
well  posted  in  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  the  most' 
complex  department  of  the  Government,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  not  to  say  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  would  be  worth 
at  least  a  brigade  of  new  appointees,  fresh  from  the  wards  of 
New  York  or  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

In  the  matter  oi  rank^  concerning  which  the  department  had 
hitherto  been  badly  ofi^.  Congress  last  summer  did  something, 
and  will  probably  do  more,  when  it  fairly  wakes  up.  It  did 
the  right  thing,  when  it  constituted  Bureaus  in  the  Quartcr- 
master-Generars  office,  thus  dividing  and  distributing  the  work, 
that  no  one  human  brain  could  possibly  digest  and  dispose  of 
promptly;  and  the  good  results  arc  already  apparent  in  greater 
system  and  much  quicker  work  there.  It  also  was  a  wise  tiling 
to  create  inspectors  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  though  it  should 
have  at  least  double  the  number,  and  also  to  give  increased 
rank  to  officers  charged  with  the  care  of  divisions  in  the  field, 
important  d^pdts,  armies,  or  departments.  It  had  already,  some 
two  years  before  created  sumcient  rank  for  chief  quarter- 
masters of  army  corps.  But  it  should  also  now  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  provide  additional  rank  for  all  officers  serving  at 
important  d^{)6ts,  as  well  as  the  chief  -quartermasters  thereof^ 
and  the  department  will  never  rest  content  mitil  this  simple 
measure  of  justice  is  done.    As  it  is  now,  subordinate  officers 
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at  the  largest  d6p6t8,  thoagb  charged  in  frequent  instances  with 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  millions  of  dollars,  of  both  money 
and  property,  are  only  entitled  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  for 
the  absolutely  priceless  services  thus  rendered,  they  receive  from 
the  Government  the  petty  pay  and  allowances  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($125.50)  per  month, 
tax  off — leasj  by  at  least  one-fourth,  than  they  are  allowed 
and  usually  compelled  to  pay  their  chief  clerks  and  cashiers, 
neither  of  whom,  of  course,  has  any  direct  responsibility  what- 
ever. Now  all  right-minded  men  will  allow  that  this  is  simply 
infamous;  and  Congress,  we  submit, Tnz^^  set  the  matter  right 
without  unseemly  delay.  Otherwise  the  Government  will  soon 
lose  many  of  its  best  and  worthiest  officers,  who  are  too  proud 
to  steal,  and  yet  who  will  not  consent  much  longer  to  starve. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  lost  several  that  we  coula  name,  who 
have  quit  the  service  in  disgust,  while  serving  at  important 
posts  or  dep6ts,  because  of  their  humiliating  rank  and  pay,  bo 
meanly  disproportioned  in  all  respects  to  the  labor  and  respon- 
aibility  exacted  at  their  hands. 

In  this  connection,  while  treating  of  rank^  we  must  not  for- 
get to  notice  that  the  rank  created  by  this  recent  legislation, 
above  referred  to,  is,  however,  only  temporary  rank,  and,  as 
9uchj  liable  to  lapse  with  change  of  position.  Nevertheless, 
even  with  this  proviso,  it  is  a  real  step  in  the  right  direction, 
because  of  its  future  promise;  for  time  will  no  doubt  bring 
Vith  it  further  legislation,  to  make  absolute  the  rank  thus  con- 
ferred. It  is  a  proverb,  that  "  great  bodies  move  slowly,"  and 
so  ^^  great"  a  body  as  our  modem  Congress,  must  be  given 
ample  time  for  cogitation  and  reflection,  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  see  what  is  just  and  right,  where  increase  of  rank  or 
pay  to  officers  is  involved.  No  further  action  by  Congress  in 
the  premises  would  be  simply  illogical,  and,  without  additional 
legislation,  its  action  already  had  would  be  the  merest  of 
mockeries  and  the  crudest  of  shams.  Because,  from  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  no  officer  can  hold  rank  in 
the  army,  and  be  afterwards  deprived  of  it,  without  being  in  a 
measure  disgraced,  no  matter  wnat  his  personal  merit ;  and  it 
is  as  cruel  and  unjust  to  expect  a  chief  quartermaster,  or  an 
inspector  with  the  rank  jof  colonel,  to  relapse  to  his  captaincy 
again,  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  by  the  whim  of  a  new 
commanding  or  quartermaster  general,  or  the  decrease  of  his 
d6p6t,  or  the  dissolution  of  his  command,  he  falls  to  a  division 
or  a  brigade  again,  as  it  would  be  for  a  brigadier-general  to 
relapse  to  a  colonelcy,  when  his  commanding  general  prefers 
some  other  brigadier,  or,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  his  original 
brigade  becomes  depleted  to  the  ordinary  aggregate  of  a  march- 
ing regiment.  RauK,  if  any  thing,  and  in  the  army  it  is  every 
thing,  must  be  fixed  and  absolute.    You  may  adopt,  but  can- 
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not  possibly  maintain  any  other  rnle.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Barns  to  say : 

"  Rank  is  but  the  guinea^s  stamp, 
A  man^s  a  man  for  a*  that  1" 

But  it  is  not  true  in  array  life,  and  in  the  very  natnre  of  things 
cannot  be.  A  brigadier  may  be  an  ignoramus,  and  in  many 
cases  is,'  but  he  is  a  brigadier  still,  and  all  officers  of  inferior 
rank,  no  matter  what  tneir  parts,  must  yield  in  every  tiling 
to  the  glitter  of  his  stars.  "  A  man,"  in  the  army,  is  not  "  a 
man,"  is  simply  nothing  without  rank ;  and  thereibre,  if  you 
give  it  to  him  once,  you  cannot  reduce  him  without  inflicting 
the  keenest  of  cruelties.  The  remedy  is  plain :  and  that  is,  give 
to  every  officer  the  rank  he  seems  fairly  entitled  to ;  and  if  he 
proves  incompetent,  or  you  have  no  further  use  for  him,  no 
matter  what  his  position,  whetlier  chief  quartermaster  or 
major-general,  muster  him  out,  or  dismiss  him  incontinently. 
But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  common  justice, 
do  not  reduce  him,  if  you  intend  him  to  continue  on  in  the 
service ;  for  you  cannot  reduce  an  officer,  no  matter  what  his 
grade,  without  fixing  upon  him  a  seeming  stigma,  that  will 
goad,  and  harass,  and  annoy,  if  not — in  the  end — for  all  army 
purposes,  ruin  him  forever.  Better  by  far,  a  thousand  times, 
return  him  to  civil  life  at  once,  and  let  him  begin  anew. 

We  make  these  remarks  thus  earnestly,  because  we  happen 
to  know  several  excellent  officers  already  who  have  been  deeply 
injured  for  life  by  the  working  of  this  anomalous  rank,  without 
fciult  or  cause  on  their  part,  in  any  wav,  but  solely  from  the 
accident  of  an  accident,  so  to  speak,  such  as  a  change  of  com* 
manding  generals,  or  the  dissolution  of  tlie  conmiand;  and 
therefore  we  think  the  law  referred  to  calls  for  speedy  correc- 
tion in  the  features  indicated.  But  we  have  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  the  justice  of  Congress,  to  set  this  anomaly  all  right 
ultimately,  and  that  rieht  soon,  and  cannot  believe  we  are 

foing  to  be  disappointed.  Meanwhile,  let  the  Quartermaster's 
)epartment  thank  our  Solons  for  even  this  ''half  a  loaf," 
which  is  evidently  better  than  no  bread  at  all.  when  a  man  is 
actually  starving ;  especially,  if  it  be  but  the^rsl/ruiis  of  better 
things  to  come. 

We  have  thus  run  hastily  through  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, distributing  praise  or  censure,  as  we  judged  it  due, 
and  now  conclude.  There  are  several  other  topics  we  would 
like  to  discuss,  especially  the  subject  of  United  States  Military 
Telegraphs  and  Kailroads,  but  have  no  time  for  them  now. 
Our  work,  we  know,  has  been  done  inadequately,  and  very 
imperfectly ;  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  in  the  press 
of  daily  duty,  and  are  wholly  satisfied,  if,  by  any  thing  we  have 
aaid,  the  reader  has  l)een  brought  to  a  juster  and  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  mere  Bureau  work. 
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MILITAEY  SURRENDERS  AND  PAROLES. 

We  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  subject  of  mih'tary 
surrenders  and  paroles,  in  their  relations  to  the  laws,  military 
regulations  and  orders  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  rules 
and  usages  established  by  International  Laws  and  tlie  Laws  of 
War. 

I.    8UBBETn>£RS. 

Military  surrenders  are  of  two  kinds :  tliose  which  are  the 
immediate  result  of  force,  and  made  unconditionally,  and  those 
which  are  upon  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Publicists  apply  the  term  capitulation  to  the  formal  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  a  commanding  officer  for  the  surrender, 
on  certain  specified  conditions,  of  an  army,  a  fortress,  a  town, 
or  a  district  of  country ;  and  they  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
authority  to  make  such  agreements  falk  within  the  implied 
powers  of  such  chief  commander.  This  is  true,  inasmucn  as 
regards  the  captor,  and  the  forces,  places,  and  things,  of  which 
he  actually  possesses  himself  under  the  conditions  of  such 
capitulations.  They  are  to  him  legal  captures^  not  by  virtue 
of  the  capitulation,  but  by  virtue  of  actual  military  possession. 
The  title  to  military  captures  of  this  kind  does  not  depend 
upon  the  mode  or  means  of  getting  possession  of  them,  whether 
by  force  of  anns,  by  surprise,  or  by  surrender,  but  rather  to  the 
actual  possession  itself. 

But  this  supposed  or  implied  power  of  the  commander  who 
capitulates,  binds  his  own  government  and  those  whom  he 
agrees  to  surrender  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  If  he  has 
exceeded  the  powers  actually  conferred  upon  him,  or  acted  in 
violation  of  the  instructions  given  him,  or  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  his  government  and  service,  he  may  be  punished, 
and  his  acts  disavowed.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
if  his  government  takes  advantage  of,  or  willingly  profits  by, 
any  one  part  of  the  agreement,  it  is  bound  by  tlie  whole  instru- 
ment, and  must  execute  all  the  other  parts.  But  even  where 
the  capitulation  is  within  the  usually  implied  powers  of  the 
commander,  if  the  orders  or  instructions  ofhis  government,  not 
to  agree  upon  certain  specified  conditions,  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  captor  before  the  surrender,  he  cannot  claim 
the  performance  of  these  conditions  froni  the  opposing  belli- 
gerents, nor  can  the  captured  claim  the  benefit  of  stipulations 
which  he  knew  the  captor  had  no  authority,  express  or  implied, 
to  grant. 

&  regard  to  the  persons  immediately  affected  by  the  capitu- 
Jatipn,  they  are,  in  general,  at  liberty  either  to  accept  or  to 
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reject  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  for  no  commander  liaB  a 
right  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  those  under  him.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  general  commanding  a  district  of  country 
enters  into  a  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  his  own  imme- 
diate post,  and  also  of  other  posts  within  the  same  district 
under  the  direct  comtnand  of  his  subordinate  officers,  they  being 
permitted  to  retain  their  arms,  baggage,  &o.,  and  to  march  out 
**with  all  the  honors  of  war,"  but  not  again  to  bear  arms 
against  the  captor  till  duly  exchanged,  &c.,  &c  The  com- 
mander of  the  subordinate  and  detaclied  post  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  accept  these  conditions.  He  is  at  periect  liberty  to 
repudiate  the  capitulation  of  his  superior,  and  to  refuse  to  sur- 
render his  post  ^y  doing  so,  he  subjects  himself  to  no  punish- 
ment, to  no  pains  or  penalties,  but  simply  to  the  ordinary 
chances  of  war  and  siege.  But,  in  refusing  to  surrender  under 
the  capitulation,  he  deprives  himself  and  his  command  of  all 
the  benefits  of  that  capitulation,  and  cannot  claim  its  conditions 
in  favor  of  himself  or  his  command.  His  final  surrender  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  a£fair,  having  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
previous  capitulation  which  he  has  repudiated  or  refused  to 
accept. 

By  the  Roman  law,  whosoever  surrendered  a  fort,  castle, 
garrison,  or  place  committed  to  his  trust,  incuiTcd  capital 
punishment ;  *'  which,  nevertheless,"  says  Bruce,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  taken  with  this  limitation,  that  he  is  not  thereto 
pressed  by  extreme  and  invincible  necessity.  For,  in  that  case 
(as  when  provisions  fail,  or  such  breaches  are  made  in  the  forti- 
fications as  threaten  a  sudden  storm,  &c.),  it  is  surely  far  better 
service  to  a  prince  or  state  to  yield  a  little  to  necessity,  and 
reserve  their  persons  to  serve  more  successfully  at  another  time, 
than  to  madly  run  the  risk  of  utter  excision,  by  the  conquering 
swords  of  an  enraged  enemy." 

The  English  law  under  Queen  Elizabeth  on  this  subject  was, 
"That  whosoever  shall  surrender  any  Town  or  Fortification, 
which  they  are  commanded  to  defend,  or  speak  Words,  or  make 
a  Shew  towards  a  Surrender,  or  dispute  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
rison, they  shall  dy  for  it."  "But,"  says  Bruce,  "all  this  is  to  be 
understood  with  the  above  exception  of  extreme  necessity.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  those  gallant  men  who  sustained  a  three 
years  and  a  halPs  siege  of  Ostend,  were  after  the  surrender, 
upon  very  honorable  terms,  received  by  that  great  Captain, 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  not  as  vanquished,  but  as  men 
wearied  with  repeated  victories." 

The  authority  of  a  general  in  actual  campaign,  or  on  the 
tattle-field,  to  enter  into  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of  the 
several  portions  of  his  command,  is  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  a  governor  of  a  town  or  fortress,  or  of  a  commander  of 
a  distant  and  isolaccd  district  of  country.     Here  there  are  no 
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supposed  or  implied  powers ;  all  the  anthority  he  can  exercise 
is  direct,  immediate/ and  limited.  Unlike  the  case  of  invest- 
ment and  siege,  with  a  threatened  bombardment  or  assault,  he 
cannot  command  the  surrender  either  of  his  officers  or  of  is 
troops  without  their  consent.  A  general  who  surrenders  or  his 
taken  prisoner  has  no  right  to  control  the  c'onduct  of  those  who 
do  not  surrender  and  are  not  taken  prisoners.  He  can  merely 
negotiate  terms  for  those  who  actually  surrender  or  are  taken 
prisoners  with  him.  Others  may  accept  or  reject  these  terms 
as  they  deem  proper. 

In  the  campaign  of  1756,  the  Prussian  general,  Finck,  was 
surrounded  at  Maxen,  and  capitulated  for  the  surrender  of  him- 
self and  his  entire  army.  His  cavalry  had  forced  a  passage, 
but  as  it  was  included  in  the  capitulation,  it  returned  and  laid 
down  its  arms.  General  Finck  was  subsequently  tried  for  making 
this  capitulation,  found  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  deprived  of  all  his  military  dignities,  and  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

Napoleon's  remarks  on  this  aflfair,  in  Chapter  V.  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  are  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  should  be  read  again  and  again  by  every 
military  student.  We  make  some  extracts  fix)m  these  Com- 
mentaries : — 

"A  question  of  the  utmost  importance  arises  here.  Do  the  laws  and  prindides 
of  war  authorize  a  general  to  order  his  soldiers  to  laj  down  their  arms  and  jield 
to  their  enemies,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  corps  prisoners  of  war?  There  can  be 
no  such  doubt  with  respect  to  the  garrison  of  a  fortified  place;  but  the  goyemor 
of  a  place  is  in  a  peculiar  sitiiation.  The  laws  of  all  nations  authorize  him  to  lay 
down  arms  when  his  provisions  fail,  when  the  defences  of  the  place  are  demol- 
ishedf  and  when  he  has  sustained  several  assaidts.  In  fact,  a  fortified  place  is  a 
military  machine  which  forms  a  whole,  has  peculiar  functions,  and  a  prescribed, 
definite,  and  known  destination.  A  small  number  of  men,  protected  by  tliis  fortifi- 
cation, defend  themselves,  stop  the  enemy,  and  preserve  tiie  deposit  intrusted  to 
them  against  the  attacks  of  a  great  number  of  men ;  but  when  these  fortifications 
are  destroyed,  and  no  longer  aflford  protection  to  the  garrison,  it  is  just  and  reason- 
able to  authorize  the  commandant  to  do  what  he  judges  most  for  the  interest  of 
his  troops." 

•  *  •  *  *    ^      *  •  «  * 

"  In  proof  that  tho  laws  and  practice  of  all  nations  have  specially  authorized 
commandants  of  fortified  places  to  surrender  their  arms  on  conditions  stipulated 
for  their  benefit,  and  that  they  have  never  authorized  any  general  to  onler  hit 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  any  other  case,  it  may  be  advanced  that  no  prince, 
no  republic,  no  military  law,  has  ever  authdrized  them  to  do  sa  The  sovereign 
or  the  nation  prescribes  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  inferior  officer,  obedience 
towards  their  general  and  their  superiors  for  all  purposes  conducive  to  the  interest 
or  the  honor  of  the  service.  When  the  soldier  receives  his  arms,  he  takes  the 
military  oath  to  defend  them  till  death.  A  general  has  received  orders  and  in- 
structions to  employ  his  troops  in  the  defence  of  his  country;  how,  then,  can  he 
be  empowered  to  order  his  soldiers  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  chains? 

'*  There  is  seldom  a  battle  in  which  some  companies  of  light  infantry  or  erena- 
diers,  and  frequently  whole  battalions,  are  not  for  a  short  time  surrounded  in 
houses,  cemeteries,  or  woods.  Any  captain  or  Ueutenant  colonel  who  should  enter 
into  a  capitulation  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  he  was  surrounded,  would 
betray  his  prince,  and  forfeit  his  honor.  There  have  been  few  battles  in  which 
the  conduct  of  men  in  analogous  situations  has  not  decided  the  victory.  Now  a 
lieutenant-general  is  to  an  army  what  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  to  a  division.    Capitu- 
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Utions  made  bj  corps  which  are  surrounded,  either  during  a  battle  or  an  active 
campaign,  are  contracts  of  which  all  the  advantageovis  clauses  are  in  favor  of  the 
parties  making  thenif  and  all  the  burdensome  clauses  attach  to  the  prince,  and  to 
the  other  soldiers  of  the  army.  To  fly  from  danger  in  order  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  oQo'rt  comrades  more  perilous,  is  evidently  a  piece  of  cowardice.  Should 
a  soldier  say  to  a  conmiander  of  cavalry,  *  There  is  my  musket,  let  me  go  home 
to  my  village,'  be  would  be  deserting  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  laws 
would  condemn  him  to  death.  But  what  difrerenoe  is  there  between  his  eonduct 
and  that  of  the  general  commanding  a  division,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  battalion, 
or  the  captain,  who  says.  '  Let  me  go  home,  or  receive  me  in  your  country,  and  I 
wUl  surrender  my  arms  ?*  There  is  but  one  honorable  way  of  being  made  pris- 
oner, which  is,  to  be  taken  alooe,  with  arms  in  one's  hands,  when  one  can  no 
longer  use  them.  It  was  thus  that  King  John,  Francis  I.,  and  many  other  brave 
men  of  all  nations,  were  taken.  In  this  manner  of  surrendering  there  is  no  bar- 
gain, uor  can  there  be  any,  consistently  with  honor;  life  only  is  accepted,  because 
the  party  has  no  power  to  take  that  of  his  enemy,  who  spares  him  on  condition 
of  similar  lenity,  because  such  is  the  tenor  of  the  law  of  nations. 

**  The  danger  of  allowing  officers  and  generals  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  a  pri- 
vate capitulation,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  the  garrison  of  a  fortress,  is 
incontestable.  It  destroys  the  military  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  weakens  its  sense 
of  honor,  to  open  this  door  to  cowardice  and  timidity,  or  even  to  the  errors  of  the 
brave.  If  miUtary  laws  decreed  corporal  and  infamous  punishment  against  all 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  laying  down  their  arms  by  virtue  of  a  capitulation, 
this  expedient  for  extricating  themselves  from  a  perilous  situation  would  never 
occur  to  the  soldiers*  minds;  they  would  have  no  resource  but  their  valor  and 
perseverance;  and  what  prodigies  have  they  not  performed?"        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**But  what  should  a  general  do,  when  surrounded  by  superior  numbers?  We 
can  give  no  other  answer  thim  that  of  old  Horace.  In  extraordinary  situations, 
extraordinary  resolutions  are  necessary;  the  more  obsthiate  the  resistance  made, 
the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  being  relieved,  or  of  forcing  a  passage.  How 
many  things,  which  at  first  appeared  impossible,  have  been  performed  by  resolute 
men,  with  no  other  resource  than  death  I  The  more  resistance  you  make,  the  more 
of  the  enemy  you  will  kill,  and  the  fewer  men  he  will  have  to  attack  the  other 
corps  of  the  army.  This  question  does  not  appear  to  us  capable  of  any  other 
Bcdution,  without  destroying  the  military  spirit  of  a  pation,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
greatest  calamities. 

"  Ought  the  laws  to  authorize  a  general,  who  is  surrounded  by  very  superior 
forces,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  army  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  has  sus- 
tained an  obstinate  conflict,  to  disperse  his  army  by  night,  intrusting  every  indi- 
vidual with  the  care  of  his  own  safety,  and  fixing  a  rallying  point  more  or  less 
distant?  This  question  may  be  doubtful,  but  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  a 
general  who  should  take  such  a  measure,  in  a  desperate  situation,  would  save 
three-fourths  of  his  men,  he  would  save  himself  from  the  dishonor  of  surrender* 
ing  his  arms  and  colors  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  stipulating  advantages  for 
individuals,  to  the  detriment  of  the  army  and  the  country. 

**  In  the  capitulation  of  Maxen  there  was  a  very  singular  circumstance.  General 
Wunsch,  with  the  cavalry,  had  opened  himself  a  passage  at  daybreak.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  he  should  return  to  the  camp  and  lay 
down  his  arms.  This  general  had  the  simplicity  to  obey  the  order  given  him  by 
General  Fmck;  this  was  a  misconception  of  military  obecUence.  A  general  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy  has  no  right  to  give  orders,  and  those  who  obey  him  are 
criminal  And  here  one  cannot  but  observe  that,  since  Wunsch  had  made  his  way 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  the  infantry  might  also  have  penetrated ;  for,  in  a 
mountainous  country  like  Maxen,  it  was  more  easy  for  the  inffmtry  to  escape  by 
night  than  the  cavalry. 

*'  The  Romans  disavowed  the  capitulation  made  with  the  Samnites,  and  refused 
to  exchange  or  ransom  the  prisoners.  All  that  is  gjeat  was  instinctive  with  them ; 
nor  was  it  without  reason  that  they  conquered  tie  world." 

Tho  principles  enunciated  in  the  foregoing  extracts  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Napoleon  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  own  generals.     He  did  not  judge  them  by  the  vie- 
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tories  which  they  won,  but  by  the  measures  which  they  adopted 
to  secure  victory.  This  was  right,  for  success  in  war,  as  in  any 
other  profession,  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
chief  who  directs  it  The  standing  of  a  lawyer  is  not  determined 
by  his  success  in  any  particular  case,  nor,  indeed,  by  the  num- 
ber of  decisions  in  his  favor,  but  by  the  skill  and  ability  which 
he  displays  in  the  conduct  of  his  causes.  Thus,  Soult  and  Mas- 
sena,  although  not  successful  generals  when  intrusted  with  sepa- 
rate commands,  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  their  chief,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  they  would  always  adopt  the  very  best  meas- 
ures of  which  the  circumstances  admitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ney  and  Murat,  though  more  successful  in  the  field,  often  com- 
mitted the  most  serious  military  errors.  But  while  thus  consid- 
erate towards  those  who  failed  of  success  in  spite  of  human 
agencies,  he  was  exceedingly  severe  towards  those  who,  in  his 
opinion,  unnecessarily  surrendered  an  army  or  a  place. 

One  of  the  most  important  capitulations  made  during  his  wars 
was  that  of  Genoa,  by  Massena,  in  1800.  Although  premature 
and  unfortunate,  as  subsequent  events  prdved,  Massena  was  not 
blamed  for  making  it,  but  was  fully  justified  by  his  chief.  Not 
so  with  Dupont's  capitulation  of  Baylen,  in  1808.  He  was  not 
only  censured  by  Napoleon,  but  tried  and  condemned  by  a  high 
court  of  honor.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  he  not  only  capitu- 
lated for  the  troops  under  his  immediate  direction,  but  for  others 
which  could  reaaily  have  escaped  {vide  *'  Jomi'ai's  Life  of  Na- 

Soleon,"  "  Napier's  Peninsular  War,"  **  Thiers's  Consulate  and 
Impire"). 

A  capitulation  includes  all  property  and  persons  in  the  fort 
or  place  surrendered  not  expressly  excepted  oy  its  terms ;  and  a 
commander  who  destroys  military  stores  or  other  property,  or 
clandestinely  sends  away  important  personages,  after  entering 
into  such  agreement,  not  only  forfeits  all  its  benefits,  but  subjects 
himself  to  severe  punishment  for  his  perfidy.  So,  after  a  capitu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  troops  in  garrison  or  the  field,  any 
officer  who  destroys  his  insignia  of  rank  deprives  himself  of  all 
the  privileges  of  that  rank,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  private  sol- 
dier. All  individual  violations  of  the  conditions,  expressed  or 
implied,  of  a  capitulation,  may  be  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of 
all  its  benefits,  or  otherwise  more  severely,  at  tlie  discretion  of 
the  captor.  Such  conduct  not  only  deprives  the  victor  of  rights 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  but  is,  in  itself,  dishon- 
orable. 

n. — PAEOLES. 

We  will  next  consider  the  subject  of  Military  Paroles,  as  im- 
mediately connected  with  military  surrenders  and  capitulations. 

Sometimes,  prisoners  of  war,  after  surrender  or  capture,  arc 
permitted  to  resume  their  liberty  and  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
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try,  upon  tlie  condition  or  pledge  that  they  will  not  again  take 
up  arms  against  their  captors,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged.  Such 
pledges  are  called  military  paroles  ;  and  when  agreements  of 
this  Kind  are  made  within  the  limits  of  the  actual  or  implied 
powei*8  of  the  parties  making  them,  they  are  obligatory  upon 
such  parties  and  upon  the  states  to  which  they  belong.  Never- 
theless, there  are  certain  limits  to  the  conditions  which  the  captor 
may  impose  on  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  stipu- 
lations or  pledges  which  an  officer  is  authorized  to  enter  into, 
either  for  liimself  or  for  his  troops.  For  example,  no  prisoner 
of  war  can  enter  into  engagements  inconsistent  with  his  charac- 
ter and  duties  as  a  citizen  or  subject  of  his  state,  or  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  his  government,  or  of  the  orders  of  his  military 
superiors.  Moreover,  where  such  laws  and  orders,  or  the  usages 
of  the  particular  war,  authorize  him  in  general  terms  to  give  his 
parole,  he  can  only  bind  himself  not  to  bear  arms  against  his 
captors  for  a  limited  period,  or  until  he  is  exchanged  ;  ne  cannot 
pledge  his  parole  that  he  will  never  bear  arms  against  such  cap- 
tors, or  that  he  will  not  bear  arms  against  any  other  enemy  of 
his  own  government,  not  at  the  time  an  ally  of  his  captors.  All 
such  agreements  have  reference  only  to  the  existing  enemy,  to 
his  allies,  and  to  the  existing  war ;  they  cannot  include  future 
belligerents  or  future  wars. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  b^  writers  on  international  law  that 
there  is  an  "  implied  power  in  commanders  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions of  capitulations  and  paroles,"  it  is  meant  that  such  powers 
are  implied  in  the  particular  individual,  where  his  own  govern- 
ment permits,  or  does  not  forbid,  tlie  giving  of  such  paroles,  and 
has  not  specified  by  cartel,  law,  or  order,  when  and  by  whom 
they  may  bfe  given,  and  what  must  be  their  purport  and  limits. 
Cartels  in  regard  to  paroles  are  special  agreements  or  contracts 
between  the  belligerent  states,  and,  quo  ad  hoCy  supersede  any 
rules  or  usages  established  by  international  law.  So,  any 
law  or  published  order  of  one  party,  prohibiting  or  limiting  the 
exercise  of  any  particular  authority  by  its  officers,  is  a  sufficient 
notice  to  the  other  belligerent  that  he  cannot  imply  the  existence 
of  any  power  so  prohibited.  And  should  this  other  belligerent 
release  his  prisoners  on  such  prohibited  paroles,  he  can  neither 
demand  the  execution  of  stipulations  thus  illegally  entered  into, 
nor  the  return  of  the  prisoners.  He  can  claim  no  advantages 
from  his  own  wrong. 

It  is  also  proper  to  reniark  in  this  place,  that  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  paroles  not  to  bear  arms  or  engage  in  military  ser- 
vice until  duly  exchanged,  is  a  practice  of  very  recent  origin, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  positive  law  of  nations.  It  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  in  European  wars,  and  even  where  adopted, 
its  application  has  been  usually  limited  to  special  cases  provided 
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for  by  special  agreements.  No  state  is,  therefore,  bound  to  per- 
mit its  subjects  to  stipulate  any  such  conditions  for  their  release 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Kevertheless,  the  practice  is  sufficiently 
established  to  justify  one  belligerent  to  infer  its  adoption  by  the 
other,  if,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  averment,  the  acts  of  the 
latter  imply  such  adoption.  Thus,  if,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
war,  prisoners  who  have  been  released  on  such  parole,  are  re- 
ceivea  and'  exchanged  without  protest  or  objection,  the  party 
receiving  the  paroles  is  justified  in  implying  the  authority  to 
pledge  tnem,  until  duly  notified  to  the  contrary.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  many 
Mexican  prisoners  of  war  were  paroled  and  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  ;  and  such  paroled  prisoners  on  both  sides  were 
afterwards  exchanged  without  protest  or  objection  in  regard  to 
the  paroles.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  attempted  to  force  their  paroled  and  unexchanged 
Erisoners  to  re-enter  the  ranks  and  fight.  Accordingly,  General 
cott  announced  his  intention  to  hang  every  one  who  should  be 
retaken  after  thus  violating  his  parole  of  honor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  of  rebellion,  paroles  were 
given  and  received  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  paroled  parties 
effecting  their  own  individual  exchange ;  but  the  practice  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  either  belligerent.  On  the  22d  of 
July,  1862,  a  general  cartel  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  prisoners  of  war  should,  for  purpose  of  exchange, 
be  delivered  on  parole  at  certain  specified  points.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  this  cartel  what  particular  interpretation  should  be 
given  to  such  2>ar<7^,  and  what  such  paroled  prisoners,  prior  to 
exchange,  rai^it  and  might  not  do.  This  special  airreement, 
so  far  as  it  was  applicable,  necessarily  superseded  all  general 
usages  and  all  implied  authority  of  commander^  and  their 
captured  commands.  Nevertheless,  some  rebel  officers  con- 
tinued to  demand  and  receive  paroles  to  render  no  service  to  the 
United  States  till  duly  exchanged,  of  the  sick  in  our  hospitals 
whenever  they  fell  into  their  hands,  and  of  stragglers  and  detach- 
ments  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  ever  reducing  such  pre- 
tended prisoners  to  actual  possession.  Citizens  were  picked  up, 
paroled,  and  immediately  released,  in  the  same  manner.  The 
enemy  evidently  intended,  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  to  gain 
the  double  advantage  of  avoiding  the  guardmg,  transportation, 
and  subsistence  of  prisoners  to  the  appointed  place  of  delivery, 
and  of  inducing  our  men  to  voluntarily  surrenoer  and  be  paroled 
on  the  field,  so  that,  by  returning  to  our  camps  under  parole, 
they  would  avoid  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  the  dangers  of  the 
battle,  and  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  rebel  prisons.  This 
proceeding  was  not  only  illegal,  but  amounted  to  an  inducement 
to  our  men  to  desert  the  ranks  on  the  battle-field,  in  order  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy.    So  great  had  the  abuse  become,  that 
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in  the  latter  part  of  that  campai^,  whole  companies  and  regi- 
ments, at  the  second  battles  of  Bull  Run,  straggled  from  the  lines 
and  were  paroled  by  the  rebels.  It  is  true  that  this  was  due  in 
part  to  disaffected  officers,  who,  for  political  purnoses,  desired 
to  see  General  Pope  defeated  and  removed  from  the  commaad. 
Notice  was  afterwards  given  to  the  rebel  authorities  that  no 

J)aroles  given  by  either  party,  not  in  compliance  with  the  stipu- 
ations  of  the  cartel,  would  be  recognized  or  enforced ;  and 
orders  were  issued  declaring  such  paroles  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  that  those  giving  them  should  be  immediately  returned  to 
duty.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  was  found  so  advantageous  to 
the  enemy,  and  so  convenient  to  our  officers  and  men  who 
wished  to  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  the  dangers  of  battle  and  the 
horrors  of  rebel  prisons,  that  it  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
notwithstanding  the  most  stringent  orders  against  it. 

We  give  here  a  synopsis  of  the  several  ''  Instructions"  and 
"  Orders,"  in  regard  to  military  paroles,  which  have  been  issued 
by  our  Government  during  the  present  war. 

The  pledging  of  a  military  parole  unauthorized  by  the  com- 
mon laws  and  usages  of  war,  or  forbidden  by  the  prisoner's  own 
f government,  is  a  military  offence,  punishable  under  the  common 
aws  of  war.  While  the  pledging  of  a  military  parole  is  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  individual,  the  capturing  power  is  not  obliged  to 
grant  it,  nor  is  the  government  ot  the  individual  paroled  bound 
to  approve  or  ratify  it.  But  if  such  parole  is  given  with  the 
implied  consent  of  his  government,  that  is,  not  contrary  to  its 
laws  or  orders,  and  in  accordance  with  general  usages,  and  his 

fovernment  disapproves  it,  he  is  bound  to  return  and  surrender 
imself  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  own  government  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  disown  an  engagement  made  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  refuse  his  return  as  a  prisoner.  Where  the  parole 
is  unauthorized  or  unlawful,  the  prisoner  is  not  returned  to  his 
captors,  but  is  punished  or  put  on  duty  witliout  exchange ;  for 
the  prisoner  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  an  invalid  agreement, 
and  the  captor  cannot  enforce  a  condition  which  he  had  no 
right  to  impose. 

Paroling  usually  takes  place  by  the  exchange  of  signed  dupli- 
cates of  a  written  document,  in  which  the  names  and  rank  of 
the  parties  paroled  should  be  correctly  stated.  Any  one  who 
intentionally  mistates  his  rank  forfeits  the  benefit  of  his  parole, 
and  is  liable  to  punishment.  None  but  commissioned  officers 
can  give  paroles  for  themselves  or  their  commands,  and  no 
inferior  onicer  can  give  a  parole  without  the  authority  of  his 
superior,  if  within  reach.  For  the  officer,  the  pledging  of  his 
parole  is  an  individual  act,  and  no  wholesale  paroling  by  an 
officer  for  a  number  of  inferiors  in  rank,  is  permitted  or  valid. 
No  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  can  give  his  parole 
except  through  an  officer.    Indiviaual  paroles  not  given  through 
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an  officer  are  not  only  void,  but  subject  the  individuals  giving 
them  to  be  pun'.shed  as  deserters,  "the  only  admissible  excep- 
tion is  where  individuals,  properly  separated  from  their  com- 
mands, have  suffered  long  conhnement  without  the  possibility 
of  being  paroled  through  an  officer.  Stragglers  who  give  their 
paroles  are  to  be  treated  as  deserters.  No  paroling  on  the  battle- 
field, no  paroling  of  entire  bodies  of  troops  after  a  battle,  and 
no  dismissal  of  a  number  of  prisoners,  with  the  general  declara- 
tion that  they  are  paroled,  is  permitted  or  of  any  value.  An 
officer  who  gives  a  parole  for  himself  or  his  command  on  the 
battle-field  is  deemed  a  deserter,  and  punished  accordingly.  No 
prisoner  of  war  can  be  forced  by  the  hostile  government  to 
pledge  his  parole,  and  any  pledge  or  parole  extorted  by  threats, 
ill-usage,  or  cruelty,  is  not  binding,  nor  are  those  extorted  from 
the  sicK  and  wounded  in  hospitals,  or  on  the  battle-field.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  the  business  of  the  captor  to 
reduce  his  prisoners  to  actual  possession,  and  to  guard  and  take 
care  of  them  ;  and  if,  through  necessity  or  choice,  he  fail  to  do 
this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
return  to  the  service  of  his  government.  He  cannot  avoid  this 
duty  by  giving  an  unauthorized  parole. 

Ihe  foregoing  remarks  on  mihta/ry  paroles  not  to  serve  for  a 
limited  time  or  till  exchanged,  do  not  apply  to  paroles  of  honor 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the 
duty,  of  a  soldier.  Thus,  a  prisoner  of  war  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy  and  held  by  him,  may,  in  order  to  obtain 
exemption  from  close  guard  or  confinement,  pledge  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  escape.  Such  pledges  are 
binding  upon  the  individuals  giving  them  ;  but  they  should  sel- 
dom be  given,  for  it  is  the  duty  oi  a  prisoner  to  escape,  if  able 
to  do  so. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  in  a  cartel,  the  general  mili- 
tary parole  not  to  serve  against  the  paroling  belligerent  till  ex- 
changed does  not  refer  to  internal  service,  such  as  police  or  camp 
duty,  in  municipal  guards,  in  manufactories  and  transports,  on 
railroads,  &c.,  and  even  on  fortifications,  if  not  within  the  gen- 
eral theatre  of  war,  or  to  be  used  against  the  paroling  enemy. 
Persons  under  such  paroles  may  also  serve  in  any  civil  or  diplo- 
matic capacity. 

The  commander  of  an  occupying  or  besieging  army  may  re- 
quire of  the  civil  officers  of  the  enemy,  and  even  of  private  citi- 
zens, such  pledges  or  paroles  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
his  security  ;  and  if  such  persons  fail  to  give  them,  he  may  ar- 
rest, confine,  or  detain  them.  But  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  general  laws  and  usages  of  war  upon  the  non-combatant  in- 
habitants of  a  section  of*  country  passed  over  by  an  invading 
army,  cease  when  the  military  occupation  ceases ;  and  any  pledge 
or  parole  given  by  such  persons,  in  regard  to  future  service,  is 
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nnll  and  of  no  effect.  Thus  a  parole  exacted  of  or  given  by  a 
non-combatant  that  he  will  not  bear  arms  if  he  should  hereafter 
be  enlisted  or  conscripted  into  the  military  service,  cannot  pre- 
vent or  exempt  him  from  the  performance  of  such  service. 

Another  case  not  yet  alluded  to  is,  whether  an  officer  at  sea 
may  lawfallv  pledge  his  parole  not  to  serve  again  till  duly  ex- 
changed, tfy  doin^  so,  he  relieves  the  captor  from  guarding  and 
subsisting  him,  and,  if  placed  on  a  neutral  or  friendly  vessel,  or 
landed  in  neutral  or  friendly  territory,  he  deprives  himself  and 
his  government  of  the  rights  of  recapture.  Our  Government 
has  decided  that  the  capturing  vessel  must  retain  and  guard  its 
prisoners  till  they  are  duly  exchanged  or  landed  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory. If  placed  on  our  own  or  neutral  territory  or  vessels, 
they  are  no  longer  prisoners  of  war,  and  anv  paroles  to  the  con- 
trary will  not  be  recognized  as  binding.  The  r^ulations  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  regard  to  paroles,  are,  therefore,  nearly 
the  same  as  those  for  the  Army.  These,  of  course,  apply  to 
army  officers  captured  in  naval  vessels,  transports,  or  passenger- 
ships.  • 

In  further  illustration  of  the  views  of  our  Government  on  the 
subject  of  paroles,  we  refer  to  the  result  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
ordered  by  the  President,  by  Special  Orders  288,  June  30, 
1863. 

It  appears  that  two  officers,  Major  D.  and  Captain  M.,  were 
captured  just  outside  of  the  lines  of  Washington  by  a  rebel  cav- 
alry raiding  party.  The  captors,  then  on  their  way  to  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Gettysburg,  could  not  conveniently  carry  with  them 
their  prisoners ;  so  they  paroled  them  not  to  serve  till  duly  ex- 
changed, and  sent  them  into  Washington,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  guarding  and  subsisting  them.  The  court  decided 
that  the  paroles,  being  in  violation  of  general  orders,  were  not 
binding,  and  that,  as  the  rebel  authorities  had  been  previously 
notifiea  that  such  paroles  lyould  not  be  recognized,  the  Govern- 
ment was  free  to  place  these  officers  on  duty  without  exchange. 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General  Lee  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  General  Meade  declined  the  offer.  Neverthe- 
less, the  former,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  guarding  them, 
released  many  of  his  prisoners  on  parole,  and  sent  them  into  our 
lines.  Some,  very  properly,  refused  to  give  any  such  parole, 
and  afterwards  escaped.  Those  who  gave  the  unauthorized  pa- 
roles were  returned  to  duty  without  exchange. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing  out  the  general 
laws  of  war  and  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  surrenders  and  paroles,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  our  officers,  both  of  the  regular  Army  and 
volunteers,  seem  to  be  most  lamentably,  if  not  wilfully,  igno- 
rant on  this  subject.  Notwithstanding  repeated  orders  against 
Vol.  IU— 30. 
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the  pledging  of  paroles,  except  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  in 
the  cartely  and  the  retnm  of  tnose  who  take  them  to  duty  with- 
out exchange,  we  frequently  hear  of  the  surrender  of  our  troops 
in  the  fiela  and  of  tneir  release  on  parole  not  to  serve  till  ex- 
changed. As  this  practice  is  so  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  rebels,  and  so  very  demoralizing  to  our  armies,  it  is  sug- 
gested whether  officers,  who  may,  hereafter,  be  guilty  of  so  no- 
torious a  violation  of  orders,  should  not  be  summarily  dismissed. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  thus  pledge  their  paroles  in  order  to 
avoid  the  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  they  would  otherwise 
receive  in  the  Southern  prison-pens  from  their  merciless  and 
savage  captors.  On  the  same  grounds  might  the  commander  of 
a  fortress  justify  his  surrender  without  a  proper  defence,  when 
summoned  with  a  threat  that  he  and  his  garrison  would  be  put 
to  the  sword  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms  I  Ko  officer  is 
justified  in  violating  the  laws  of  his  country  through  fear  that 
the  enemy  may  treat  him  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war.  He  must  do  his  duty,  and  leave  to  his  government  the 
task  of  vindicating  the  outraged  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
humanity. 


THE  THIRD  OF  APRIL,  1865. 

BT  MBS.   LUCT  H.  HOOPIB. 

Bnra  out,  0  bells,  in  gladflome  peab  I 
Wave  forth,  O  flags,  in  bright  amy 

Speak,  cannon,  in  jour  thunder-tones, 
Too  weak  to  tell  our  joj  to-daj  1 

Flash  out,  0  lights,  in  everj  home  I 
Blaze  forth  in  splendor  from  each  spire, 

TOl,  changed  into  a  brighter  daj. 
The  8^  night  dies  in  festal  fire. 

But  from  our  lips  what  words  shall  greet 

This  hope  fulfilled,  deferred  for  jears? 
The  mighty  gladness  of  this  hour 

We  greet  in  silence  and  in  tears- 
Tears  such  as  angels  well  might  shed, 

Seeing  earth  freed  from  sin  and  pain; 
Oh,  he  who  once  has  shed  such  tears. 

Need  never  care  for  smiles  again  1 

Hereafter,  song  and  speech  maj  come. 
But  now  this  gladness  lies  too  deep ; 

0  friends,  forgive,  if  in  this  hour 
We  have  no  worda— we  can  but  weep  I 
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HETTY  MoEWEN. 
AS  moiDBzrr  or  thb  occupation  of  nashyillb. 

BT  LUOT  HAIOLTQV  HObPEB. 

0  HxTTT  UoEwvs,  Hett7  McEwen  I 
What  were  the  angry  rebels  doing, 
That  autumn  day,  in  Nashville  town  7 
They  looked  aloft  with  oath  and  frown, 
And  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  high 
Against  the  blue  of  the  sunny  sky; 
Deep  was  the  oath,  and  dark  the  frown. 
And  loud  the  shout  of  **  Tear  it  down  V* 

For  oyer  Nashyille,  far  and  wide, 
Bebel  banners  the  breeze  defied, 
Staining  heaven  with  crimson  bars ; 
Only  the  one  old  "  Stripes  and  Stars" 
Waved,  where  autumn  leaves  were  strewing, 
Bound  the  home  of  Hetty  McEwen. 

Hetty  McEwen  watched  that  day 
Where  her  son  on  his  death-bed  lay; 
She  heard  the  hoarse  and  angry  cry, — 
The  blood  of  "  '76"  rose  high. 
Out-flashed  her  eye,  her  cheek  grew  warm, 
Uprose  her  aged,  stately  form ; 
From  her  window,  with  steadfast  brow, 
She  looked  upon  tJbe  crowd  below. 

Eyes  all  aflame  with  angry  flro 
Flashed  on  her  in  deflant  ire, 
And  once  more  rose  the  angry  call, 
'*  Tear  down  that  flag,  or  the  house  shall  fall  I" 
Never  a  single  inch  quailed  she, 
Her  answer  rang  out  firm  and  free : 
>  «  Under  the  roof  where  that  flag  flies, 

Now  my  son  on  his  death-bed  lies; 
Bom  where  that  banner  floated  high, 
*Neath  its  folds  he  shall  surely  die. 
Not  for  threats  nor  yet  for  suing 
ShaU  it  fall,"  said  Hetty  McEwen. 

The  loyal  heart  and  steadfast  hand 
Claimed  respect  iVom  the  traitor-band; 
The  fiercest  rebel  quailed  that  day 
Before  that  woman  stem  and  gray. 
They  went  in  silence,  one  by  one, — 
Left  her  there  with  her  dying  son. 
And  left  the  old  fiag  floating  free 
O'er  the  bravest  heart  in  Tennessee, 
To  wave  in  loyal  splendor  there 
Upon  that  treason-tainted  air. 
Until  the  rebel  rule  was  o'er 
And  Nashville  town  was  oars  once  more. 

Game  the  day  when  Fort  Donelson 

Fell,  and  the  rebel  reign  was  done ; 

And  into  Nashville,  Buell,  then. 

Marched  with  a  hundred  thousand  men, 

With  waving  flags  and  rolling  drums 

Past  the  heroine's  house  he  comes ; 

He  checked  his  steed  and  bared  his  head, 

'*Soldieral  salute  that  flag,"  he  said; 

"And  cheer,  boys,  cheer  1 — give  three  times  three 

For  the  bravest  woman  in  Tennessee  I" 
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A  VISION  OF  DEATH. 
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BOWH  tho  Tast  abyss  of  ages, 

Gazing  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
Here  and  there  a  bloody  spectre 
•Looms  athwart  the  lessening  years. 

Phantoms  swathed  in  regal  purple, 
Gashed  with  wounds,  and  streiaked 
with  gore, 

At  dim  intervals  are  scattered 
On  the  eTerlastmg  shore  1 

Of  these  grim  and  ghastly  shadows, 
Through  the  cycles  stricken  down, 

Every  red  hand  wields  a  sceptre, 
Every  dark  front  wears  a  crown  I 

These  were  Tyrants;  reckless  smiters 
On  the  necks  of  prostrate  hordes, 

In  a  suiddal  fVenzy, 
With  the  edges  of  their  swords  I 

Ay  I  but  on  the  twilight  margin 
Where  the  Past  and  Present  meet, 

Sits  a  scditary  spectre, 
With  the  sunshine  round  its  feet! 

On  its  brow  no  crown  is  burning ; 
In  its  grasp  no  sceptre  lies ; 


Freedom  glitters  on  its  forehead; 
Peace  looks  sadly  from  its  eyes  I 

In  this  spirit's  mortal  mission, 
On  the  sacred  blade  it  b(»e, 

Say,  0  people  I  was  there  ever 
One  unrighteous  stain  of  gore? 

Never  I  Why  then  doth  the  Future 
For  this  fearful  lesson  call? 

Do  the  record's  sombre  pages 
Need  this  blackest  stain  of  all  ? 

Dead?  the  pure,  the  ferue,  the  oonstantl 
Wise — ^who  saith  he  was  not  wise 

With  his  generation's  wisdom? 
Speak  him  fairly, — ^here  he  liesl 

Come  and  look  upon  him,  foemenl 
Place  your  hands  upon  his  brow  I 

living,  ye  reviled  him,  scorned  him; 
Say  he  was  a  Tyrant,  nowl 

Well  for  you,  if)  ere  the  flowers 

Bound  bis  rest  shall  shrink  with  frost, 

Ye  shall  not  in  hopeless  sackcloth 
Mourn  the  saviour  ye  have  lost  I 

April  16,  1865.  a  D.  0. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  LOVE. 


BT  QEOBQB  COOPES. 


Smci  I  have  seen  my  darling  May 

It  seems  a  weary  while ; 
But  war  will  end,  and  then  no  more 

111  march  in  single  file. 

Friend  Tom,  you  never  saw  my  love. 

Or  else  you'd  never  cease 
To  sing  her  praise ;  for,  oh,  she  is 

A  splendid  little  piece  t 

You  would  avow,  all  other  maids 
She  throws  quite  in  the  shade, 

If  you  could  only  see  her  once 
Gome  out  on  dress-parade. 

Her  downy  cheeks  are  rosy  Red, 
Her  hands  are  small  and  Whitb, 

Her  eyes  are  Blxtb, — ^the  colors,  Tom, 
For  which  I'll  ever  fight! 

Surrender,  was  the  word  with  me, 

Before  such  lovely  charms ; 
And  when  we  miutshed,  you  should 
have  seen 

How  she  presented  arms ! 


Ah  I  when  we  wed,  I  pray  that  Fste 
For  her  sake  will  be  kind, 

And  in  the  ranks  of  happiness 
Will  keep  us  well  aligned. 


For,  Tom,  you  know,  old  Oare 
times 

Plays  many  a  wanton  trick ; 
And    sends    his    imps — an   awkward 
sqiiad — 
Oft  on  the  double-quick. 

But,  then,  a  noble  woman's  love! — 
Though  every  hope  be  gone. 

Where  will  you  look  for  such  resenre 
As  this  to  rally  on  7 

For  minor  ills,  why  we  will  learn 
To  fight  them  as  they  come ; 

Pm  sure  I  wouldn't  mind  at  all, 
A  little  charge  at  home  I 

Oh  I  joy  to  go  a-down  the  3rear8, 
May's  head  upon  my  breast, — 

To  bide  in  peace,  till  Captain  Death 
Shall  give  the  order,  "  Rest  1" 

April,  1865. 
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LITEEAEY    INTELLIGENCE 

▲HO 

KOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


"  The  Autobiography  of  a  London  Detective,"  just  republished  in  pamphlet  form, 
bj  Dipk  &  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  is  an  intensely  interesting  book,  displaying 
Ifae  extreme  skill  and  acuteness  to  which  such  police  officers  attain,  and  a  wretched 
stratum  of  English  society,  in  which  literally  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
bemg.  We  did  not  lay  down  the  book  until  we  had  read  the  last  adventure, 
pp.  187. 

''Die  Feldhermkunst  des  Keunzehaten  Jahrhunderts.  Yon  W.  Bdstow.  Zurich 
1857.'*  (8to,  pp.  795.)  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  exhibit  the  development  of 
the  Principles  of  Strategy  from  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  French  RevolutioQ 
to  those  of  the  European  insurrections  of  1848-9.  To  do  this,  he  begins  with  pre- 
liminary information  on  Strategy  and  Tactics,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  suooinet 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  the  several  periods  in  the  order  of  time,  but  interposing, 
at  appropriate  stages  in  the  series,  masterly  abstracts  of  the  reigning  strategic  sys- 
tems— ^those  of  Billow  and  Jomini,  of  Clausewitz  and  of  Willison ;  and  then — ^to 
enable  the  reader  to  study  the  battles  in  reference  to  the  tactical  principles  which 
they  illustrate— he  annexes  an  Index  of  "  Operations"  with  the  appropriate  exem- 
plifications classed  together.  The  author — a  Prussian  officer  in  the  Swiss  service— 
has  guned  the  highest  distinction  among  military  writers  by  his  theoretical  works 
on  Strategy  and  Tactics,  and  by  his  various  military  histories-— of  the  War  in  the 
Orimea^  of  the  Hungarian  War  of  1848-9,  of  the  Italian  Wars  of  1869-60,  and  of  the 
late  Danish  War.  He  also  co-operated  with  Professor  Eochly  in  producing  the  only 
satisfactory  History  of  the  Art  of  War  among  the  Greeks. 

The  "Journal  Des  Armes  Speciales"  (December,  15  1864),  is  a  technical  maga- 
one  which  contains  the  fullest  information  on  special  arms.  The  principal  papers 
are  "  New  Studies  on  Rifled  Arms  for  Infantry"  (continued);  "  Breech-Loading  Arms,** 
which  presents  the  Russian  and  Norwegian  experiments ;  "  Rifled  Gannon,"  and 
"  The  Profession  of  Arms."    Lucid  diagrams  explain  the  first  paper. 

From  T.  H.  Stickney,  Esq.,  we  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Navy  in 
Oongress,"  containing  speeches  of  Senators  Grimes,  Doolittle,  and  Nye,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Rice,  Pike,  Griswold,  and  Blow.  They  form  together  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Welles  and  the  Navy  Department;  a  word  for  the  Monitors,  and  many  for 
fifteen-inch  guns. 

"  The  Beautiful  Widow,"  by  Mrs.  Percy  B.  Shelley,  is  republished  by  Petersons 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  original  and  entertaining,  but  unnatural ;  the  lady  falls  in 
.  love  with  her  husband's  natural  son,  and  the  husband,  taking  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  expatriates  himself,  and  is  lost  to  view  in  America.  At  leugth  they  return, 
when  he  is  killed  in  a  duel ;  mother  and  daughter  are  reunited,  and  the  beautiful 
widow  IS  repaid  for  her  generosity  by  a  happy  life  after  aU.     12mo.,  244  pp. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  many  notices  until  neit  month 
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EDITOR'S  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


It  is  recorded  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  in  the  worst  dajs  of  the  imperisl  court  of 
Rome,  that  he  "  invented  evil  things,"  so  foul  that  there  were  no  names  for  them. 
Names  also  had  to  be  inyented.  Such  is  the  shocking  deed  which  first  stunned, 
and  then  awoke  to  horror  the  people  of  this  land.  It  is  as  jet  a  nameless  crime : 
let  us  not  dignify  it  with  a  name;  for  it  can  never  again  occur. 

At  the  sublimest  moment  of  his  fSune,  when  his  cheerful  and  unaffected  demeanor, 
not  without  an  increasing  dignity,  had  endeared  hun  to  the  masses;  when  bis 
sense  of  high  justice  was  so  tempered  with  a  God-like  mercy  that  even  rebels 
were  astonished  and  won  over,  and  the  whole  country  was  being  borne  along  with 
him  in  a  glorious  tide  of  amnesty  and  generosity;  when  the  goal  for  which  he  had 
striven  was  in  sight,  and  he  stood  the  happy  leader  and  representative  of  a 
restored  nationality,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  good,  sagacious,  laborious,  and  merciful 
President,  fell  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin:  the  firsts  and  to  be,  we 
hope  and  believe,  the  only  president-mar^  on  the  aug^t  rolL 

First,  let  us  mourn;  let  our  tears  fall  unchecked  upon  his  martyr-tcnnb.  Let 
history  record  that  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  wept  in  a  unison  of  sorrow, 
without  a  discordant  voice ;  that  a  nation  was  struck  at  once  into  the  marble  grief 
of  Niobe ;  let  a  national  monument  of  colossal  proportions  tell  the  sad  story  to 
after  times,  and  nerve  coming  statesmen  for  future  perils,  even  if  they  hold  out  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

But  if  silent  grief  is  our  first  emotion,  as  it  1b  our  first  duty,  let  us  then  remember 
that  we  are  to  rise  and  act  His  death  should  indte  us  to  new  deeds  and  new 
sacrifices,  and  should  rather  hasten  than  delay  the  end  which  seems  so  near. 

As  much  as  we  mourn,  let  the  world  see  that  the  Great  Republic  is  not  struck 
helpless  by  the  blow.  Like  the  sons  that  surrounded  Torquil  of  the  oak,  we  cry 
'*  Another  for  Hector;**  and  by  whatever  fate  they  fall,  even  to  the  seventh,  we 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  the  Lord  as  the  American  President  forever. 
Great  as  he  was,  noble  as  were  his  services,  we  give  him  up  at  the  Almighty  fiat, 
and  march  right  onward  under  his  successor. 

If  the  thrice-slain  rebellion  needs  another  death-blow,  it  has  received  it  by  this 
foul  murder.  Many  &t  the  North  who  have  sympathized  with  it  thus  far,  start 
back  in  holy  horror  now,  and  part  company  with  it  forever.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  a  new  bond  stronger  than  any  before. 

Even  in  rebel  purlieus,  there  are  many  who  have  not  so  utterly  lost  all  honor 
and  manliness,  as  not  to  denounce  this  wicked  deed,  and  feel  less  zeal  in  a  cause 
which  could  prompt  it. 

Its  effect  upon  our  armies  will  be  to  excite  an  instant  spirit  of  vengeance,  which 
will  make  their  onset  terrible  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  We  do  noC 
mean  the  **  black  flag"  and  "  no  quarter'*  vengeance,  but  a  stronger  determination 
than  ever  to  destroy  the  armies  of  treason. 

We  have  called  it  a  nameless  crime.    History  presents  no  parallel  to  it    Philip 
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of  Maoedon  was  alaiii  for  incontinence.  tTuiiuB  Osssar  was  .the  man  of  a  party,  and 
was  slain  by  a  ri^aL  Foul  as  was  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange,  by  Gerhard— 
at  least  the  Spanish  Gk>yemment  had  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Jacques  Clement 
who  murdered  Henry  IIL  of  France,  and  Bavaillao  who  assassinated  Heniy  lY., 
were  fanatical  ecclesiastics  who  fancied  they  were  slaying  antichrist.  Ankerstrdm, 
who  slew  Gustavus  IIL  of  Sweden,  had  a  private  pique,  and  slew  a  despot 
Such  were  some  of  the  regicides ;  but  which  of  them  can  compare  with  the  foul 
miscreant,  who,  in  aid  of  a  foul  treason,  or  rather  in  a  demoniac  spirit  because  the 
treason  was  past  all  aid,  shot,  from  behind,  as  he  sat  by  his  wife  and  friends,  in  a 
moment  of  relaxation  from  the  burdensome  cares  of  State,  a  ruler  whom  all  had 
learned  to  love  and  to  respect ;  an  houest,  able,  and  clement  statesman,  an  incor- 
mptible  and  kind-hearted  manl  Our  assassin  stands  upon  a  pinnacle  of  Infamy 
which  none  of  the  historic  miscreants  have  been  able  to  reach.  If  there  be  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  dastard  degradation  and  coward  crime  a  lower  deep,  it  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  him  who  penetrated  the  sick  chamber  of  Secretary  Seward,  and 
thrice  stabbed  a  man  whose  life  already  hung  upon  a  hair. 

While  we  mourn  and  avenge— upon  all  ffuiUy  jHtrties  who  may  be  brought  to 
light — our  president;  while  we  keep  him  in  fresh  and  immortal  remembrance ;  let 
us  find  means  hereafter — so  Gk>d  in  His  mercy  spare  him  to  us — to  recompense  our 
noble  secretary  for  his  labors,  his  sufferings,  and  his  perils.  Honored  and  beloved 
sons  of  the  Republic,  who  have  served  and  labored  and  suffered  and  died  for  her, 
in  camp  or  cabinet  or  Congress  or  field — ^to  you  a  grateful  nation  will  pay  its  fullest 
tribute  in  all  time  to  come. 


THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND. 

From  the  heart-rending  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  nation,  let  us  turn  to 
the  glorious  victories  which  our  armies  liave  recently  achieved,  and  which  have 
come  in  so  rapid  a  torrent  of  intelligence,  that  the  contemplation  conf^ises  and 
bewilders  us.  The  great  event  of  Lee's  surrender  which  reached  us  on  Sunday 
night,  the  9th  of  April,  and  which  occasioned  a  new  burst  of  national  enthusiasm, 
for  a  moment  seemed  even  grander  than  the  fall  of  Richmond ;  while  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  in  truth  the  greatest  event  of  all,  so  far  outshone  aU  the  precedent  ccn- 
flicts,  that  they  have  fallen  into  temporary  obscurity.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
writer  is  to  begin  with  the  last  news,  taking  advantage  of  his  readers*  interest,  and 
to  work  backward  to  those  which  have  lost  the  keen  edge  of  present  wonder.  But 
this  is  not  a  logical  plan. 

When  we  last  went  to  press.  Grant  was  preparing,  and  concentrating  his  forces, 
for  a  general  and  final  movement,  for  which  Lee  and  the  Richmond  editors  were 
daily  waiting.  Grant's  plans,  however,  were  not  intended  for  their  pleasure,  and 
be,  no  doubt,  disappointed  them  by  not  attacking  just  when  and  where  they 
wanted  him  to.  Bdt,  although  his  long  line  of  nearly  thirty  miles  still  extended 
lh>m  Fort  Harrison,  across  the  James,  in  {rout  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  across  the 
Appomattox,  and  around  Petersburg  to  Hatcher's  Run,  the  rebel  commander  was 
well  aware  that  his  troops  were  strongly  massed  on  the  left,  and  even  fancied  that 
our  lines  were  so  weak  near  the  Appomattox  that  he' could  make  an  impression, 
and  either  break  through  so  as  to  strike  our  rear  at  City  Pomt,  or  at  least  inflict 
such  a  stunning  blow  that  he  could  make  other  attacks  with  increase  of  mordU,  o* 
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in  may  erent  mts  bis  tinnj  by  eradiating,  beftm  Gfant^  tiboa  beaten,  coold  teeofer 

his  aenaea  to  fdlow  and  cat  him  oft 

Thia  waa  the  meaning  of  hia  attack  on  Hare*8  Hill,  whidi  immediatelj  leantted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Steadman,  on  the  25th  of  ICardL  To  nnderetand  tiie  more- 
ment;  let  the  nQader  call  to  mind  that  the  rebel  worka  nin  around  Peterabnig  from 
the  Appomattox,  on  the  east^  to  the  Wddon  Baflroad  At  the  point  where  the  line 
of  worka  atrikea  the  railroad,  the  Boydton  PLank-Boad  mna  aouthweaterlj,  eraasing 
Hatdier'a  Run  and  Qrayellj  Bun,  and  ao  down  to  Dinwiddie  Court-Houae,  a  dia- 
taaoe  from  Petersbuig  of  about  eighteen  milea.  Thia  plank-road  then,  or  rather 
flie  prominent  pointa  upon  it,  may  be  oonaidered  a  first  line  of  their  wwka,  guard- 
ing the  South  Side  Bailroad.  From  or  near  the  point  where  the  Bojdton  Boad 
eroaaea  Hatdier*8  Bun,  the  White  Oak  Boad  diyergea,  running  weatward  to  the 
nve  FhrkB,  a  place  where  flve  roada  meet^  three  of  which  run  directly  to  the  South 
Side  Boad. 

With  thia  elucidation  of  the  general  field  and  the  pnrpoaea  of  the  rebela,  let  oa 
come  back,  for  a  brief  moment;  to  Harass  HUl,  upon  which  Fort  Steadman  stands: 
flanked  on  one  aide  by  Fort  McGKlTeiy,  neareat  the  riyer ;  on  the  other,  by  Fkvts 
Haacall  and  Morton,  and  surrounded  in  several  directions  by  mortar  batteriea  8,  9, 
10,  11,  and  12.  It  needed  not  much  sagacity  to  prompt  Lee's  attack  upon  Fort 
Steadman  with  ita  commanding  position.  It  needed,  howoTer,  secrecy,  skill,  and 
Talor  to  take  it;  and  these  were  not  wanting.  Two  columns  are  organized.  The 
hostile  woika  at  thia  point  are  very  near  each  other;  and  they  are  in  readiness  to 
march,  before  our  men  dream  of  it  Some  of  the  commands  at  least  are  lulled  into 
the  security  of  strength.  The  rebel  atta<^  under  General  Gk>rdoa,  is  eminently 
snccessfuL  The  first  column  cutting  gaps  through  the  dbatia,  storm  the  fort,  capture 
three  of  the  batteriea  mentioned,  and  turn  the  guns  at  once  upon  our  troops  and 
other  works.  The  second  column  is  ready  to  pierce  its  way  through  to  the  rear.  But 
here  ends  the  rebel  success;  it  becomes  hideous  disaster.  The  other  TTnion 
works  pour  sheets  of  fire  thix>ugh  the  brightening  twilight  upon  those  captured. 
The  rebel  attack  on  Fort  Hascall  is  repulsed  with  loss;  Hartranft,  seconded  by 
Potter  and  Willooz,  all  of  the  Ninth,  forms  into  column  of  attack;  the  front  of 
Fort  Steadman,  for  a  brief  moment  the  rebel  rear,  is  swept  by  a  storm  of  shot,  so 
that  they  cannot  all  get  back :  a  shattered  remnant  fly  back  through  {he  gaps  they 
had  made,  while  the  remainder  surrender,  two  thousand  strong,  to  Hartranti^s 
gbrious  recapturing  column. 

In  the  mean  time,  Humphreys,  of  the  Second  Corps,  far  to  the  lefl^  hearing  the 
battle,  and  believing  that  the  rebels  have  weakened  their  lines  in  his  flront  for  the 
attack  on  Steadman,  pushes  forward,  captures  their  lines,  and  makes  many  pris- 
oners. Lee  has  failed,  and  is  now  fidrly  nonplussed.  He  has  played  his  strong 
card  and  it  is  lost  Grant  sees  the  game ;  what  had  been  conjecture  before,  be- 
comes oertamty.  He  no  longer  concerns  himself  about  the  capture  of  Bichmond; 
that  is  sure.  He  must  now  make  plans  which  shall  eventuate  in  the  capture  of 
Lee.  Those  plans  are  rapid  and  clear.  Sheridan,  from  his  magnificent  raid,  joins  him, 
and  marches,  at  once,  with  his  strong  cavalry  corps  to  the  left  Kvery  corps  is  under 
arms.  The  Ninth,  with  W'dlcox,  Hartranft,  and  Potter,  is  still  to  confront  Peters- 
burg; the  Sixth  and  the  Twenty-fourth  on  their  left ;  then,  without  gap  on  the  left, 
Humphrey's  Second  Corps,  consisting  of  Hays*,  Mott's,  and  Miles's  Divisions;  stiD 
further,  the  Fifth,  and,  guarding  the  left  fiank,  while  it  seeks  to  find  the  rebel 
right  fiank  and  turn  it,  is  Sheridan's  Cavalry.  Thus  our  immediate  lines,  south 
and  west  of  the  Appomattox,  were  ttom  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  and  every  foot 
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of  it  under  fire,  in  the  irregular  arc  of  a  circle  from  Petersburg  to  Dinwiddle 
Oourt-House. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail :  Sheridan  moyed,  on  the  29thf  to  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House;  MeadO|  with  the  Second  and  Fifth,  moved  across  the  run,  by  the  Vaughn 
and  Halifax  Roads.  The  resistance  at  GraveUj  Bun  was  slight,  ^/id  easily  over- 
come bj  Griffin's  Division  of  the  Fifth,  aided  by  Ajres  and  Crawford.  The  Slst 
was  chieflj  employed  in  manoeuvring  to  imite  and  advance  our  lines,  which  was 
not  accomplished  without  terrific  fighting.  Indeed,  the  struggle  of  that  Friday 
may  be  regarded  as  .the  battle  to  which  the  capture  of  the  Five  Forks  on  the  next 
day  was  only  the  glorious  sequel  From  the  Boydton  Plank-Boad,  Warren  moves 
up  towards  the  White  Oak  Boad,  thus  threatening  to  cut  the  rebel  line;  but  the 
enemy  is  fldly  prepared  to  meet  him.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  below  the  White 
Oak  Boad,  Ayres's  Division  was  charged  and  driven  back;  Crawford,  who  came  to 
the  rescue,  was  overpowered  by  the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
same  fate  awaited  Griffin.  Our  whole  line  was  thus  driven  bade  at  that  point  to 
the  plank-road.  And  besides,  this  repulse  endangered  the  cavalry  on  the  left ;  for, 
encouraged  by  their  partial  and  temporary  success,  the  enemy  now  attacked  Sheri- 
dan with  great  vigor,  and  caused  the  advance  cavalry  to  retire.  But  these  retro- 
grade movements  were  but  for  a  brief  period.  Merritt  and  Custer  pour  upon  the 
advancing  rebels.  The  Fifth  Corps,  re-formed,  moves  forward,  and  the  lost  ground 
is  entirely  regaiued.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Sheridan  was  placed  in  conmiand 
of  the  cavalry  and  Fifth  Corps,  and  set  to  work  vigorously  to  complete  the  plan,, 
thus  temporarily  checked.  With  four  divisions  of  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  he 
marches  forward  as  the  rebels  retire,  upon  the  Five  Forks,  which  he  determines  to 
flank,  isolate,  and  capture.  Our  space  will  not  permit  the  details  of  this  fierce  and 
glorious  battle.  Sheridan  directs  and  attacks  in  person.  Believing  Warren,  for 
reasons  undivulged,  and  putting  Griffin  in  command  of  the  infantry,  he  dashes  over 
the  field,  his  form  dilating,  his  sword  whirling,  his  voice  thundering  appeals,  praises, 
and  denunciations.  Those  who  saw  him  speak  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  his 
valor.  To  his  individual  exertions  much  of  the  success  is  due.  The  capture  of  the 
Five  Forks  was  the  signal  for  a  general  advance.  On  Sunday  morning,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  Sixth,  Second,  and  Twenty-fourth  start  for  the  South  Side  Bailroad, 
directly  in  their  front.  Seymour's  Division,  of  the  Sixth,  has  just  reached  it 
through  a  terrible  storm  of  fire,  when,  almost  simultaneously,  the  Twenty-fourth -is 
there,  tearing  up  the  track ;  and  then  they  make  a  grand  sweep  to  the  right,  in- 
doeing  Petersburg. 

The  Ninth  Corps  moves  up  to  the  works  in  front,  and  captures  Fort  Mahone ;  to 
retake  this  important  point,  A.  P.  Hill  pushes  forward,  and  is  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding, when  the  Sixth,  in  its  grand  wheel,  comes  up.  Hill  falls,  while  txying  to 
rally  his  troops,  and  the  great  battle  is  over.  Our  old  comrade,  g^allant  soldier,  and 
gentleman,  of  the  former  light  artillery  days  in  Mexico,  we  try  always  to  remember 
him,  as  then,  with  the  dews  of  youth  upon  his  curls,  and  to  forget  that  he  turned 
his  arms  and  his  training  against  his  country.  Foremost  in  every  battle,  the  fall  of 
Hill  seemed  but  a  question  of  time,  and  we  mourn  that  such  a  man  should  have 
given  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of  treason  and  after  the  treason  was  hopeless  and  dying. 

That  Sunday's  fighting  solved  the  problem.  Lee  evacuated  both  Petersburg  and 
Bidimond ;  Jefferson  Davis  packed  his  trunk  with  archives  and  gold,  and  fled  to 
Danville,  Hillsboro',  and  eic^ewhere.  Weitzel,  standing  ready  on  the  north  side, 
went  into  the  famous  capital,  and  the  country  was  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  a 
captured  Bichmond  and  a  fearful  Libby  crowded  with  rebel  prisoners. 
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Then  began  a  race  between  Lee  and  Grant ;  bat  Grant  had  the  inside  track,  and 
Lee's  armj  knew  it 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  grand  tactics  which  followed  the  eTScna- 
tbn,  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Lee.  No  sooner  was  he  off  for  DanyiUe,  as  he 
fbndly  hoped,  op  for  Lynchburg  as  his  alternative,  than  our  whole  force  was  put  in 
motion  to  intercept  him.  Bear  in  mind  that  he  was  moving  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Appomattox,  and  our  force  on  the  right  The  cavalry  took  the  rapid  advance, 
followed  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  across  the  Namosine,  Deep  Creek,  and  other  sonthem 
tributaries  of  the  Appomattox,  and  while  Lee  was  pushing  on  to  Amelia  Court-House, 
our  cavalry  had  reached  Burkesville,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  was  encamping  and 
intrenching  right  across  the  Danville  Railroad  at  JettersviUe.  For  once  the  tables 
were  turned, — ^the  lion  was  in  Lee's  path.  The  Second  Corps  followed  in  support- 
ing distance,  and  soon  joined  the  Fifth,  forming,  with  it,  in  line  of  battle  on  the  5th 
of  April.  Then  came  the  detachments  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  from 
Ord's  army,  marching  up  the  Cox  Road,  and  forming  on  the  rear  and  left.  Two 
divisions  of  the  Ninth  were  marched  to  Burkesville,  and  on  April  6th,  Lee  was 
expected  to  attack.  But  Lee  was  still  making  hopeless  efforts  to  get  ofl;  and 
so  being  caught  at  Deatonsville,  while  our  cavalry  had  reached  Payneville  in  one 
direction,  and  routed  his  reoonnoissanoe  at  Fame's  Cross  Roads  in  the  other,  the 
invincible  Lee  saw  that  the  game  was  up.  Lynchburg  had  fallen ;  Grant  had 
hemmed  him  in ;  Hancock's  trumpets  were  heard  coming  up  the  Valley ;  Stoneman 
was  across  his  western  path,  and  Sherman  was  beginning  to  deal  with  Johnston. 

And  so  Lee  did,  what  the  wisest  man  would  have  done,  under  the  circumstances, 
— made  terms  for  surrender.  Uncommonly  good  terms  thej  were,  prompted  by 
generosity  and  mercy  on  Grant's  part  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  not  miscalculated 
rebel  honor  and  sentiment 

While  we  write,  the  news  comes,  without  details,  that  Mobile  has  been  captured. 
All  honor  to  Canby  and  his  army.  We  expected  this  result,  but,  knowing  the 
strength  of  the  defences,  the  character  of  the  rebel  commanders,  and  the  topo- 
graphical difficulties  to  overcome,  we  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  A  few  words  must 
present  the  outline  of  the  movement  To  understand  it,  our  readers  must  remember 
that,  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the  city,  fhmi  which  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  RaQroad  runs  a  little  west  of  north  to  meridian.  East  of  the  city 
is  a  difficult  country,  intersected  by  the  delta  of  the  Mobile  River,  the  Tensaw,  the 
Minette,  and  other  streams,  each  flowing  into  a  little  bay  of  the  same  name.  Along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  we  find  Blakely,  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  South 
of  this  a  few  miles,  is  the  old  Spanish  Fort,  the  principal  defence  of  Mobile  in  that 
dbection.  From  Tensaw  Station,  north  of  Blakely,  the  Mobile  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, running  a  little  north  of  east,  joins  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Road  at  PoUard. 
Still  going  down  the  eastern  shore,  we  come  to  Fish  River,  and  farther  south,  form- 
ing the  southeastern  comer  of  the  bay,  is  Bon  Secour's  Bay.  On  the  western  shore^ 
about  midway  between  Mobile  Point  and  the  dty,  is  Dog  River,  and  the  famous 
bar  which  formed  the  first  obstruction  to  our  fleet  We  can  only  indicate  the 
movement  of  the  troop&  Gk>rdon  Granger's  Thirteenth  Corps  was  concentrated  at 
Mobile  Point  At  Dauphin's  Island  was  A.  J.  Smith's  Seventeenth  Corps,  which 
had  been  shipped  fh>m  New  Orleans.  Steele  was  at  Pensacola  withacooperatmg 
force.  Granger  and  Smith  marched  by  the  eastern  shore^  along  Bon  Secour's  Bay, 
across  Fish  River,  to  the  siege  of  the  Spanish  Fort  Steele  came  up,  usmg  the  rail- 
road  to  Pollard,  and  so  to  join  Granger  and  Smith.  The  iron-dads  cross  the  bar, 
and  invest  the  fort  by  water,  and  it  is  soon  cut  off  from  Blakely  and  Mobile.   Toefe- 
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does  sink  €he  Milwaukie  and  the  Osage,  but  the  fort,  notwithstanding  its  feu  dejoies^ 
gains  nothing  thereby.  We  have  not  jet  the  details  of  its  capture,  but  are  content 
to  know  that  it  has  fallen,  and  Mobile  is  also  in  oar  hands. 

We  must  not  forget  to  record  the  magnificent  march  of  Wilson  from  Bastport 
through  Busselville,  threatening  Mobile,  Selma,  and  Montgomery.  At  Selma  he 
encounters  the  famous  Forrest  and  Boddy,  but  dismounting  his  men,  he  charges 
their  works,  and  captures  them  with  their  entire  command.  Montgomery  has  also 
fiillen. 

Sherman,  by  the  last  advices,  was  at  and  beyond  Baleigh.  It  was  rumored  that 
he  was  offering  terms  for  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  but  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  had  ventured  quite  near  the  army  at  BjUsboro*,  has  perhaps  another  plan, 
equal  to  those  at  Yicksburg  and  Atlanta,  and  has  made  a  pause  in  Johnston's 
movements.  The  organization  of  Shennan's  army  on  April  Ist  is  thus  given  in  a 
general  order: — 

*' Bight  wing — Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  Major- 
Qeneral  0.  0.  Howard,  commanding. 

*'  Left  wing — Ajmy  of  Oeorgia,  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps,  Mejor-General 
H.  A.  Slocum,  commanding. 

"  Centre— Army  of  Ohio,  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  Corps,  Major-Qeneral  J.  W. 
Schofield,  commanding. 

"  Cavalry — ^Brevet  Major-General  J.  Kilpatrick,  commanding. 

"  8.  Each  of  these  commanders  will  exercise  the  powers  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
general  commanding  a  special  department  or  army  in  the  field. 

**  9.  Major-General  Jos.  A.  Mower  is  hereby,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, appointed  to  command  the  Twentieth  Corps,  vice  Slocum  promoted  to  a  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  the  field. 

*'  10.  Brigadier-General  Charles  Walcott  is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  to  the  Aimy  of  G^rgia,  for  assignment  to  the  command  of  a  division 
made  vacant 

"  11.  Brigadier-General  Charles  Ewing,  having  beeo  promoted,  is  hereby  relieved 
from  staff  duty  at  these  head-quarters,  and  will  report  to  Major-General  Howard, 
for  assignment  to  duty  according  to  his  rank." 

A  day  of  triumph  and  a  day  of  sorrow,  a  memorable  day  in  all  time,  is  the  14th 
of  April,  1865.  On  that  day  fell  Good  Friday,  when  Christians  commemorate,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  death  of  Him  who  came  to  restore  the  world.  On  that  day 
our  President  feU;  on  that  day  the  old  flag  lowered  four  years  ago  from  Fort 
Sumter,  amid  hellish  shouts,  was  again  flung  to  the  breeze,  amid  shouts  and  tears 
of  joy.  Some  great  painter  should  attempt  the  glorious  picture :  the  circle  of  thun- 
dering ships;  the  immense  crowd  of  interested  spectators;  the  diamond-shaped 
platform,  decked  with  myrtles,  evergreens,  and  flowers ;  the  staff,  towering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high;  General  Anderson,  in  joy  and  tears;  Beecber's  tem- 
perate, humane,  and  happy  address ;  and,  in  splendid  climax,  the  stars  and  stripes 
running'up  amid  the  sobs  and  frantic  embraces  of  those  who  will  never  see  a  more 
glorious  sight 

Our  readers  are  informed  that,  under  the  head  of  Saobed  Memories,  we  shall  he 
glad  to  publish  such  brief  obituaries  of  gallant  ofBcers  as  may  be  sent  us ;  the 
length  of  the  notice  in  each  case,  being  regulated  by  the  character,  station,  and  valor 
of  the  individual  thus  noticed.  We  hope  thus  to  form  a  valuable  comer  for  ftiture 
reference. 
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HOW  SHALL  BOYS  BE  SELECTED  FOB  THE  MILITABT  AND  NATAL  AOADEMIESf 
Sir  :  The  present  STStem  of  presenting  candidates  for  appointments  as  Cadets  and 
Midshipmen  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  of  the  United  States,  is  through 
the  nominations  made  by  members  of  Congress,  who  select  whom  they  please  fVom 
among  the  young  men  of  their  districts.  The  objections  to  this  practice  are  mainly 
these :  that  it  is  not  an  impartial  method— only  families  having  political  influence 
being  able  to  secure  the  fbvor;  that,  taking  boys  at  random,  without  regard  to 
fitness,  results  in  the  failure  of  large  numbers  of  them  (fW)m  one-half  to  three-fourths) 
to  come  up  to  the  rigid  standard  required  in  those  institutions;  and  that,  so  mai^ 
fulures  not  only  subject  the  Government  to  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense  in 
endeavoring  to  train  young  men  to  duties  which  they  can  never  perform,  but 
cripple  the  Army  and  Navy  by  not  supplying  it  with  the  needed  infusion  of  young 
men  capable  of  becoming  officers. 

These  appear  to  be  very  serious  defects  of  the  system.  They  seemed  to  me  so 
last  June,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Board  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Newport;  and  in  the  little  time  there  was  for  giving  thought  to 
it,  I  joined  in  a  recommendation  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  '*  competitive  exami- 
nations" as  a  remedy.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  that  plan  looked  to 
competition  among  all  the  boys  in  the  country,  g^uped  into  Congressional  districts, 
for  the  privilege  of  admission :  in  other  words,  its  operation  would  send  there  the 
very  ^Ue^  so  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  of  the  land.  It  would,  besides,  do  away 
with  the  complaint  of  favoritism,  and  open  the  doors  of  those  Academies  to  every 
boy,  high  or  low.  In  giving  the  subject  more  thought,  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
recommendation,  in  its  main  intent — that  is,  to  give  efficiency  to  the  service — was  a 
good  one. 

The  movement  of  an  army  or  a  regiment;  the  sailing  of  a  vessel ;  the  handling  of 
men ;  the  attack  or  defence  of  a  fortification ;  the  varied  requirements  of  a  soldier 
or  a  saUor  in  active  service,  are  not  the  matters  of  algebraical,  of  historical,  of  logical 
of  rhetorical,  solution.  They  do  not  require  those  accomplishments  necessary  for 
professorships  in  colleges.  They  require  executive  qualities ;  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  men  and  things ;  an  acquaintance  and  a  faculty  for  coping  with  liie  elements — 
earth,  dr,  fire,  and  water ; — all  based  on  the  indispensable  groundwork  of  a  sensible, 
practical  mind,  and  a  strong,  healthy  body.  That  is  one  thing  a  man  should  be. 
If  he  be  that,  it  will  be  no  disadvantage,  but  probably  an  advantage,  if  he  add 
another  thing  to  it,  that  is,  the  highest  possible  educational  accomplishments.  But, 
if  he  cannot  be  both,  we  think  that  Tale  and  Harvard  will  agree  witli  us  in  choosing, 
between  the  conditions  with  which  he  shall  be  endowed.  There  are  men,  probably, 
who  combine  all  these ;  but  they  cannot  be  picked  up  in  every  Congressional  district, 
nor  in  every  State,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  say,  m  every  nation.  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
Nelson,  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  Perry,  were  not  among  them.  Grant,  Sherman 
Sheridan,  Kilpatrick,  Farragut,  Porter,  are  not.  It  is  possible  that  Washington  and 
Lafayette  were,  and  that  Scott  is.  Of  that,  I  only  give  way  to  the  possibility. 
Farn^t,  beyond  all  doubt,  can  sail  his  ship  through  the  untrackod  wilderness  of 
the  ocean  and  know  exactly  each  day  her  position  on  the  face  of  the  great  deep ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  calculate  for  you  the  weight  of  the  earth,  or  the  moment 
when,  ages  hence,  a  new  comet  shall  blaze  upon  the  horizon.  Sherman,  we  all  know, 
can  lead  a  host  dcfiantiy  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  hostile  country;  but 
we  know  as  well  that  he  writes  crude  if  not  illogical  letters,  though  forcible  and  to 
the  mark.    And  Cushing,  whose  splendid  courage  and  shrewd  enterprise  rendered 
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the  oountiy  a  semoe  equal  to  a  naral  victoiy,  I  am  told,  "  bilged^'  at  one  or  more  of 
the  examinatiozui  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Ab  a  general  rule,  excessive  mental  endowment  is  not  allied  to  great  energy  of 
character  and  robust  phjsical  organization.  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this ;  but,  I  believe,  not  more  than  enough  to  prove  the  rule.  Thej  lead  to 
tastes  literary  and  scientific,  and  seek  quiet  and  peaceful  paths  of  life.  Let  the 
reader  call  up  to  his  remembrance  the  finished  scholars  of  whom  he  has  any  knowl- 
edge, and  see  if  what  I  have  asserted  is  true  or  not 

It  is  my  belief,  then,  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  those  Academies — that  is,  the 
gAat  number  of  failures  to  pass  the  examinations,  and  the  consequent  wasting  of  the 
public  money  in  carrying  along  for  one  or  more  years  so  many  incompetent  students 
— are  really  evils  engendered  by  the  Academies  themselves.  The  standard  of 
abstruse  studies  is  placed  too  high.  Too  much  importance  is  attached,  for  instance, 
to  excellence  in  mathematics ;  and  young  men  who  are  capable  of  developing  all  the 
qualities  needed  for  the  service,  but  who  have  not  " math.ematical  minds,''  are 
thrown  overboard.  A  system  of  basing  admittance  to  chese  Academies  upon 
"competitive  examinations,*'  would  fill  their  study-rooms  with  young  men  who 
would  come  up  to  the  rigid  standard  now  in  force,  and  make  failures  almost  impos- 
sible—but, I  believe,  would  tell  disastrously  upon  our  future  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  1864,  report  that  ouly  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  all  the  midshipmen  are  successful  enough  to  graduate.  Would 
the  Navy  be  worse  ofij  if  the  standard  of  study  were  so  lowered  as  that  three-fourths 
could  pass  ?  Make  a  liberal  slaughter  of  dunces ;  but,  for  the  honor  of  the  race,  let 
OS  not  declare  officially  that  three-fourths  of  our  sons,  taken  at  random  through  the 
land,  are  blockheads.  Devise  some  way,  if  you  please,  to. get  rid  of  the  partiality 
which  now  afflicts  the  system  of  appointments,  but  take  the  boys  who  seek  the 
service  and  have  a  taste  for  it,  and  promise  to  be  an  honor  to  the  flag.  Take  a 
hundred  boys  at  random  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  seventy-five  of  them 
at  least  will  develop,  under  liberal  and  intelligent  training,  into  all  that  we  Want 
of  them.  A  fraction  of  this  number  will  prove  a  capacity  for  reaching  the  inner 
temple  of  mathematical  science ;  they  will  preside  at  our  astronomical  obse^vato^ios^ 
and  fill  the  places  of  such  men  as  Gilliss,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  Maury.  Some 
will  scarcely  make  their  way  through  the  outer  entrance;  but  give  them  a  chance 
at  "  Albemarles"  and  they  will  be  Gushings.  More  of  them  will  gain  access  to  the 
body  of  the  sanctuary,  neither  halting  short,  nor  penetrating  beyond,  and  come  but 
successors  to  Farragut,  and  Foote,  and  Porter,  and  that  host  of  gallant  men  who 
are  making  the  name  of  the  nation  glad  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  R. 

LETTEB  FBOM  BICHMOKD. 

(IVom  ciwr  l^pecidl  ChrrespondenL) 

BiouKOKD,  Yi^  April  11,  1866i 
A  BAIL  up  the  James  to  Bichmond  is  not  yet  so  common  an  occurrence  as  to  be 
without  a  lively  interest  As  one  quietly  sails  past  Yarina  Landing,  with  its  sad 
memories  of  haggard,  dying  prisoners, — Dutch  Oap  Oanal,  a  present  failure,  but 
destined  some  day  to  save  a  sail  of  eight  tedious  miles, — Chapin's  Bluff;  with  its 
neatly  turfed  but  seemingly  impregnable  earthworks,  into  the  silent  mouths  of 
whose  grim  and  formidable  tier  of  guns  we  now  fearlessly  look,— Drury's  Bluff; 
surmounted  by  the  historic  Fort  Darling  fh>wning  down  its  sixty  feet  of  em- 
bankment, and  whose  guns  command  ten  miles  of  river  approach,— on  through  the 
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partiallj  remoyed  riyer-obBtraotionB  of  sunken  vesaels,  doaelj  driv^i  pQes,  fta,  up 
the  newly  buojed  channel,  the  shore  of  which  is  lined  bj  torpedoes  removed  bj 
our  forces  from  the  river, — ^through  the  open  draws  of  the  three  bridges  that  Lee  had 
used  instead  of  more  temporary  pontoons,  to  a  safe  landing  at  "  Rocketts, — "the 
thought  of  how  different  all  the  attending  circumstances  of  such  a  sail  would  have 
been  if  made  eight  days  earlier,  constantly  recurs  to  mind,  and  the  memory  recalls 
all  the  history  of  our  four  years'  struggle  over  this  fiercely  contested  territory. 

Bichmond  itself— its  best  business  section  in  ruins  and  its  streets  unllghted — ^is 
a  sad  sight,  and  the  first  impression  is  made  only  sadder  when  one  learns  the  wide- 
spread distress  existing  among  the  inhabitants.  Our  authorities  began,  at  oxA, 
the  alleviation  of  this  distress  by  the  distribution  of  rations  among  the  people ;  and 
it  is  a  heart-touching  sight  to  notice  at  every  d^p6t  of  distribution  ladies  of  most 
evident  refinement  standing  in  the  line,  closely  veiled  and  waiting  by  the  hour  for 
their  turn  to  come.  As  I  walked  down  the  street  fh>m  one  of  these  d^p6ts,  I  passed 
a  little  group  of  a  mother  and  her  three  little  daughters,  and  as  one  who  was  carry- 
ing a  basket,  half  hidden  under  her  scanty  shawl,  and  had  been  watching  the 
slowly  shortening  line  at  the  d^p6t,  urged  her  mother  on  with  the  remark, "  Mamma, 
there  are  not  many  there  now,"  I  oould  not  restrain  a  moisture  of  the  eyes,  as  I 
thought  of  the  experience  d  privation  and  suffering  from  which  such  a  remark  and 
such  an  errand  were  wrung.  Many  families  who  have  not  been  reduced  to  such 
deep  distress  have  quietly  solicited  our  officers  to  board  with  them,  that  means  of 
living  may  in  this  way  be  obtained. 

It  does  honor  to  the  hearts  of  our  officers  that  the  knowledge  and  sight  of  all  this 
distress  produce  no  word  or  thought  of  exultation,  but  rather  an  honorable 
sympathy. 

The  following  aetual  quotations  will  show  the  almost  utter  woithlessness  of  the 
Confederate  currency:  Flour,  $1,200  per  barrel;  commonest  b'K>wn  sug^,  $20  per 
pound ;  boots,  $500  per  pair ;  felt  hats,  $500 ;  children's  shoes,  $100  per  pair ;  kid 
gloves,  $100  per  pair;  common  calico,  $30  per  yard;  coarsest  unbleached  muslin, 
$6.50  per  yard;  spool  of  cotton,  $6,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  people  have  considered  the  currency  well-nigh  worthless  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  one  can  get  as  much  of  it  as  he  chooses  to  cany  away  for  the  asking. 
The  boys  on  the  street  will  sell  you  a  large  lump  of  tobacco,  wrapped  in  a  one 
thousand  dollar  Confederate  bond,  for  a  one  dollar  greenback. 

The  mercantile  community  is  well-nigh  ruined,  for  almost  all  merchants  had 
invested  largely  in  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  which  they  knew  would  always  be  worth 
real  money — and  in  the  conflagration  they  have  lost  not  only  their  buildings  and 
stocks,  but  all  such  outside  accumulations  also. 

The  citizens  all  unite  in  warmest  praise  of  the  conduct  of  our  troops — ^they  have 
been  entirely  exempt  from  all  annoyance  or  insult,  and  freely  admit  their  relief  at 
the  deliverance  from  the  petty  despotism  of  subordinate  officers  under  which  they 
have  lived.  A  most  intelligent  lady  remarked  that  she  did  not  understand  how  we 
oould  niiM?>t-»^»?'  such  perfect  discipline— they  had  known  nothing  like  it.  The  rebel 
press  and  leaders  had  so  constantly  reiterated  the  assertion  that  our  army  would 
sack  the  city  if  they  ever  entered  it,  that  ahnost  all  had  come  to  believe  the  lie— 
and  their  present  gratified  astonishment  is  easily  understood.  I  could  then  fully 
appreciate  the  tale  told  by  many  ladies  of  the  horror  of  the  announcement  made 
amidst  the  fearful  fire  lighted  by  the  retreating  army  on  the  3d  instant,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  the  indiscriminate  plundering  committed  by  their  rear-g^uard, 
that  '*the  Yankees  are  coming." 
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In  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  here,  I  imagine  real  Unioaiflm  to  be  in 
Bcant  supply.  Almost  every  man  has  been  connected  with  the  rebel  armies  in 
gome  way— for  their  conscription  included  all  classes  and  almost  all  ages-^and 
their  sympathy  is  all  in  that  direction.  But  they  axe  now  very  quiescent;  they 
freely  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  whipped  in  a  fair  fight,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  contest  One  cannot  fail  to  see,  however,  that 
they  are  thus  tractable  only  because  they  are  whipped,  and  not  from  any  return- 
ing  love  for  the  old  Union,  or  regret  for  their  recent  course.  Bttll  the  universal 
sentiment  is  that  the  war  is  virtually  over,  and  that  we  are  again— or  soon  will  be, 
thff**  United  States'*  All  are  hourly  expecting  to  hear  of  Johnston's  surrender, 
which  is  considered  inevitable. 

The  question  of  reconstruction,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties,  begins 
to  assume  the  most  august  proportions,  and  will  require  for  its  proper  solving  all 
the  wisdom  and  judicious  firmness  that  our  authorities  can  commadd.  Gk)d  guide 
us  to  a  peace,  that,  in  the  words  of  President  Lmcoln,  shall  come  to  stay.         H. 

MILITARY  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

YoTTB  correspondent,  *'  10th  Illinois,"  fh>m  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  proposes, 
in  your  August  number,  a  method  of  forming  square  to  the  rear  from  tine  of  battle. 
This  method  seems  to  expect  too  much  individual  action  from  the  soldiers  of  a 
majority  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment.  I  propose  the  following  method  as 
better: 

10  987  65  4321 


n 
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Let  the  commands  be,  7b  (A«  rear,  on  Third  Division^  farm  square.  At  this  com- 
mand, the  chief  of  Third  Division  will  cause  it  to  stand  fast  The  captains  of  com- 
panies 2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  9  face  them  to  the  rear;  1  and  10  are  faced  inwards  by 
the  flank.  At  the  command,  Marchj  of  the  colonel,  4  and  7  wheel  and  form  per- 
pendicularly to  ends  of  Third  Division;  2,  3,  8,  9  make  a  half  wheel,  and  then 
march  forward  till  they  come  near  their  places  in  the  square  when  they  are  dressed 
upon  the  lines  of  4  and  7 ;  1  and  10  march  by  the  flank  to  their  places  to  form  the 
rear  face  of  the  square,  the  flle-dosers  of  these  companies  passing  inside  the  square. 
The  lines  for  4,  3,  and  2,  and  for  7,  8,  and  9,  should  be  established  by  the  guides 
of  those  companies  throwing  themselves  out  in  advance  of  their  companies,  and 
being  placed  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  m^'or  West  Point. 

Ck)iaaEirT.— (iVom  a  diaHnguiahed  Oorreapondeti  and  Tactician.)— There  would  be 
no  particular  necessity  for  forming  square  forward  on  the  centre,  unless  imminently 
pressed  by  cavalry,  and  if  so  pressed,  the  moral  effeolt  of  facing  about,  back  to  the 
enemy,  would  be  bad.  This,  together  with  the  greater  intricacy  of  the  movement 
is  sufficient  to  reject  the  proposed  method. 
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In  answer  to  our  Oalifomia  oorrespondeiit,  J.  W.  McK.*s  inqairieB,  wb  would 
tftate: — 

L  Bayonets  should  be  unfixed  after  the  inspecting  oflScer  has  passed,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  paragraph  239,  page  60,  YoL  I.,  Casey's  Tactics. 

n   The  following  is  the  manner  of  posting  the  companies  of  a  regiment : — 
B  ♦  L 

Ten  companies         1.6.  4.  9.  3.  8.  6.  10.  7.  2 

Kiue  companies  1.6.1.  8*.  3.  7.  6.  9.  2 

Eight  companies  1  .  6  .  4  .  8*   3  .  7  .  6  .  2 

Seven  companies  1  .  6  .  3*.  6  .  4  .  7  .  2 

Six  companies  1  .  4  .  3*.  6  .  6  .  2 

Fiye  companies  1  .  4*.  3  .  6  .  2 

Four  companies  1.3.4.2 

Three  companies  1.3.2  The  star  signifies 

Two  companies  1  .  2  color-company. 

One  company  1 

QL  At  a  military  funeral,  the  music  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Editor  U.  &  Service  Magazine: 

Sib: — I  read  with  interest  your  answers  to  the  questions  of  "J.  L.,  \2Sih  Ohio 
Vols.f"  in  the  "  Military  Notes  and  Queries"  of  the  Maoazinx  for  July,  and  have 
since  been  waiting  with  the  expectation  that  some  other  person  would  offer  Airther 
comments  upon  those  questions  that  have  proved  so  puzzling  to  many  volunteer 
officers.  Permit  me  to  ask  for  the  authority  for  the  rules  you  lay  down  in  answer 
to  the  queries  of  **  J.  L.*'  You  make  no  distinction  in  your  rules,  between  salutes 
made  during  the  daytime  and  after  sunset ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  "  facing  to 
the  proper  front,**  concerning  which  '*  J.  L."  inquires,  is  prescribed  only  o/kr  sun- 
set, and  then  not  as  a  salute,  but  only  as  a  mark  of  attention,  showing  that  tbe  sen- 
try is  attending  properly  to  his  duties.  Under  the  rule  that  a  sentinel,  on  any  one  of 
the  four  sides  of  a  camp,  shall  face  outward  and  present  arms,  when  a  general  or  field 
officer  approaches,  if  the  officer  approached  firom  within  the  camp,  the  sentinel 
would  be  presenting  arms  to  an  officer  behind  his  back ;  or  rather  would  be  com- 
mitting the  glaring  impoliteness  of  turning  his  back  to  the  officer  he  is  required  to 
salute,  and  then  gravely  presenting  arms  to  nothing!  which  is  hardly  consonant 
with  the  customary  courtesy  required  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  toward  their  supe- 
riors. In  the  salutes  prescribed  in  paragraphs  256  and  257,  the  inferior  is  required 
to  ^Urect  his  attention  in  a  respectful  manner  towards  his  superior.  In  paragraph 
248,  salutes  to  officers  who  pass  in  the  rear  of  a  guard,  are  prohibited.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  salute  of  a  single  sentry  should  not  be  made  in  a  like 
respectful  and  courteous  manner,  facing  toward  the  officer  saluted?  It  is  very 
dear,  from  parag^phs  251  and  423,  that  no  salutes  are  paid  after  retreat,  and  there- 
fore the  "  facing  to  the  proper  front,"  required  by  paragraph  423,  is  prescribed  only 
between  retreat  and  reveHU. 

I  understand  the  second  question  of  "  J.  L."  to  be  this:  "  Does  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  420,  requiring  sentinels  to  '  carry  arms*  to  all  officers  below  field  ofil; 
cers,  include  the  usual  salute  with  the  left  hand  brought  to  the  shoulder,  or  not?'* 
The  inference  from  the  language  of  that  paragraph  is,  that  the  sentinel  should 
stand  at  shouldered  arms;  but  the  common  practice  in  the  volunteer  army  is  other- 
wise. This  practice  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  requirements  as  to  salutes  in 
other  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  consistent  that  the  single  sentry  should  simply 
carry  arms  to  a  line  officer,  when  walking  on  a  beat ;  because  the  same  sentry,  if 
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in  a  aentry-box,  would  salute  the  same  officer  by  raising  the  left  hand;  and  if  not  a 
sentiy,  but  simply  a  soldier  under  arms,  and  not  on  duty,  he  would  offer  the  same 
salute  under  paragraph  256.  From  these  facts  has  originated  the  custom  of  inter- 
preting the  language  of  paragraph  420,  "carry  arms,"  to  mean  "carry  arms  and 
salute  as  a  sergeant" 

If  you  or  your  contributors  will  give  more  extended  opinions  upon  these  subjects 
with  references  to  authorities,  it  will,  I  think,  be  a  great  aid  to  many  inquiring 
volunteer  officers.  Inspbotoh. 

MmtPwiH,  TxHir. 

ANA  OF  THE  WAS. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  the  following  ana  of  the  war,  which 
illustrate  the  relations  of  the  soldiers  in  the  contending  armieir  in  a  novel 
mcmner : — 

"The  savage  picket-firing  last  summer,  along  the  whole  line,  especially  In  front 
of  the  Ninth  Corps,  is  known  to  all  the  world.  To  those  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
to  those  who  were  ear-witneeses,  and  to  those  at  home,  who  read  accounts  of 
the  inhuman  practice,  it  maybe  interesting  to  know  how  these  matters  were  managed 
by  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  on  the  'Jerusalem  Plank-Road.' 

"  The  most  friendly  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  cavaliy-pickets  of  the  two  armies, 
and  no  firing  was  indulged  in.  Most  positive  orders  were  issued  against  intercourse 
and  trade,  but  did  not  prevent  either.  Papers  were  exchanged ;  tobacco,  coffee, 
every  thing  which  a  soldier  had  could  be  bartered.  The  matter  was  thus  under- 
stood, viz.,  '  No  firing.  No  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  each  other.  If  we  are 
ordered  to  advance  we  will  fire  over  your  heads — and  you  shall  do  the  same.'  A 
strange  regiment  coming  on  to  the  line  was  soon  indoctrinated  with  these  principles, 
and  all  went  on  welL 

"  When  the  Second  Corps  crossed  at  Deep  Bottom,  the  cavalry  was  withdrawn 
for  a  time.  On  returning,  the  old  line  was  to  be  re-established.  Mr.  Beb  seeing 
no  Yank  in  his  front,  had  advanced  so  as  to  occupy  our  line.  As  our  boys  came  upt 
*  Hello,  Tank,  what^s  this?' — *  Nothing,  only  we  want  our  old  ground.' — *  All  right,' 
and  reb  goes  back  to  his  old  position. 

"  On  one  occasion  the  '  call'  was  answered  by  a  Yankee,  and  each  rode  out  to 
exchange  papers,  when,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  the  Yankee  either 
purposely  or  accidentally  fired  his  carbine.  The  Reb  halted,  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
then  said,  with  an  air  of  disgust,  *  You  d— d  infernal  scoundrell'  wheeled  his  horse 
and  rode  back. 

"  The  rebels  swore  they  would  kill  every  man  of  that  regiment  they  could  catch ; 
still  they  did  not  take  revenge  by  firing  at  him  even. 

"  Officer  of  the  picket  came  in  one  day,  saying,  '  There  is  no  use  of  a  picket  out 
here.' — 'Why  not?' — *Our  boys  and  that  Georgia  regiment  have  consolidated.' — 
'  How  so  ?' — '  Well,  I  was  out  there  just  now  and  found  a  rebel  up  a  tree  shaking 
down  the  apples,  and  a  Yankee  below  picking  them  up— guns  leaning  against  a 
stomp.' 

"  ICay  I  relate  a  story  illustrative  of  discipline? 

"While  reading  your  'Ana  of  the  War,'  in  the  February  number,  this  evening, 
heard  a  rap  at  the  door.  '  Come  in.'  A  tall  corporal  enters,  salutes  properly,  and 
remarks,  '  Major,  I  believe  your  tent  is  on  fire.'  True  enough ;  a  few  shakea  of  the 
'  D' Aubree '  overhead  soon  makes  all  right  I  thanked  the  corporal  for  his  trouble ; 
and  he  repeated  his  salute  and  withdrew. 
Vol.  m.— 31 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


DismissalBy 

For  the  Week  ending  March.  4^  1865. 

The  following  offlcere,  as  of  the  dates  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  for  the 
causes  mentioned,  haying  been  published  offidallj,  and  foiled  to  appear  before  the 
Commission : — 

Desertion. 

Second  lieutenant  Alexander  Wilkie,  10th  Termont  Volunteers,  to  date  Decem- 
ber 31,  1864. 

Absence  mthautleave. 

Major  George  "W.  Van  Beek,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  February  6,  1865. 

Surgeon  Ernst  Weiler,  52d  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  February  6,  1865. 

Captain  Joseph  B.  Homan,  99th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February  6,  1865. 

Captain  Samuel  Moore,  99th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February  6,  1865. 

Captain  Charles  M.  Scott,  99th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  February  6,  1865. 

Captain  George  H.  Tracy,  Company  I,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  March  1, 
1865,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  and 
absence  without  leaye,  as  reported  upon  the  rolls  of  his  regiment. 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  F.  Curtis,  Quartermaster  20th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to 
date  March  1,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Reed,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  Februaiy  6, 
1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  Commission. 

Ibr  (he  Week  ending  March  11,  1865. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  honorably  discharging  Second  Lieutenant  Edward 
Wheeler,  17th  Michigan  Volunteers,  is  amended  so  as  to  dishonorably  dismiss  him 
as  of  date  of  order  of  discharge. 

lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  Hammill,  66th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  March  2, 
1865,  for  leaving  the  post  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  an  irregular  way,  thereby 
absenting  himself  without  leave,  and  attempting  to  visit  Washington  (in  citizen's 
clothes),  without  authority  from  the  War  Department 

Captain  R.  J.  Wright,  6th  Ohio  Cavalry,  to  date  March  2,  1866,  for  absence 
without  leave,  and  attempting  to  visit  the  city  of  Washmg^n  (dressed  in  citizen's 
clothes),  without  authority  from  the  War  Department. 

Captain  A.  Hyde,  16th  Kansas  Cavalry,  to  date  March  6,  1865,  for,  while  a  lieu- 
tenant, holding  out  false  inducements  to  men  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Captain  A.  J.  Marsh,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  to  date  March  7,  1865. 

Captain  James  E.  Philpot,  186th  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  March  8,  1865,  for 
fraud  in  local  bounties,  in  requiring  $1,050  to  be  given  him  as  a  consideration  for 
procuring  commissions  for  two  men  as  lieutenants  in  his  company. 

First  Lieutenant  Peter  Meyers,  let  United  States  Veteran  Volunteers  (Engineers), 
to  date  October  26,  1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  Hiram  Malott,  Company  F,  16th  Kansas  Cavalry,  to  date  March 
8,  1865,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  drunkenness,  encouraging  enlisted  men  to  get 
drunk,  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  H.  Boyd,  Company  H,  11th  Ohio  Cavalry,  to  date 
March  6, 1865,  fqr  intemperance  and  inefficiency. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Eugene  Cljde,  Signal  Corps,  to  date  March  8,  1865. 
The  following  officers,  to  date  February  11,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  offidally,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  CommisBion : — 

Absence  vnOunU  leave. 

First  lieutenant  WOlard  W.  Hubbell,  15th  Michigan  Volunteers. 

Captain  George  D.  McClure,  5tth  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  A.  Gordon,  5*lih  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  March  18,  1865. 

The  following  officers  to  date  March  10,  1865,  for  neglecting  their  duties  and 
violating  orders  and  regulations  by  going  to  bed  and  sleeping  during  their  tours  of 
duty  when  Officers  of  the  Day.  This  while  their  commands  were  in  the  field,  and 
liable  to  attacks  fh)m  the  enemy : — 

First  Lieutenant  William  J.  Anderson,  Battery  F,  Ist  New  York  light  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  W.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Company  C,  let  Virginia  Light 
Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Richards,  Company  I,  Ist  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Alien,  Battery  D,  1st  Maryland  Light  Artillery. 

The  foUowing  officers  to  date  February  20, 1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Disobedience  of  orders,  and  absence  vnihotU  leave. 
Captain  Frederick  S.  Gimber,  109th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  now  consolidated 
wiUi  the  111th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Absence  without  leave. 
Captain  W.  W.  Watts,  46th  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteers. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Crane,  Stth  Indiana  Volunteers. 
Captain  B.  W.  Harrelson,  40th  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteers. 
Additional  Paymaster  Benjamin  L.  Martin,  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date 
February  25,  1866,  in  accordmice  with  section  four  of  Act  of  June  25,  1864. 

Ibr  the  Weekending  March  26,  1865. 

Captain  M.  T.  Sappington,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers,  to 
date  March  23,  1865. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Kelly,  14th  Michigan  Battery,  to  date  March  13,  1865,  for 
bringing  up  frivolous  charges  against  a  brother  officer,  on  account  of  enmity  exist- 
ing between  them. 

First  Lieutenant  Silas  D.  E^ain,  62d  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  March  17,  1865,  for 
absence  without  leave. 

First  Lieutenant  August  Buddenbrook,  Company  H,  181st  Ohio  Volunteers,  to 
date  March  17,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  breach  of  arrest  while  under 
charges,  and  desertion. 

First  Lieutenant  Emerick  Knowles,  21st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  March 
20,  1865,  for  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline. 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  A.  Armstrong,  5th  Indiana  Cavalry,  to  date  March  21, 
1866,  for  absence  without  leave. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  March  18,  1865,  for  defrauding  certain  enlisted 
men  of  a  portion  of  the  bounties  p^d  them  by  the  United  States : — 

First  Lieutenant  George  T.  Welch,  98th  United  States  Colored  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Sumner  W.  Lewis,  98Ui  United  States  Colored  Infantry. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  February  27,  1866,  for  tiie  causes  mentioned, 
having  been  published  officially  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Absence  wOfiaut  leave. 
First  Lieutenant  0.  G.  Smith,  17th  Michigan  Volunteers. 
First  Lieutenant  Nathan  Branson,  Quarternfaster  8th  Indiana  Volunteers. 
Captain  Sanford  H.  Piatt,  126th  New  York  Volunteers, 
first  Lieutenant  Harrison  H.  McMichael,  46th  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteers. 
Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  Gutterman,  7th  New  York  Volunteers. 
Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  McHale,  170th  Now  York  Volunteers. 
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First  Lieutenant  James  H.  Walker,  81st  Pennsjlyania  Volunteers. 

Captain  Alexander  Watts,  63d  New  York  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jacob  G.  Lowiy,  99th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  March 
18,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Closter,  5  2d  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  February 
27,  1866,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  defence  before  the  Commission. 

Captain  Samuel  W.  Yearick,  69th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  March  1, 
1866. 

First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Wallace,  Quartermaster  10th  Indiana  Cavalry,  to  date 
March  4,  1866,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  "by  reason  of  incompetency.** 

DiflTniBsalfl  Amended. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  First  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Salisbury,  I4th 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  honorably  discharge  hira 
as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  Second  Lieutenant  Michael  H.  KenneaUy, 
63d  New  York  Volunteers,  had  been  so  amended  as  to  read,  Captain  Midiael  H. 
Kenneally,  same  regiment 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  First  Lieutenant  Horace  K.  Stille,  13th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  for  **  desertion"  has  been  so  amended  as  to  dismiss  htm  for 
absence  without  leave. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  following  cases  have  been  so 
amended  as  to  honorably  discharge  them  as  of  date  of  order  of  dismissal : — 

Major  Lyman  W.  Brown,  11th  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  R.  Vail,  Adjutant  47th  ^linois  Volunteera. 

DisTnissalfl  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  following  oases  have  been 
revoked: — 

First  Lieutenant  William  G.  Anderson,  Adjutant  4th  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  he  has 
been  honorably  discharged,  to  date  April  24,  1864. 

First  lieutenant  Michael  Mdntire,  3d  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  dis- 
charged as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Major  George  N.  Van  Beek,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  he  having  been  previously 
discharged  upon  tender  of  resignation. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Gibson,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  he  having  been  previously 
discharged  upon  tender  of  resignation. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  H.  Ward,  9th  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Captain  G.  B.  Harrington,  2d  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorably  disr 
charged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

First  Lieutenant  Sumner  Howard,  17th  United  States  Infantry,  and  his  resig- 
nation has  been  accepted  to  take  effect  as  of  tbe  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Surgeon  Greorge  Burr,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  P.  Siddall,  22d  Indiana  Volunteers^  he  having  been  pre- 
viously honorably  discharged. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Goldsborough,  6th  Maryland  Volunteers,  and  he 
has  been  honorably  discharged  as  of  date  of  Uie  order  of  dismissal 

Dishonorably  Disoharged, 

First  Lieutenant  W.  D.  Peame,  16th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  March  9,  1863, 
having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under  charges  for  "  disobedience  of  orders, 
conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline,  aiftl  absence  without 
leave." 

Dishonorable  Discharge  Amended. 

The  order  heretofore  issued,  dishonorably  discharging  Second  Lieutenant  D.  R 
8.  Wells,  126th  Ohio  Volunteers,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  discharge  him  upon 
tender  of  resignation. 
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Bestored  to  GonmuBsion. 

The  following-named  officers  heretofore  dismissed  have  been  restored  with  pay 
from  the  date  at  which  thej  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the  vacancies 
have  not  been  filled  by  the  Gk>vemor8  of  their  respective  Sti^s : — 

Captain  C.  W.  Edward  Weltz,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Mcllwnuthf  9th  Cavalry,  Missouri  State  Militia. 

Captain  Bobert  A.  Balbert,  Company  H,  117th  Illinois  Yolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  L.  W.  Hover,  12th  Kansas  Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  HaromiU,  66th  New  York  Yolunteers. 

Lieutenant-Cdlonel  N.  B.  Knight,  1st  Delaware  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Hamlin,  A^utaiit  123d  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  £.  C.  Covel,  16th  Iowa  Yolunteers,  heretofore  dis- 
missed, has  been  restored  to  his  conunand  as  of  date  of  order  of  dismissal,  provided 
the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled. 

First  Lieutenant  P.  A.  0.  MaUey,  13th  New  York  Artillery,  heretofore  dismissed, 
has  been  restored,  with  pay  fh>m  the  date  at  which  he  rejoins  his  regiment  for  duty, 
provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled,  evidence  of  which  must  l^  obtained  from 
the  Qovemor  of  his  State. 

Second  laeutenaat  Henry  M.  Field,  36th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  hereto- 
fore dismissed,  has  been  restored,  with  pay  from  the  date  on  which  he  rejoins  his 
regiment  for  duty,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled,  evidence  of  whioh 
must  be  obtained  from  Major-Gfeneral  Ord,  commanding  Department  of  Yirginia. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

Wae  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Officb,  > 
Washington,  March  14,  1865.  ) 
Assistant  Surgeon  HughMcG.  Wilson,  2d  Mounted  Rifles,  New  York  YolunteerS; 
charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military  Commission  instituted  by  Special 
Orders,  No.  53,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War  Department,  having  reported  that 
satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  his  case. 

March  20,  1865. 
The  following-named  officers,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published, 
are  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Commission  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  63,  series  of  1863,  from  the  War 
Department,  having  reported  that  satis&ctory  defence  has  been  made  in  their 
respective  cases,  namely : — 
First  Lieutenant  Henry  Kottweitz,  7th  New  York  Yolunteers, 
Tmt  Lieutenant  John  D.  Mercer,  119th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  the  Army. 

First  Lieutenant  John  L.  Coppock,  46th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  to  date 
January  19,  1866,  for  desertion. 

Captain  Thomas  B.  Alexander,  4th  United  States  Oavalry,  to  date  March  14, 
1866,  for  desertion. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Morrison,  1st  Arkansas  Yolunteer.^,  to  date  May  31, 
1864,  for  absence  without  leave. 
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Ktgttlar  Il'aos. 
Orders,  &o. 

March  25. — ^Vice- Admiral  D.  G.  Parragut,  ordered  to  return  to  his  residence,  the 
special  duty  to  which  he  was  ordered  being  completed 

March  1. — Rear- Admiral  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont,  ordered  to  report  to  Vice- Admiral 
Parragut  at  Washington,  D.  0^  for  duty  as  member  of  a  Board  of  which  he  is  the 
presiiUDg  officer. 

March  23. — Rear-Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  detached  from  command  of  the  Nayy 
Yard,  New  York,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  proximo. 

.    March  26. — Rear- Admiral  S.  P.  Du  Pont,  ordered  to  return  to  his  residence,  the 
Board  of  which  he  was  a  member  being  dissdyed. 

March  23. — Conunodore  Charles  H.  Bell,  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Nayy 
Yard  at  New  York,  on  the  1st  proximo. 

March  6. — Captain  William  M.  Walker,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  De  Soto. 

March  7.— Captain  Joseph  P.  Green,  ordered  to  Ordnance  dutj  at  Boston,  Mass. 

March  14.^^ptain  R.  W.  Meade,  detached  from  command  of  the  (late)  San 
Jacinto. 

March  6. — Commander  A.  D.  Harrell,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Kearsarge. 

March  8. — Commander  George  B.  Balch,  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

March  10. — Commander  Louis  C.  Sartori,  detached  from  command  of  the  Ports- 
mouth, and  ordered  North. 

March  15.— Commander  George  H.  Preble,  detached  from  command  of  the  St 
Louis,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Cambridge. 

March  17.— Commander  E.  R.  Calhoim,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Greg- 
ory for  duty. 

March  21. — Commander  Selim  E.  Woodworth,  detached  frx>m  command  of  the 
Karragansett,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  22. — Commander  Henry  Rolando,  detached  froih  command  of  the  Keystone 
State,  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

March  27.— Commander  J.  B.  Creighton,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Mingoe,  and  ordered  to  temporary  OrdQance  duty  at  Boston. 

March  1. — Lieutenant-Commander  Leonard  Paulding,  detached  from  the  Nary 
Yard,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Monocacy.  Lieutenant-Commander 
John  H.  Up^er,  detached  from  command  of  the  A.  D.  Vance,  and  ordered  on 
special  duty  at  the  Navy  Department,  Washing^a  Lieutenant-Commander  James 
B.  Jouett,  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

March  6. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  John  Madigan,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty 
at  Boston,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Paul  Jones. 

March  8. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  John  H.  Upsher,  orders  to  special  duty  at 
the  Department  revoked,  and  he  will  resume  command  of  the  A.  D.  Vance. 

March  13. — Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  D.  Danels,  detached  from  the  Van- 
derbilt,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  14. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  J.  N.  Quackenbush,  detached  from  the  (late) 
San  Jacinto,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  K.  Owen,  detaished 
from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Seneca.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Montgomery  SioEu^  detached  trom  the  command  of  the  Seneca,  on  the  re* 
Dorting  of  his  relief.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Shirk,  detached  from 
special  duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  the  Vanderbilt 

March  18. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  J.  M.  Pritchett,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Eutaw,  and  ordered  to  the  Vanderbilt  Lieutenant  Commander  Jonathan 
Young,  detached  from  command  of  the  Sangamon,  and*  ordered  to  command  the 
Saginaw.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Shirk,  orders  to  the  Vanderbilt  re- 
Toked,  and  he  will  remain  attached  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
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March  24. — ^lieutenant-Commander  0.  F.  Stanton,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty 
at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Powhattan. 

March  27. — Lieutenant-Commander  S.  P.  Quackenbush,  ordered  to  command  the 
Mingoe.  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  C-  Qiaplin,  detached  from  command  of  the 
(late)  Bai  Ching,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  28. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Jonathan  Young,  orders  to  command  the 
Saginaw  revoked,  and  he  will  wait  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  B.  W.  Scott, 
detached  from  command  of  the  Catskill,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Saginaw. 
Lieutenant- Commander  Richard  L.  Law,  ordered  to  command  the  Naval  Bendez- 
Tous  at  Chicago,  III 

March  30. — Lieutenant-Commander  Byron  Wilson,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  Leonard  Paulding,  detached  from  conmiand  of 
the  Monocacy,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Eutaw. 

March  31. — ^lieutenant-Commander  B.  S.  Phythian,  detached  from  the  New  Iren- 
fiides,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  1. — ^Lieutenant  Beatty  P.  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna.  Lieutenant 
George  M.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief, 
and  waiting  ordera 

March  6. — Lieutenant  Georae  Dewey,  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge. 

March  7. — Lieutenant  M.  W.  Sanders,  detached  from  the  Malvern,  and  ordered 
k>  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

March  9. — Lieutenant  B.  H.  Lamson,  detached  from  command  of  the  Gettysburg, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  reliel)  and  ordered  to  the  Colorado.  Lieutenant  Edwin  T. 
Woodward,  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge.  Lieutenant  Stephen  A.  McCarty,  ordered 
to  the  Wyoming. 

March  16. — Lieutenant  M.  L.  Johnson,  detadied  ttom  the  Colorado,  and  ordered 
to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

March  20. — Lieutenant  C.  M.  Schoonmaker,  detached  from  the  De  Soto,  and  or- 
dered to  the  CatskilL  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Wiltse,  detached  from  the  St  Louis,  and 
ordered  North.  Lieutenant  C^  W.  Tracy,  detached  from  the  Catskill,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

March  22. — Lieutenant  J.  P.  Bobertson,  detached  fix>m  the  Keystone  State,  and 
waiting  orders. 

March  24. — ^Lieutenant  B.  S.  McCook,  detached  from  the  Canonicus,  and  waiting 
orders. 

March  27. — ^Lieutenant  N.  W.  Thomas,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at  Boston, 
and  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna. 

March  30. — ^Lieutenants  George  M.  Bache  and  Henry  C.  Tallman,  ordered  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

March  31.— Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Blake,  detached  from  the  New  Ironsides,  and 
ordered  to  the  Tioonderoga.  lieutenant  A.  B.  McNair,  detached  from  the  New 
Ironsides,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  6. — Acting  Ensigns  Charles  J.  Barclay  and  William  H.  Whiting,  ordered 
to  the  Kearsarge. 

March  7. — Acting  Ensign  G^rge  T.  Davis,  detached  from  the  Malvern,  and 
waiting  orders. 

March  3. — Assistant  Surgeon  David  F.  Bicketts,  detached  from  the  Naval  Ben- 
dezvous  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  New  National  Assistant  Surgeon 
Henry  0.  Eckstein,  detached  from  the  Naval  Bendezvous  at  Philadelphia,  and 
ordered  to  the  General  Lyon. 

March  6. — Assistant  Surgeon  E.  D.  Payne,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Bendezvous  at 
Philadelphia. 

March  8. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  P.  Baird,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  Bobert  WiUard,  detached  from  the  Colorado,  and 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Hiland,  detached 
from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief  and  ordered  North. 

March  14. — Surgeon  Charles  Eversfiel4  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York. 
Surgeon  Delavan  Bloodgood,  ordered  to  the  Michigan.  Surgeon  William  M.  Wood, 
detached  from  the  Michigan,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief  and  waiting  orders. 
Surgeon  John  M.  Brown,  detached  from  Uie  Navy  Yard  at  New  York,  and  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  CaL 
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March  16. — Assistant  Surgeon  John  D.  Murphy,  detached  from  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  17. — Surgeon  Arthuv  Matthewson,  detached  from  the  Shawmut,  and  wait- 
faig  orders. 

March  18. — Surgeon  Benjamin  Yreeland,  detached  iVom  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge.  Surgeon  James  Suddards,  ordered  to 
the  Vermont  Surgeon  T.  W.  Leach,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York. 
Surgeon  H.  F.  McSherry,  ordered  to  the  Wyoming. 

March  21. — Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Bubier,  detached  from  the  Narragan^ 
sett,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  32. — Assistant  Surgeon  F.  M.  Dearbome,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  Octarora.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Walter  K.  Scofield,  detached 
from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  ordered  to  the  Bienville.  Surgeon 
B.  F.  Gibbs,  detached  from  the  Ossipee,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered 
North.  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  F.  Shaw,  detached  from  the  Sonoma,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  Zenzen,  detached 
fh)m  the  Octarora,  on  the  reporting  of  his  rehef,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant 
Surgeon  H.  M.  Rundlett,  ordered  to  the  Ohio.  Surgeon  A.  C.  Rhoades,  detached 
from  the  Bienville,  and  ordered  to  the  Ossipee. 

March  28. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Theoron  Woolverton,  detached  from  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Elwood  Corson,  detached  from  the  Nantucket,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief, 
and  ordered  North.  Assistant  Surgeon  John  T.  Luck,  detached  fh>m  the  Saranac, 
and  ordered  home.  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  M.  Lyon,  detached  fVom  the  Vanderbilt, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  James  Wilson, 
detached  from  the  Monadnock,  and  ordered  to  the  Vanderbilt. 

March  29. — Surgeon  S.  Wilson  Kellogg,  detached  from  Naval  Rendezvous,  Bur- 
ling Slip,  New  York,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  30. — Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  L.  Green,  ordered  to  duty  as  Assistant  to 
the  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  H. 
Perry,  detached  from  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting 
orders. 

March  31. — Assistant  Surgeon  F.  B.  A.  Lewis,  detached  from  the  Mahopac,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  William  J. 
Simon,  detached  from  the  Sangamon,  and  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna.  Surgeon 
Edward  Shippen,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  George  A.  Bright,  detached  from  the  New 
Ironsides,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Assistant  Paymasters. 

March  11. — James  E.  Tolfree,  Luther  J.  Billings,  James  F.  Hamilton,  and  Charles 
P.  Thompson. 

March  7. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  W.  M.  Watmough,  ordered  to  the  De  Soto. 

March  14. — Paymaster  Rufus  Parks,  detached  from  the  (late)  San  Jacinto,  and 
waiting  orders. 

March  17. — Assistant  Paymaster  Theron  Merritt,  detached  frY>m  the  Kansas,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  his  resignation  accepted. 

March  18. — Paymaster  J.  C.  Eldridge,  detached  from  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Purchase  of  Flour,  ^c,  at  New  York  Yard,  and  ordered  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Paying  Agent  at  the  New  York  Navy  Agency.  Paymaster  Henry  Etting,  de- 
tached from  special  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Agency,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Paymaster  William  Meredith,  ordered  to  duty  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Purchase  of  Flour,  &c.,  at  New  York  Yard. 

March  20. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  W.  N.  Watmough,  detached  frt>m  the  De  Soto^ 
and  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge. 

Ma/i'ch  21. — Assistant  Paymaster  Chu-les  E.  Chenery,  detached  from  the  Narra- 
gansett,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

March  27. — Assistant  Paymaster  C.  F.  Guild,  detached  from  duty  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter,  and  ordered  to  the  Frolic  (A.  D.  Vance). 

March  29. — Paymaster  Elisha  W.  Dunn,  detached  from  duty  as  Fleet  Paymaster 
of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Paymaster  John 
S.  Gulick,  detached  from  duty  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and 
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orderod  to  duty  as  Fleet  Paymaster  of  the  Misftiaaippi  Squadron.    Paymaster  Henry 
Etting  OTdered  to  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia. 

March  31. — ^Paymaster  Qeorge  Plunkett^  detached  from  the  New  Ironsides,  oo 
completion  of  transfer,  ^,  and  ordered  to  Settle  his  accounts. 

March  3. — Chief  Engineer  George  S.  Bright,  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for  duty, 
as  Superintendent  of  all  Govemment  work  at  the  establishment  of  Merrick  & 
Sons. 

March  9. — Chief  Engineer  William  J.  Lamdin,  detached  trom.  special  duty  at 
Baltimore,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  14. — Chief  Engineer  William  J.  T^amdin,  ordered  to  the  Dacotah. 

March  31. — Chief  Engineer  Alexander  Greer,  detached  from  the  New  Ironsides, 
as  on  "  sea  duty,"  and  ordered  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  machinery  of  that  vessel. 

Promoted. 

March  11. — ^Lieutenant-Conmianders  Henry  N.  T.  Arnold,  Thomas  Pattison,  Wm. 
N.  Jeffers,  Edward  Simpson,  and  William  G.  Temple,  to  Commanders  on  the  Active 
list,  to  date  fW)m  March  3d,  1865.  Ensign  Edward  E.  Preble,  to  Lieutenant,  to 
date  fh>m  February  22d,  1865.  Lieutenant  George  W.  Doty,  to  Commander  on  the 
Betired  List,  to  date  from  July  16th,  1862. 

March  21. — Assistant  Surgeon  Archibald  C.  Rhoados,  to  Surgeon,  to  date  from 
the  19th  of  March,  1865. 

March  22. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  D  Danels,  to 
lieutenant-Commander  on  the  Active  List,  to  date  from  July  16th,  1862. 

March  27. — Assistant  Paymaster  Albert  S.  Elenny,  to  Paymaster,  to  date  from 
March  9th,  1865.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Francis  H.  Swan,  to  Assistant  Pay- 
master, "  for  meritorious  services  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  ram 
Albemarle,"  to  date  from  March  9th,  1865.  Commander  John  J.  Young,  to  Cap- 
tain on  the  Reserved  List,  to  date  from  August  12th,  1854.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Richmond  Aulick,  to  Commander  on  the  Retired  List,  to  date  from  March 
3d,  1866.  Acting  Lieutenant  Edgar  C.  Merriman,  to  Lieutenant  on  the  Active 
List,  to  date  from  July  I6th,  1862. 

Besigned. 

March  I. — Assistant  Surgeon  Heber  Smith. 
March  13. — Surgeon  Jolm  A.  Lockwood. 

March  17. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  Theron  Merritt  (to  tajce  effect  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief). 
March  18.— Surgeon  J.  W.  Shively. 

Placed  on  the  Betired  List. 

March  2. — Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  L.  Law. 
March  18. — ^lieutenant-Commander  Greenleaf  Cilly. 


iJoUntttr    Naog. 
Orders,  &o. 

March  3. — Actin^f  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Pierrr  Giraud,  detached 
f^om  command  of  the  Huntsville,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Monticello. 

March  13. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  F.  Devins,  detached 
IVom  Navy  Yard,  B^ton,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Huntsville. 

March  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Devins,  orders  to  the  command 
of  the  Huntsville  revoked. 

March  22. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Pierre  Giraud,  detached 
ttom  command  of  the  Monticello,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Lady  Stirling. 

March  1. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Samuel  B.  Washbume,  detached  from  the 
Newborn,  and  ordered  to  command  the  A.  D.  Vance. 
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March  8.— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Samuel  B.  Washburn^  orders  to  the  A. 
I).  Vance  revoked,  and  he  is  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  duty. 

March.  11. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Wade,  ordered  to  the  North 
Carolina  for  temporary  duty.  ^ 

March  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Nickels,  detached  from  command 
of  the  Cambridge,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- 
Admiral  I7ahlgren  for  duty. 

March  29. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Bruner,  detached  from  command 
of  the  Lillian,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  Brown, 
detached  from  command  of  the  Dumbarton,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  31. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Van  Alstine,  detached  from  the 
Stettin,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  1.— Acting  Master  William  Tallman,  detached  from  the  Flag,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Master  John  B.  Childs,  detached  from  the  Memphis,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Master  B.  0.  Patterson,  detached  from  command  of  the  Memphis, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  Robert  Y.  Holley,  ordered  to  command  the 
Newbem. 

March  S.^Acting  Master  R.  B.  Arrants,  ordered  to  command  the  Currituck. 

March  6. — Acting  Master  Charles  Huggins,  detached  from  the  Fort  Morgan,  and 
ordered  to  the  Paul  Jones.  Acting  Master  H.  C.  Wade,  ordered  to  oonmiand  the 
Yucca.    Acting  Master  L.  B.  King,  ordered  to  the  Eearsarge. 

Maarch  7. — Acting  Master  T.  W.  Steer,  detached  from  command  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter 
for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign.  Acting  Master  J.  A.  Jackaway,  detached  from 
command  of  the  Dawn,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign.  Acting  Master  William  G. 
Nutting,  detached  from  command  of  the  Samuel  Roten,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  such  duty  as  he  may  as- 
sign. 

Appointed  AcUng  Master. 

March  1.— E.  B,  Shurtlifi;  Potomac  Flotilla. 

Appointed  Acting  Master  and  FHoL 
March  1.— B.  F.  Clifford,  Bast  Gulf  Squadron. 

March  8.— Acting  Master  K  A.  Phelon,  detached  from  command  of  the  Daylight, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign. 
Acting  Master  Robert  G.  Lee,  detached  from  command  of  the  Commodore  Morris, 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  for 
such  duty  as  he  may  assign. 

March  9. — Acting  Master  E.  B.  Mallett,  detached  from  the  Wyoming,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  reUef,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomafe  Flotilla. 

March  13. — Acting  Master  E.  D.  Percy,  ordered  to  the  Huntsville.  Acting 
Master  W.  G.  Wright,  detached  from  the  (Ute)  San  Jacinto,  and  waiting  orders. 
Acting  Master  and  Pilot,  William  Richardson,  detached  from  the  (late)  San  Jacinto, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Department  when  discharged  from  the  Court. 

March  15. — Acting  Master  James  L.  Plunkett,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

March  18. — Acting  Master  William  Hedger,  ordered  to  the  Vanderbilt  Acting 
Master  A.  M.  Keith,  detached  from  the  Vanderbilt,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  20. — Acting  Master  A.  K.  Jones,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron, 
and  ordered  North. 

March  21. — ^Acting  Master  Stephen  H.  Cornell,  detached  from  the  Narraganseit, 
and  waiting  orders. 

March  22. — Acting  Master  George  W.  Caswell,  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squad- 
ron. Acting  Masters  W.  T.  Buck  and  L.  E.  Degn,  detached  from  the  Keystone 
State,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  25. — Acting  Master  William  Tallman,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Stirling. 

March  27. — Acting  Master  W.  N.  Griswold,  detached  from  the  J.  L.  Davis,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Master  A.  K.  Jones,  de- 
tached from  the  Pursuit,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  North.    Acting 
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Master  AlfVod  Ererson,  detached  fh>m  the  De  Soto,  and  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 
Acting  Master,  R.  0.  Patterson,  ordered  to  the  J.  L.  Davis.  Acting  Master  W.  L. 
Howarth,  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 

March  29. — Acting  Master  G.  H.  Pendleton,  detached  from  the  Lenapee,  and 
granted  sick  leave.    Acting  Master  G.  C.  Schulze,  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

March  30. — Acting  Master  Henify  0.  Porter,  detached  from  the  Susquehanna, 
and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  WiUlam  Bich- 
ardson,  ordered  to  the  Powhattan. 

March  31. — Acting  Master  J.  M.  Butler,  detached  from  the  ^tettin,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Masters  Walter  Pearce  and  Henry  P.  Conner,  detached  ftom  the 
New  Ironsides,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  Joseph  8.  Gelett,  detadied 
from  the  Lillian,  and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Master  G.  H.  Leinas,  ordered  to 
command  the  Squando. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns, 

March  1. — ^William  K.  Engell,  and  ordered  to  the  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

March  7.— Sydney  B.  Cline,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

March  9.— Alfred  Staigg,  U.  S.  S.  Winona ;  William  A.  Stannard,  U.  a  S.  Sara- 
toga. 

March  10.— H.  C.  Eldridge,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

March  11. — ^William  B.  Spencer,  U.  S.  S.  Nereus;  WiUiam  H.  Hardigon,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Nahant ;  Charles  Clark,  James  M.  Jackson,  and  Charles  B.  Boutelle, 
and  ordered  to  the  Camanche. 

March  16. — Charles' A  Stewart,  and  ordered  to  the  Muscoota;  William  L.  How* 
arth  (paroled  prisoner). 

March  18. — Abraham  Leach,  U.  S.  S.  Camelia. 

March  20.— N.  B.  Walker,  U.  S.  S.  Daffodil 

March  27.— R.  L.  M.  Jones,  U.  S.  8.  Brittania ;  C.  H.  Burner,  U.  8.  S.  Glaucns. 

March  29.— ^Tames  West,  U.  S.  8.  Kensmgton;  William  Flood,  Potomac  Flotilla; 
Thomas  C.  Tinker,  U.  8.  S.  Arkansaa 

Appointed  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot. 

March  18.— L.  B.  Kelley,  U.  8.  S.  Wissahickon. 
March  25.— William  Chapman,  U.  8.  S.  Albatross. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns,  and  ordered  to  the  School-Ship  Savannah, 

March  7. — George  W.  Lord,  Henry  B.  Morton,  Lewis  H.  Moore,  and  Francis  A. 
Dean. 

March  15. — Peltiah  Perkins. 

March  16.— William  W.  Hatch,  and  John  W.  Chase. 

March  18.— WiUiam  Mullen. 

March  21. — John  H.  Marshall. 

March  22.— Henry  J.  Trivett. 

March  1. — Acting  Ensigns  Samuel  A.  (Jove,  B.  W.  Watson,  and  C.  V.  Kelley. 
detached  from  the  Flag,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Seth  W.  Cowing,  B. 
D.  Reed,  and  Greorge  Chamberlain,  detached  from  the  Memphis,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  3. — Acting  Ensign  C.  R.  Fleming,  detached  from  the  Trefoil,  and  ordered 
to  the  Ohio.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  Moore,  detached  fh>m  the  Ohio,  and  ordered 
to  the  Trefoil 

March  6. — Acting  Ensign  M.  P.  Powers,  detached  from  the  Fort  Morgan,  and 
ordered  to  the  Yucca.  Acting  Ensign  8.  C.  Hill,  ordered  to  the  Paul  Jones.  Act- 
ing Ensign  W.  B.  Rankin,  ordered  to  the  Paul  Jones.  Acting  Ensign  W.  J.  Eirby, 
ordered  to  the  Kearsarge. 

March  8. — Acting  Ensign  F.  B.  Allen,  detached  from  command  of  the  J.  N. 
Seymour,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  such  duty  as  he  may 
assign. 

March  10. — Acting  Ensign  Simpson  Jenney,  ordered  to  the  Ottawa.  Acting  En- 
sign Jacob  Cochran,  detached  from  the  Ottawa,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and 
ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  W.  J.  Kirby,  orders  to  the  Kearsarge  revoked ;  he 
is  detached  from  the  (late)  Merrimack,  and  ordered  to  the  Bermuda.  Acting  Ensign 
Henry  HeAmre,  detached  from  the  (late)  Merrimack,  and  ordered  to  cho  Bermuda. 
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March  11. — Acting  Ensign  C.  J.  Rogers,  detached  fh>m  the  Nahant,  on  the  re- 
porting of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

March  13.— Acting  Ensigns  S.  T.  Bliss,  B.  P.  Trask,  and  0.  V.  KeDey,  Jr.,  or- 
dered to  the  Huntsville. 

March  14. — Acting  Ensign  H.  D.  Foster,  detached  from  the  Ck>nsteUation,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

March  16. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  Oliver  Lasher,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Squadron. 

March  17. — Acting  Ensign  P.  A.  Gross,  detached  from  the  Gettysburg,  and 
ordered  to  the  Advance.  Acting  Ensign  James  McYej,  detached  from  the  East 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  W.  B.  Rankin,  to  regard  him- 
self as  detached  from  the  Paul  Jones,  on  her  arrival  in  the  Squadron  to  which  she 
is  ordered,  and  to  report  to  the  Conmianding  Officer  of  the  Squadron  for  duty. 
Acting  Ensign  W.  J.  Eldridge,  detached  from  the  Advance,  and  ordered  to  the 
Gettysburg. 

March  18. — Acting  Ensign  0.  B.  Holden,  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

March  20. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  P.  Cleverly,  detached  from  the  Mount  Vernon, 
and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Ensign  C.  F.  Ware,  detached  from  the  Frolic  (Ad- 
vance), and  ordered  to  the  Horace  Beals.  Acting  Ensign  Albert  Melchert,  de- 
tached from  the  Horace  Beals,  and  ordered  to  the  Frolic  (Advance).  Acting  Ensign 
0.  M.  Bird,  detached  from  the  Keystone  State,  and  ordered  to  the  Sassacus. 

March  21.— Acting  Ensigns  Jeremiah  Mitchell  and  Cornelius  Bartlett,  detached 
from  the  Narragansett,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  E.  W.  Watson,  ordered 
to  the  Frolic. 

March  22. — Acting  Ensign  0.  V.  Kelley,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Huntsville. 

March  23. — Acting  Ensign  Samuel  A.  Gk»ve,  ordered  to  the  Union.  Acting  En- 
sign Joseph  H.  Clark,  detached  from  the  St  Lawrence,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Rear- Admiral  Porter  for  duty. 

March  25. — Acting  Ensign  A.  R.  Hazard,  detached  from  the  De  Soto,  and  or- « 
dered  to  the  Huntsville.     Acting  Ensign  C.   V.  Kelly,  Jr.,  detached  from  the 
Huntsville,  and  ordered  to  the  Wyoming.    Acting  Ensigns  George  Chamberlain, 
A.  P.  Bashford,  S.  W.  Cowing,  and  H.  B.  Francis,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Stirling. 

March  27. — Acting  Ensign  C.  F.  Palmer,  detached  from  the  Fort  Henry,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  Norl^  Acting  Ensign  H.  S.  Bunker,  detached 
from  the  Stonewall,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensigns  James  McVey  and  B.  D. 
Reed,  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 

March  28. — ^Acting  Ensign  Thomas  S.  Gay,  ordered  to  the  Vandalia. 

March  29. — Acting  Ensign  W.  0.  Underhill,  detached  from  the  Lillian,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Acting  Ensign  John  A.  Williams,  detached  from  the  Dumbarton,  and 
waiting  orders.     Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Jenks,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

March  30.— Acting  Ensign  Peter  Howard,  detached  from  the  Vermont,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Agawam.    Acting  Ensign  Frederick  O'Connor,  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

March  31. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  C.  Staples,  C.  B.  Pray,  and  William  Jenney,  de- 
tached from  the  Stettin,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  William  A.  Duer  and 
John  W.  King,  detached  from  the  New  Ironsides,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  En- 
signs J.  Mitchell  and  A.  A.  Franzen,  ordered  to  the  Squando.  Acting  Ensign  C. 
V.  Kelley,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  Huntsville,  and  ordered  to  the  Wyoming.  Acting 
Ensign  C.  R.  Fleming,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Squando. 

AppoirUed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons, 

March  1. — Linnseus  Fussell,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

March  3. — Henry  Richardson,  and  ordered  to  the  Alleghany.  Edward  C. 
Thatcher,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton.  Charles  E.  Hosmer,  and  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  Squadron. 

March  6. — Lyman  Dow,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

March  8. — Henry  0.  Young,  Asa  H.  Zeigler,  James  N.  Young,  and  John  Mal- 
1am,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

March  9. — Ernest  D.  Martin,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

March  10.— Frederick  H.  R.  Phillips,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio.  *  Nicholas  H. 
McGuire,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  P.  Wadsworth,  and  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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March  11. — ^Frederick  P.  Sheppard,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Oaroliiuk    William 
P.  Davis,  aud  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 
March  14. — Qeorge  W.  Marsters,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 
March  20. — Alvan  Dodge,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
March  21. — Jared  W.  Dillman,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 
March  22. — Gilbert  Balfour,  and  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 
March  24. — Ira  L.  Davies,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  26. — William  J.  Brofey,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squs^ron. 
March  28. — James  T.  Whittaker,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

March  1. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  J.  Burge,  detached  from  the  Flag, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Bates,  detached  from  the 
Memphis,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Beiyamin  6.  Walton, 
detached  from  the  Qem  of  the  Sea,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  2. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  F.  Brickett,  detached  ftom  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Lewis  Darling, 
Jr.,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron. Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Sowerby,  detached  fh)m  the  (late)  Merrimack, 
and  wuting  orders. 

March  3. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  C.  Johnson,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 
Squadron. 

March  9. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  H.  Faxon,  detached  fVom  the  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Galena.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  I.  Babin,  de- 
tached from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Mercedita.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Ed.  Macomb,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Tahoma. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Linnseus  Fussell,  detaiohed  from  the  Princeton,  and 
ordered  to  the  Sagamore. 

March  11. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  C.  Thatcher,  detached  from  the 
Princeton,  and  ordered  to  the  Governor  Buckingham.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Henry  C.  Meredith,  detached  from  the  Princeton,  and  ordered  to  the  Miami 

March  14. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  Wadsworth,  detached  flrom  duty  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

March  16. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  J.  Harris,  detached  from  the  Cpouno- 
dore  McDonough,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon  F.  P.  Sheppard,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to 
the  Commodore  McDonough. 

March  17. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Sowerby,  ordered  to  the  Shawmut 

March  18. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G^rge  W.  Shields,  ordered  to  the  Port 
Henry.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Hamell  detached  from  the  Frolic  (Ad- 
vance), and  o^ered  to  the  Neptune.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  Doig, 
detached  from  the  Emma,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Fourtellotte,  detached  from  the  Fort  Henry,  on  the  report- 
ing of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

March  22. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Kichardson,  detached  from  the 
Alleghany,  and  ordered  to  the  Sonoma. 

March  25. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  D.  Martin,  detached  from  the  Princeton, 
and  ordered  to  the  Fort  Henry.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  W.  Shields,  orders 
to  the  Fort  Henry  revoked,  and  he  is  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

March  30. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  H.  R.  Phillips,  detached  from  the  Ohio, 
and  ordered  to  the  Paul  Jones. 

March  31. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  R  Stone,  detached  from  the  Stettin,  and 
waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  P.  Davis,  detached  from  the  Prince- 
ton, and  ordered  to  the  Sangamon.  Acting  Aissistant  Surgeon  Nelson  Ingram,  de- 
tached from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Mahopac.  Actihg  Assistant  Surgeon 
Charles  A.  Manson,  ordered  to  the  Nantucket 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters, 

March  2. — ^David  S.  Knapp,  and  waiting  orders. 
March  6. — ^William  W.  Castle,  and  waiting  orders. 
March  15. — Dominick  Batione,  and  waiting  orders. 
March  16. — Eugene  Littell,  and  waiting  orders. 
March  20. — George  W.  Brown,  and  waiting  orders. 
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March  27. — 0.  S.  Dickennan,  and  waiting  orders.  Heniy  M.  Upham,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

March  29. — ^William  J.  Thompson,  and  waiting  orders.  Frank  K.  Balch,  and 
waiting  orders. 

March  30. — J.  W.  Meacham,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  31. — 0.  W.  Armstrong,  and  waiting  orders. 

March  1. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  B.  Seagrave,  detached  from  the  Flag, 
on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master Henry  G.  Colby,  detached  iVom  the  Gem  of  the  Sea,  on  the  completion  of 
transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

March  6. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  T.  Wildman,  ordered  to  settle  accounts 
of  the  (late)  Merrimack. 

March  7. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  A.  Ferre,  detached  from  the 
Morse,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  Charles  A.  McDaniel,  ordered  to  the  Morse. 

March  9. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  S.  Anderson,  ordered  to  the  Lodona. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Myron  M.  Hovey,  ordered  to  the  £.  B.  Hale.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Granville  Bacon,  ordered  to  the  Honduras.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Henry  Russell,  ordered  to  the  Ethan  Allen. 

March  9.— Acting  Assistant  Pajrmaster  William  R.  Woodward,  detached  from 
the  Ethan  Allen,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief)  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  B.  Gilman,  detached  from  the  E.  B.  Hale,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master A-  Murray  Stewart,  detached  from  the  Lodona,  on  the  reporting  of  Ins 
relief)  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  C. 
Stoever,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  L. 
Tullock,  Jr.,  ordered  to  the  Paul  Jones. 

March  10. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Read,  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edward  Sherwin,  detached  from  the  (late)  Dai  Ghing, 
and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

March  13. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  L.  Ruth,  ordered  to  the  Forest  Rose. 

March  14. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  A.  Swords,  detached  from  the 
Nlphon,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

March  17. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Frank  H.  Arms,  detached  from  the 
Memphis,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H. 
Lockwood,  ordered  to  the  Kansas.  Acting  Assistant  Pa3rmaster  Charles  W. 
Skunm,  orderod  to  the  Huntsville. 

March  20. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  W.  Castle,  ordered  to  the 
Yucca. 

March  22. — feting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  W.  Fairfield,  detached  firom  the 
Keystone  State,  on  the  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

March  23. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  W.  Brown,  ordered  to  the  LQ- 
liim. 

March  24. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H.  Lockwood,  orders  to  the  Kansas 
revoked,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Eugene  Littell,  ordered 
to  the  Kansas. 

March  27. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Franklin  Miller,  detached  from  the 
Frolic  (Advance),  on  the  reporting  of  his  reUef,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H.  Lockwood,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Stirling. 

March  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Dominick  Batione,  ordered  to  the 
Calypso. 

March  29. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  W.  Crary,  detached  from  the 
Dumbarton,  on  the  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  B.  Rodney,  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  W.  W.  Castle,  orders  to  the  Yucca  revoked,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  W.  Brown,  orders  to  the  Lillian  re- 
voked, and  he  is  ordered  to  the  Yucca.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Benjamin 
Abrahams,  detached  f^om  the  Stettin,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Promoted  for  Gbod  Conduct,  &o. 

March  7. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  John  MacDearmid  and  L.  W.  Penning* 
ton,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commanders.    Actin^^  Masters  Alfred  Weetoo, 
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W.  H.  Woods,  Thomas  G.  Grove,  Charles  Norton,  and  8.  Nickerson,  to  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenants.     Acting  Ensign  C.  L.  Wilcomb,  to  Actiog  Master. 

March  II. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  William  S.  Cheoseman  and  William 
P.  Randall,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commanders.  Acting  Ensign  Albert 
Taylor,  to  Acting  Master. 

March  13. — ^Acting  Masters  J.  A.  Pennell  and  W.  T.  Gillespie,  to  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenants.    Acting  Ensign  N.  A.  Blume,  to  Acting  Master. 

March  15. — Acting  Ensign  Saqford  S.  Miner,  to  Acting  Master.  Acting  Master 
Francis  Josselyn,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

March  IT. — Acting  Master  E.  M.  Stoddard,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 

March  20. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Thomas  F.  Laoock  and  Geoige  W.  Bourne,  to  Acting 
Masters. 

Marc^  23. — ^Acting  Ensigns  J.  J.  Brice  and  Eugene  Biondi,  to  Acting  Masters. 

March  2^ — ^Acting  Ensign  Walter  Pearce,  to  Acting  Master. 

March  27. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Rockwell,  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander.  Acting  Ensigns  Thomas  Nelson,  C.  F.  Hodgkins,  and 
Hans  J.  Ipsen,  to  Acting  Masters. 

March  28. — Acting  Ensign  William  Jennings,  to  Acting  Master. 

March  29. — Acting  Ensign  G.  E.  McConnell,  to  Acting  Master. 

March  30. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  N.  L.  Campbell,  to  Acting  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 


March  2. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Edgar  Brodhead. 

March  3. — Acting  Ensign  Alfred  Homsby. 

March  7. — ^Acting  Master  W.  Wright ;  Acting  Master  pharles  Potter ;  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  D.  Roath. 

March  8. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  L  H.  Puckett ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
William  S.  Parker. 

March  9. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  Jonathan  Chapman  and  Thomas  B. 
Gushing. 

March  U. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  H.  Marvin. 

March  13. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A  Shirk ;  Acting  Master  D.  P.  Heath  ; 
Acting  Ensigns  D.  B.  Corey,  Charles  T.  Somes,  and  George  T.  Miller.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  A.  J.  Myers. 

March  14. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  Y.  Glisson. 

March  15. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Herman  Dorr.  Acting  Master  Frank 
HWilks. 

March  16. — ^Acting  Masters  H.  S.  Borden  and  John  M.  Skillings.  Acting  Ensigns 
Lewis  P.  Cassan  and  Thomas  McLevy. 

March  17. — ^Acting  Master  P.  J.  Hargous.    Acting  Ensign  Charles  E  Clark. 

March  18. — Acting  Master  W.  N.  Griswold.  Acting  Ensigns  Edwin  McKeever 
and  A  H.  MandelL  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  George  W.  Hatch  and  M.  0. 
Drennan. 

March  20. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  J.  R.  Morris  and  John  Read. 

March  21. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Clifford  S.  Sims.  Actmg  Ensign  Joseph 
T.  Rldgway. 

March  22. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  H.  Latham. 

March  23.— Actmg  Ensign  P.  A  Seabury. 

March  25. — Acting  Masters  S.  H  Cornell  and  Lewis  West 

March  27. — ^Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Samuel  J.  White.  Acting  Master  Francis 
E.  Ellis.     Acting  Ensigns  William  H  Gibson  and  Charles  J.  Walstrom. 

March  28. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A  H.  Nelson,  to  take  effect  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief.  Acting  Ensigns  William  H.  De  Grosse  and  Charles  D. 
Duncan. 

March  30. — ^Acting  Ensign  Olinton  Wiley.  Acting  Master  Charles  Potter. 
Acting  Ensign  Abram  H  Hicks. 

Bevoked. 

Marcli  6. — Acting  Assistaac  Surgeon  R.  E.  Woodward. 

March  9. — Acting  Masters  and  Pilots,  George  Look,  Thomas  Smith,  G.  F.3owen, 
J.  S.  Furlaw,  James  W.  Taylor,  John  W.  Sayres,  T.  A  Wyatt,  K  A  Elliott 
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March  14.— Acting  Ensign  T.  F.  De  Luoe. 
March  16.— -Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ira  C.  Whitehead. 
March  24.— Acting  Master  W.  G.  Nutting. 

March  28.— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  D.  Hartj,  to  take  eflbct  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief. 
March  31.— Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Bei^amin  B.  Dorey. 

Dismissed. 

March  8.— Acting  Master  B.  Herriok. 

March  25.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  George  W.  McLane. 

Misoellaneous. 

March  8.— Order  dismissing  Acting  Ensign  Arnold  Harris  reroked,  and  his 
resignation  accepted  from  Feb.  2l8t,  1865. 

March  9.— Order  of  Feb.  24th,  1866,  dismissing  Acting  Master  George  W.  Frost, 
reToked. 

March  18. — Acting  Master  G.  W.  Caswell,  term  of  suspension  having  expired,  he 
is  ordered  to  report  to  the  Department  by  letter. 

March  30.— Acting  Master  and  PUot  William  Jones,  order  of  Dec.  29th,  1864, 
revoking  his  appointment  revoked,  and  his  resignation  acoepted  from  that  date. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 

Appointed  Acting  Enaignt, 

March  22. — Joseph  Graham,  U.  8.  8.  Daisy;  Hiram  Simonton,  U.  S.  S.  Gros- 
beak; William  Kesner,  U.  S.  S.  Naumkeag;  Bei^'amin  W.  Herr,  U.  S.  S.  Tempest 
March  25.— E.  F.  Crane,  U.  &  a  Chillicothe. 
March  29.— Edward  C.  Umer,  IT.  a  a  Lexmgton. 

Promoted. 

March  25. — ^Acting  Ensign  M.  B.  Muncj,  to  Acting  Master. 


March  1. — ^Acthig  Ensign  George  J.  Hazlett 
March  2.— Acting  Ensign  H.  B.  O'Neill. 

March  3. — Acting  Master  Groorge  D.  Little;  Acting  Ensign  R  C  Van  Pelt. 
March  13.— Acting  Ensign  W.  K.  Owen. 
March  16. — ^Acting  Ensign  Charles  C.  Briggs. 
March  21. — Acting  Ensign  W.  L.  Constantine. 

March  22. — ^Acting  Ensign  Charles  W.  Spooner ;  Acting  Master  Benjamin  Se- 
bastian. 
March  25. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Perkins. 

Personal  Items. 

Brigadier-General  Jas.  F.  Hartranft  has,  on  General  Grant's  reconmiendation, 
been  promoted  miyor-general  by  brevet,  **  for  conspicuous  gaUantry  in  repulsing 
and  driving  back  the  enemy  fh>m  the  lodgment  made  on  our  lines,  March  SSti), 
1865." 

Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Wilson  and  Captain  Croeb/ 
of  his  staff;  has  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf. 

Brevet  Colonel  F.  T.  Dent,  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant's  staff,  has  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  command  as  military  governor  at  Rich- 
mond. 

Colonel  Schofield  has  been  appointed  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  staff  to  hit 
brother,  M%jor-General  J.  M.  Schofield. 

Colonel  Kendall  (33d  New  Jersey)  has  been  i^pointed  brigadier-general  and 
chief  of  staff  to  Mi^or-General  H.  W.  Slocum. 
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SHERMAN'S  TBUOE. 


We  have  been  at  some  paiuB — a  labor  tenfold  repaid  by  the 
pleasure — to  present  to  our  readers,  both  in  onr  special  editorial 
pages,  and  in  the  essays  of  distinguished  contriDutors,  full  ac- 
counts of  the  wonderful  strategy,  magnificent  marches,  and  vic- 
torious battles,  of  this  illustrious  general.  To  him,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  except  Grant,  uie  country  owes  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  rebel  armies,  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
spring  harbingers  of  the  grandest  peace  ever  conquered  and  es- 
tablisned.  After  marvels  at  which  the  world  will  never  cease  to 
wonder,  he  followed  Johnston's  shattered  army  to  Durham  Station, 
and  there,  removed  from  immediate  communication  with  the 
Department,  made  with  the  rebel  general  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment for  a  disbandroent  of  the  rebel  armies,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  and  a  general  amnesty. 
The  truce  was  to  hold  until  the  required  authorities  should  ex- 
press their  willingness  to  carry  out  the  programme.  That 
Sherman's  action  was  not  final,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
say ;  for  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  "  basis  of  agreement"  it  is 
distinctly  stated. 

It  is  neither  unjust  nor  ungenerous  to  Sherman  to  state  that 
these  terms,  prompted  by  a  warm  heart  and  a  vivid  vision  of 
instant  peace  even  "  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  or  to  the  people.  What  then  ? 
Simply  disapprove   them,  and  order  a  resumption  of  hostili- 

EnUrad  Moordlnff  to  Act  of  ConRTCM.  In  the  ycfr  1860^  ^/.^.^  ^'f?^*^'!^^*  ^  ^*  CIerk*ik 


)  of  th«  IMfttrict  Court  for  tho  Soathora  DUtrict  of  If  «ir  York. 
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ties.  The  President  rejected  them,  the  Department  disallowed 
them,  and  General  Grant,  one  of  Sherman's  warmest  friends, 
disapproved  them.  The  latter  went  in  person  to  the  scene,  dio- 
tated  other  terms,  and  left  Sherman  to  carry  them  out.  Here  the 
matter  ends.  The  policy  of  Sherman,  wnich  was  disapproved 
by  the  Government,  so  far  from  impeaching  his  patriotism,  gives 
proof  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the  mimediate  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  Peace ;  so  far  from  charging  him  with  ambition, 
it  shows  a  readiness  to  give  generous  terms  to  a  foe  whom  he 
might  have  routed  to  tne  winds,  and  to  finish,  by  a  convention, 
a  contest  every  day  of  which  caused  his  name  to  be  sounded  with 
new  sonorous  harmony  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Many 
thought  the  kind-hearted  and  revered  Lincoln  too  lenient ;  not 
a  few  growled  and  snarled  at  Grant  for  his  terms  to  Lee; 
Sherman  only  went  a  little  farther,  and  his  action  needed  not 
reprehension  but  modification.  These  his  agreement  allowed 
for,  and  these  were  at  once  set  forth.  Detraction,  more  hateful 
than  death,  "  loves  a  shining  mark."  Little  critics,  like  Egyp- 
tian bo^s  who  pelt  the  pyramids  with  balls  of  sand,  have  nad, 
for  a  day,  rich*  sport.  Qne  says,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Webster  when  speaking  of  the  murderer's  secret :  "Ah,  ffen- 
tlemen,  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  I"  Another  speaks — with  hTgh- 
tragedy  air — of  "  Sherman's  fall,"  as  long  and  terrible  as  that 
of  Satan  from  heaven  1  And  yet  another  caps  the  climax  by 
saying :  "  Sherman  voluntarily  committed  a  fault  the  country 
can  never  forget." 

Now,  this  is  all  simply  ridiculous ;  the  high  tragedy  is  rich 
farce.  Sherman  has  not  fallen  at  all ;  his  mistake  was  not  fatal ; 
his  truce  was  submitted  and  disallowed.  Without  a  murmur, 
even  of  disappointment,  but  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  insulted 
dignity  at  the  manner  of  thedi8avowal,beprescribesthenew  terms 
brought  by  Grant,  and  Johnston's  army  is  surrendered  at  once. 

If  Sherman  made  a  mistake,  he  did  not  commit  a  crime ;  and 
when  the  convention  of  Durham  Station,  its  issue,  and  the 
carping  voices  of  the  little  critics  are  entirely  forgotten,  the 
j>atriot,  the  great  captain,  the  honest  man,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
lights,  will  shine  with  ever-increasing  lustre  and  diameter.  His- 
tory will  deal  with  his  "  crazy"  but  far-seeing  call  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  with  Pittsburg  Landing,  Vicksburg,  the 
march  to  Meridian,  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Kidge,  the  bold 
move  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  tne  fall  of  Savannah,  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  Baleigh,  and  the  surrender  of  Johnston^ s  army. 

General  Sherman  has,  with  commendable  spirit,  said  nothing 
as  yet  in  regard  to  the  truce ;  the  time  will  come  for  him  to 
speak,  and  he  will  speak  with  no  truckling,  no  uncertain  sound. 
Until  then  we  express  what  ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  are, 
the  views  of  our  whole  people.  Whatever  he  may  find  in  the 
retrospect  to  forgive  himself  for — if  any  thing — we  owe  him 
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rather  too  mucli  to  humiliate  him  either  with  reproach  or  for- 
giveness ;  for  if  we  come  to  compare  accounts,  we  shall  find  that 
we  are  bankrupt  debtors,  who  can  never  repay  him  for  a  thou* 
sandth  part,  even  if  we  load  tlie  scale  with  "  unconditional  for^ 
giveness.^^  We  hope  Sherman  will  not  forget  those  who  have 
so  boldly  asserted  that  they  cannot  forget.  He  may,  however, 
bear  up  under  the  admiring  friendship  and  entire  confidence  of 
General  Grant,  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  whole  country, . 
and  such  an  unsolicited  opinion  as  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter  from  Chief- Justice  Chase: —  . 

"  WASHiNaTOK,  AprH  29, 1865. 

"  WiLUAic  G.  Db8hlxB|  Treasurer  Sherman  Testimonial  Fund:— 

^  Mt  dsab  Sm : — Enclosed  is  a  contribution  to  the  Sherman  Fund.  I  take 
this  moment  for  making  it,  because  just  now  many  seem  disposed  to  forget  his 
great  deservings,  and  remember  only  his  recent  convention  with  Johnston.  But 
thiit  act,  however  regretted  and  disapproved,  must  not  cancel  in  our  memories,  or 
even  obscure  his  splendid  services.  His  patriotism  is  no  more  doubtful  than  his 
courage.  No  man's  achievements  hare  contributed  more  to  the  grand  triumph  of 
Union  and  freedom  over  rebellion  and  slavery.  His  deeds  are  among  the^hoioest 
treasures  of  our  own  Ohio,  as  well  as  of  our  whole  country.  And  we,  the  children 
of  Ohio,  are  bound  esp.'cially,  and  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  to  defend  and 
protect  the  good  name  of  every  brave  and  loyal  son  she  has.  She  has  none  braver 
or  more  loyal  than  Sbennan. 

'*  Yours  most  truly, 

"  a  P.  Ohasb." 


WHAT  THE  CX)AST  SURVEY  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WAR. 

When  men  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  thing,  if 
they  do  not  perceive  its  results,  they  not  unfrequently  assume 
that  there  are  none. 

There  is  probably  nothing  to  which  this  observation  is  more 
applicable  tnan  to  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
been  prosecuted  with  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success,  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  natural  enterprise,  the  knowledge  of  its  merit  has 
been  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  persons  beyond  those 
employed  in  its  labors.  Yet,  during  that  time,  the  country  at 
large  nas  been  benefited,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  by  opera- 
tions which  embrace  a  range  including  the  most  scientific  meth- 
ods known  to  geodesy,  as  well  as  the  infinite  and  infinitesimal 
details  that  bring  the  practical  results  of  the  survey  within  tlie 
comprehension  of  the  least  skilful  navigator.  Stated  simply, 
without  reference  to  scientific  investigation,  the  Coast  Survey 
has  been  the  agency  which  has  saved  to  the  country  millions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  lives.  But  it  was  not  appreciated,  be- 
eanse  its  results  are  intangible.  Men  seldom  restlize  the  worth 
of  that  whicli  benefits  them  indirectly. 

The  rebellion  came,  and  the  Coast  Survey,  and,  indeed,  all 
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Other  public  interests,  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  the 
vital  one  attached  to  the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  Be- 
public.  There  were  comparatively  few  who  were  aware  that 
the  Coast  Survey  could  aid  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Yet  the  Survey  has  never  rendered  to 
the  country  more  important  service  than  that  performed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  Independently  of  the  vast 
amount  of  information  which  it  put  into  the  possession  of  the 
Array  and  Navy,  when  the  country  was  forced  to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms,  it  has  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  connection 
with  actual  hostilities. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  papers  to  give  a  history  of 
all  the  various  means  by  which  the  Coast  Survey  has  aided  the 
military  authorities.  This  would  require  far  more  space  than 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  are  necessarily  confined. 
Were  it  possible  to  do  otherwise,  the  account  would  prove  amass 
of  dry  details,  as  uninteresting  in  comparison  with  active  move- 
ments, ^s  the  daily  drill  and  camp  routine  of  an  army  are  to 
the  hostile  shock  upon  the  day  of  oattle.  For  these  reasons,  it 
is  intended  to  descant  only  upon  those  services  which  are  indis* 
solubly  linked  with  some  grand  operation  of  the  war. 

All  of  the  military  surveys  executed  have  been  valuable  to 
the  commanders  of  our  land  and  naval  forces ;  but  an  account 
of  all,  forms  no  legitimate  part  of  a  narrative  intended  for  the 
general  reader.  Had  a  battle  or  a  bombardment  happened 
along  every  league  of  the  coast  which  the  rebels  attempted  to 
wrest  from  the  United  States,  the  labors  of  the  Survey  in  each 
place  would  not  have  failed  to  become  manifest. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the  operations  under* 
taken  with  special  reference  to  military  and  naval  movements — 
reconnoissance,  sounding,  buoving,  piloting — that  have  aided  our 
armies  and  fleets.  Some  of  these  labors  must,  of  course,  forever 
remain  in  comparative  obscurity,  for  their  full  value  could  be 
brought  to  light  only  in  the  progress  of  military  enterprise. 
But,  whenever  movements  have  tsuLcn  place  upon  land  or  sea, 
the  material  aid  derived  from  these  labors  has  awakened  the 
admiration  of  both  Array  and  Navy,  and  they  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  avowing  their  indebtedness,  and  in  awarding  unquali* 
fled  praise. 

The  people,  also,  will  appreciate  these  services,  which,  how- 
ever humble  they  may  appear  when  contrasted  with  the  vast 
operations  to  which  they  contributed,  have  proved  largely  con- 
ducive to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  arms,  ^xhe  most 
acceptable  form  which  this  account  can  take  for  the  public,  will 
be  a  recital  of  the  general  services  rendered  by  the  Coast  Survey 
in  the  field,  but  more  particularly  of  those  in  which  it  enacted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of  the  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  all  the  usual  arrangements 
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had  been  made  for  the  continaation  of  the  sarvey  on  the  South- 
ern 6ca-board  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gn]f  of 
Mexico.  The  angry  cloud  which  was  so  soon  to  darken  the 
land,  had  already  commenced  to  gather  and  to  assume  an 
alarming  significance ;  but  the  wisest  were  not  without  hope 
that  the  danger  portended  would  pass  harmlessly  away.  At 
all  events,  it  was  not  proper  that  the  premature  action  of  any 
department  of  the  Government  should  lend  countenance  to  thd 
rebellion,  even  by  so  much  as  tacitly  ackowledging  it  to  be  a 
possibility.  Accordingly,  the  parties  of  the  Coast  Survey  re- 
sumed work  in  the  various  fields  suitable  for  their  operations. 

Although  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  well  received, 
events  soon  took  such  a  course  as  to  induce  Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  to  dispatch  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  secret  instructions  to  each 
party  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Government  propertv, 
in  the  event  of  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  tne  South. 
To  this  precaution  the  Survey  is  indebted  for  the  exemption  of 
most  of  its  property  from  capture  by  the  enemy.  The^officers 
were  upon  the  alert,  and  except  the  seizure  of  three  small  ves- 
sels, and  a  small  amount  of  property  stored  in  remote  places, 
nothing  was  lost.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  seized  as  they  lay  in 
ordinary  at  Charleston,  and  the  other  was  seized  while  engaged 
in  stationing  tidal  observers  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The 
loss  entailed  by  their  capture  was  inconsiderable ;  for  two  were 
schooners,  of  which  one  had  been  long  in  the  service,  and  the 
third  vessel  was  a  steam-tender,  so  smsdl  that  she  was  not  con- 
sidered tit  to  make  voyages  from  Charleston  to  New  York. 
This  vessel,  when  in  possession  of  the  rebels  at  Savannah,  was 
burned  by  accident.  One  of  the  schooners,  the  Petrd^  was  the 
first  vessel  which  the  rebels  sent  out  as  a  privateer.  In  the 
mist  and  gloaming  she  mistook  the  frigate  ISt.  Lawrence  for  a 
merchantman,  and  fired  a  shot  across  her  bows.  In  an  instant, 
the  ports  of  the  frigate  flew  open,  and  a  well-aimed  broadside 
sent  the  schooner  to  the  bottom. 

The  spring  of  1861  saw  almost  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Coast 
Survey  engaged  on  duty  in  the  Northern  States,  either  in 
continuing  the  regular  surveys,  or  in  aiding  the  Goveniment 
wherever  their  services  were  available  within  the  field  of  mili- 
tary operations.  The  new  exigencies  of  the  Government  found 
them  conversant  with  duties  which  they  were  needed  to  per- 
form. Tlie  Engineers  and  the  Topographical  Engineers,*  two 
corps  of  the  regular  Army,  had  been  created  with  reference  to 
the  scale  upon  which  the  old  Army  was  based.  Tliey  were 
now  numerically  insufficient  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  of  reconuoissance,  surveying,  etc.,  devolving  upon  the 

*  Tbe«e  two  corps  have  uinoe  been  merged  into  one,  called  the  Ck>rpa  of  Engineer!. 
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.  immense  forces  in  the  field.  Besides,  tliey  were  needed  more 
especially  for  the  duties  of  military  engineering,  and  some  were 
withdrawn  from  these  by  the  attainment  of  high  command. 
Thus,  they  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  a  service  to 
which  all  that  the  Nation  had  previously  experienced  of  war 
was  like  playing  soldiers.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  Coast  Survey  soon  proved  its  usefulness. 

Belative  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  that  work,  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  the  Superintendent,  in  his  Report  for  the  year,  said : — 


"  The  call  for  the  seiriceB  of  tbe  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  being  imp 
the  operations^  generally,  haye  been  executed  hy  civilians.  The  advantages  of  the 
.organization  of  the  work,  which  have  often  been  stated,  were  never  so  fully  dia- 
j>Iayed  as  in  this  exigency.  The  regular  work  was  carried  on  systematically,  thoug^i 
upon  a  reduced  scale.  The  Navy  found  on  its  roll,  officers  who  had  knowledge  of 
the  harbors  and  coasts,  from  service  on  the  survey.  To  the  army  list  were  returned 
officers  skilled  in  reconnotssance,  and  in  the  other  various  operations  of  the  survey, 
and  familiar  with  the  coast  and  its  shore^lines.  The  vessels  <^  the  survey,  botii 
steam  and  sail  vessels,  were  ready  in  the  emergency  for  the  revenue  and  naval 
j^rvices,  and  were  freely  yielded  to  their  use. 

"  The  material  in  the  Coast  Survey  office  was  rapidly  put  in  the  shape  of  hydro- 
graphic  notes,  and,  by  lithographic  and  photographic  processes,  the  unpublished 
maps  and  charts,  and  memoirs  of  the  ooast,  were  placed  at  the  dispowd  of  tfas 
departments  of  the  Grovemroent,  and  of  the  officers  engaged  in  oonsnltatioiui  ia 
regard  to,  or  the  executions  of,  operations  along  the  coast" 

In  the  year  1860,  there  had  been  twelve  oflBcers  of  the  Army, 
and  eleven  officers  of  the  Navy,  serving  on  the  Coast  Survey. 
Of  these,  in  1861,  eleven  were  detached  from  .the  work,  and 
eight  resigned.  Two  oflBcers  of  the  Army  and  two  of  the 
Navy  remained  temporarily.  Of  the  civilians  of  the  Survey, 
only  seven  were  recreant  to  duty.  All  the  rest  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  Union. 

One  officer  of  tbe  Survey  accepted  a  colonelcy  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Halleck^  which  position  he  still  occupies,  having 
accompanied  General  Halleck  to  the  various  military  depart- 
ments in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  the  beginning  or  the 
war.  Another  officer  of  the  Survey  accepted  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  2<^th  Ohio  Kegiment,  ana  afterwards  became 
colonel  of  the  44th  Ohio  Regiment.  It  was  he,  who,  when 
commanding  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  notified  the  disloyal  convention 
there  assembled,  that  it  might  consider  itself  dissolved.  An- 
other officer  became  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  Army.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  ocean  transportation  for  the  Army. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  one  of  the  assistants  on  the 
Coast  Survey  happened  to  be  in  Virginia  with  his  family.  Cut 
off  from  communication  with  tbe  office,  he  was  not  only  with- 
out his  usnal  means  of  support,  but,  at  the  satne  time,  exposed 
to  solicitations  to  join  tlie  insurgents.  Although  in  such  a 
strait,  he  repelled  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  and  man- 
aged to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  by  keeping  store  in 
Brentsville,  Ya.,  where  he  was  found   when  our  lines   were 
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extended  to  that  town.  He  immediately  submitted  to  the  Qot* 
ernment  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  delivered  the  maps  which  he 
had  secreted  during  the  time  that  he  was  liable  to  be  plundered 
of  them.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  constantly  engaged,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  in  making  surveys  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  only  person  on  the  Coast  Survey,  who,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  was  a  tidal  observer,  stationed  at  Cal- 
casieu Entrance,  Louisiana.  About  the  beginning  of  April,  1861^ 
he  was  questioneJ  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  and 
having  satisiied  his  interrogators  as  to  its  harmlessness,  he  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  duties  until  the  11th  of  July,  at  which 
time  he  was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  an  order  dispatched 
from  New  Orleans.  At  first,  it  was  intended  to  try  him  as  a 
spy,  at  Lake  Charles  City ;  and  he  was  confined  there  until  the 
15th  of  Auguist,  when  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  from  New 
Orleans  carried  him  to  that  city  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was 
finally  brought  before  the  military  commander.  General  Twiggs, 
who  silenced  his  explanations  by  personal  abuse,  remanded  him 
to  prison,  and  ordered  his  trial  as  a  spy.  He  was  first  sent  to 
the  common  "  lock-up,"  and  then,  after  an  examination  by  a 
recorder,  he  was  placed  in  the  parish  prison,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  military  commander.  In  that  place  of  confinement  he 
spent  three  months,  and  at  last  obtained  his  release  through  the 
interposition  of  the  British  consul.  lie  immediately  left  New 
Orleans,  and  reported  in  person  at  Washington,  where  he  gave 
an  account,  from  which  these  statements  are  taken. 

In  May,  1861,  a  hydrographic  reconnoissance  of  the  Potomac, 
between  Blakistone  Island  and  Georgetown,  D.  C,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  Coast  Survey.  The  results  of  the  reconnoissance 
were  immediately  plotted  and  furnished  to  the  military  and 
naval  authorities. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  a  topographical  and  hydrographi-* 
cal  reconnoissance  was  made  at  White  House  Point,  Mathias 
Point,  and  Lower  Cedar  Point.  The  results  of  the  reconnois* 
sance  were  immediately  furnished  to  the  Government. 

By  request  of  Lieutenant^General  Scott,  arrangements  were 
at  the  same  time  e£fectod  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the 

Sound  occupied  by  Brigadier-General  (now  Major-Goneral) 
cDowell's  array,  and  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  west  of 
l)is  pickets,  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court-IIouse,  including 
the  Upper  Potomac,  as  far  as  the  point  known  as  the  Chain 
Bridge.*  As  the  survey  progressed,  tracings  of  it  were  fur- 
nished to  Generals  McDowell  and  Tyler,  and  to  Colonel  (now 
General)  Heintzelman.  The  two  Corps  of  Engineers  were  also 
supplied  with  copies*      Subsequently,  the  survey  was  photo. 

*  That  bridge  has  long  been  superseded  hj  another  kind  of  atruotore. 
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graphed,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  for  whose 
purposes  it  haa  been  ordered. 

in  the  middle  of  Angust,  at  the  request  of  Major-General 
McClellan,  the  northwestern  approaches  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington were  surveyed.  In  October,  the  surveys  were  extended 
toward  the  nortliward  and  westward,  from  Fall's  Church  and 
the  Chain  Bridge. 

Early  in  November,  the  topography  of  the  Potomac  was 
executed  from  below  Alexandria  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  from 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Potomac  to  within  three  miles  of 
Fairfax  Court-House. 

These  surveys,  in  the  a^regate,  embraced  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  square  miles. 

After  the  month  of  August,  the  parties  engaged  in  these 
operations  were  under  the  general  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Oblonel  Macomb,  Topographical  Engi^eer-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
ef  the  Potomac 

In  the  Keport  of  Major-Oeneral  McClellan,  where  he  refers 
to  the  Peninsular  Canipai^,  after  enumerating  certain  officers 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  he  says : — 

''This  number,  being  the  greatest  available,  was  so  small,  that  much  of  the  duty 
of  the  department  devolved  upon  parties  furnished  by  Professor  Bache,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Goaat  Survey,  and  other  gentlemen  trom  dril  Ufe.** 

Towards  the  last  of  August,  two  ships,  the  Express  and 
Orizimba,  were  seized  in  Maine,  by  a  Coast  Survey  party  on 
board  of  the  Ara^o.  This  vessel  was  engaged  in  hydrography 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  the  seizure  alluded  to  was  executed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Eastport, 
Maine.  In  September,  the  Arago,  which,  by  reauest  of  the 
same  collector,  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  captured 
the  ship  Alice  Ball,  of  Kew  Orleans. 

While  reconuoissances  and  surveys  were  in  progress  within 
the  theatre  of  active  military  operations,  other  reconuoissances 
and  surveys,  for  mih'tary  purposes,  were  executed  in  places 
more  remote.  The  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia,  was  sur- 
veyed, and  also  near  Fort  Mifflin  and  Fort  Delaware.  Mili- 
tary surveys  were  executed  in  Accomac  and  Northampton 
Counties,  Virginia.  In  fact,  wherever  a  prospective  need  of 
defence  called  for  information  which  the  Coast  Survey  could 
provide,  or  wherever  a  military  movement  demanded  the  aid 
which  it  alone  had  the  power  to  give,  there  the  Coast  Survey 
was  found. 

To  facilitate  the  operations  of  blockading  squadrons,  hy- 
.  drographic  notes  were  prepared  for  the  u»e  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  furnished  to  them  and  to  the  com- 
manders of  expeditions.  The  first  copies  were  referred  to  an 
advisory  commission  composed  of  Brigadier-General  (now  Ma- 
jor-General)  Barnard,  Captain  (now  Keai^Admiral)  Du  Pout, 
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Commander  (now  Bear- Admiral)  Davis,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey.  In  the  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  1861,  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  this  Com- 
mission. The  estimation  in  which  the  material,  submitted  by 
the  Coast  Survey,  was  held  by  the  naval  officers  who  composed 
the  Commission,  is  shown  by  the  following  letter: — 

"Washikotow,  Ocioher  2,  1861. 
"Sm: — On  closing,  for  the  present^  the  laborB  of  the  mixed  conference,  in  whidi 
I  have  presided,  I  cannot  but  express  the  high  opinion  I  have  been  led  to  enter* 
tain  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sea-coasts, 
sounds,  and  bays  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  borders  of  the  United  States,  without 
which  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  could  not  have  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. 

"  Very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  senrant^  ■ 
"S,  F.  Du  Pont, 
•*  A.  D.  Bacbi,  LL.  D.,  •*  Flag-  Ojficer,  JPreaident 

**  JSuperiniendimt  United  StiUe§  Coaat  Swrvey^  '*C.  H.  Bayis, 

^^WaahingUm^  D,  C,  ^'Commandtr^  SecrtkaryJ*  • 

The  name  of  Admiral  Dn  Pont  naturally  brings  ns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  important  service  which  the  Coast 
Survey  rendered  to  the  Government  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 
1861. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that,  for  a  long  period  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Ran,  the  war  seemed  to  languish.  The  forces 
opposing  each  other  near  the  Potomac  presented  the  strang6 
spectacle  of  two  hostile  armies,  both  of  which  were  upon  the 
defensive,  and  neither  of  which  seemed  inclined  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Although  Western  Virginia  continued  to  witness  the  nnin* 
terrupted  triumph  of  our  arms,  and  the  expedition  to  Hatteras 
Inlet,  North  Carolina,  and  the  lodgment  on  Ship  Island,  Mis- 
sissippi Sound,  had  been  successful,  yet  the  general  result  of 
operations  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  been  man* 
ifestly  in  favor  of  the  South.  Since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
no  decisive  conflict  had  taken  place  but  the  rebel  armies,  from 
East  to  West,  had  closed  around  the  line  which  had  become  a 
frontier ;  whUe  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tram« 
melled  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  political  expediency  aa 
well  as  military  exigency,  seemed  almost  paralyzed  in  confront* 
ing  a  force  precipitated  with  the  volcanic  energy  characteristic^ 
of  rebellion. 

The  country  was  despondent.  Tlie  cause  of  this  feeling 
originated  less  in  the  belief  that  the  South  had  accomplished 
much,  than  in  the  experience  that  the  United  States  had  given 
little  evidence  of  that  great  military  power,  which,  despite  the 
most  stubborn  resistance,  was  eventually  to  overwhelm  the 
rebellion.  True,  this  dark  hour  was  not  like  tliat  when  th^ 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  baffled  in  its  purpose,  returned  from 
Richmond,  ioined  the  shattered  ranks  of  General  Pope,  and 
barely  saved  the  capitaL    But  it  was  dark  enough,  £^r  then 
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the  Nation  was  doubtful  of  its  untried  strength ;  whereas,  when 
it  welcomed  back  its  army  from  the  Peninsula,  its  sadness  was 
redeemed  by  the  tliought  that  it  possessed  a  force  of  veterans 
60  tried,  that,  even  in  retreat,  they  had  often  snatched  victory 
from  the.  enemy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  people  sorely  needed  some 
military  success  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits,  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  victory 
at  Port  Royal  had  that  effect 

A  mysterious  fleet,  a  mixed  military  and  naval  expedition, 
assembled  in  Hampton  Beads..  On  the  29th  of  October  it 
sailed  towards  the  South.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition 
was  commanded  by  Commodore  Du  Pont,  the  land-forces  were 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman.  Scarcely 
had  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  when  it  encountered  a  violent  gale, 
wliich  scattered  the  vessels  in  every  direction.  The  public 
mind  was  much  excited  lest  the  storm  should  prove  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  for  it  was  known  ttiat  the  fleet  com- 
prised many  craft  that  were  entirely  unfit  to  meet  heavy  weather. 

The  crew  of  the  transport  Peerless  were  removed  when  she 
was  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  marines  on  board  of  the 
steamer  Oovemor  were  with  diificulty  rescued.  But  tde  fleet, 
although  shattered,  was  not  wrecked.  As  soon  ad  the  vessels 
assembled,  operations  commenced. 

In  his  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survev, 
Assistant  Boutelle,  speaking  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  attack, 
pays: — 

"  The  R.  R  Forbes  c&me  to  me  to  say  that  the  Augusta  and  Dale,  stoam  sloop 
and  gunboat,  were  outside.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  commodore,  and  he  ex- 
pressed so  earnest  a  wish  to  get  them  in  before  the  attack,  that  I  determined  to 
bring  them  in  at  once,  though  night  had  already  oome  on.  *  *  * 
The  Augusta  took  the  Dale  in  tow,  and  we  passed  in  without  trouble,  having  no 
cast  less  than  nineteen  feet,  aud  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the  flag- 
officer  their  arrival  at  half-pest  eleven  P.  v.  Running  outside  again,  I  anchored 
the  Vixen  at  the  entrance,  in  readiness  to  bring  in  the  JSrieason  and  the  BaUie, 
drawing  twenty  and  twenty-two  feet    »    *    ♦ 

"At  sunrise  we  anchored  a  large  spar-buoy  at  the  entrance  of  the  south  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Jones,  first  and  second  officers  of  this  vessel,  were  then 
sent  on  board  of  the  BalHe  and  EricBsoUf  respectively,  and  I  led  in  with  the  Vimn 
at  half  flood."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  After  anchoring  the  BaUic  and  Ericsson.  I  went  on  board  of  the  AUanUc  with 
General  Sherman,  and  witnessed  the  fight. '^    «    «    ♦ 

The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  vessels  steamed  slowly  around,  describing  the  figure 
of  an  ellipse,  and  delivering  their  broadsides  as  theypassed 
within  short  range  of  Fort  Beauregard  and  Fort  Walker, 
which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  harbor.  The  fire  of  the 
vessels  was  so  rapid  and  well-directed,  that,  as  they  approached 
to  make  their  third  revolution,  the  flag  of  Fort  Beauregard  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  enemy  hastily  abandoned  both  works. 
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In  the  Eeport  of  Commodore  Du  Pont  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, he  remarks : —  • 

"  The  Department  is  aware  that  all  the  aids  to  naTigation  had  been  removed, 
and  the  bar  lies  ten  miles  seaward,  with  no  features  on  the  shore-line  sufficient  to 
make  any  bearings  reliable.  But,  by  the  skill  of  Commodore  Davis,  the  Fleet- 
Captain,  and  Mr.  BouteUe,  the  able  Assistant  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  charge  of  the 
steamer  VixeH,  the  channel  was  immediately  sounded  out  and  buoyed.  On  the 
evening  of  Monday,  Captain  Davis  and  Mr.  BouteUe  reported  water  enough  for  the 
Wabash  to  venture  in."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  the  Report  of  Gteneral  Sherman  to  the  War  Department, 
he  says : — 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  report  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  BouteUe,  Assistant  in  tbo 
Coast  Survey,  in  assisting  me  with  his  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
country."    ♦    •    ♦ 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  npon  the  breaking  ont  of  hostilities, 
the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Active  took  measures  in  concert 
witli  the  military  and  naval  autliorities.  The  vessel  was  once 
anchored  off  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  for  the  pnrpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government  property  there,  which  tnere  was  reason 
to  beheve  was  endangeml.  This  vessel  performed  other  ser- 
vice, in  transporting  troops  and  supplies.  The  Pacific  coast 
was  only  temporarily  involved  in  the  general  disorder  which 
pervaded  the  country,  and  there  will  be  no  further  occasion  to 
notice  events  in  that  section. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1862,  of  forty-nine  officers  of 
various  grade  on  the  Coast  Survey,  thirty-two,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  duties,  rendered  service  in  military  operations. 
Sub-Assistant  Dorr  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  before  York- 
town.  The  instrument  with  wnich  he  was  working  was 
shivered  into  atoms  by  a  shell  thrown  by  the  enemy,  and  a 
soldier  on  picket  near  by  was  killed  outright.  The  same  shell 
mortally  wounded  Lieutenant  Wagner,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  a  soldier  named  Laeter,  of  the  2d  Bhode  Island 
Begiment,  who  was  attached  to  the  surveying  party.  Messrs, 
Bradford  and  Boyd,  while  surveying  on  James  Island,  South 
Carolina,  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but  instead 
of  being  captured,  took  the  rebels  prisoners.  Sub- Assistant 
Oltmanns  was  dangerously  wounded,  while  on  a  reconnoissance 
up  Pearl  River,  the  stream  which  for  some  distance  forms  the 
boundary  between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

During  this  year,  Major  Palmer,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
been  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  died  in 
consequence  of  disease  contracted  from  exposure  during  the 
Peninsular  campaign.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  otBce  by 
J.  E.  Ililgard,  Assistant  on  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  reconnoissances  and  surveys  for  military  purposes,  exe- 
cuted during  the  year  1862,  were  so  numerous,  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  give  more  than  a  synopsis  of  them.     This  will 
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be  best  alSbrded  by  the  following  transcript  of  portions   of 
Appendix  No.  1  of  the  Superinteuaent's  Report  for  1862: — 

*' Reconnoissance  for  defensive  purposeSi  and  mapping  of  the  enriroDS  and 
Bouthem  approaclies  of  tlie  city  of  Portland,  Maine.** 

"  Special  hjdrographic  ex£mination  made  in  the  vidnitj  of  Pea-Patch  leland, 
Delaware  River,  and  development  of  ohangee  by  comparison  with  previous 
Burveys." 

"  Triangiilation  and  plane-table  survey  of  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  completed, 
from  Blakistone  Island  to  Washington." 

"  Detailed  purvey  of  the  environs  of  Williamsport,  Maryland,  for  militory  pur- 
poses. Topography,  for  miliury  use,  of  the  frround  north  and  west  of  BUtdensburg, 
Maryland,  along  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

*'  Plane-table  survey  commenced  of  the  site  and  approaches  of  Fort  Lincoln,  and 
otlier  defensive  works,  near  Washington  City." 

"  Extension  of  the  Topographical  survey  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  from  Falls 
Church  towards  Fort  Marcy  and  Lewinsville." 

**  Topography  of  Manassas  Junction,  Virginia,  and  Its  vicinity,  hiduding,  with 
other  sui^ce  details,  the  intrenchmenta  erected  in  1861." 

**  Plaue-table  survey  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  including  Falmouth  and  its  environs,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
Pelle  Plain  and  the  upper  part  of  Potomac  Creek." 

*'  Special  topographical  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  peninsul* 
between  York  and  James  Rivers,  including  local  surveys  and  general  reconnois- 
sance.** 

"  Topographical  survey  of  Drummondtown  and  its  vicinity,  for  military  pur* 
poses." 

"Special  plane-table  surveys  of  redoubts,  forts,  and  intrenched  camps,  on  the 
banks  of  Klizabeth  River,  Virginia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk." 

"Hydrography  of  the  Potomac  River,  extending  upward  from  Blakistone 
Island  to  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Head." 

"  Uydrographic  survey  of  the  Potomac  from  Alexandria  to  Georgetown,  indn- 
ding  the  Kastern  Branch  to  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Navy  Yard." 

**  Special  service  with  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  before  Yorktown, 
Virginia ;  in  York  River  and  Its  branches;  extendi^  reoonnoissanoe  up  the  Matt»- 
pony  River,  and  guard  duty  at  West  Point" 

"  Hydrographic  resurvey  of  Metomkin  Inlet,  Virginia,  including  also  Metomkin 
Bay,  and  development  of  changes  in  the  shore-line  of  the  entrance,  for  military 
purposes.    Buoys  set  to  mark  the  channel  into  the  inlet." 

"  Complete  hydrographic  resurvey  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  including  its  approaches 
from  seaward  and  the  channels  leading  into  Pamlico  Sound.  Observations  on  the 
tides  and  currents  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  with  reference  to  their  effect  in 
changing  the  shore-lines  outside  and  inside  of  Pamlico  Sound.*** 

"  Special  service  at  Hatteras  Inlet  with  North  Atlantic  Bkx»kading  SquadroiL 
H  ydrography  of  Oregon  Inlet,  and  hydrogjaphic  reoonnoissance  in  Neuse  River, 
N.  C.     Stakes  set  to  mark  the  channels,  and  buoys  placed  on  tlie  Middle  Ground." 

**  Shore-lme  survey  to  determine  changes,  and  hydrographic  resurvey  of  the 
entrance,  approadies,  and  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  0.*' 

"  Special  and  general  service  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron." 

"  Shore-line  survey,  for  military  purposes,  of  Stono,  Folly,  and  Kiawah  Rivers, 
and  of  John's,  James's,  Cole's,  Kiawah,  and  Folly  Islands,  indnding  the  intrench- 
ments  found  on  their  banks." 

**  Shore-line  survey,  for  military  purposes,  of  Beaufort  River,  S.  C,  and  of  the 
upper  part  of  Broad  River,  etc." 

**  Hydrography  of  Stono,  Folly,  and  Kiawah  Rivers,  and  supplementary  eOond- 
ings  in  Broad  and  Beaufort  Rivers,  S.  C,  etc.** 

* '  Plane-table  surveys,  for  military  purposes,  of  the  g^und  commanded  by  the 
defensive  works  erected  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1861." 

*  This  survey  was  made  on  aeooont  of  the  encroaofament  of  the  ee*  upon  Fort 
Hatteras. 
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The  precedinff  list  gives  the  nearest  outline  of  the  amonnt 
of  service  which  the  Coast  Survey  rendered  to  the  military 
authorities  during  the  year  1862.  The  occasion  during  that 
year,  upon  which  it  most  signalized  itself  by  its  connection 
with  military  operations,  was  at  the  forcing  of  the  passag^e  of 
the  Mississippi,  an  exploit  which  resulted  in  the  rendition 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

In  April,  1862,  Captain  (now  Vice-Admiral)  Farragut 
attacked  Fort  St.  Philip  and  1<  ort  Jackson,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Captain  (now  Rear-Admiral)  D.  D. 
Porter  commanded  the  bomb-notilla,  and  to  that  was  attached 
the  Sachem^  in  charge  of  Assistant  Gerdes,  of  the  Coast 
Survey. 

During  the  season  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the 
regular  triangulation  of  the  Survey  had  established  the  posi- 
tions of  certain  points  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
was,  therefore,  easy  to  determine  other  points,  from  those  whose 
positions  had  been  calculated.  The  use  to  which  this  process 
could  be  applied,  was  soon  exemplified  in  the  bombardment. 

By  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  when  the  mortar- 
vessels,  twenty-one  in  number,  took  position,  the  exact  distance 
from  each  one  of  them  to  Fort  Jackson  had  been  correctly 
determined.  Some  of  the  vessels  lay  along  the  shore  of  the 
river,  M'here  it  is  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  timber. 
These  were  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  observation 
of  the  enemy,  by  dressing  the  masts  with  foliage,  so  as  to 
render  them  undistinguishable  from  the  trees  which  they 
overtopped. 

The  oombardment  of  Fort  Jackson  opened  immediately 
after  each  vessel  had  been  placed  in  its  allotted  position ;  and 
during  the  following  three  days,  whenever  a  vessel  was  obliged 
to  change  its  place,  the  distance  from  its  new  position  to  the 
fort  was  redetermined  by  Coast  Survey  officers  who  remained 
with  the  flotilla. 

Some  of  the  party  were  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  making 
maps  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  defences.  An 
examination  was  made  of  the  channels  which  commence  near 
Fort  Jackson  and  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Sachem  was  also  employed  in  transporting  the 
wounded  of  Commodore  Farragurs  fleet  to  the  nospital  at 
Pilot  Town. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Assistant  Gerdes  accompanied  Major- 
General  Butler,  and  piloted  his  boats,  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  forts  from  the  direction  of  the  waters  to  the  northward  of 
Fort  St  Philip. 

In  relation  to  these  operations.  Commodore  Porter,  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  under  date  of 
April  29th,  says : — 
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"Amid  the  exciting  scetieB  here,  and  the  many  duttee  thai  are  iilipofled  on  me^  I 
must  steal  a  few  moments  to  tell  jou  sometbing  of  the  share  the  Coast  Suryey 
lias  had  in  our  cfoinga,  and  to  thank  jou  for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  me 
by  the  party  you  sent  here.  ....  The  results  of  our  mortar-practice  here 
have  exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  dreamed  of;  and  for  my  succees,  1  am  mainly 
indebted  to  the  accuracy  of  positions  marked  down,  under  Mr.  Qerdes's  direction, . 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Oltmanns.  They  made  a  minute  and  complete  survey  from 
the  'jump*  to  the  forts,  most  of  the  time  exposed  to  Are  from  shot  and  shell,  and 
from  sharpshooters  from  the  bushes.  ....  The  position  thai  every  veesel 
was  to  occupy,  was  marked  by  a  white  flag,  and  we  knew  to  a  yard  the  exact 
distance  of  the  hole  in  the  mortar  from  the  forts,  and  you  will  hear  in  the  end  how 
straight  the  shells  went  to  their  mark.  Mr.  Oltmanns  and  Mr.  Harris  remained 
constantly  on  board  to  put  the  vessels  in  position  again  when  they  had  to  haul  off 
for  repairs,  or  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  enemy's  fire.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  these  gentlemen.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  undertake 
a  bombardment,  unless  I  have  them  at  my  side.  Mr.  Gerdes  haa  been  indefati* 
gable  in  superintending  the  work,  laboring  late  at  night  in  making  charts  and 
providing  the  officers  in  command  of  ships  with  them,  marking  the  positions  of 
obstructions  in  the  channel,  and  making  all  familiar  with  the  main  way." 

On  May  IGtli,  Commodore  Porter  again  wrote  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  follows : — 

•*  I  forward  to  you,  by  the  Baltic,  a  plan  of  Fort  Jackson  (or  the  remains  of  it), 
faithfully  drawn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Qerdes,  by  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Oltmanns,  Assistants  of  the  Coast  Survey.  It  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  effects 
of  mortar-practice,  showing  what  can  be  done  when  distances  are  accurately  deter- 
mined, as  they  were  in  this  case  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Coast 
Survey." 

During  the  years  which  preceded  the  war,  the  demand  for 
charts  did  not  average  ten  thousand  annually.  In  the  year 
1861,  however,  the  Coast  Survey  issued  twenty-one  thousand 
copies  of  charts,  and  in  the  following  year  forty-four  thousand. 

Of  course,  the  general  issue  of  all  maps  by  which  the  enemy 
could  profit,  if  they  fell  into  their  possession,  was  suspended 
from  trie  conimencement  of  hostilities.  Issues  of  such  maps 
were  made  only  to  those  who  were  clothed  with  the  proper 
authoritv. 

Totally  distinct  from  the  charts,  is  another  class  of  maps, 
universally  called  war  maps.  These  have  been  in  great* 
request.  The  Snpe'rintendent,  in  his  Report  for  1862,  says: 
^^  Color  printing  has  been  introduced  for  maps  of  the  seat  of 
war,  and  has  proved  very  acceptable,  the  sale  of  the  maps 
more  than  reimbursing  the  cost  of  their  production." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  revert  to  the  postulate  with  which  this 
paper  commences.  To  establish  its  truth,  at  least  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  application,  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  be  informed,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  learned,  that  as  late  as 
February,  1863,  alter  all  the  important  services  which  have 
been  detailed,  some  newspapers  in  the  United  States  urged 
that  the  Coast  Survey  should  be  discontinued  during  the  war. 
This  view  was  rendered  still  more  singular  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  assigned  for  its  discontinuance 
was,  the  consequent  release  of  a  comparatively  c^^all  number 
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of  persons,  who  could  thenceforward  take  an  active  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  They  might,  perhaps,  form  a  company 
of  soldiers.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  influential  newspapers, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  influential  men  of  the  country,  took  a 
very  different  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Coast  Surve}'- 
could  be  instmmental  in  aiding  the  Government,  but  none 
knew  what  these  few  pages  have  imperfectly  set  forth. 


SHERMAN'S  SIXTY  DAYS  11^  THE  OAROLINAS. 

BT  J.  S.  PABKEB  DOTLB,  TOLUlTrBBB  AIDS-DK-OAMP. 

ScABCBLT  had  the  intelligence  of  Sherman's  triumphant 
march  to  the  sea  reached  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  created  a 
lively  discussion  in  the  militaiy  circles  of  foreign  powers,  ere 
his  battalions  were  in  motion  again  upon  a  new  campaign, 
even  more  dangerous  and  marvellous  than  that  which  gave 
him  Savannah  and  a  new  base  upon  the  coast. 

The  press  of  the  countir  has  spread  broadcast  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  capture  of  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  and  the  re- 
possession of  the  entire  coast,  from  Mobile  to  Virginia  ;  and  ere 
Sherman  had  reached  his  new  base  at  Goldsboro,  the  Euro- 
pean press  proclaim  the  Qero  of  the  West  among  the  greatest 
military  strategists  of  the  age. 

The  public  pulse  has  now  had  time  toresain  its  wonted  regu- 
larity, and  while  the  glad  nation  is  singmg  hallelujahs  over 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  that  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
as  a  result  of  Grant  and  Sherman's  remarkable  strategy,  it  may 
not  be  inopportune  tor  one  who  has  marched  with  Sherman 
through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  watched  his 
feints  and  strategy  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering  upon  idola- 
try, to  briefly  review  his  campaig^  in  the  Carolinas,  as  he  has 
already  reviewed  that  through  Georgia. 

About  the  16th  of  January,  hardly  a  month  from  his  trium- 

Ehant  entry  into  Savannah  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  Sherman 
ad  reviewed  and  reorganized  his  command,  but  only  partially 
refitted  it,  owing  to  delays  in  forwarding  the  necessary  supplies. 
To  delay  his  movement  until  clothing  and  the  necessary  refit- 
ment was  obtained  would  have  given  the  enemy  time  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  against  him,  and  rendered  his  marcl\  difll- 
cnlt,  if  not  disastrous.  Sherman  consequently  hurried  forward 
his  preparations,  and  dispatching  Howard's  wing  by  water 
to  Beaufort,  from  whence  it  penetrated  up  the  Pocotaligo,  de- 
ceived the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  this  force  was  the  advance 
of  his  army,  moving  upon  Charleston.  The  interval  between 
the  embarkation  of  Howard  at  Savannah  and  his  arrival  in 
front  of  the  Branchville  and  Charleston  Bailroad  was  well  em- 
ptoyed   by  Sherman,   who  marched  Slocum's  wing    towards 
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Augnsta,  Davis's  Corps  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  "Williams's  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  to  Sister's  Ferry. 
Here,  the  incessant  rains,  that  had  somewhat  impeded  Howard, 
delayed  Slocnm  several  days  in  crossing  the  river,  the  banks  of 
which  were  overflown,  and  the  low,  swampy  conntry  bordering 
on  the  river  inundated  for  many  miles  to  an  extent  greater  than 
it  had  been  known  since  1840.  Eventually,  the  crossing 
was  effected  in  safety,  and  the  laborious  duty  of  the  campaign 
at  once  commenced.  The  enemy  had  concentrated  all  his 
available  force  at  and  near  Branchville,  guarding  all  the  ap- 
proaches «to  the  railway  that  connected  Charleston  with  the  in- 
terior. The  fate  of  the  city,  the  enemy  was  qnick  to  see,  de- 
E ended  upon  his  holding  that  line ;  and  not  until  the  left  wing, 
y  rapid  marches  of  eighteen  miles  per  day,  constantly  har- 
assed by  cavalry  in  front,  and  impeded  by  fallen  timber,  rain, 
and  swollen  streams,  had  made  a  detour  far  to  tlie  left,  within 
thirty  miles  of  Augusta,  gained  a  lodgment  upon  the  road,  and 
severed  communications,  did  Sherman's  aaversary  discover 
how  thoroughly  he  had  been  deceived.  Here  was  a  dangerous 
position  for  the  enemy ;  his  whole  force  of  cavalry,  militia, 
and  veterans,  at  Branchville,  and  Augusta  open  to  capture  by  a 
sudden  swoop  of  Kilpatrick's  horse.  That  city,  with  its  arse- 
nals, laboratories,  machine-shops,  rolling  stock,  and  cotton,  was 
too  valuable  to  be  neglected  ;  and  Chewiam's  Corps,  of  Hood's 
army,  was  marched  night  and  day  to  its  relief,  arriving  there  in 
time  to  find  that  Sherman  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
Augusta,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement  thrown  his  left  wing 
between  Hill  and  the  main  force  in  his  front  While  Slocum 
was  sweeping  unopposed  through  the  npper  portion  of  the 
State,  Howard  was  quietly  possessing  himself  of  the  railroads 
connecting  Columbia  with  Cnarleston ;  and  Hardee,  flanked  at 
Charleston,  made  all  haste  to  join  the  main  rebel  column, 
leaving  the  birthplace  of  Treason  to  its  fate. 

Kapid  marches  by  day  and  night  gave  us  Columbia,  the 
State  capital,  before  the  enemy  could  concentrate  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe ;  and  Slocum  had  the  satisfaction  of  Imowing 
that  when  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  and  burned  the  bridges, 
Cheatham,  destitute  of  a  pontoon-train,  was  cut  off  far  in  his 
rear,  and  unable  to  get  in  his  front,  except  by  making  a  long 
detour  and  crossing  on  the  river  above. 

Remaining  at  Columbia  but  one  day,  Sherman  once  more 
put  his  columns  in  motion  towards  Charlotte,  where  all  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  railroads  destroy^  had  been  run,  and  from 
which  it  could  not  be  removed  on  account  of  the  railroad  be- 
yond that  being  of  a  different  guage. 

By  this  time  Johnston  had  got  his  command  well  in  hand, 
and,  strengthened  by  Hardee,  who  had  joined  him,  made  all 
haste  to  defend  Charlotte,  the  door  to  Virginia.    Had  Sherman 
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chosen,  he  could  no  doubt  hare  brought  Johnston  to  battle  and 
rout  at  Charlotte  ;  but  he  would  have  been  further  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object — the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  in- 
terior line  of  railway,  and  the  possession  of  a  new  base  near 
the  coast,  where  he  could  more  successfully  co-operate  with 
Grant  for  the  defeat  of  Xee. 

Slocum  again  made  a  detour  toward  Charlotte,  where  John- 
ston waited  and  watched,  confident  that  thi^  timey  at  least,  he 
correctly  interpreted  the  singular  movements  of  Sherman. 
This  ieint  had  a  very  important  eifect  upon  the  result,  for  it  un- 
covered Fayetteville  to  Sherman  and  6foldsboro  to  Schofield, 
who,  with  a  large  and  victorious  army,  was  sweeping  up  from 
the  coast  with  re-enforcements  for  Sherman,  establishmg  a  line 
of  supplies  as  he  moved. 

The  feint  upon  Charlotte  gave  us  Fayetteville  .and  Wilming* 
ton,  and  enabled  Sherman  to  disencumber  his  command  of  the 
thousands  of  black  and  white  refugees,  and  obtain  supplies 
necessary  to  subsist  his  army  until  he  had  reached  his  base. 

Leaving  Fayetteville  to  its  fate,  Sherman  swept  up  towards 
Raleigh,  and  cleared  the  way  for  Schoiield  to  possess  Qolds- 
boro,  which  he  accomplished  with  skill  and  alacrity* 

The  battle  of  Bentonville  could  have  been  avoided  by 
Sherman,  had  that  been  his  programme  ;  but  he  was  now 
near  his  base,  and  the  vaunting  Johnston,  to  whom  the  rebels 
looked  to  wipe  Sherman  out,  could  not  receive  a  lesson  at  war 
at  a  more  opportune  moment.  Carlin  and  Kilpatrick  ran  into 
the  celebrated  general  on  the  19th,  and,  as  Johnston's  whole 
army  stood  in  Shermaji's  road,  from  which  he  did  not  care  to 
diverge,  the  victorious  leader,  reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
the  heroes  of  twoscore  battles,  ordered  them  forward  to  brush 
the  rebels  from  his  path. 

Skirmishing  with  the  enemy  for  half  an  hour  developed  the 
fact  that  the  wily  Johnston  had  massed  his  whole  force  of  in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  cavalry,  on  General  Davis's  front,  evidently 
intending  to  crush  the  left  wing  by  sudden  and  vigorous  as- 
saults before  it  could  be  re-enforcSl  from  the  right.  In  this  he  was 
most  wofully  deceived.  Davis's  corps,  that  at  Chickaraauga,  un- 
der Thomas,  placed  itself  like  a  rock  in  the  path  of  the  exulting 
rebels,  and  rolled  back  column  after  column  upon  their  reserve, 
had  not  forgotten  how  to  fight ;  and  while  l)avi8  looked  on, 
confident  of  the  issue,  Carlin  and  Morgan,  and  their  brigade 
commanders,  rode  amidst  the  smoke  and  bullets,  and  held  the 
enemy  handsomely  in  check  until  re-enforcements  arrived,  when 
a  new  line  was  formed,  which  Johnston  charged  in  vain,  and  at 
night  withdrew,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  in  Davis's  hands.  This  battle  was  among 
the  most  terrific  and  bloody  since  Chickamauga,  for  the  time  ic 
lasted  ;  and  although  the  enemy  succored  iu  breaking  the  liue^ 
Vol.  ni.— 33 
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he  was  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  surrendered  the  blood-stained 
field  to  the  victors,  less  than  half  his  own  numbers,  and  Sher- 
man,  with  his  victorious  and  ragged  veterans,  marched  unop- 
posed to  his  new  base  with  buoyant  heart  and  measured  tre^. 

With  the  combined  forces  of  Bragg,  Johnston,  Hardee, 
Hampton,  Wheeler,  Hill,  S.  D.  Lee,  Qieatham,  and  Butler, 
numbering  over  forty  thousand,  scattered  over  North  and 
South  Carolina,  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  with  ample  rail- 
ways to  enable  them  to  concentrate  and  deliver  battle,  it  is 
a  marvel  how  Sherman  could  have  avoided  a  decisive  encoun- 
ter in  South  Carolina,  and  safely  conducted  his  army  to  a  base 
after  a  campaign  of  sixty  days,  through  a  country  swarming 
with  guerrillas,  and  over  the  worst  roads  ever  encountered  by 
an  army.  Tet  the  fact  is  now  patent  that  he  has  more  than  ac- 
complished the  objects  of  the  campaign,  and  the  world  looks  on 
in  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  man  and  the  army  that  has 
never  known  defeat. 

By  his  mysterious  strategy  he  has  wrested  from  the  enemy's 
grasp  the  entire  coast,  deprived  them  of  their  blockading  ad- 
vantages, destroyed  most  effectually  their  interior  network  of 
railways,  compelled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  on  the  border  of 
JSorth  Carolina,  laid  waste  one-third  of  South  Carolina,  and, 
destroying  all  the  railway  routes  over  which  Lee  supplied  his 
army  from  the  Southwest,  eflSciently  aided  Grant's  brave  army 
in  forcing  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  stronghold  in  Vir- 
ginia that  for  four  years  has  been  impervious  to  shot  and  shell. 

Looking  back  over  a  period  of  six  months  to  the  time  when 
Sherman  cut  loose  from  Atlanta,  and  recalling  the  move- 
ments that  he  has  made,  the  student  of  military  strategy  must 
have  long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  to  Sherman's 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  destroying 
Jiis  railways,  burning  his  public  works,  consuming  his  subsist- 
ence, and  rendering  the  country  uninhabitable,  much  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  our  arms  this  winter  must  be  as- 
cribed ;  and  that  by  this  policy,  marked  by  profound  wisdom 
and  indomitable  energy,  more  has  been  accomplished,  with 
the  loss  of  less  than  five  thousand  men,  than  could  have  been 
worked  out  in  direct  assaults  upon  fortified  positions,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  noble-hearted  patriots. 

A  glad  nation  may  well  thank  God  for  raising  up  a  Grant 
and  a  Sherman,  a  Thomas  and  a  Sheridan,  whose  names  will 
live  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  perform  its  revolutions,  and  men 
make  and  write  history.  To  Sherman  himself  the  thought 
must  be  indeed  gratifying  that  he  has  triumphed  over  the 
calumny  of  his  enemies,  who,  less  than  four  years  ago,  pro- 
nounced him  insane,  and  that  to-day  hestands  before  the  world's 
eye  among  the  master  military  minds  that  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  rescued  from  oblivion. 
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SEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 

IV. 

•        ♦        •        ♦        "  Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quidc  in  quarrel ; 
(  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 

Syen  in  the  cannon^s  mouth.''      «        «        « 

As  You  Like  It.— Act  H,  Scene  VIL 

UNDEB  FIRE. 

If  the  grave-digger  in  Samlet  will  communicate,  in  person  or 
by  post,  with  First  Lientenant  William  Jenkins,  Adjutant,  3d 
Regiment  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  he  will  hear  of  some- 
thing very  much  to  his  advantage.  I  can  teach  him  a  thing  or 
two.  Shakspeare  knew  all  about  digging,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else.     I  found  this  out  at  Yorktown. 

Now,  this  operation  of  digging  seems  a  very  simple  one,  but 
it  is  really  most  complex.  Spititing  on  the  hands,  nefUng  the 
spade,  the  thrust,  the  jam,  the  pry,  the  lift,  the  heave,  and 
finally,  patting  the  clod  of  fresh  earth  with  the  back  of  the 
spade  before  beginning  anew,  is  really  quite  a  mystery,  you 
see.  *****  Nonsense!  Well,  perhaps. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  many  wild,  undigested  fancies  which  my 
memory  hiccoughs  forth  whenever  I  think  of  the  night  of  May 
4th,  1802.  Such  thoughts  waltzed  through  my  tired  brain  all 
night,  as  our  regiment  dug  awav  on  the  boyau  of  the  second 
parallel.  It  was  an  exciting  night,  what  with  the  cracking  of 
rifles  from  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  scarce  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, the  incessant  roar  of  the  enemy's  big  guns,  and  the  burst- 
ing of  shells  over  our  heads.  Never  before  had  I  heard  such  a 
cannonade.  We  had  become  so  used  to  these  sights  and  sounds, 
that  the  extra  firing  only  seemed  to  serve  as  a  nervous  stimulant, 
making  the  pick  and  spade  more  nimble,  and  bringing  out  the 
playful  wit  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  in  stage  whispers.  It  was 
dismal  enough,  though,  to  be  so  thundered  at,  and  to  hear  no 
answer  from  behind  us.  It  was  rumored  by  the  sanguine  men, 
that  our  batteries  were  to  open  early  in  the  morning,  all  along 
the  line,  hundred  and  two  hundred  pounder  Parrotte,  thirteen- 
inch  mortars,  little  guns  and  all,  when  we  should  see  things 
smashed  generally.  Some  of  tlie  incredulous  were  pleased  to 
inquire  whether  the  back-bone  of  the  rebellion  was  to  be  broken, 
or  the  anaconda  was  to  tighten  its  last  coil,  and  so  on,  bandy- 
ing about  the  hollow  comforts  that  our  newspaper  friends  used 
to  keep  standing  on  their  galleys.  Why  was  old  Magruder 
treating  us  to  such  a  diabolish  salute,  keeping  the  pickets  out 
of  their  natural  rest?  "Short  of  transportation,"  our  melan- 
choly Quartermaster  suggested,  and  was  unanimously  snubbed 
for  his  pains. 
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The  first  thing  we  saw  when  the  snn  rose,  at  last  (as  it  will 
rise  even  upon  working  parties  in  the  trenches),  was  that  arch 
humbng,  the  balloon,  going  up  on  what  it  used  to  call  a  re- 
connoissance.  Well,  it  came  down  again  presently,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  reported  every  thing  as  usual  in  Yorktown ; 
and  sure  enough,  ihe  very  last  files  of  die  rear-guard  were  leav- 
ing the  place  at  that  very  moment,  and  the  works  had  been  al- 
ready taKen  possession  of  by  one  of  the  Flop  Telegraph  men 
(as  we  used  to  call  the  signal-ofiScers),  and  claim^  for  the 
United  States,  by  right  of  discovery,  as  one  might  say.  He 
was  even  then  flopping  his  news  with  his  red  and  white  rag  to 
another  red  and  white  i*ag  near  the  corps'  head-quarters, 
where  there  was  a  grim  rubbing  of  sleepy  eyelids,  I  dare  say, 
and  a  weak  pretence  of  having  expected  the  news,  and  being 
delighted  to  hear  it.  Soon  the  long-forbidden  bands  pealed 
forth  their  most  stirring  strains,  and  waked  up  the  overgrown 
camp  at  army  head-quarters,  whence  there  presently  issued 
orders  for  one  of  those  vigorous  j)ursuit8  for  which  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  used  to  be  mmous. 

Pursuit  I  Our  regiment  waded  through  a  sea  of  mud,  knee- 
deep,  till  we  got  to  a  dense  pine-wood,  from  beyond  which 
came  rattling  sounds  as  of  distant  packs  of  fire-crackers  let  off 
in  barrels,  and  the  door-slamming  noises  which  I  have  already 
described  ;  and  in  the  morning  we  heard  that  that  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Williamsburg  I  A  battle  wherein  one  general  ordered 
to  command  by  the  General-in-Chief,  without  special  instruc- 
tions for  the  contingency,  was  superseded  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  another  general  detailed  by  tne  Chief  of  Staff,  with  no  par- 
ticular orders  for  the  emergency ;  fought,  for  this  reason,  with- 
out a  tactical  plan,  and  in  violation  of  the  strategical  plans  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  rear-guard,  after  great  loss  on  both  sides,  especially  on 
ours.  Followed  up  by  going  into  camp  near  the  battle-field  on 
the  next  day,  and  there  quietly  remaining  to  await  the  news  of 
tlie  failure  of  the  operations  of  another  column.  Meanwhile, 
the  rebels  quietly  retired  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  prepared  to 
defend  its  crossing.  And  we  trudged  slowlv  after,  nursing  the 
idea  that  this  procession  was  the  very  "  driving  to  the  walP  our 
General  had  promised  us.  "We  were  in  sight  of  Kichmond — 
so  the  rumor  ran  round  the  mess-tables — and,  indeed,  the  JTew 
York  Herald  soon  brought  us,  under  the  rery  largest  headings, 
the  news  sent  by  its  faithful  correspondent  "  Scorpio,"  that  a 
party  of  our  generals  (accompanied,  we  may  suppose,  by  "  our 
reporter,"  and  the  inevitable  "  brilliant  staffs,  among  which  wo 
noticed,"  etc.,  etc.)  had  seen,  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  on  the 
extreme  front,  the  very  spires  of  the  Doomed  City. 

But  in  spite  of  large  headings  and  the  bill-poster  literature 
of  our  "  own  correspondents ;"  in  spite  of  the  disgusting  ana- 
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conda,  and  the  broken  back-bone,  and  the  starving  out,  the 
flanking,  the  driving  to  the  wall,  the  crushing,  the  telling 
blows  in  preparation  by  General  A.,  as  explained  by  his  re- 
porter ;  the  plans  for  the  "  speedy  suppression  of  the  most 
wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  ever  waged  against  the  best 
government  ever  framed  by  man,''  always  being  matured  in 
the  brain  of  General  B.,  as  narrated  by  his  reporter ;  the  pre- 
ternatural vigilance  of  General  C,  as  described  by  kU  reporter; 
the  great  things  that  Generals  D.,  E.,  and  F.,  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  done,  as  recounted  hj  their  reporters ; 
in  spite  of  the  glowing  predictions  of  the  intelligent  contra- 
band ;  the  important  revelations  of  the  rebel  surgeon  who  had 
just  come  into  our  lines;  the  valuable  information  obtained 
from  the  rebel  major  just  captured  by  our  pickets  in  front  of 
such  a  division ;  in  spite  of  Jeff.  Davis's  coachman,  and  even 
of  the  reliable  gentleman  of  Louisville ;  yea,  in  spite  of  gen- 
eral orders  to  the  contrary,  the  Doomed  Cmr  obstinately  de- 
clined to  accept  the  doom  prepared  for  it.  And  so,  as  Mr. 
Murdoch  used  to  say,  in  the  **  Inconstant,"  w^ith  his  very  best 
comedy  manner,  after  describing  the  splendid  way  in  which  we 
fellows  of  the  guards,  you  know,  "  danced"  up  to  the  breach  at 
Sadajos  or  Corunna,  or  some  of  those  pl&ces — ("Yes,  yes ;  what 
did  you  do  then?"  interrupts  the  gruti  military  uncle,  with  the 
big  stick),  "and  so — we  danced  back  again." 

Tray  do  not  suppose,  my  dear  Major,  that  your  friend  Wil- 
liam Jenkins  intends  to  put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  this 
bright  spring  morning,  by  launching  forth  into  a  description  of 
that  memorable  campaign.  No,  no.  Do  you  remember,  Major, 
the  thing  that  used  so  to  disgust  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
with  his  soldiers  on  his  Peninsula?  Stealing  bee-hives,  lou 
don't  catch  me  at  that  trick,  I  promise  yon. 

And  so,  leaving  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics,  and  all  the 
big  moves  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and 
the  editors,  and  the  ward  politicians,  and  the  village  tavern- 
keeper,  the  barber  who  cuts  your  hair  too  short,  and  the  Rever- 
end who  cuts  your  sermon  too  long,  let  me  tell  you  what  wo 
little  pawns  did  and  felt  while  the  Queens,  and  Castles,  and 
Knights,  and  Bishops,  were  working  out  the  game  after  their 
mighty  fashion,  and  having  their  wicked  will  of  us,  and  the 
poor  Kings  were  getting  in  check  and  getting  out  again  as  be^t 
they  could,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  other  pieces,  their  friends. 
Did  not  Miss  Chloe  ask  yon,  almost  the  first  thing,  Captain 
Strephon,  that  time  when  you  went  home  on  a  furlough  and 
two  crutches  :  "  Were  you  ever  in  a  battle  ?  How  many  fights 
have  you  been  in  ?  How  does  it  feel  ?  How  were  you  wounded  ? 
Oh,  I  should  be  so  frightened  1"  And  then,  when  you  tried  to 
describe  to  her,  bumptiously,  and  looking  as  terribly  militarv  as 
you  could,  how  this  division,  came  up  and  that  didn't ;  how 
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the  other  division  moved  by  the  flank,  and  a  fourth — ^yours,  of 
coarse — charged  splendidly,  and  drove  the  enemy  through  the 
woods  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  did  she  not  interrupt  you, 
oh !  so  innocently,  with  that  enormous  question,  '^  How  does  a 
battle  look )"  If  she  did  not,  she  is  not  the  Chloe  I  take  her 
for,  and  you,  sir,  might  as  well  have  saved  your  pctotage-stamps 
and  worn  your  old  uniform  on  furlough,  for  all  the  interest  she 
takes  in  you.  Those  are  the  questions  I  mean  to  answer  here  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern ;  and  you,  Captain  Stre- 
phon,  are  at  liberty  to  ridicule  the  reph'es  at  the  mess,  and  use 
them  for  your  own  behoof,  if  it  should  so  suit  your  pleasure, 
when  next  you  see  her ;  she  never  sees  the  Service  Magazine^ 
you  may  be  certain. 

We  were  loafing  quietly  in  camp,  smoking,  whittling,  study- 
ing tactics,  playing  cards,  mixing  cocktails,  writing  letters,  or 
what  not,  when  suddenly  there  broke  upon  our  ears  the  dull 
booming  with  which  we  had  become  so  familiar  as  the  sound  of 
distant  cannonade.  Presently  followed,  in  rolls  and  spirts,  the 
rattling  noise  of  musketry,  again  reminding  us  of  our  fourtn-of- 
July  experiences  with  fire-crackers  under  a  barrel.  How  heavy 
and  ominous,  and  yet  how  clearly  it  sounded  through  the  satu- 
rated ail* !  Listen !  what  a  roar  that  was,  fellows !  We  never 
heard  any  thing  like  this  before,  surely.  Now  the  bugle  sounds 
from  brigade  head-quarters,  and  we  fall  in,  under  arms,  all  in 
a  glow  of  excitement,  wondering  what  is  to  come  next.  We 
have  not  long  to  wait,  for  alreac^  the  rest  of  the  division  is  in 
the  muddy  road,  and  soon  our  regiment  files  out  also  and  takes 
its  place  in  the  column.  The  incessant  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry  grates  horribly  upon  our  untutored  nerves.  Where 
is  the  fight?  Who  is  engaged  ?  Are  we  whipping  them?  Or 
are  we  whipped  again,  as  the  growlers  will  nave  it?  I  don't 
half  like  this  galloping  past  of  young  A.-D.-C's.,  and  spat- 
tering orderlies,  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  have  never  a  word  of 
news  for  us.       ^ 

And  so  the  croakers  make  the  most  of  it,  and  wet  down  our 
souls  with  their  forebodings,  until  the^  are  as  heavy  as  our 
boots  with  the  soggy  mud.  How  it  rams  1  It  does  not  pour ; 
the  sky  fairly  leaks.  Is  this  the  Ghickahominy  ?  I  thought 
it  was  a  river.  Others  thought  it  was  a  swamp.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  deluged  bottom  half  a  mile  wide  or  more,  and  we 
are  expected  to  cross  it  on  that  thing  there  they  call  a  bridge. 
"  Sumner's  Upper  Bridge,"  indeed !  What  must  the  lower  one 
be  like — the  comic  men  ask — if  this  raft  of  big,  floating  loss, 
which  has  almost  to  be  held  down  as  we  tumbled  over  it,  is  mo 
upper  bridge  ?  We  are  hardly  across,  when  the  rising  treshet 
sweeps  away  a  raft  of  the  biggest  logs,  and  breaks  up  the  only 
mode  of  communication  we  know  of  with  the  other  shore. 
About  a  mile  or  so  farther  on,  through  the  quicksands  and 
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the  pine-woodB,  we  come  to  an  opening,  and,  not  far  to  onr  left, 
can  Bee  the  smoke  curling  up  over  the  trees,  and  the  occasional 
flash  of  a  gun  from  the  battery  just  within  the  opening.  Here 
we  halt  and  commence  that  sickening  delay  which  takes  the 
starch  oat  of  your  enthusiasm,  and  makes  the  poetry  of  war  a 
dreadful  prose.  It  is  not  all  profanity  when  Uie  men  say, 
^^  This  waiting  is  hell  I"  It  is;  and  twice  as  terrible,  too,  as 
the  allegorical  cauldrons  of  brimstone.  For  my  part,  I  think 
any  amount  of  sizzling  preferable  to  an  hour  of  this  horrible 
suspense.  How  long  it  has  lasted  I  hardly  know,  when  sud- 
denly the  roar  begins  to  spread  our  way,  the  line  of  smoke  from 
the  opposite  woods  creeps  along  until  it  breaks  into  a  sharp,  rat- 
tling hre  on  us.  The  men  jump  to  their  feet  hardly  an  instant 
too  soon,  and  in  great  oonuision.  Some  start  to  run  one  way, 
some  another,  even  officers  give  way  to  the  alarm  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  others  commence  firing  wildly  into  the  air.  But  a  good 
deal  of  shouting  and  cursing,  and  some  rough  handling,  and  the 
example  of  a  few  energetic  officers,  and  many  cool  hands  in  the 
ranks,  and  especially  the  great  practical  fact  that  only  one  or 
two  of  us  are  hit,  in  a  very  few  seconds  brings  a  wavy  line  of 
file-firing  out  of  the  confusion ;  the  men  cheer,  the  roar  of  their 
own  muskets  drowns  the  rattle  of  the  enemy's ;  suddenly  from 
somewhere,  ofiF  on  our  right,  joins  in  the  banging  of  a  friendly 
battery,  with  that  screech  of  its  rifled  shells  so  peculiarly  grate- 
ful when  they  are  travelling  the  other  way ;  the  firing  from  the 
opposite  woods  patters  out  like  the  last  of  an  April  shower ;  the 
command  is  given  for  our  regiment  to  cease  firing,  and  we  be- 
come aware,  from  the  genercd  silence,  broken  only  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  casual  shell,  that  the  fight  is  over :  and  so  ends,  for  us, 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Why,  or  how  it  began,  what  has 
happened  except  what  I  have  just  told  you,  we  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates  of  the  3d  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Volunteers,  know  no  more  than  that  ignorant 
myth,  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  And  now  begins  the  bragj^ing 
and  chattering.  Molony's  hit  Where  is  Ferguson  ?  Where 
is  Jessup  ?  Here, — ^you  fellows  1  Fight's  over ;  come  back  I 
Musician  Tappitt,  with  his  great  red  bosom,  wanders  back 
sheepishly,  trying  to  look  as  unlike  as  possible  tlie  straggler  he 
has  been.  The  skedaddlers  return,  some  three  or  four  score  of 
them,  feebly  pretending  they  have  been  carrying  the  two  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded  men  to  the  rear.  It  is  remarkable,  the 
penchant  those  big  fellows  have  for  running  away,  while  your 
little  runts  stick  to  their  work  like  wax.  In  his  nimbleness  of 
heel.  Jack  Falstafl"  is  the  type  of  the  breed.  "  Say,  Puffy,"  the 
fanny  men  will  cry,  ''  how  about  that  tree  I  saw  you  lioldin' 
up  ?"  '*  How  are  you,  legs  f "  And  the  like.  And  night  fall- 
ing in  the  mean  time,  we  fall  to  work  cooking  supper  and  trying 
to  rest  in  the  rain  and  mud  as  best  we  may,  after  our  hard  and 
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exciting  day.  Our  tents  and  knapsacks,  you  remember,  are  safe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

This  is  not  very  romantic,  I  know,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
battleff  our  nimble-penned  friends  the  novelists  fi^ht ;  as  witness 
Victor  Hugo's  Waterloo,  in  Zes  Miserables.  My  onlpr  excuse 
is,  that  it  is  true.  And  if  we  didn't  fight  a  grand,  heroic  battle, 
with  gallant  charges  and  immense  slaughter  and  wild  enthusi- 
asm, wherein  Jenkins  cut  down  the  enemy's  color- bearer,  and, 
trampling  the  hated  standard  under  foot,  unfurled  our  own 
glorious  banner  to  the  breeze  as  alone  he  scaled  the  steep  para- 
pet, and  shouting  to  our  brave  boys  to  follow  him,  fell  bleeding 
at  every  pore,  and  wrapped  in  his  country's  flag,  and  re- 
mained unconscious  until  he  awoke  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  to 
drink  the  lemonade  kindly  prepared  for  him  by  the  dark-eyed 
Sonthern  belle,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. :  if,  I  say,  all  this  didn't  happen, 
how  can  I,  a  faithful  historian,  with  no  more  imagination  man 
the  younger  Mr.  Willett,  be  expected  to  narrate  the  particulars 
attractively  ? 

Three  weeks  or  more  we  stand  in  bivouac  on  the  spot  where  wo 
had  our  little  battle,  for  little  enou£:h  it  had  been  in  our  case;  al- 
though BuflSciently  terrible  off  on  the  left,  where,  as  we  presently 
learned,  the  fight  had  raged  with  a  murderous  fury  all  day. 
Had  we  suffered  a  great  disaster,  or  won  a  great  victory?  Both. 
Certain  it  is,  the  two  corps  of  our  army  which  had  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  most  narrowly  escaped  destruction  that  morning. 
Was  their  rescue  the  glorious  victory  that  our  Generals  and  the 
enemy's  deserters  (backed,  of  course,  by  that  illustrious  trio,  the 
intelligent  contraband,  the  reliable  gentleman,  and  the  rebel 
surgeon)  told  us  I  We  pawns  thanked  Heaven  for  our  great 
deliverance,  and  incontinently  wrote  off,  in  the  rain,  between 
burials  and  trench-digging,  such  bragging  accounts  of  the  af- 
fair and  our  several  parts  in  it,  individually  and  regimentally, 
as  my  pen  even  now  blushes  to  think  of;  and  oh!  the  sights 
and  smells  of  that  week.  A  camp-ground  trodden  hard,  and 
then  soaked  with  the  blood  of  men  and  horses  till  it  was  stained 
to  a  dull  red,  in  clots;  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  men  half 
buried  ;  other  bodies  in  the  neutral  space  beyond  our  lines,  not 
buried  at^all,  but  rotting  in  the  damp  heat;  torn  clothing,  old 
knapsacks,  abandoned  litter  of  all  kinds,  the  carcasses  of  horses 
half  buried  in  huge  piles,  and  then  half  covered  with  the  soggy 
earth;  and  such  a  stench  I  'Twas  enough  to  vomit  a  vulture! 
And  yet,  in  this  stinking  hell  our  soldiers  lived,  ate,  slept,  and 
dug,  for  weeks.  Pah  1  The  very  whiff  of  recollection  chokes 
me. 

Here  the  yellow  demon  of  malaria  joined  our  bivouac 
What  with  the  smell,  and  the  rotting  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
and  the  decaying  mass  of  leaves  and  camp-rubbish,  and  the  gen- 
oral  decomposition  in  the  damp  heat  of  every  thing  decomposaole^ 
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and  the  poison  absorbed  by  the  pools  of  nasty,  filthy  water  we 
were  compelled  to  drink  and  use  for  c»x)oking, — men's  eyes  turned 
gamboge,  and  their  skins  became  livid,  and  their  flesh  shrank 
as  if  from  contact  with  such  an  atmosphere,  and  their  bones 
ached,  and  by  tens  and  twenties,  and  hundreds,  and  thousands, 
the  strongest  of  us  gave  way,  fairly  broken  down  by  this  demon. 
He  is  a  demon  of  many  nicknames.  Some  call  him  Cholera, 
others  Yellow  Fever ;  in  the  East  he  trades  as  the  Plague,  in 
the  West  as  the  Shakes ;  to  us,  he  came  under  the  innocent 
names  of  DiarrhoRa,  and  Camp  Fever,  Jaundice,  and  Typhoid. 
And  he  had  his  hands  full.  What  though  we  drank  commis- 
sary whiskey  till  we  were  half  drunk,  or  swallowed  auinine  till 
our  heads  buzzed  again — what  could  "  antifogmatics  do  while 
we  absorbed  the  terrible  poison  with  every  respiration?  The 
living  rotted  faster  than  the  dead.  Tlie  dead  multiplied  likQ 
white  mice. 

Men's  minds,  too,  festered  with  their  bodies.  Straorglers 
loafed  to  the  rear  and  encamped  in  pairs  or  squads  on  their  own 
hook ;  officers  saw  them,  but  took  no  note,  or  only  cursed  feebly, 
or  pretended  to  do  something.  Tlie  once  jolly  mess-tables,  that 
used  to  ring  with  jests  and  laughter,  and  shine  with  wit  and 
good-humor,  now  heard  only  the  continuation  of  the  low, 
peevish  growl  that  resounded  through  that  camp.  A  poisoned 
army  lying  still  in  camp  has  about  as  much  morale  as  you  may 
find  in  a  sheep-fold. 

At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  our  regiment  numbered  twenty- 
four  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  three  men  present,  of  whom 
twenty-two  officers  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-soven  men  were 
tit  for  duty.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  thereafter  we  reported 
seventeen  commissioned  officers  and  five  hundred  and  eight 
men  present,  of  whom  nine  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
men  were  fit  for  duty,  the  remainder  being  "  sick  in  quarters'* 
(£.  ^.,  rotting  where  they  were,  under  the  broiling  sun),  or  sick  in 
regimental  hospital  (i.  ^.,  dying  a  few  yards  on,  in  "  the  piney 
woods").  Save  that  the  well  men  looked  a  reddish  sallow,  and 
the  sick  ones  a  greenish  sallow,  I  hardly  know  which  were  the 
sallowest. 

It  was  more  surprising  to  me  in«  those  days,  than  amusing,  to 
note  the  diflferent  eflfects  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  minds  of 
my  mess-mates.  To  see  how  the  sanguine  men  degenerated 
into  atrabiliousness,  and  the  quiet  ones  lighted  up  with  a  calm 
fortitude  superior  to  every  terror,  and  the  croakers  croaked  on  I 
Chaplain  Bender,  very  much  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  mess — 
except  Colonel  Heavysterne,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  make 
allowances  for  everybody,  and  that  all  men  are  exactly  alike — 
stayed  behind  when  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  not 
heard  of  for  a  week  afterward,  when  we  received  an  order  from 
Head-Quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  through  Corps,  Division 
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and  Brigade  Head-Qoarters,  detailing  him  to  so  NorUi  on  some 
loafing  billet  or  other,  to  take  home  the  meira  paj  or  acoom* 
panj  the  woanded,  or  I  know  not  what  invention  of  clerico- 
inilitarj  genius. 


'*  Bleas  him,  let  him  go-o-o-o-o  I 
And  joj  go  with  him,  too  I*' 


We  shouted  in  chorus  as  I  announced  the  order  at  tea-time ; — 
we  always  had  tea  in  our  mess,  for  the  benefit  of  Smallweed  and 
myself,  whom  the  others  called  old  maids  in  consequence,  not 
that  they  drank  less  than  we,  but  that  we  confessed  our  weak- 
ness first,  and  the  legends  of  the  world  must  be  satisfied.  Old 
Doctor  Peacack  kept  his  countenance  of  an  oily  ruddiness  by 
means  of  copious  libations  of  quinine  and  whiskey — occasionally, 
I  fear,  forgetting  the  quinine ;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be 
confessed  that  '*  Old  Pills,"  as  he  was  irreverently  called,  even 
to  his  red  face,  practised  what  he  preached,  for  I  never  met  a 
more  steadfast  upholder  of  the  alcoholic  creed.  He  believed  in 
the  whiskey-cure  for  every  thing  and  that  all  the  evils  currently 
attributed  to  that  mode  of  practice  sprang  from  dilution.  ^^  Don't 
drink  that  water,"  he  would  say.  *'  Oood  Gt)d !  young  man, 
you'll  ruin  your  stomach  I"  ^Naturally  enough,  the  doctor 
thought  every  thing  was  going  to  the  "  demnition  bow-wows," 
as  Mr.  Mantalini  says,  very  Utst,  but  gave  himself  very  little 
care  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Indeed,  I  think  the  gigantic 
quantities  of  whiskey  he  swilled  held  his  ideas  on  most  subjects 
in  constant  solution ;  and  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  his  as- 
sistant surgeon,  youn^  Doctor  Launcelot  Cutts,  who  would  insist 
on  entertaining  us  with  his  opinions  upon  every  subject  at  pro- 
digious length  and  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  J  ust  now  he 
did  the  dismal  strategy  for  us,  decimated  us  by  fearful  and  com- 
plicated diseases  at  breakfast,  routed  us  and  cut  us  to  pieces  for 
dinner,  and  drove  us  in  confusion  into  the  James  River  for  tea. 
The  mess  used  to  poke  fun  at  him  awfully.  '^  Can  I  get  a  copy 
of  those  dosing  remarks  of  yours  ?"  Smallweed  would  ask ;  or 
"  would  you  favor  us  with  an  abbreviated  statement  of  your 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  solar  system,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  medical  director?"  Even  Colonel  Heavysterne 
one  day  stopped  eating — ^which  was  his  chief  occupation  at  the 
table,  next  to  laughing  at  the  young  men's  jokes — to  ask  him 
if  he  had  got  his  orders  yet ;  and  on  his  asking  innocently,  not 
suspecting  the  old  gentleman  of  a  joke,  "  What  orders?"  answer- 
ed, "Assigning  you  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac." Whereupon  there  was  a  roar,  followed  by  a  shout  of 
"How  are  you.  Deputy  Sawbones ?"  from  the  pit,  as  we  used  to 
call  the  fellows  wno  thought  such  slang  funny.  Lieutenant 
Peck,  formerly  our  commissary  sergeant,  who  was  promoted  to 
be  commissary  on  the  death  of  poor  Tiffany,  astonished  us  all 
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by  ventilating  the  most  hopeful  viewB  of  things  when  every  one 
else  desponded,  and  by  desponding  when  every  one  else  was 
rejoicing.  He  seems  to  nave  tancied  himself  a  kind  of 
escapement  to  regulate  the  flow  of  oar  animal  spirits ;  for  I  am 
sure  he  saw  things  too  clearly,  and  was  entirely  too  steady  and 
cool-headed,  to  oe  carried  away  bv  either  extreme.  As  for 
Smallweed,  he  continued  melancholy  to  the  last,  and  took  no 
comfort  save  in  the  general  blackness  of  things;  though  1  am 
bound  to  say,  to  his  credit,  that  his  growl  was  always  good- 
humored  and  amusing,  and  more  likely  to  provoke  a  smile  or  a 
laugh  than  to  spread  his  own  melancholy.  Indeed,  I  often 
think  the  latter  is  but  skin-deep— a  veil  assumed  to  hide  a  large 
but  too  sensitive  heart ;  to  screen  a  generous  nature  from  the 
vulgar  stare.  His  rind  was  bitter  enough,  but  the  core  was 
sui^assingly  sweet  and  mellow.  He  spied  out  meanness  by 
intuition,  and  hated  it  most  energetically.  Not  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  could  have  been  a  better  hater,  and  I  never  knew  a 
better  friend.  In  those  gloomy  days,  it  was  his  quaint,  humor- 
ous growling  that  kept  me  up  far  more  than  the  froth  of  the 
boasters.  Indeed,  my  common  sense  curdled  all  such  milk-and- 
water  views,  and  made  them  sit  uneasil  v  on  my  stomach. 

One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  that  hot  June,  after  an  insuf- 
ferable day,  we  were  dining  languidly  under  the  brush  arbor 
behind  the  coloneUs  tent,  almost  worried  to  death  by  the  inces- 
sant but  futile  effort  to  draw  a  distinction  between  blow-flies 
and  beefsteak.  The  complaints  had  been  more  than  usually  loud, 
the  curses  at  our  condition  more  than  ordinarily  deep,  and 
Smallweed'a  growling  over  his  ^^  good,  practicable  grievances," 
as  he  called  them,  more  than  commonly  funny.  The  absurdity 
of  another  raan^s  grievance  will  sometimes  make  you  forget 
your  own  important  sore ;  and  so  the  mess  had  become  half 
good-natured  again,  when  an  orderly  came  up  and  handed  the 
colonel  a  paper. 

The  melancholy  Smallweed  groaned.  "  *  Detail  for  picket 
duty,  the  3d  D.  C.  Volunteers ;  working  party  for  the  trenches, 
the  3d  D.  C.  Volunteers,' "  he  aflFected  to  read  from  his  empty 
plate. 

The  colonel's  honest  old  phiz  lighted  up  as  he  gave  the  or- 
derly a  receipt  for  the  dispatch.  *' Boys,"  ue  cried,  in  a  broad 
grin,  "  here  a  news  I  W  e're  oiF  for  Fort  Monroe  in  the 
morning  I" 

"For  Fort  Monroe!"  chimed  the  mess. 

"  What  for?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Expedition.  Don't  say  where.  Whole  corps  going.  Old 
Bulger's  going,  too,  I  suppose.  'Sice  man  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition I    D -d  glad  to  get  out  of  this  mud,  boys,  and  that's 

a  fact." 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  we  are  going  ?"  every  one  asked  e very- 
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body  else.  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  a 
dozen  other  places,  were  canvassed  excitedly,  and  their  merits  as 
the  possible  objective  points  of  a  laj^  exoedition  eagerly  dis- 
cashed  liy  tlieir  respective  partisans.  The  "  deputy  sawbones," as 
we  used  to  call  Dr.  Cntts,  leaned  back  so  as  to  crack  his  camp- 
stool  and  neiiily  upset  himself  and  the  rickety  table,  and  stretch- 
ing his  arms,  yawned  out  complacently,  "  Oentlemen,  you  are 
all  wrong." 

Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear !"  '*  Let's  have  it,  Deputy  Sawbones," 
"  Go  it,  Young  Pills,"  and  the  like. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  the  youth  continue^,  unabashed,  "I 
heard  all  about  it  a  week  ago,  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Smallweed  walked  round  the  table  with  his  cap  over  his  eyes, 
and  fell  into  an  attitude,  atler  the  manner  of  Dan  Bryant  in 
a  break-down. 

The  mess  roared,  and  requested  th^  doctor  to  "spit  it  out." 

"  We  are  going  to  Texas." 


MILITARY  READING. 


Wb  have  been  often  and  urgently  applied  to  by  officers  of 
our  Army  to  give  them,  through  our  pages,  such  information  as 
would  assist  them  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  suitable 
library  of  military  books.  We  do  not  wonder  at  such  applica- 
tions ;  for  never  was  an  army  composed  to  so  large  an  extent 
of  intelligent  and  educated  men ;  and  no  duty  could  we  per* 
form  with  greater  satisfaction  than  that  of  assisting  such  men  in 
the  choice  of  books.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to 
give  the  titles  of  a  considerable  number  of  military  works  of 
established  character,  with  so  much  of  accompanying  remarks 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  list  of  titles  of  real  practical 
value — after  promising  an  introductory  caveiU  or  two  to  the 
reader. 

First,  it  should  bo  recollected,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  mentioned  by  us  are  such  as  are  said  technically  to  be 
"out  of  print" — that  is,  they  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  publishers,  but  belong  to  the  stocks  of  "second-hand" 
dealers  (or  "antiquarians,"  as  the  Germans  call  themV  who 
furnish  themselves  at  the  sales  of  private  libraries  and  from 
similar  sources.     Tiiey  cannot  be  purchased,  therefore,  like  the 

Eublications  of  a  Van  Nostrand,  bv  applying  to  the  nearest 
ookseller  one  happens  to  know.  They  are  not  always  secured 
even  by  sending  tne  titles  to  a  city  bookseller;  for  he  must 
order  them  from  Europe  at  hap-liazard,  trusting  to  his  agent 
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there  to  look  them  up.  The  better  way  is,  to  put  one's  self  into 
communication  with  one  of  those  city  booksellers  who  make 
it  their  special  business  to  import  books — not  from  existing 

fublishers  alone — but  from  the  second-hand  dealers  of  London, 
'aris,  and  Leipsic.  These  importers  furnish  themselves,  by 
every  steamer,  with  the  current-priced  catalogues  of  the  for- 
eign dealers,  which  they  are  reaay  to  distribute  to  their  cus- 
tomers by  post,  inviting  orders  from  those  catalogues.  The 
order  should  name  the  catalogue,  the  number  of  the  article, 
the  title,  and  the  price.  Tlie  book  will  then  be  ordered  from 
abroad,  and — if  secured — will  be  charged  at  rates  fixed  and 
published  beforehand.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone, 
that  all  important  collections  of  all  other  tlian  current  books 
are  made. 

In  the  second  place,  our  list  must  embrace  a  large  proportion 
of  works  not  in  the  English  language.  This  we  regret;  al- 
though we  are  aware  that  many  of  our  oflicers  (nay,  privates) 
are  Rberally  educated  men ;  many  of  them  know,  or  would 
readily  acquire,  French ;  and  a  considerable  number  are  Ger- 
mans by  birth  or  extraction.  But  the  truth  is,  the  English 
have  contributed  comparatively  little  to  military  literature; 
they  have  resorted  largely,  as  we  must  do,  to  their  neighbors 
the  French,  who  have  long  excelled  in  military  learning  and  in 
clear,  practical  military  writing.  The  German  language,  how- 
ever, is  not  less  rich  in  warlike  books,  original  and  translated. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  give  titles  in  all  these  lan- 
guages, always  naming  English  translations,  when  we  are 
aware  that  they  exist.  l3ut  we  do  not  find  English  dealers  con- 
fining themselves  exclusively  to  military  works,  as  in  France 
and  Germany ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  report  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  titles  to  some  one  known  London  catalogue,  as  we  can 
to  those  of  Dumaine  and  Corr6ard  for  Paris. 

And,  finally,  as  we  do  not  aim  at  giving  even  a  skdeton-hih* 
liography  of  the  art  of  war,  we  shall  omit  all  new  and  current 
American  publications  and  all  new  text-books,  however  valu- 
able, and  snail  aim  at  little  other  method  than  to  let  one  book 
mentioned  open  another.    - 

Books  of  a  general  character — such  as,  in  some  shape, 
cover  a  wide  field  in  military  literature — naturally  come  first. 
Were  there  any  systematic  bibliography  of  war,  works  in  that 
line  would  take  the  precedence.  The  catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  prepared 
in  1853,  by  (the  then)  Captain  Copp6e,  now  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine,  gives  only  one  title :  Doisy — £ssai  de  hibliologie  mi- 
litatre.  Paris,  1824,  8vo.  Captain  De  La  Barre  Duparcq,  of 
the  St.  Cyr  Militanr  School,  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet :  JDe^ 
Bources  oibUograpniqueB  militaires.  Paris,  1856;  and  Potz- 
hold  has  a  similar  sketch  in   German:     USer&io/U  der  ge- 
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sammten  militdrischen  Bibliographie.  Dresden,  1857,  p.  28. 
The  Germans  have  also  three  works  of  considerable  value,  as 
systematical  militanr  bibliographies,  viz.:  Schulte — ReperUh 
rium  der  MUUdr-Literatur.  Stralsnnd,  1842,  8vo,  p.  208; 
Witzlcben — Deutschland/s  MUitar-LUeratwr,  Berlin,  1850, 
8vo,  p.  218;  and  Seelhorst — DeiUschlancT^  MUitar-Literaiur 
im  letzen  Jahrzehentj  1850  his  1860  (a  supplement  to  Witzle* 
ben),  Berlin,  1862,  8vo,  p.  260.  For  French  bibliography  we 
have  the  catalogues  of  Corr&ird,  TanSra,  and  (especially)  of 
Dumaire. 

In  this  connection,  Bocquancourt's  Cours  oompUt  dPart  et 
(TAistoire  miliiaires  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1840, 4  vols.  8vo)  deserves 
especial  mention.  For,  besides  giving  in  the  first  three  vol- 
umes an  uncommonly  valuable  course  of  military  history, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  in  the  third  a  summary  of  military 
art,  it  also  furnishes  (by  wav  of  supplement)  a  lAtterature  mU%- 
(aire  of  about  one  hundrea  and  nity  pages,  in  which — not  the 
titles  merely — but  a  critical  estimate  is  given  of  a  very  large 
number  of  military  works.  In  like  manner  the  reader  is 
guided  to  many  books,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  real  value, 
by  the  mention  made  of  them  by  Jomini  in  the  preface  to  his 
Precis  (Art  of  War),  by  General  Dufour,  in  the  list  prefixed 
to  his  Tactics,  by  Lecompte  in  the  critical  account  of  recent 
authors  in  strategy  annexed  to  his  Life  of  Jomini,  &c. 

General  histories  of  war  have  their  value,  but  none  have 
attained  any  very  high  rank.  That  of  Carrion-Nisas  we  have 
found  very  unequal.  Major  von  Eausler  wrote  two  or  three 
works  of  this  character:  the  best,  for  a  book  of  reference, 
would  be  his  Worterbuch  der  Schlachteny  Bdagerungen^  una 
Treffen  oiler  Volker^  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  1825-33, 
with  his  magnificent  Atlas  der  merhwurdigsten  Schlachiefiy  &c., 
in  two  hundred  sheets  (containing  plans  of  battles  from  those 
of  Grecian  history  to  Waterloo),  with  explanations  in  German 
and  French.  But,  generally  speaking,  none  but  special  histo- 
ries and  special  treatises  are  really  satisfactory. 

Certain  military  writers  scofif  at  these,  who  seek  to  learn 
any  thing  about  war  from  the  ancients.  In  a  certain  sense  they 
are  doubtless  right ;  but  they  must  also  in  a  certain  sense  be 
wrong ;  or  we  should  not  find  the  greatest  captains  so  generally 
fascinated  by  the  study  of  the  Grecian  and  Koman  histories — 
by  the  story  of  what  was  done,  with  so  different  a  system  of 
tactics,  by  great  strategists,  like  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and 
CsBsar.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  recommend  a  few  works  on 
the  warfare  of  the  ancients.    For  such  purposes — leaving  the 

Srofessed  scholar  to  his  original  Greek  and  Latin — ^we  might 
rst  take  up  l^e  ancient  historians  themselves  in  approved 
translations — ^Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon;  Csesar, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus— in  Bohn's  Classical  Library ;  Arrian's  Ex- 
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pedition  of  Alexander,  by  Hooke;  PolybiuB,  in  Hampton's 
version;  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  as  we  find  them  in  the 
market;  (Lorg's  four  little  volumes,  contributed  to  Knight's 
shilling  series,  and  entitled  the  Civil  Wars  of  Homey  is  by  far 
the  best  translation  of  Plutarch,  as  far  as  it  goes).  The 
best  commentary  on  the  Greek  historians,  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexander,  is  Grote's  History  of  Qreece  (London,  12  vols. 
8vo,  with  maps  and  plans,  and  New  York  [Harpers],  12 
vols.  12mo,  without  maps  and  plans^;  for  Grote,  although  a 
civilian,  was  a  thorough  student  oi  the  ancient  art  of  war, 
and  has  given  proof  of  possessing  superior  military  judgment. 
The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Amolcrs  History  of  Home  (London, 
1840;  New  York  [Appletons],  1846)  contains,  in  its  chapters 
on  the  career  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  at  the  same  time  the  best 
commentary  (in  so  far)  on  Livy  and  Polybius,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  military  history,  ever  written.  Gen- 
eral Guillaume  de  Yaudoncourt  (of  the  Napoleonic  period)  has 
devoted  three  quarto  volumes  {Histoire  des  campagnes  cPAnnibal 
en  ItaHcj  Milan,  1812)  to  the  same  subject.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept all  his  criticisms,  but  by  his  illustrations  (among  which  is 
a  complete  translation  of  Arrian's  Tactics)  and  by  his  accurate 
plans  ne  has  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  ancient  art  of  war.  As  to  the  route  of  Hannibal 
through  the  Alps,  a  more  correct  view  than  Guillaume's  is 
^ven  by  two  Oxford  scholars,  Cramer  and  Wickhara,  in  their 
l)i8sertaiiony  &q.    (2d  ed.,  London,  1828,  8vo). 

The  most  instructive  work  for  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Grecian  and  modern  art  of  war  is  a  recent  one,  in  which  a 
Greek  professor  with  military  tastes,  and  a  Prussian  officer 
with  literary  accomplishments,  united,  viz. :  Oeschickte  des 
ffrieckiscAen  J^rieffsweeens  .  .  von  W.  Eustow  und  H.  Kochly. 
Aaran,  1852,  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  435,  with  illustrations.  This 
book  supersedes  all  others  of  the  kind.  The  same  authors 
have  also  united  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  chief  ^^  Tacti- 
cians"— iEneas,  Arrian,  Hero,  Philo,  &c. — ^in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  German  translation  and  German  notes : — Griech- 
ische  KriegssckrfUteUer — Griechisch  und  Deuisch  mit  krir 
tischen  und  etJddrenden  Anmerkurgen.  Leipzig  (Engelmann)- 
1853-5, 3  vols,  small  8vo  (or  12mo)  vols.  No  edition  can  com- 
pare with  it  Riistow  and  Kochly's  labors  may  be  ill  us, 
trated,  in  one  important  point,  by  General  Dufour's  Memoirs 
sur  PartiUerie  des  anciens.  Paris  and  Geneva,  1840,  4to,  p. 
123,  with  plates — an  essay,  in  which  the  learned  general  (au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Tactics)  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
Greek  Professor  B^tant,  of  Geneva. 

The  Roman  art  of  war  has  not  been  treated  so  satisfactorily 
as  that  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  missed  the  hand  of  a  mili- 
tary ccllahorateur  in  the  most  recent  work :  De  la  milicc  romainSy 
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par  CL  Lamarre^  Paris,  1863,  8vo.  The  book  is,  however, 
the  most  convenient  manual  to  be  had.  General  Kogniat,  in 
his  Considerations  sur^Vart  de  la  guerre^  Paris,  18 — ,  8vo, 

p. ,  offers  some  views  of  great  interest,  as  coming  from  a 

practical  soldier — a  general  of  Napoleon's.  Gibbon,  ci-devani 
captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  has  in  several  places  touched 
Koman  tactics  with  a  master's  hand;  but  he  has  done  a  still 
better  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  truly  admirable  works 
of  Guischardt,  the  Quintus  Icilius  of  Frederick  the  Great: 
Memoires  miliiairea  sur  les  Greca  et  les  Romains^  avec  une  dis- 
sertation svr  Patiaque  et  defense  des  places  des  anciens  la  tra- 
duction WOnosanare  et  de  la  Tactique  d^Arrien^  et  F analyse 
de  la  campagne  de  Jules  Cesar  en  Afrique*  Lyons,  1760, 
2  vols.  4to) ;  and  Memoires  critiques  ^  kistoriques  .  .  .  eonte- 
nant  Vhistoire  de  la  campagne  de  Jules  Cesar  en  Esp^iane^  &q. 
Paris,  1774,  4  vols.  8vo.  As  it  is  safe  to  predict,  that  the  work 
of  Napoleon  III.  will  draw  the  attention  of  military  men  anew 
to  ''  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,"  we  think  it  seasonable 
to  recommend  these  labors  of  Guischardt  as  of  incomparable 
value. 

It  majr  be  a  curious  fact — but  it  is  a  fact — that  the  practical 
soldier  iinds  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  warfare  far  more 
attractive  than  that  of  later  periods,  down  perhaps  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  ancient  tactical  svstera  wasperfect  of  its 
kind ;  and  greater  strategists  than  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and 
Csesar,  never  lived.  Whereas,  the  mediseval  fighting  was  done 
bv  untutored  soldiers,  who  had  lost  the  fine  training  of  the 
phalanx  and  the  legion,  without  having  acquired  anv  adequate 
substitute;  and  only  very  rarely  did  a  true  captain  arise  to 
study  his  ground,  to  adapt  bis  means  to  his  ends,  and  to  bring 
moral  influences  to  bear,  like  Kin^  Kobert  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
burn.  In  so  slight  a  sketch  as  this,  therefore,  we  leave  our 
student  to  read  the  earlier  wars  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Eu- 
rope  in  the  historical  works  of  unprofessional  writers,  or  in  the 
scientific  but  brief  narrations  of  Rocquancourt  and  Carrion- 
Nisas.  Our  own  great  historians  may  teach  him  how  justly 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  styled 
the  Great  Captain ;  and  if  he  would  like  to  knoW  how  a  man 
of  genius,  of  that  day,  would  treat  the  theory  of  tactics,  let 
him  hunt  up  one  of  the  many  copies  of  Macniavelli's  Art  of 
War^  which  some  very  sagacious  bookseller  published  for  the 
benefit  of  our  officers  at  Albany,  in  1815.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  (16 —  to  1648)  developed  a  great  deal  of  militarv  talent; 
and  a  military  scholar  might  be  interested  in  reading  tue  many 
improvements  in  arms  and  in  tactics,  attempted  by  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  even  such  a  book  as  Harte's  HisUny  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (3d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1807),  as  to 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  "  wondered  where  the  devil  his  son's 
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tutor  got  his  style."  Less  of  such  details  are  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful &ii8tav  Adolph  JS^nig  von  Schweden  und  seme  Zei%  by 
Gfrover  ^Stuttgart,  1852,  8vo).  Mitchell's  Life  of  WaUenstein^ 
Duke  oj  Friedland  (London,  1840,  12mo),  may  gratify  the 
interest  with  which  poetry  has  invested  one  of  the  colossal 
figures  of  the  time.  !But  tne  military  student's  interest  will  be 
more  naturally  concentrated  in  the  deeds  of  one  who  began 
to  exhibit  his  great  genilis  at  the  close  of  that  war — ^the  French 
Marshal  Turenne,  who,  in  his  old  age,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Marlborough.  Full  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  this  CTcat  captain.  The  brief  sketches  of  the  military 
historians  ana  Napoleon's  Kotes,  in  Montholon,  are  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  older  works  devoted  to  his  life  and 
campaigns  are  understood  to  possess  no  great  merit,  whether  lit- 
erary or  scientific.  The  most  noted  of  them  (in  a  recent  edi- 
tion) is  Bamsay's  Histoire  du  vioonUe  de  Turenne^  Paris,  1835, 
2  vols.  4to. 

More  fortunate  than  Turenne,  in  leaving  behind  him  Wri- 
tings of  singular  value,  was  his  last  great  antagonist,  Montecu- 
culTi,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is  that  of  Turin,  1821, 
2  vols.  8vo :  Overe  mtlitarij  corrette^  accresciutey  ed  iUuatrate 
da  Ouiaeppe  (Jrasd,  He  is  better  known,  however,  by  the 
more  accessible  French  translation  of  his  Memoires^  which 
have  appeared,  by  themselves,  in  several  editions  of  one  or  two 
small  duodecimo  volumes — ^for  Montecuculli  was  the  most  sen- 
tentious of  writers — or  three  quarto  volumes,  overloaded  with 
the  Commentaries  of  Turpin  de  Criss6,  in  1769. 

A  large  body  of  military  literature  is  devoted  to  the  wars 
of  the  period,  from  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  to  the  Revolution : 
the  difiiculty  is  to  make  a  selection.  One  would  like  to  pos- 
sess, in  honor  of  a  great  name,  the  Traite  de  Vdttaqw  et  de 
la  defense  des  Places  par  le  Marechal  de  Vaubariy  of  which  we 
have  an  edition  from  the  author's  MS.,  by  MM.  le  General  de 
Valaz6  et  Augoyat,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  folio  of  plates ;  and 
it  would  be  desirable  to  possess  a  true  military  history  of  so 
CTcat  a  captain  as  Marlborough,  instead  of  the  rather  heavy 
Jifemoire  hj  Archdeacon  Goxe,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
plans.  London,  1818-19,  3  vols.  4to,  or  in  6  vols,  of  Bohn's 
Standard  Library.  Alison's  JifUUary  Life  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (Edinburgh,  1848,  8vo,  and  New  York,  12mo), 
is  short  and  brilliant ;  and  we  now  have  his  original  DiapaicheSj 
1702-12,  edited  by  Sir  George  Murray.  (London,  1845,  5  vols, 
8vo.)  The  French  side  may  be  read  in  Memoirs,  of  which 
those  of  Marshal  Feuquieres  {Memoirea  sur  la  guerre^  London, 
1737,  2  vols.  12mo),  are  especially  commended.  The  didactic 
work  of  Puys6gur  [Art  de  la  (ruerre  par  principes^  1748), 
and  the  multifarious  lucubrations  of  tlie  Chevalier  Folard 
strung  together  around  his  Histoire  de  Polyhe  (Paris,  1727, 
Vol  in.— 34 
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G  vols.  4to),  throw  light  upon  the  same  period.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  have  no  better  means  of  measuring  the  genius  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  than  one  which  military  men  laugh 
at — his  life  by^  Voltaire.  The  works  of  Maurice  or  Nassau  (his 
Atinibal  et  Sdpiony  &c.,  La  Haye,  1675,  be  it  noted,  is  an  lUze* 
vir)y  and  the  Beveriea  of  the  Gomte  de  Saxe  (English :  Edin* 
burgh,  1759,  8vo),  are  interesting  for  their  connection  with 
improvementB  in  the  art  of  war. 

But  the  great  lessons  in  war,  for  the  period,  were  given 
toward  its  close,  by  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  and  these  nave 
fortunately  been  preserved  and  illustrated  by  competent  au- 
thors. Frederick  himself,  while  silent  on  the  great  secrets  of 
his  system,  appeared  as  a  teacher  of  detail  in  certain  minor 
treatises,  which  form  three  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  but 
are  chiefly  known  by  the  convenient  little  French  editions, 
e.  g. :  Instruction  destinee  aitx  troupes  leaereSy  &c.,  32mo ;  In- 
structiona  a  ses  aeneraux^  12mo;  and  liistruction  secrete  de- 
rdbee^  12mo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer,  for  his  campaigns, 
to  the  works  of  Llojrd  and  Tempelhoff :  the  great  Traitedes 
gra/ndes  operations  mUitaires  by  Jomini  (an  American  edition, 
of  which,  in  English,  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Yan 
Nostrand),  has  made  it  idle  to  recur  to  more  than  one  book, 
unless  it  be  for  a  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
events  of  his  campaigns,  which  may  be  got  from  the  clear  nar- 
rative of  Lord  Mahon  in  his  History.  If  the  soldier  expects  to 
find  any  illustrations  of  Frederick's  military  genius  in  Carlyle's 
Life  (just  completed^,  we  recommend  him  to  seek  them  there. 
To  a  Swiss  oifacer  oi  the  King  of  Prussia  (Warnery),  we  owe  a 
classical  work  on  cavalry:  Jtemarques  sur  la  cavalerie^  Lub- 
lin, 1781,  Svo,  and  Paris,  1828,  12mo.  A  French  oflScer  of 
the  period  composed  one  of  the  works,  which  rank  among  the 
classics  of  the  art ;  we  speak  of  Guibert  and  his  Essai  general 
de  Tactique  (Paris,  1803,  2  vols.  4to),  which  Frederick  recom- 
mended to  his  generals,  and  which  ^^Tapoleon  spoke  of  as  cal* 
culated  to  form  great  men. 

From  Frederick  we  pass  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  our  own  day — to  the  system  of  Napoleon,  and  its 
echoes  in  later  wars.  Here  Jomini  covera  the  ground,  to  the 
close  of  Napoleon's  own  career,  in  his  Histoire  critique  et  milir 
taire  des  guerres  de  la  Revolution ^Wi&^  1820-4,  15  vols.  8vo, 
or  Brussels,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  his  Vie  politique  et  mUitaire  de 
Napoleon  (Paris,  1827,  4  vols.  8vo.,  or  Brussels^  2  vols.  8vo^, 
translated  by  General  Halleck,  and  published  by  Van  Nostrana. 
General  Halleck  worked  up  into  his  translation  the  enlarged 
account  of  the  "Waterloo  campaign,  which  Jomini  published  as 
a  separate  work,  under  the  title  of  Precis  pditiqus  et  mUi- 
taire de  la  campagne  de  1815  (Paris,  1842).  This  also  exists 
in  a  translation  by  L.  V.  Ben6t,  United  States  Ordnance  (New 
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York,  1863).  From  these  works  mast  not  be  separated,  of 
course,  Jomini's  Precis  de  Part  de  la  gxx^erre  (Paris,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  Brussels,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  which  again  is  accessible  in  an 
English  translation  by  two  American  officers :  Summary  of  the 
Art  of  War  (New  York,  1854).  It  is  difficult  to  make  any 
selection  of  the  other  interesting  historical  and  didactic  works 
of  the  period,  all  having  the  special  v«lue  of  being  exponents 
of  a  system  of  war  at  this  moment  in  actual  practice. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (in  our  March  number)  the 
most  important  works  on  the  life  and  character  of  Kapoleon. 
We  add  a  few  titles  of  such  as  are  more  especially  addressed 
to  the  military  student.  Such  are  General  Mathieu  Dumas' 
Prices  dea  evenements  mUiiaires  depuia  le  ler  maty  1799, 
juaqv^en  1814,  in  nineteen  volumes,  with  maps  and  plans. 
This  work  enjoys  the  very  highest  reputation.  Of  much  the 
same  rank  are  the  Memairea  of  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr. 
Paris,  1821-29, 9  vols.  8vo.  Napoleonists  think  the  author  rather 
too  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  Emperor.  Jomini 
ranks  very  high.  General  Pelet's  Memmrea  aur  la  guerre  de 
1809  en  AUemagne^  &c.,  1824,  4  vols.  Svo.  Marshal  Snchet 
proved  himself  in  Spain  to  be  second  to  none  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  and  his  Memmrea  in  2  vols.  8vo  are  esteemed  in 
proportion.  The  Memoirs  of  others  of  Napoleon's  marshals, 
as  they  have  been  published,  at  intervals,  necessarily  possess 
peculiar  value — especially  those  of  Soult  and  Marmont.  The 
JElussian  campaign  has  been  written  by  a  legion :  Labaume's 
JSelation  circonatanficiee  (Paris,  1820,  6th  ed.)  was  approved  by 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  Chambrai's  Hietovre^  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
is  called  the  best  by  Bocquanconrt ;  while  Marshal  Marmont 
^ave  the  highest  credit  to  the  work  of  a  civilian,  the  Hiatoire 
ae  Napoleon  el  de  la  Orande  Armee  en  1812,  by  the  Comte 
de  S^gnr,  of  which  (as  well  as  of  Labaume's^  an  English  trans- 
lation is  a  current  book.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
General  Glausewitz's  critical  view  of  the  same  campaign  (Lon- 
don, 1843,  8vo).  Baron  Odeleben's  Campaign  in  Saxony 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo.),  is  the  source  of  the 
best  account  of  Napoleon's  behavior  while  in  the  field ;  and 
the  CommenUxHea  of  the  Gathcart  who  felt  at  Inkerman,  on 
the  war  in  JSuaaia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  '13  (London, 
1850),  have  uncommon  military  value. 

The  part  which  Great  Britain  took  in  these  wars  has  led  to 
the  production  of  many  excellent  works,  in  reference  to  them, 
in  the  English  languaga  Napier's  War  in  the  Peninaula — 
with  all  its  outrageous  faults,  the  best  military  history  of  the 
day — ^is  too  well  Known  to  need  further  mention.  Larpont's 
Private  Journal  in  the  Peninsula  from  1&12  (London,  1853, 
3  vols.  12mo),  brings  us  as  near  the  person  of  Wellington  as 
Odelebon's  aoes  to  that  of  Napoleon.     English  literature  is  so 
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overrun  with  really  admirable  books  on  the  Peninsular  War, 
that  we  must  pass  the  most  of  them  by — such  as  Glei&^'s  SuhaU- 
eruy  Sherer's  JxecoUeetions  of  the  Peninsula,  Hamilton^  Annals^ 
&c.,  &c. — to  particularize,  the  important  scientific  works  of 
Colonel  Jones :  Journal  of  the  Sieges  undertaken  by  the  Allies 
in  Spain^  in  the  years  1811  and  1812,  with  Notes  (London,  1814, 
8vo),  which  the  French  have  translated,  although  they  possess 
Belmar's  Joumatix  des  sieges  faits  ou  soutervas  par  les  Franr 
gais  dans  le  Peninstde  de  1807  d  1814  (Paris,  1837,  4  vols. 
8vo,  with  atlas  in  folio). 

Men  are  not  yet  tired  of  making  and  reading  books  on  the 
great  historical  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
name  a  few  of  them  here.  Napoleon's  papers  (the  Memoires 
by  Montholon,  &c.)  contain  three  different  accounts,  all  valu- 
able in  their  wav ;  none  of  them  written  with  any  very  strict 
regard  for  truth.  Grouchy,  Gourgaud,  Gerard,  apd  other 
French  officers,  published  their  controversial  pamphlets.  Qui- 
net,  Thiers  (in  his  detached  chapter),  and  Charras  (lately  died 
in  exile),  have  published  volumes.  Of  these,  Thiers's  pves  the 
clearest  and  liveliest  view  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  fight, 
and  is  as  fair  and  accurate  as  the  Emperor's  own;  Charras' 
is  controversial  and  minutely  oKact,  while  the  style  has  the 

f>iquancy  of  Tacitus.  It  has  appeared  in  three  editions,  the 
ast  of  which  is  a  12mo,  with  a  sufficient  atlas.  Charras  is 
said  to  have  published  a  most  trenchant  critique  on  Thiers' 
chapter,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it;  and  Marshal  Grouchy's 
son  nas  vindicated  the  memory  of  his  father  from  this  renewed 
attack.  The  Prussian  historv  of  the  battle  is  ^ven  in  Plotho's 
War  of  Uie  Allied  Powers^  &c.  (the  German  title  has  escaped 
us),  Berlin,  1818.  Damitz's  German  work,  based  on  the  pa- 
pers of  General  Grollmann :  Oeschichte  des  Fddzugs  von  1815 
tn  den  Niederlanden  v/nd  Prankreich  (Berlin,  1838),  can  be  had 
in  French  also :  HisUnre  de  la  (Mmpagne  de  1815  (Paris,  1842, 
2  vols,  in  8vo,  with  plans).  The  English  books  are  in  them- 
selves a  legion ;  but  the  one  exhaustive  record  is  that  of  Cap- 
tain Sibome :  History  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belgiv/my  &c. 
London,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  very  remarkable  atlas  of 
plans  engraved  in  ^nedallion  style.  With  this  should  be  read 
the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  (No.  cxi.,  for  June,  1842,  and  No. 
cli.,  for  June,  1845),  ascribed  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  written  in  evi- 
dent communication  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  in 
the  Edinburgh  Keview,  for  June,  1863  (No.  ccxzxix.),  which  has 
especial  reference  to  Thiers,  Quinet,  and  Charras.  Of  course,  the 
Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (London,  1834,  &c.,  12  vols. 
8vo),  with  the  supplementary  volumes,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, must  always  recommend  themselves  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  such  as  would  trace  the  workings  of  a  great  captain's 
mind  in  all  its  details  and  under  every  difficulty.    Brialmont's 
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Life  of  the  Duke  of  WeUmgUm^  as  translated  and  supplemented 
by  Gleig  (London,  3  vols.  8vo),  may  also  be  recommended. 

The  theoretical  works  of  this  period,  conoplete  in  number 
and  value,  with  its  memoirs  and  histories — Jomini's  take  the 
lead — as  the  recognized  exponents  of  Napoleonic  strategy,  and 
need  no  further  mention.  Side  by  side  with  these — and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  military  men,  even  superior  to  them — must 
be  placed  the  works  of  the  trnlv  illustrious  Archduke  Charles. 
Captain  De  La  Barre  Duparcq  nas  presented  in  a  superb  folio 
vomme  (Paris,  1851,  Tan6ra),  the  Archduke's  Princtpes  de  la 
grcmde  guerre^  autvis  (Teooernples  tactiquea  raUonnes  de  leur 
application — ^^  the  most  curious  work  (says  the  translator)  of  the 
worthy  adversary  of  Napoleon."  A  complete  edition  of  the 
Archduke  Charles's  military  works,  in  the  original  German,  is 
now  passing  through  the  press  at  Vienna.  N^apoleon's  own 
supreme  position  as  a  military  author  need  be  mentioned  only 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that  his  various  notes,  dictations, 
&c.,  are  now  to  be  had  collected  together  as  his  works  {(EuvreSj 
Paris,  5  vols.  Svo).  The  Military  Maxims  of  Napoleon  are,  of 
course,  known  to  everybody.  The  Marquis  de  Temay's  TraitS 
de  I'actiqne^  edited  by  Koch  (Paris,  1832,  2  vols.  Svo,  or  Brus- 
sels, 1  vol.,  with  atlas^ ;  Lallemand's  TraitS  theorique  et pratique 
de9  operations  secondaires  de  la  guerre  {Paris,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  atlas) ;  La  Roche- Aymon's  Memoires  sur  Vart  de  la  guerre 
(Paris,- 1857,  5  vols.  8vo,  with  atlas),  as  well  as  his  work  Des 
troupes  legeres  (1857,  1  '^ol.),  and  his  great  De  la  Cavcderie 
(1828-9,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  General  Bogniat's  Considerations. 
already  mentioned,  are  mere  specimens  from  a  field  unrivalled 
in  the  richness  of  its  production.*  The  high  authority  of  General 
Sigel  induces  us  to  add  certain  little  essays  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
as  of  the  very  highest  value,  viz. :  his  instructions  prattques^' 
AvanUposte  —  reconnaissances — strategic — tactique^  &c.,  &c. 
Paris,  1855,  1  vol. 

Our  own  generation  has  had  its  interesting  military  events, 
and  its  share  of  productiveness  in  excellent  military  books. 
The  wars  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  in  1848  and  1849,  gave 
specimens  of  extraordinary  strategic  talent,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Gorgei,  whose  work  (known  in  the  English  transla- 
tion by  the  title  of  My  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungarv  (New  York 
and  London,  1852,  12nio)  enabled  Sir  Archibald  Alison  to 
produce  an  unusually  good  military  history  in  the  chapters 


*  This  work  of  Rogniat  is  so  particnlarlj  mentioned  because  of  the  important  die- 
cussions  to  which  it  gave  jise.  General  Marbot  attacked  lome  of  its  poBitione  in 
his  Remarques  critiques  sur  Vouvrage  du  General  Bogniat  (Paria,  1821,  8vo);  and  Na- 
poleon himself  showed  hia  sense  of  the  damage  which  Bogniat^s  serere  criticism  of 
some  of  his  operations  might  do  him,  hj  dictating  certain  very  copious  "  Notes" 
on  the  Corufuferations  at  St.  Helena;  to  which  Bogniat — nowise  abashed  at  the 
eminence  of  his  adrersarj — ^replied  at  considerablo  length  in  his  Jtipotus  aux  notes 
critiquis  de  Napoleon,  fta    (Paris,  1S23,  Sto.) 
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devoted  to  that  struggle,  in  his  later  History  of  Earope.  Bat 
this  war  has  been  treated  with  the  greatest  ability  and  equal 
dryness  by  one  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  taking 
the  lead  among  our  contemporary  military  authors,  in  the 
GeachickU  dea  ungarUchen  Insurrectiondcrieges  in  den  Jahren 
1848  und  1849,  von  W.  Riistow,  Zurich,  1860-1,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  same  author  closes  his  most  readable  production,  Die 
Fddherrnkunet  dee  neumehnten  Jahrhunderta  (Zurich,  1857, 
8vo,  p.  796^,  with  a  succinct  military  history  of  all  these  wars, 
including  tnat  of  Baden,  in  1849,  in  which  some  of  our  own 
able  officers  of  foreign  birth  bore  an  honorable  part.  If,  from 
this  circumstance,  any  of  our  readers  should  be  interested  in 
that  brief  struggle  (and  it  was  not  without  its  military  lessons) 
we  can  reccommend  as  an  excellent  work,  on  the  republican 
side,  Becker  and  Essellen's  Oeeehtchle  der  euddeutecMn  Mai" 
Bevolution.  (With  maps  and  plans.)  Schaffhausen,  1849,  Syo, 
The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  has  found  its  English  historian 
in  Einglake.  The  French  have  General  Niel's  SUge  de  SSbof- 
topoly  published  by  authority  of  the  War  Department,  Faris, 
1858,  4to,  with  atlas ;  while  the  recent  work  of  General  Todle- 
ben  (made  familiar  to  the  English  reader  by  our  friend  Kus- 
sell)  speaks  ably  for  Bussia.  An  official  account  of  the  recent 
French  campaign  in  Italy  has  been  published  under  the  title 
of  Campagne  de  V  Empereur  ^apoUon  IIL  en  Jtalie,  puMiee 
par  ordre  de  Sa  Majeete  (raris,  Dumaine,  1863,  4to,  with 
atlas).  Baron  de  Bazancourt  has  treated  the  same  campaign 
in  Chranique  of  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  Amyot,  1860).  Garibaldi's 
feats  a  year  later  have  been  treated  by  Itiistow  (who  was  on 
the  spot),  in  German :  his  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
{La  Ouerre  Italienne  en  1860.  Paris,  Charbulier,  1862,  8vo) 
And,  finally,  hardly  has  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  been 
closed,  when  Biistow  has  appeared  as  its  bistoriau. 

And  here  we  close  our  list  of  such  books  as  we  could  recom* 
piend  a  well-educated  officer  to  choose  from,  in  forming  a  gen* 
eral  military  library.  It  would  take  the  space  of  a  regular 
military  bibliography  to  name  the  works  appropriate  to  the  sev* 
eral  epecial  libraries,  which  officers  of  ditierent  services  might 
be  disposed  respectively  to  form.  What  we  have  said  is  so 
obviously  impenect,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  that  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  pressing  demand  there  is  for  a 
reasonably  full  and  accurate  MiUtary  BiUiography^  so  far  and 
so  conscientiously  raieanne  as  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  military  books  in  every  department  and  of  every 
period.  The  close  of  the  war  is  not  to  be  the  extinction  of  ail 
the  interest  now  felt  in  military  science  and  military  litera* 
ture ;  and  the  booksellers,  who  hope  to  import  largely  for  mili- 
tary readers,  would  find  their  account  in  encouraging  the 
preparation  of  such  a  '^  Soldier's  Brunet^'  as  we  have  recom- 
mended 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  SLANG. 

The  French  nee  the  same  word,  argot^  to  represent  both 
" slang*'  and  "dead-wood."  The  connection  is  natural  and 
plain,  the  first  operating  as  an  impediment  to  the  healthy  prog- 
ress of  a  langaage,  as  the  second  does  to  the  progress  of  a 
vehicle. 

Slang  is  to  a  language  what  any  gross  perversion  of  a  usage 
of  society  is  to  the  etiquette  of  refinement 

It  is  an  excrescence,  the  visible  effect  of  a  disease — a  plague- 
spot,  which,  striking  the  eye  at  every  turn,  is  too  common  to 
excite  terror,  yet  is  none  the  less  a  sign  of  pestilence,  spreading 
daily  and  hourly,  threatening  its  victims  with  corruption  and 
decay.  To  guard  against  the  growth  of  the  evil  is  the  duty  not 
only  of  the  physician,  but  of  every  one  who  values  the  health 
and  strength  of  vigorous  manhood,  and  desires  to  see  no  taint 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

The  settlement  of  the  question,  "  How  much  slang  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  in  a  ^iveu  language)"  has  never  been  reached. 
In  this  the  sages  of  me  world  are  far  behind  the  driver  of  the 
Dutch  trehscauytj  who  calculates  to  a  nicety  the  pounds  and 
ounces  his  conveyance  can  bear  without  foundering,  before  he 
will  consent  to  bargain  for  your  freight — careful  that  a  ton  too 
much,  which  pays  him  certain  thalers,  does  not,  in  the  end,  en* 
tail  upon  him  an  expense  of  many  more  broad  pieces  in  the 
matter  of  repairs. 

More  than  one  philosopher  has  observed  that  the  degeneration 
of  a  {>eople's  language  marks  the  de^neration  of  the  people. 
The  history  of  Greece  and  that  of  ancient  Italia  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Purity  of  thought  requires  the 
language  of  purity;  and  where  the  speech  is  coarse,  or  brutal, 
or  obscene,  tne  fair  inference  is  that  the  thoughts  of  which  it  is 
the  messenger  are  fittingly  represented.  Too  little  heed  is  paid 
to  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  it  is  but  rational  to  suppose 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  now  suffering,  to  a  certain  extent^  for 
this  sin  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 

The  corruption  of  our  language — for  that  impurity  is  fast 
becoming  the  characteristic  of  ordinary  conversation,  no  one 
can  deny — is  the  result  of  many  causes,  chief  among  which  is 
the  prevalence  of  a  slang  style  among  those  who  cater  for  the 
public  amusement  in  the  columns  of  our  papers,  and  even  our 
more  dignified  magazines.  As  these  form  the  circulating  libra- 
ries of  the  masses,  and  as  their  great  aim  is  originality,  the 
people,  glad  to  greet  novelty  in  whatever  form  it  appears, 
readily  fall  into  the  easy  habit  of  slovenly  speech,  and  adopt  it 
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without  a  protest,  forgetful  of  the  precepts  of  Lindley  Murray 
and  the  stately  rules  of  Archbishop  Whately.  **  This  expres- 
sion," says  one,  "  is  from  the  pen  of  a  great  writer — a  man  of 
education  and  ability.  It  is  forcible,  Bxia  piqttant^  and  odd.  It 
is  good."  The  expression  becomes  familiar,  perhaps  fashionable, 
and  we  may  expect  to  hear  it  long  after  the  subject  to  which  it 
was  originally  applied  has  passed  tt-ora  the  memory.  From  the 
pulpit,  too,  are  heard  phrases  which  grate  harshly  upon  the  sen- 
sitive  ear,  but  which,  sanctified  by  the  air  in  which  they  are 
breathed,  are  soon  received,  and  circulate  as  lawful  mediums  of 
thought.  Another  cause,  too  patent  to  require  any  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  but  too  important  to  remain  unnoticed,  is  the 
influence  of  that  class  of  weekly  story-papers,  whose  circulation 
in  our  country  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  stage  lends  its  aid.  Actors  delight  in  tickling  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings  with  words  and  phrases  of  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, skilfully  introduced  into  the  lines  of  the  text;  managers, 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  present  plays  of  Question- 
able morality  and  doubtful  purity  as  to  language ;  and  dramatic 
writers  vie  with  each  other  in  pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of 
the  mob.  What  wonder,  then,  that  corruption  should  creep 
into  our  daily  conversation,  and  that,  at  length,  the  very  lan- 
guage, undergoing  day  by  day  the  changes  that  time  and  cir- 
cumstances never  cease  m  producing,  should  become  impreg- 
nated with  it,  to  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  our  race? 

With  all  these  influences  operating  upon  a  people  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  the  greatest  undertc^ing  which  has  ever  taxed 
the  energies  of  a  nation,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  in 
the  Army,  where  men  are  debarred  the  privileges,  the  comforts, 
the  luxuries  of  home,  and  cut  off  from  all  mose  associations 
which  tend  to  humanize  the  roughest^  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  use  of  that  pure  speech  which  distinguishes  the  gentleman 
from  the  rowdy.  Lucilius  complained  of  the  debasement  of 
literature  and  public  taste  in  his  time;  but  could  he  visit  our 
earth  to-day,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  armies  of 
the  young  Republic  are  encamped,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  essay 
one  more  withering  satire  on  the  wilful  blindness  of  mankind. 
He  would  find  much  fault  with  the  colloquial  style  of  modem 
patriots,  and  would  have  abundant  cause  to  wonder  that  in  an 
age  of  refinement  men  can  be  induced  to  read  the  trashy  books 
sent  by  unscrupulous  publishers  to  be  sold  at  military  stations. 

The  existence  of  a  slang  element  in  the  Army  cannot,  of 
course,  be  prevented.  It  came  from  home,  where  the  fault  lies. 
But  to  what  is  due  its  increase?  We  have  considered  some  of 
the  influences  bearing  upon  all  alike.  There  is  another,  which 
is  confined  to  the  service.  The  too  common  use  of  by- words, 
words  of  argaty  words  from  the  engine-room,  the  Bowery,  the 
tavern — nicknames,  catchwords,  on  the  part  of  those  appointed 
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to  positions  of  honor,  many  of  whom  have  enjojed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  the  refinement  of  well-ordered  homes — 
gives  a  stamp  of  genuineness  to  this  false  coin,  which  less  favored 
subordinates  keep  in  circulation,  not  because  its  intrinsic  worth 
is  greater,  but  because  there  is  a  glitter  about  it  which  the  legal 
tender  lacks,  and  because  it  passes  current  with  the  titled  ones. 
It  may  be  that  to  the  illiterate  man  slang  is  a  dialect  more 
readily  mastered  and  more  easily  handled  than  the  lingtucpura;* 
but  by  what  process  does  he  assimilate  his  ten^mate  to  a  "skee- 
sicks"  or  a  ^'stick-in-the-mud?"  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
abecedarian  must  needs  be  a  natural  mnemonician  to  fix  in  his 
mind  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  apparently  so  unconnected 
with  any  of  his  material  associations;  but  consider  the  mental 
labor  required  of  a  soldier  who  likens  a  pair  of  boots  to  "mud- 
hooks"  or  "gunboats,"  and  makes  " skedaddle "f  ^  synonym 
for  retreat!  Perhaps,  having  been  denied  the  opportunities 
which  most  have,  in  our  day,  to  become  acquainted  with  other 
means  whereby  to  ^conceal  his  thoughts,"  and  still  desirous  of 
enriching  his  vocabnlary,^:  he  has  recourse  to  invention,  imita- 
ting unconsciously  and  in  an  humble  way  the  great  lexicog- 
rajmers,  who  frequently  bring  their  neologisms  into  life,  only 
to  see  them  die  of  neglect. 

It  is  easy  now  to  identify  those  slang  words  which  have 


*  The  writer  was  conreraing  with  an  army  officer  at  Stoneman's  Switch,  Ya.,  one 
day  in  the  fall  of  'S2.  Tlie  subject  of  our  colloquy  was  ''slang/*  to  which  the  officer 
was  much  addicted.  To  him  the  ffaucheries  of  the  Faubourg  Bowery  were  more 
familiar  than  the  Gallic  accent.  About  this  time  Victor  Hugo's  gpreat  book  was 
much  sought  after  in  the  army. 

"By-the-way,"  said  the  officer,  *' there  is  an  excellent  ttdng  about  slang  in  Hugo's 
work.     Have  you  read  Lees  MiserabUat" 

'*/  have,"  replied  a  gallant  young  soldier  whom  General  Hooker  delights  to  honoi^ 
"but  Vd  rather  see  them  whipped." 

There  was  evidently  a  joke  in  the  wind,  bat  the  questioner  could  only  snuff  it 
Turning  a  semi-suspicious  eye  upon  the  aide,  he  remarked — 

"It*s  a  bully  big  thing  on  ice,  ain*t  it?" 

f  Skedaddle  comes  of  good  Hellenic  stock,  and  in  its  primitive  form  may  be 
found  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Ihe  original  skedannumi  means  to  run  in  a  crowd,  and 
is  doubtless  the  parent  of  onr  vulgar  sheet  and  acooi  ,  How  the  Western  widow 
who  first  Americanized  it,  ever  came  to  apply  it  to  the  clandestine  departure  of  her 
liege  lord  (who  was  also  a  landlord)  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture,  unless  she* 
considered,  as  we  do,  that  the  inconstant  one  was  a  host  in  himself. 

X  Bran  tome  tells  us  that  Charles  Y.  ''disoit  et  repetoit  souvent,  quond  il  tomboit 
sur  la  beaute  des  Ungues  (selon  Topinion  des  Turcs),  qu* mutant  de  langues  que 
I'homme  s^ait  parler,  autant  de  fois  est  il  homme." 

It  is  worth  while,  for  those  who  are  destined,  when  this  war  is  over,  to  hear  of 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  by  flood  end  field,  recited  in  language  strange  yet  to  ears 
polite,  to  know  that  **  chin"  means  talk,  report,  rumor,  just  as  gab^  tongue^  Z^,  apply 
in  different  degrees  to  the  same  idea  of  garrulity.  The  slang-speaker  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  synonym,  and  rarely  halts  in  his  narration  of  fikcts.  From  the  latter 
faculty  of  pouring  forth  his  words  in  a  stream,  as  it  were,  fluently,  he  is  said  to 
"Mou^;"  and,  to  complete  the  analogy,  for  such  there  undoubtedly  is,  his  discourse, 
often  as  lacking  in  form,  always  as  constant  in  its  flow,  often  as  inflammable,  is 
known,  from  Maine  to  California)  as  "(^<u." 
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grown  out  of  this  war,  but  a  quarter  centoiy  lience,  who  but 
the  antiquary,  the  collector  of  odds  and  ends,  will  be  able  to 
give  the  pedigree  of  half  of  them  t  ^^  Contraband''  is  historical, 
so  are  "  Reb,"  and  '*  Ck)pperhead,"  and  "  Grayback,"— all  as 
mnch  entitled  to  a  long  life  on  the  lips  of  the  people  as  *'  Meth* 
odist,"  "Tory,"  "Whig,"  and  "Mob,"  all  slang  words,  bnl 
rendered  respectable  by  age  and  long  residence  among  respect- 
able people.  Bat,  should  we  not  henceforth  guard  the  doors 
of  society  against  all  other  nondescripts  who  would  enter  sur* 
reptitiously,  relying  upon  contact  with  purity  for  their  future 
position  among  the  elite  f  The  eighty  thousand  Intimate 
words  which  compose  our  language  are  surely  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  this  life, — words  brim  full  of  associations  of  the 
honored  past ;  bearing  upon  their  face  all  the  attributes  of  the 
noble  races  from  which  they  descended,  and  possessing  in  them- 
selves those  wonderful  principles  by  which  they  may  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  constant  demand  made  upon  them  in  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  literature,  art,  and  human  thought  Whence 
the  need  of  Billingsgate,  of  Bomanee,  of  Flash,  of  Argot,  the 
dr^  of  a  hundred  corruptions  of  as  many  tongues  ? 

Shades  of  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  pardon  for  the  word,  but 
there  is  a  funny  side  to  this  subject  of  slang,  and  may-be  some* 
thing  nearly  akin  to  philosophy  in  it. 

In  civil  life  one  man  "jews,"  or  cheats  another;  in  the  army 
a  trickster  "  yanks"  his  fellow.  The  army  teamster  "  yanks 
his  wagon  from  a  bad  place  in  the  road,  or  "  snakes"  it  out, 
both  operations  requiring  the  peculiar  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
tortuous  cunning  so  generally  considered  the  characteristics  ot 
the  children  of  Israel,  the  sons  of  America,  and  the  tribe  to 
which  the  first  tempter  belonged. 

In  army  phrase,  a  white  man,  acting  as  servant  to  an  officer, 
is  a  "  dog-robber,"  a  term  first  used  at  Fort  Bridges  in  1861. 
It  implies  that  the  man  is  a  consumer  of  what  daily  morsels 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  Gelert,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  or 
Pompey.  He  is  a  "Dead  Beat,"  or  "D.  B."  who  is  exempt 
from  military  duty,  as  the  "  Dead-head"  is  from  any  pecuniary 
demand  at  the  ticket-office  of  Wallack's.  To  "  conliscate"  (gen- 
erally "  confisticate")  is  to  put  into  one's  basket  what  belongs 
to  another.     To  "  snatch  bald-headed"*  is  to  do  the  same  thing, 


but  with   the  difference    that  "  snatching"   property   "  bala- 
headed"  is  always  accomplished  by  "  strategy.' 

*  Bald-headed,  This  is  the  Latin  cahnut.  On  the  Roman  stage  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  represent  clowns  and  demoralized  old  men  as  bald-headed.  It  came  to  pass 
that  a  new  verb  was  coined  from  this  word  calvus^  viz.,  etUviOf  to  disappoint, 
shuffle,  frustrate,  trick,  cheat  Even  the  lovely  Venus  is  called  Bald-headed,  quad 
corda  amaniium  caMai^  because  she  cheats  the  hearts  of  lovers. — (Senrius,  Virg. 
Mn,  i.,  720.) 

Query. — Uow  has  the  modem  slang-Bpeakor  been  enabled  to  revive  this  ezpres- 
sion. 
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"  Oarrency"  is  a  new  word  for  money.  Tlie  familiar  "  green^ 
back**  has  for  synonyms, "  spondulix,"  *'  stamps,"  "  shinplasters/' 
and  "  soap,"  all  which  terms  may,  in  the  course  of  years,  bo  as 
unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  but, 
as  according  to  a  great  writer,  **  whatever  is  popular  is  worthy 
of  notice,"  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  waste  of  time  to  record 
these  uncouth  expressions,  and  to  invite  to  them  the  attention 
of  the  curious.  Thev  spring  from  the  people;  they  are  the 
humble  chroniclers  oi  our  national  progress ;  they  hint  at  the 
character  of  our  national  wit ;  or  they  serve  as  additional  illus- 
trations of  that  singular  principle  of  analogy  which  seems  to  be 
common  to  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  When  was  ^'  Cur- 
rency" ever  before  a  housSiold  word  ?  and  why  should  it  be  so 
familiar  now? — are  questions  which  the  historian  and  the  finan- 
cier may  readily  answer.  "Greenback"  is  an  object  word, 
just  as  "  tin"  was  before  the  glitter  of  the  precious  metals  yielded 
to  the  bronze  and  sad  color  of  our  postal  notes.  "  Spondulix" 
is  suggestive.  It  recalls  the  wampum  of  the  poor  Indian,  the 
cowrie  of  the  Ethiopian,  and  resuscitates  the  ancient  black- 
mail man,  who,  as  his  kinsman,  the  dun,  does  to-day,  called 
upon  his  victim  to  "  shell  out."  For  "  Spondulix"  is  concho- 
logical.* 

In  the  army,  as  in  the  walks  of  civil  life,  our  language  loses 
much  by  abbreviation  and  contraction,  "  letters,  like  soldiers, 
being  very  apt  to  drop  off  on  a  long  march,  especially  if  their 
passage  happens  to  lie  near  the  confines  of  the  enemy's  country."t 
And,  ''abbreviations  and  corruptions  are  always  busiest  with 
the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use."|  Thus  it  is  that 
**  bombshell"  has  become  "  shell ;"  ''  Mini6  rme,"  plain  "  Min- 
nie" without  the  accent;  "Navy  tobaccx),"  "navy*"  "Com- 
mission," "  Commish ;"  and  "  Secessionist,"  "  Secesh."  By  the 
same  process  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  law,  "  Colt's  revol* 
vers"  have  been  metamorphosqfi  into  "Colts,"  "Spondulix" 
becomes  "  Spons ;"  and  "  Greenbacks"  "  Greens."  A  man  who 
re-enlists  is  a  "Vet;"  one  who  represents  another  is  a  "Sub;" 
and  it  is  no  .uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  "  D.  B."  ordered  to  go 
to  the  "  Sut's"  to  get  "  two  botts"  of  "Whisk"  for  "  Cap  and 
Lute,"  so  strong  is  the  inclination  to  do  away  with  all  vowels 
and  consonants  whose  utterance  impedes  business,  or  lengthens 
the  time  between  drinks. 

Shall  we  consider  this  new  phase  in  the  growth  of  our  ton^o 
an  evidence  of  health  and  strength,  a  symptom  of  increasing 
vigor  which  should  be  encouraged  ?  or,  shall  we  look  upon  it  as 

*  The  apcndykis  (from  Greek  tpanduhij)  is  a  shell  ineqaiyalve,  rough,  hinge  har- 
ing  two  recurred  teeth  with  an  intormediate  hollow;  sometimes  eared.  One  of  the 
TidveB  convex  and  thick,  the  other  flatten.  These  shells  are  attached  to  rock^ 
from  which  they  are  separated  with  the  greatest  difficulty. — Burrows, 

f  Home  Tooke.  |  Ibid. 
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an  apocatastasis  which  should  be  checked  by  the  example  of 
those  whose  position  entitles  them  to  respect  ?  As  before 
remarked,  experience  teaches  us  a  lesson.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  of  spirit  and  ability  lived  in  every  Greek  city; 
M-iien  the  Koman  Empire  governed  the  whole  world;  when 
tlie  language  of  Athens  and  tliat  of  Rome  were  the  purest.  But 
Greece  perished,  and  Rome  fell ;  and  there  was  not  a  great  man 
from  Britain  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     To-day  the  lan- 

i^uage  of  Virgil  is  nowhere  spoken,  that  of  Homer  nowhere 
leard.  They  live  only  in  the  library  of  the  scholar ;  to  the 
world  they  are  dead. 

Nt)w  that  literature  has  given  a  permanence  to  our  language, 
no  other  tongue  will  ever  be  spoken  on  this  continent  How 
important  is  it  that  it  should  be  kept  free  from  those  influences 
which  tend  to  debase ;  that  it  should  be  passed  down  from  our 
generation  to  the  next  pure  and  undefiled  ;  that  every  new 
element  of  its  strength  should  be  drawn  from  a  pure  source, 
and  applied  religiously  to  the  development  of  a  perfect  language  1 
We  can  see  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  such  a  language,  nor  to 
that  of  the  literature  and  laws  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  evhrj  man  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Let  the  clergyman,  the 
teacher,  the  editor,  and  tlie  reporter;  the  actor,  the  play -wright, 
and  the  novelist,  strike  out  from  their  vocabularies  every 
vicious  word.  Let  the  soldier  drop  the  disgusting  obscenities, 
the  useless  by-words,  the  irrational  slang,  which  army  life  makes 
so  familiar.  Let  the  officer  to  whom  men  look  for  example  dis- 
courage impure  language,  bearing  in  mind  that  every  member 
of  his  military  family,  on  returning  home,  will  influence,  in  a 

greater  or  less  degree,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  community  to  which 
e  belongs.  It  is  a  duty  all  these  owe  to  society,  to  humanity, 
not  to  abuse  that  which  is  the  property  of  all.  Language,  like 
water,  is  a  common  necessity.  Impure,  it  causes  disease ;  fresh 
and  sparkling,  as  it  flows  from  the  pure  fountain,  it  adds  vigor 
to  life,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  is  an  instrument  of  happiness 
and  comfort. 

"  The  sand,"  says  Hugo,  "  which  vou  trample  under  foot, 
when  fused  in  the  furnace  becomes  splendid  crystal,  and  by  its 
aid  Newton  and  Galileo  discover  planets."  R  W.  MoA. 


ARMY  MOVEMENTS. 

BT  LIETJTENANT-COLONBL  0.  W.  T0LLB8. 

The  ultimate  design  in  the  creation  and  organization  of  an 
army  is  victory.  To  fight  and  win  battles  is  the  object  for  which 
all  the  intricate  sciences  and  the  toilsome  processes  involved  in 
raising  and  sustaining  a  military  force  have  been  cultivated  and 
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pursued.  All  military  art  resolves  itself  into  the  elucidation  of 
one  question — ^How  can  success  be  made  a  matter  of  certainty  I 
To  this  an  incalculable  amount  of  ability  has  been  devoted,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  on  thousands  of  battle-fields,  and 
yet  to-day  accidents  (so  called)  enter  so  largely  into  the  decision 
of  a  contest,  that  no  commander  can  feel  entirely  assured,  when 
about  to  engage  his  foe,  that  he  will  be  victorious.  Marshal 
Marmont  said,  "  A  battle  should  be  undertaken  only  when  there 
is  no  other  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  result.  For  chance 
plays  a  great  role  in  conflicts.  "Whatever  may  be  the  advanta- 
ges one  has  on  his  side,  there  are  always  unforeseen  accidents 
which  may  determine  the  victory."  These  accidents — ^though 
such  a  denomination  of  them  is  improper — arise  from  the  com- 
parative abilities  of  opposing  commanders  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances ;  the  facilities  offered  by  the  topographical  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  for  manoeuvres;  the  weather,  the  relative  sit- 
uation of  the  masses  of  troops,  &c.  Military  science  has  insti- 
tuted certain  general  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  battles, 
founded  on  experience,  and  as  far  as  practicable  devised  precau- 
tions against  emergencies ;  but  beyond  there  is  always  a  margin 
in  whicn  circumstances  have  scope  for  their  operation.  The  con- 
summation of  all  strategy,  tactics,  and  skill,  is  the  collection  of 
superior  numbers  upon  decisive  points  at  decisive  moments.  The 
only  surety  of  victory  is  the  possession  of  the  "strongest  battalions.'* 

The  character  of  every  battle  is  determined  and  controlled 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  fought. 
If  two  armies  equal  in  strength  and  equipments  should  be  placed 
on  an  open  plain,  victory  would  become  the  prize  of  that  one 
which  should  fight  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  pertinacity. 
There  ^ould  be  no  opportunity  for  tactical  manoeuvres,  nor  for 
any  of  the  feints  and  stratagems  and  efforts  at  deception  which 
are  part  of  the  operations  of  battle-fields.  For,  in  pursuance 
of  the  rule  directing^the  accumulation  of  superior  forces  on  de- 
cisive points,  the  object  of  every  commander  is  to  break  or  turn 
the  lines  of  his  opponents  (if  he  be  making  an  attack)  in  the 
centre,  or  one  of  the  wings,  or  on  a  flank,  by  massing  his  troops 
behind  the  cover  of  woods  or  hills,  and  precipitating  them  un- 
expectedly on  the  place  selected  ;  or  if  he  be  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, it  is  his  object  to  defend  his  most  vulnerable  points^  by 
strengthening  them  with  artificial  protection.  The  shape  of  lines 
of  battle  is  therefore  invariably  governed  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  ground.  Thw  generally  approximate,  however,  to  the 
shape  of  one  of  a  half  dozen  species  defined  bv  military  writers, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Meanwhile  let  us  consider  the 
various  preliminary  processes  incident  to  the  initiation  of  a  gen- 
eral engagement. 

K  an  army  is  acting  on  the  defensive,  the  chief  object  of  its 
commander  is  to  establish  himself  in  some  position  in  which  he 
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can  best  repel  an  attack  with  as  little  loss  to  himself  and  as  great 
a  loss  tQ  his  opponent  as  possible,  so  that  by  pursuing  his  suc- 
cess the  repulse  may  be  converted  into  a  rout.  Such  a  position 
must  offer  facilities  not  only  for  actual  battle — that,  is  a  defen- 
sible position  of  perhaps  five  miles  long — ^but  also  facilities  for 
strong  outpost  situations  for  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  or  sufficient  obstructions  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  pro- 
tections for  the  flanks  and  rear.  Orainarily,  also,  a  good  defen- 
sive position  must  have  a  strategetical  as  well  as  a  tactical  excel- 
lence ;  it  must  cover  the  necessary  natural  approaches  by  which 
the  attacking  army  seeks  to  reach  the  objective  points  of  its 
movement.  For,  if  a  position  can  be  flanked,  it  is  of  course  un- 
tenable or  useless. 

The  tactical  features  which  render  a  defensive  position  excel- 
lent are  hills,  woods,  streams,  marshes,  &c.,  sometimes  villages 
or  isolated  houses  ;  even  a  sunken  road  may  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. All  these  advantages  can  be  greatly  assisted  by  twenty- 
four  hours'  labor  with  intrenching-tools.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  a  great  deal  of  foolish  ridicule  has  been  bestowed  by 
the  newspapers  on  the  use  of  the  shovel  and  pickaxe  in  our  war- 
fare, whereas  the  truth  is  that  they  are  honorable  and  important 
instruments.  The  Komans  never  made  a  camp  without  fortifying 
it,  going  ont  of  their  intrenchinents  to  fight,  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  offensive  operations.  Their  example  has  been  followed 
m  all  subsequent  periods.  All  judicious  commanders  have  rec- 
ognized the  propriety  of  intrenchments,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
of  availing  themselves  of  natural  facilities  for  strengthening  the 
position  ot  their  forces.  As  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies  in  our  civil  war,  the  latter  have  been  far  more  diligent 
with  intrenching-tools  than  the  former,  since  they  have  mostly 
acted  on  the  defensive.  The  works  erected  by  the  rebels  at 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  Richmond,  those  met  by  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  its  present  campaign,  and  those  encountered 
by  our  armies  in  the  Southwest,  have  been  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter. The  chivalry  are  as  facile  with  the  spade  as  laborers  on 
a  railroad. 

Two  of  the  best  examples  of  defensive  positions  occupied  by 
the  contending  armies  during  our  war  were  those  held  respec- 
tively by  the  rebels  at  Fredericksburg  and  bv  the  Union  army 
at  Gettysburg.  The  former  could  not  be  nanked  and  left  in 
the  rear  by  our  forces  without  a  battle,  except  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  base  at  Acquia  Creek ;  it  covere^i  entirely  the  route 
of  approach  to  Richmond  upon  that  line ;  hence,  strategically  it 
was  perfect.  It  lay  upon  a  range  of  bluffs,  with  an  open  plain 
before  them,  and  in  front  of  the  plain  a  river.  The  nills  were 
wooded,  so  that  all  movements  of  the  rebels  were  concealed, 
while  tliev  had  a  full  view  of  every  moyement  of  the  Union 
forces.    The  town  of  Fredericksburg  covered  their  sharpshoot- 
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ere,  who  interfered  with  the  constniction  of  pontoon-bridges. 
At  the  right  of  the  rebel  line  wa8  a  creek  with  high  banks,  and 
on  their  left  the  almost  impassable  country  of  the  Wilderness* 
With  all  these  advantages,  assisted  by  long  ranges  of  rifle-pits, 
and  high  earthen  walls  covering  batteries,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  slaughtered  thousands  of  their  assailants  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  December,  1862.  One  peculiar  feature  of  a  de- 
fensive position,  which  has  been  mentioned,  viz.,  a  sunken  road, 
was  remarkably  prominent  in  this  battle.  Behind  the  city  of 
Fredericksburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  where  the  rebels  were 
posted,  and  parallel  to  the  front  of  meir  position,  was  a  street 
of  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long,  the  bea  of  which  was  some 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  tne  ground.  The  side  of  the 
street  toward  our  army  was  walled  with  stone,  laid  up  against 
the  earth.  Here  stood  a  line  of  rebels,  with  cartridges  laid  in 
the  crevices  of  the  stones,  their  ends  already  bitten  off  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  poured  upon  our  gallant  soldiers 
a  continuous  fire,  before  which  tueir  ranks  meltea.  Many  hun- 
dreds'fell  in  front  of  that  deadly  line  of  flame. 

The  position  at  Gettysburg,  strategically  considered,  covered 
several  main  routes  of  approach  to  Baltimore,  and  offered  op- 
portunities of  assailing  the  rebel  army  in  the  rear,  should  it  ad- 
vance northward.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  General  Lee 
should  defeat  the  Northern  army,  or  retreat.  His  most  prudent 
course  would  have  been  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  but  over- 
weening presumption  induced  nim  to  make  an  attempt  which 
resulted  in  a  disaster  from  which  his  armv  has  never  recovered. 
Tactically  the  position  was  very  strong,  though  it  had  some  dis- 
advantages. Tne  crest  held  by  our  army  was  well  wooded,  while 
the  rebels  were  obliged  to  advance  over  an  open  plain  to  the  at- 
tack. Our  chief  misfortunes  in  the  conflict  occurred  when  we 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  met  them  on  the  plain,  where  they 
were  able  to  assail  the  flank  of  our  attacking  forces. 

The  Union  armies  in  this  war  have  generally  made  offensive 
movements,  and  our  battles  have  been  those  of  attack  rather 
than  of  defence.  It  will  be  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  trace 
the  process  in  which  offensive  preliminaries  to  connicts  are 
conducted. 

The  commander  of  an  attacking  army  first  thoroughly  learns, 
by  all  the  means  at  his  command — such  as  spies,  scouts,  desert- 
ers, prisoners,  reconnoissances,  &c. — the  position  of  his  enemy. 
He  then  determines  the  point  and  mode  of  attack.  Then  he 
chooses,  in  conformity  with  this  decision,  his  routes  of  ap- 
proach. Ordinarily,  the  attacking  army  is  brought  alm'ost 
within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  one  or  several  days  pre- 
viously to  the  general  conflict,  the  outposts  of  the  defending 
army  are  driven  in,  and,  by  a  number  of  skirmishes,  its  position 
is  further  developed,  and  its  intentions  understood.     Wnen  the 
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time  for  the  general  conflict  approaches,  the  principal  com- 
manders are  informed  in  detail  of  the  places  of  the  general, 
and  their  relative  parts  are  assigned  them.  Usually,  two  attacks 
are  made — one  a  feint,  and  the  other  a  real  one.  These  attacks 
are  rarely  made  with  the  whole  strength  of  an  army,  or  along 
its  whole  line ;  for  this  would  determine  the  conflict  bj  the 
relative  endurance  of  the  armies.  The  most  usual  course  is 
to  concentrate  a  superior  force  at  one  point  of  the  defending 
line,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it,  and  thus  destroy  tha 
order  of  battle  of  the  defenders.  The  latter  rely  on  the  nat- 
ural or  artiflcial  advantages  of  their  position  to  hold  this  attack 
at  bay,  until  they  can  mass  their  forces  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  their  assailants.  In  relation  to  the  method  of  attack, 
we  quote  some  paragraphs  from  a  standard  military  work.* 

Tne  points  at  which  attacks  will  bo  made,  being  selected  in 
accordance  with  these  principles,  the  commander  decides  upon 
the  formation  of  his  order  oi  battle.  This  is  usually  composed 
of  three  lines — the  first  line,  second  line,  and  reserves.  The 
character  of  the  ground  modifies  their  relative  positions ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  interval  between  the  two  lines  will  be  from 
one  to  three  hundred  yards,  while  the  reserves  will  be  posted 
within  supporting  distance  behind  the  cover  of  ar  forest  or  hill. 
Each  corps  will  have  a  reserve  of  its  own,  and  there  may  be  an 
entire  corps  held  as  a  grand  reserve.  Suppose  an  army  to  be 
composed  of  four  corps,  with  cavalry  and  a  park  of  reserve 
artillery — each  corps  composed  of  three  divisions.  The  sim- 
plest arrangement  will  be,  therefore,  to  put  three  corps  in  line 
of  battle,  with  the  fourth  corps  behind  tne  centre,  or  the  weak- 
est point  of  the  line,  as  a  reserve.  Each  of  the  three  corps 
will  put  a  division  in  each  of  its  three  lines,  with  proper  artil- 
lery.   The  cavalry  of  the  army  will  be  posted  on  the  flanks. 

The  positions  of  the  lines  of  battles  of  two  armies  have  been 
designated  by  military  writers  as  of  four  kinds.  The  first  is 
the  parallel  order — that  is,  when  the  two  armies  are  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  straight  lines,  all  parts  of  which  are  equi- 

*  Duparcq's  "  Military  Art  and  History,"  translated  by  Brigadier-Geperal  Cullum : 
"  The  choice  of  the  point  of  attack  will  be  determined  bj  principles  of  strategy, 
tactics,  or  character  of  the  ground.  If  the  enemy  keeps  one  of  his  wings  in 
proximity  to  his  lines  of  communication,  or  to  his  frontier,  strategy  requires  thai 
the  attack  should  commence  on  that  wing.  Where  the  enemy  is  near  some  dan- 
gerous obstacle  which  covers  him,  do  not,  on  any  account,  attack  him  on  the  side 
nearest  that  obstacle,  but  direct  your  blows  beyond,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  lines 
which  face  you,  and  drive  him  headlong  on  the  obstacle.  Suppose  the  (Mrder  of 
battle  of  the  enemy  presents  a  void,  or  any  other  defect,  then  you  should  doubt- 
less throw  yourself  on  this  weak  point,  always  guarding  yourself  by  smaU  flank- 
ing reserves  agunst  any  traps  he  may  lay  for  you.  Finally,  a  topographic  reason 
will  determine  the  choice  of  a  point  of  attack.  When  the  enemy  occupies  some 
elevations,  then  aim  at  the  highest,  and  if  you  succeed,  aU  his  other  positions  must 
faU.  A  village  or  a  wood  may  sometimes  perform  the  same  part  as  such  an  emi- 
nence, and  ^nll,  for  the  same  reasons,  require  your  attention." 
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distant.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  rarely  the  case,  for  the 
lines  of  battle  are  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and  therefore  irregular.  The  second  is  the  oblique  order,  in 
which  one  end  of  the  lines  approaches  more  closely  than  the 
other.  Almost  every  attacking  line  of  battle  approximates  to 
this  character,  for  generally  one  wing  is  advanced  to  fight,  while 
the  other  is  refvsea^  as  it  is  called  in  military  parlance.  Third, 
is  the  concave  order,  in  which  the  centre  is  refused,  or  kept 
back,  while  the  wings  are  advanced.  This  was  the  case  wiUi 
the  Union  army  at  Antietam,  where  the  attack  was  made  with 
both  wings,  while  the  centre  did  not  participate.  Fourth  is  the 
convex  order,  the  opposite  of  the  last,  the  centre  being  pushed 
forward,  and  the  wmgs  held  back. 

It  is  evident  that  me  character  of  the  order  of  battle  will  be 
governed  by  the  nature  of  the  attac^k  intended. 

After  the  lines  have  been  posted,  the  rear  of  the  army  be- 
comes a  busy  scene,  and  continues  so  until  long  after  the  con- 
flict is  ended.  Ammunition,  hospital,  and  ambulance  trains 
are  posted  where  thev  will  be  of  most  advantage,  field  hospi- 
tals are  located,  and  the  reserves  take  their  appomted  position. 
As  the  battle  progresses,  regiments  and  caissons  come  down  to 
be  resupplied  with  ammunition,  exhausted  troops  march  to 
places  where  they  can  rest  and  reorganize,  ambulances  are 
driven  to  the  hospitals  conveying  wounded,  the  hospitals  them- 
selves become  crowded,  and  present  shocking  spectacles,  detach- 
ments of  prisoners  ure  marched  along  under  guard,  and,  to  give 
excitement  to  the  whole,  shells  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  have  failed  to  burst,  or  round  shot  which  have  richo- 
chetted^  come  whizzing  along  for  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  lines 
where  the  main  conflict  is  progressing.  A  military  adage,  the 
sagacity  of  which  is  proved  by  experience,  directs  that  a  gen- 
eral should  always  have  good  roads  in  his  rear,  so  that  retreat 
in  case  of  disaster  may  be  easy.  Many  a  position  for  battle, 
excellent  in  other  respects,  is  unavailable  on  this  account.  Such 
roads  being  secured,  present  busy  spectacles  for  miles  in  the 
rear  of  an  army  during  a  long  engagement,  and  become  filled 
with  men  and  horses  slightly  wounded,  disabled  batteries,  and 
other  wrecks  of  war,  going  to  the  main  or  temporary  base. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  the  anxious  moment  of  sus- 
pense previous  to  thQ  openmg  of  the  engagement  arrives.  This 
IS  the  time  that  tests  tJie  nerve  of  the  commander.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  maturing  his  plans  and  superin- 
tending the  disposition  of  his  troops.  Perhaps  all  things  have 
been  made  ready  at  nightfall,  and  lie  knows  that  he  has  but  to 
give  the  order,  and  at  daybreak  will  commence  a  strife  which 
will  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  determine  the  course  of  a 
nation's  destiny.  If  he  trembles  in  those  hours  of  uncertainty,, 
and  vainly  sects  sleep  on  his  camp-cot,'we  cannot  wonder. 
Vol.  UI.— 36 
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The  method  of  opening  and  conducting  a  battle  is,  of  course, 
varied  in  all  possible  respects  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  a  more  or  less  general  cannonading, 
particularly  upon  that  part  of  the  defending  line  selected  for 
the  feint  attack,  so  as  to  prevent  movements  of  troops.  Skir- 
mishers are  then  deployed  in  the  front  of  the  attacking  party, 
who,  driving  back  the  skirmishers  of  the  defenders,  open  the 
way  for  the  main  advance,  which  pushes  on  and  engages  its 
opponents.  The  fighting  becomes  warm,  and  if  the  defenders 
are  overpowered,  or  convinced  that  the  feint  is  intended  as  a 
real  attack,  they  hurry  up  re-enforcements.  Several  hours  have 
been  consumed  in  this,  when,  on  another  part  of  the  line,  where 
the  real  attack  is  to  be  made,  a  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  is 
opened  on  the  selected  spot,  and  the  attacking  columns  rush 
forward.  The  fighting  is  now  desperate,  the  advances  and 
retreats,  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  combatants,  and  the  con- 
stant rattle  of  muskets,  making  a  turmoil  and  a  din  indescriba- 
ble. To  an  unpractised  eye,  all  seems  inextricable  confusion. 
Yet  there  is  order  in  the  chaos  of  horrors.  On  a  battle-field 
there  is  not  that  haste  and  confusion  generally  supposed. 
Movements,  except  in  case  of  decisive  charges,  are  made  with 
calmness  and  order ;  rarely  is  the  fighting  at  any  one  spot  ended 
under  a  couple  of  hours.  If  the  attack  is  successful,  a  rush 
with  bayonets  ensues,  and  the  enemy  is  driven  back  to  his 
interior  defences.  If  unsuccessful,  the  atts^cking  columns  re- 
turn to  their  supports.  Now  comes  a  lull,  in  which  not  a  sonnd 
is  heard,  and  one  could  scarcely  imagine  that  in  the  woods  and 
behind  the  hills,  and  crouched  under  stone  walls,  and  swarming 
in  rifle-pits,  were  two  hundred  thousand  men  bent  on  mutual 
destruction,  and  that  the  dark-looking  guns,  now  so  quiet,  were 
shortly  to  open  with  volumes  of  flame.  Meanwhile,  new  plans 
are  made,  and  the  positions  of  the  troops  rearranged.  Perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  reserves  are  brought  up  and  put  in  the  front. 
A  decisive  charge  is  ordered.  The  storm  recommences.  The 
assailants  crowd  up  the  hills  held  by  the  defenders,  rush  over 
their  rifle-pits,  capture  their  cannon,  and  drive  them,  pell-mell, 
out  of  their  defences.  The  reserves  stem  the  torrent  till  night- 
fall, and  the  beaten  army  retires,  leaving  its  dead,  its  wounded,  its 
cannon,  its  flags,  and  the  debris  of  its  morning's  splendor,  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors^  Or  perhaps  the  attack  recoils,  and  the  assail- 
ants, growing  disheartened,  steadily  yield  before  the  defenders, 
now  become  the  assailants,  and  in  their  turn  are  driven  back 
and  back  till  the  tide  of  overthrow  is  stayed,  or  reverse  becomes 
defeat,  and  defeat  a  rout.  In  our  war,  a  rout  has  rarely  oc- 
curred to  either  party,  since  the  tii-st  Bull  Kun  battle,  the  de- 
feated army  being  generally  able  to  withdraw  in  some  kind  of 
order.     This  is  owing  to  the  natui:e  of  the  country,  which  oflfers 
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BO  many  facilities  for  protection,  and  perhaps  to  the  excellence 
of  the  troops  on  both  sides. 

One  of  tne  most  wonderful  of  the  phenomena  of  a  battle,  is 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  shots  fired  and  the 
effects  produced.  Anj  one  who  has  visited  the  scene  of  a 
battle  will  have  observed  the  immense  number  of  bullets  in 
fences,  trees,  &c.  At  Antietam  this  was  very  remarkable. 
The  fences  around  the  famous  corn-field  were  honey-combed 
with  balls,  and  the  trees  contained  large  numbers  of  unexploded 
shells.  In  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  General 
Eosecrans  says :  "  Of  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
rebels  struck  by  our  missiles,  it  is  estimated  that  twenty  thou- 
sand rounds  of  artillery  hit  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men,  and  two  million  rounds  of  musketry  hit  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  men — averaging  twenty-seven  can- 
non-shots to  hit  one  man,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  mus- 
ket-shots to  hit  one  man." 

This  great  waste  of  ammunition  ensues  in  several  methods. 
Artillery  fire  is  often  employed  not  so  much  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  killing  and  wounding,  as  to  prevent  movements  of 
troops.  The  men  lying  down,  or  perhaps  sheltered  by  em- 
bankments, can  scarcely  be  touched  by  the  shot.  In  musketry 
engagements,  even  at  close  quarters,  soldiers,  except  they  have 
become  veterans,  fire  largely  at  random,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  bullets  fly  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  or  strike  the 
ground  in  front  of  them.  The  old  proverb,  ^'  A  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile,"  is  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  experiences  of  a 
battle-field.  In  the  miscellaneous  whizzing  of  bullets,  a  man 
will  perhaps  distinguish  a  dozen  which  come  almost  in  contact 
with  him,  singing  in  his  ears,  or  grazing  his  clothing.  Some 
interesting  facts  on  this  topic  are  given  in  Prof.  Mahan's  work 
on  fortifications.     We  quote  the  following : — 

"  Bejond  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  the  effect  of  the  fire  (small-arms)  is 
very  uncertain.  Beyond  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  ball  seldom  gives  a  dan- 
gerous wound,  although  the  musket  fired  under  an  elevation  of  4^  or  5*^  will  carry 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  yards,  and  under  greater  elevations  over  one  thousand 
yards. 

"  The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
efficacy  of  the  fire.  In  brokei^  or  ploughed  ground,  fire  is  less  effective  than  on  an 
even,  firm  surfiice,  since  in  the  former  the  balls  are  embedde((  whereas  in  the  lat- 
ter they  rioocJuif  and  thus  attain  their  mark.  It  is  estimated  that  under  favorable 
oiroomBtanoes,  about  one-seventh  of  the  balls  take  effect  in  this  way." 
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TABLX  or  TEE  STFBOTB  OF  FIBI  ON  ▲  TABQBT  WTHL  TEET  VSKM 
AND  NINNTT-FIYB  TKKT  IN  LENGTH. 
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In  rifle  practice  with  the  ordinary  rifle,  owins  to  the  greater 
len^h  of  time  requisite  to  load  this  arm,  there  is  some  compen- 
sation for  the  more  uncertain  aim  of  the  musket  in  short  ranges 
and  large  targets.  When  the  distance  is  under  one  hundred 
and  seventy  yards,  and  the  mark  large,  the  effects  of  the  two 
arms  are  nearly  equal ;  but  for  distances  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  and  beyond,  the  balance  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
rifle.  This  superiority  of  the  rifle  is  more  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  latest  improvements  of  this  arm,  oy  Hall,  in  loading 
at  the  breech. 

Decker,  a  German  author  of  reputation,  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  probable  number  of  balls  out  of  one  hundred 
which  will  attain  their  aim  when  fired  by  well-instructed 
troops,  making  full  allowance  for  the  over-estimation  of  dis- 
tances in  firing  on  an  enemy : — 

Troops  firing  in  line  at  300  ptees,  out  of  100  balla,    1  win  toodL 
(i  ((  i(  200       *'  "        *'        "      20         " 

100       "  "        " 


"  as  skirmishers,  400 
u  u  ti  300 

It  ti         (t  200 

>   100 

400 

300 

200 


Bifle  practice,  at 
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MY  CAPTURE  AND  ESCAPE  FROM  M08BY. 

Belle,  my  favorite  mare,  neighed  impatiently  in  front  of  my 
tent,  just  as  the  bright  sunrise  of  early  autumn  was  gilding  the 
hills.  The  morning  was  cold  and  brilliant^  and  the  first  crisp 
frost  had  just  sufficientlv  stiffened  the  sod  to  make  a  brisk  gal- 
lop agreeable  to  both  rider  and  horse. 
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The  bold  Shenandoah  shook  the  icj  wrinkles  from  its  morn- 
ing face,  and  rolled  smoothly  away  before  me  into  the  gorgeous 
forest  of  crimson  and  gold  below  Front  Royal. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  regular  train,  and  a  thousand  army 
wagons  are  already  rolling  away  from  Sheridan's  head-quarters 
down  the  famous  Valley  I^ike,  to  bring  food  and  raiment  to  a 
shivering  and  hungry  army.  I  spring  into  the  saddle,  and 
Belle,  in  excellent  spirits,  evidently  thinks  she  can  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  Mosby  or  any  other  guerrilla  who  dares  follow 
her  track.  It  is  nine  miles  to  where  the  train  is  parked,  and 
before  I  arrive  there,  the  last  wagon  has  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  the  picket-gate  of  the  army  has  been  6losed  for  an  hour 
behind  it.  My  orders  are  imperative  to  accompany  this  train, 
and  military  law  allows  of  no  discretion.  With  a  single  orderly 
and  my  colored  servant,  George  Washington,  a  contraband, 
commonly  called  Wash,  to  constantly  remind  him  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  of  cleanliness,  I  pass  out  into  the  guerrilla-infested 
country. 

It  is  but  an  hour's  work  to  overtake  the  train,  and  mounted 
as  I  am  I  feel  great  contempt  for  guerrillas,  and  inwardly  defy 
any  of  them  to  catch  nte^  as  I  give  Belle  tne  rein  and  dash  on 
at  a  sweeping  gallop  till  I  come  in  si^ht  of  the  train,  a  mile 
ahead,  winding  its  way  through  the  little  village  of  Newtown, 
nine  miles  south  of  Winchester. 

'^  Mosby  be  hanged  I"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  slacken  speed  and 
pass  leisurely  through  the  town,  noticing  the  pretty  women, 
who,  for  some  reason,  appear  in  unusual  force  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  one  or  two  of  whom  wave  their  handkerchiefs  in 
a  significant  manner,  which,  however,  I  fail  to  understand,  and 
ride  heedlessly  forward.  Who  would  suppose  a  pretty  woman 
waving  a  handkerchief  to  be  a  sign  of  danger  t 

Evidently  no  one  but  a  cynic  or  a  crustv  old  bachelor,  and, 
as  I  am  neither,  I  failed  to  interpret  the  well-meant  warning. 

As  I  had  nearly  passed  the  town,  I  overtook  a  small  party, 
apparently  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  train,  who  were  lighting 
their  pipes  and  buying  cakes  and  apples  at  a  small  grocery  on 
the  right  of  the  pike,  and  who  seemea  to  be  fa  charge  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer. 

"  Good-morning,  sergeant,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  his  salute. 
"  You  had  better  close  up  at  once.  The  train  is  getting  well 
ahead,  and  this  is  the  favorite  beat  of  Mosby." 

''  All  right,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  intelli- 
gence, and  nodding  to  his  men  they  mounted  at  once  and  closed 
m  behind  me,  while,  quite  to  my  surprise,  I  noticed  three  more 
of  the  party,  whom  I  had  not  before  seen,  in  front  of  me. 

An  instinct  of  danger  at  once  possessed  me.  I  saw  nothing 
to  justify  it,  but  I  felt  a  presence  of  evil  which  I  could  not 
shake  on.    The  men  were  m  Union  blae  complete,  and  wore  in 
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their  caps  the  well-known  Greek  cross  which  distinguishes  the 
gallant  Sixth  Corps.  They  were  yonng,  intelligent,  cleanly, 
and  good-looking  soldiers,  armed  with  revolyers  and  Spencers 
repeating  carbine. 

1  noticed  the  absence  of  sabres,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Spencer,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  arm  in  our  service,  re- 
assured me,  as  I  thought  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  be,  as 
yet,  possessed  of  them. 

We  galloped  on  merrily,  and  just  as  I  was  ready  to  lauffh  at 
my  own  fears.  Wash,  who  had  been  riding  behind  me  and  had 
heard  some  remark  made  by  the  soldiers,  brushed  up  to  my 
side  and  whispered  through  his  teeth,  chattering  with  fear, 
^'  MasBa,  Secesh  sure  I     Run  like  de  debbel  I" 

I  turned  to  look  back  at  these  words,  and  saw  six  carbines 
levelled  at  me  at  twenty  paces'  distance ;  and  the  sergeant,  who 
had  watched  every  motion  of  the  negro,  came  riding  towards 
me  witli  his  revolver  drawn,  and  the  sharp  command,  "  Halt — 
surrender  I" 

We  had  reached  a  low  place  where  the  Opequan  Creek 
crosses  the  pike  a  mile  from  Newtown.    The  train  was  not  a 

auarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  but  out  of  sisht  for  the  moment  over 
le  next  ridge.  High  stone  walls  lined  the  pike  on  either  side, 
and  a  narrow  bridge  across  the  stream  in  front  of  me  was  already 
occupied  by  the  three  rascals  who  had  acted  as  advance-guard, 
who  now  coolly  turned  round  and  presented  carbines  also  from 
their  point  of  view. 

I  remembered  the  military  maxim,  a  mounted  man  should 
never  surrender  until  his  horse  is  disabled,  and  hesitated  an  in- 
stant considering  what  to  do,  and  quite  in  doubt  whether  I  was 
myself,  or  some  other  fellow  whom  I  had  read  of  as  captured 
and  hung  by  guerrillas ;  but  at  the  repetition  of  the  sharp  com- 
mand, **  Surrender,"  with  the  addition  of  the  polite  words, 

"  you  d d  Yankee  son  of  a  b h,"  aided  by  the  somewhat 

disagreeable  presence  of  the  revolver  immediately  in  my  face, 
I  concluded  1  was  undoubtedly  the  other  fellow,  and  surrendered 
accordingly. 

My  sword  and*  revolver  were  taken  at  once  by  the  sei^eant, 

who  proved  to  be  Lieutenant  C.  F.  Whiting,  of  Clark  County, 

Vii^mia,  in  disguise,  and  who  remarked,  laughing,  as  he  took 

them,  ^'  We  closed  up,  captain,  as  you  directed ;  as  this  is  a 

^  favorite  beat  of  Mosby's,  I  hope  our  drill  was  satisfactory." 

"  All  right,  sergeant,"  I  replied.  "  Every  dog  has  his  day, 
and  yours  nappens  to  come  now.  You  have  sneaked  upon  me 
in  a  cowardly  way,  disguised  as  a  spy,  and  possibly  my  turn 
may  come  to-morrow." 

'*  Your  turn  to  be  hung,"  he  replied.  And  then  as  we  hurried 
along  a  wood-path  down  the  Opequan,  he  told  me  with  great 
satisfaction,  how  they  had  lain  in  ambush  in  expectation  of 
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catching  eome  stragglers  from  our  train,  and  seeing  me  coming, 
had  reached  the  little  grocery  from  the  woods  behmd  it,  just  m 
time  to  appear  as  belonmng  to  our  party;  that  Mosby  was 
three  miles  back,  with  a  hundred  men,  and  I  should  soon  have 
the  honor  of  seeing  him  in  person. 

They  were  a  jolly,  good-natured  set  of  fellows,  who  ^dently 
thought  they  had  done  a  big  thing ;  and  as  I  scanned  them 
more  closely,  the  only  distinction  in  appearance  between  them 
and  our  soldiers,  which  I  ^could  discover,  was  that  the  Greek 
cross  on  their  caps  was  embroidered  in  yellow  worsted. 

I  was  offered  no  further  indignity  or  insult,  and  was  allowed 
to  ride  my  own  horse  for  the  present,  though  I  was  quietly  in- 
formed on  the  way,  that  Mosby  had  threatened  to  hang  the  first 
ofiScer  he  should  catch,  in  retaliation  for  his  men  who  nad  been 
hung  as  guerrillas  at  Front  Boyal,  and  that  I  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  unfortunate  individual. 

With  this  consoling  information,  I  was  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  modern  highwayman,  John  S.  Mosby,  then 
lieutenant-colonel  C.  8.  A. 

He  stood  a  little  apart  from  his  men,  by  the  side  of  a  splen- 
did gray  horse,  with  his  right  hand  grasping  the  bridle-rein,  the 
forearm  resting  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  his  left  arm  akim- 
bo, and  his  nSit  foot  thrown  across  the  left  ankle,  and  resting 
on  its  toe.  He  is  a  slight,  medium-sized  man,  sharp  of  feature, 
quick  of  sight,  lithe  of  limb,  with  a  bronzed  face,  of  the  color 
and  tension  of  whip-cord  ;  his  hair  a  yellow  brown,  with  full  but 
light  beard,  and  mustache  of  the  same.  A  straight  Grecian 
nose,  firm-set,  expressive  mouth,  large  ears,  deep-gray  eyes, 
high  forehead,  large,  well-shaped  head,  and  his  whole  expres- 
sion denoting  hardservices,  energy,  and  love  of  whiskey. 

He  wore  top-boots  and  a  civilian's  overcoat — black,  lined 
with  red — and  oeneath  it  the  complete  gray  uniform  of  a  Con- 
federate lieutenant-colonel,  with  its  two  stars  on  the  sides  of 
the  standing  collar,  and  the  whole  surmounted  hy  the  inevita- 
ble slouched  hat  of  the  whole  Southern  race.  His  men  were 
about  half  in  blue  and  half  in  butternut. 

He  scarcely  noticed  me  as  I  approached,  but  fixed  his  gaze 
on  the  noble  animal  I  rode,  as  evidently  the  more  valuable 
prize  of  the  two.  As  I  dismounted,  he  said  to  his  servant, 
"Dick,  take  that  horse;"  and  I  knew  the  time  had  come 
when  I  must  part  with  my  beautiful  Belle,  whom  I  had  rode 
nearly  three  years,  through  many  a  bloody  field  and  hair's- 
breaath  escape,  and  who  loved  me  with  an  almost  human  love. 
Twice  during  the  last  three  miles,  as  I  came  to  a  space  of  open 
country,  had  I  resolved  to  dash  away  and  trust  to  her  nimble 
feet  to  distance  their  deadly  rifles,  and  twice  the  sweet  faces  of 
home  had  appeared  to  scare  me  back  to  propriety. 

Ah  1  what  will  a  man  not  endure  for  the  sweet  faces  of  home  f 
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Beware  of  tender  ties,  you  wlio  aspire  to  deeds  of  desperate  dar- 
ing ;  for  although  ennobling  and  inspiring  to  all  that  is  duty,  yon 
will  be  either  more  or  less  than  man,  if  they  fail  to  compel  yoa 
to  prudence  wherever  there  is  a  choice  of  action  left.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  throwing  my  arms  around  Belle's  neck  and  ten- 
derly caressing  her  for  the  last  time  before  she  was  led  away. 

The  lieutenant  ventured  to  protest  against  Mosby's  appro- 
priating the  mare  to  himself,  without  an  apportionment  and  di- 
vision of  her  value,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  gan^ ; 
but  he  was  promptly  silenced,  and  ordered  to  content  himself 
with  his  choice  of  the  other  two  horses  he  had  captured,  which 
he  immediately  did  by  taking  both  of  them.  Wnile  this  collo- 
quy was  passing,  Mosby  was  quietly  examining  my  papers, 
which  had  been  taken  from  my  pocket  on  my  arrival ;  and  pres- 
ently, looking  up  with  a  peculiar  gleam  of  satisfaction  on  his 
face,  he  said : 

"Ohl   Captain    B ,   inspector -general    of 's 

cavalry  ?  Good-morning,  Captain.  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  In- 
deed, there  is  but  one  man  I  would  prefer  to  see  this  morning 
to  yourself,  and  that  is  your  commander.  Were  you  present, 
sir,  the  other  day,  at  the  hanging  of  eight  of  my  men  as  guer- 
rillas, at  Front  Koyal  ?" 

This  question  pierced  me  like  a  sword,  as  I  really  had  been 
present  at  the  terrible  scene  ho  mentioned ;  and  although  I  had 
used  my  full  influence,  even  to  incurring  the  charge  of  timidity, 
in  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  the  wretched  men,  believing 
that  retaliation  would  be  the  only  result,  I  could  not  show  that 
fact,  and  doubted  if  it  would  avail  me  aught  if  I  could. 

I  therefore  answered  him  firmly  :  "  1  was  present,  sir,  and, 
like  you,  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  not  the  commander  in- 
stead of  hfe  unfortunate  men." 

This  answer  seemed  to  please  Mosby,  for  he  apparently  ex- 
pected a  denial.  He  assumed  a  grim  smile,  and  directed  Lieu- 
tenant AVhiting  to  search  me.  My  gold  hunting-watch  and 
chain,  several  rings,  a  set  of  shirt  studs  and  buttons,  some  coins, 
a  Masonic  pin,  and  about  three  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks, 
with  some  letters  and  pictures  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  a 
small  pocket  Bible,  were  taken. 

A  board  of  oiBcers  was  assembled  to  appraise  their  value, 
also  that  of  my  clothing,  and  to  determine  the  ownership  of 
each  of  the  articles ;  the  rules  of  the  gang  requiring  that  all  cap- 
tures shall  be  thus  disposed  of,  or  sold,  and  their  value  distrib- 
uted propoii;ionately  among  the  captors. 

My  boots  were  appraised  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
Con&derate  money  ;  ray  watch  at  three  thousand,  and  the  other 
articles  in  the  same  proportion,  including  my  poor  old  servant 
Wash,  who  was  put  up  and  raffled  for  at  two  thousand  dollars. 
Wash  was  very  indignant  that  he  should  be  thought  worth  only 
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two  tliousand  dollars  Confederate,  and  informed  them  that  he 
considered  himself  quite  nnappreciable,  and  that  among  other 
accomplishments  he  could  make  the  best  milk-punch  of  any 
man  in  the  Confederacy^,  and,  if  they  had  the  materials,  he  would 
like  to  try  a  little  of  it  now.  This  hit  at  the  poverty  of  their 
resources  raised  a  laugh,  and  Mosby's  man,  Dick,  to  show  that 
they  had  the  materials,  offered  Wash  a  drink,  which,  quite  to 
my  surprise,  and  doubtless  to  that  of  his  own  stomach  also,  he 
stubbornly  refused.  On  asking  him  privately  why  he  refused, 
he  replied,  "  You  know,  massa,  too  much  n*eeder  breeds  des- 
pise !'^ 

When  all  this  was  concluded,  Mosby  took  me  one  side,  and 
returned  to  me  the  Bible,  letters,  and  pictures,  and  the  Ma- 
sonic pin,  saying  (juietly,  as  he  did  so,  alluding  to  the  latter 
with  a  significant  si^n  : 

"  You  may  as  well  keep  this ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  some- 
where. Some  of  my  men  pay  some  attention  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  Your  people  greatly  err  in  thinking  us  merely  guer- 
rillas. Every  man  of  mine  is  a  duly-enlisted  soldier,  and  de- 
tailed to  my  command  from  various  Confederate  regiments. 
They  are  merely  picked  men,  selected  from  the  whole  army  for 
their  intelligence  and  courage.  We  plunder  the  enemy,  as  the 
rules  of  war  clearly  allow.  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils, 
has  been  a  maxim  of  war  in  all  ages.  I  can  hang  two  for 
one  all  the  year  round  if  your  men  insist  upon  it ;  but  I  hope 
soon  to  have  a  better  understanding.  I  yesterday  executed 
eight  of  your  poor  fellows  on  the  Valley  Pike,  your  highway  of 
travel,  in  retaliation  for  my  men  hung  at  Front  Ro^^al ;  and  I 
have  to-day  written  to  General  Sheridan,  informing  him  of  it, 
and  proposing  a  cessation  of  such  horrible  work,  which  every 
true  soldier  cannot  but  abhor.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  assent 
to  it." 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kindness,  as  I  took  his  offered 
hand  with  a  grip  known  all  the  world  over  to  the  brethren  of 
the  mystic  tie,  and  really  began  to  think  Mosby  almost  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  although  he  had  just  robbed  me  in  the 
most  approved  manner  of  modern  highwaymen. 

The  sun  was  now  approaching  the  meridian,  and  immediate 
preparations  were  made  for  the  long  road  to  Richmond  and  the 
Libby.  A  guard  of  fifteen  men,  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
Whiting,  was  detailed  as  our  escort ;  and  accompanied  by  Mosby 
himself,  we  started  directly  across  the  country,  regardless  of 
roads,  in  an  easterly  direction,  towards  the  Shenandoah  and  the 
Blue  Ridge.  We  were  now  in  company  of  nine  more  of  our 
men,  who  had  been  taken  at  different  times,  making  eleven  of 
our  party  in  all,  besides  the  indignant  contraband.  Wash,  whom 
it  was  also  thought  prudent  to  send  to  the  rear  for  safe  keep- 
ing. 
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I  used  every  effort  to  gain  the  acquaintance  and  confidence  of 
these  men,  and  by  assuming  a  jolly  and  reckless  manner,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  them  out  and  satisfying  myself  that  some  of 
them  could  be  depended  on  in  any  emergency.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  escape  if  even  half  an  opportunity  should  present  itself, 
and  the  boys  were  quick  in  understanding  my  purpose  and  in- 
timating their  readiness  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 

Two  of  them,  in  particular — George  W.  McCauley,  of  West- 
ern Virginia,  commonly  known  as  Mack,  and  one  Brown,  of 
Blaser's  scouts — afterwards  proved  themselves  heroes  of  the 
truest  metal. 

We  journeyed  rapidly,  making  light  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
cracking  many  a  joke  with  our  rebel  guard,  until  we  reached 
Howittsville,  on  the  Shenandoah,  nine  miles  below  Front 
Koyal,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  an  old  school- 
house,  sole  relic  left  of  a  former  civilization.  It  is  an  old,  un- 
painted,  two-story  building,  with  wooden  blinds  nailed  shut, 
and  seems  to  have  been  fitted  up  by  Mosby  as  a  kind  of  way- 
station,  in  which  to  camp  with  his  stranger-guests.  Many 
a  sad  heart,  more  hopeless  and  broken  than  our's,  has  doubtless 
throbbed  restless  on  its  naked  fioors,  with  premonitions  of  the 
dreary  Libby.  All  of  the  guard  confirmed  Mosby's  statement 
as  to  the  organization  of  his  band  and  the  execution  of  our 
nien  the  day  previous ;  and  his  letter  to  Sheridan  in  rejgard  to 
it  has  since  been  published,  and  certainly  speaks  for  itself  of 
the  business-like  habits  of  its  author. 

Our  party  of  eleven  were  assigned  to  one  side  of  the  lower 
floor  of  the  school-house,  where  we  lay  down  side  by  side,  with 
our  heads  to*  the  wall,  and  our  feet  nearly  touching  the  feet  of 
the  guard,  who  lay  in  the  same  manner  opposite  to  us,  with 
their  heads  to  the  other  wall,  except  three  who  formed  a  relief 
guard  for  the  sentiy's  post  at  the  door.  Above  the  heads  of 
the  guard,  along  the  wall,  ran  a  low  school-desk,  on  which  each 
man  of  them  stood  his  carbine  and  laid  his  revolver  before  dis- 
posing himself  to  sleep.  A  fire  before  the  door  dimly  lighted 
the  room,  and  the  scene  as  they  dropped  gradually  to  sleep  was 
warlike  in  the  extreme,  and  made  a  xlembrandt  picture  on  my 
memory  which  will  never  be  effaced. 

I  had  taken  care,  on  lying  down,  to  place  myself  between 
McCauley  and  Brown,  and  the  moment  the  rebels  b^an  to 
snore  and  the  sentry  to  nod  over  his  pipe,  we  were  in  earnest 
and  deep  conversation.  McCauley  proposed  to  unite  our  party 
and  make  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  carbines,  and  take  our 
chances  of  stampeding  the  guard  and  making  our  escape ;  but 
on  passing  the  whisper  quietly  along  our  line,  only  three  men 
were  found  willing  to  assent  to  it.  As  the  odds  were  so  largely 
against  us,  it  was  useless  to  urge  tlie  subject. 

The  intrepid  McCauley  then  proposed  to  go  himself  alone  in 
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the  darknesB  among  the  sleeping  rebels,  and  bring  over  to  our 
party  everpr  revolver  and  every  carbine  before  any  alarm  should 
be  given,  if  we  would  only  use  the  weapons  when  placed  in  our 
hands ;  but  again  timidity  prevailed,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
myself  hesitated  before  this  hardy  courage,  and  refused  to  peril 
the  brave  boy's  life  in  so  rash  a  venture,  as  a  single  false  step  or 
the  least  alarm,  in  favor  of  which  the  chances  were  as  a  thou- 
sand to  one,  would  have  been  to  him,  and  probably  to  all  of  us, 
instant  death. 

I  forbade  the  attempt,  but  could  not  help  clasping  the  brave 
fellow  to  my  heart  ana  kissing  him  like  a  brother  for  the  noble 
heroism  of  which  he  was  evidently  made.  He  was  a  fair  boy 
of  but  eighteen  summers,  with  soft  black  eyes,  and  a  rosy,  round 
face  as  smooth  and  delicate  as  a  girl's,  with  a  noble  forehead  and 
an  unusually  intelligent  countenance.  I  had  picked  him  out  at 
first  sight  as  a  hero,  and  every  hour  was  increasing  my  admira- 
tion of  him.  He  slept  in  my  arms  at  last  as  the  lon^  night 
wore  away,  till  the  morning  broke  dull  and  rainy,  finding  us 
exhausted  and  thoroughly  wretched  and  despondent. 

The  march  began  at  an  early  hour,  and  our  route  ran  directly 
up  the  Blue  Kidge.  We  had  emerged  from  the  forest  and  ascended 
,  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  mountain,  when  the  full  valley 
became  visible,  spread  out  like  a  map  before  us,  showing  plainlv 
the  lines  of  our  army,  its  routes  of  supply,  its  foraging  parties  out,' 
and  my  own  camp  at  Front  Royal  as  distinctly  as  if  we  stood 
in  one  of  its  streets.  We  now  struck  a  wood-path  running 
southward  and  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  along 
which  we  travelled  for  hours,  with  this  wonderful  panorama  of 
forest  and  river,  mountain  and  plain  before,  us  in  all  the  gor- 
geous beauty  Of  the  early  autumn. 

"  This  is  a  favorite  promenade  of  mine,*'  said  Mosby.  "  I 
love  to  see  your  people  sending  out  their  almost  dailv  raids  af- 
ter me.  There  comes  one  of  them  now  almost  towards  us.  If 
ou  please,  we  will  step  behind  this  point  and  see  them  pass, 
t  may  be  the  last  sight  you  will  have  of  your  old  friends  for 
some  time." 

The  coolness  of  this  speech  enraged  me,  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  audacity  which 
seemed  to  be  the  prominent  characteristic  of  its  author.  I  could 
hardly  restrain  an  impulse  to  rush  upon  him  and 

"  Try  this  quarrel  hUt  to  hilt," 

but  the  important  fact  that  I  had  not  a  hilt  even,  while  he  wore 
two  revolvers,  restrained  me,  and  looking  in  the  direction  he 
pointed,  I  distinctly  saw  a  squadron  of  my  own  regiment  com- 
ing directly  towards  us  on  a  road  running  under  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  apparently  on  some  foraging  expedition  down 
the  yalley.     They  passed  within  a  half  mile  of  us  under  the 
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mountain,  and  Mosby  stood  with  folded  arms  on  a  rock  above 
them,  the  very  picture  of  stoical  pride  and  defiance,  or,  as  Mack 
whispered : — 
*  ^  Like  patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief 

We  soon  moved  on,  and  before  noon  reached  the  road  running 
through  Manassas  Gap,  which  place  we  found  held  by  about  one 
hundred  of  Mosby's  men,  who  signalled  him  as  he  approached ; 
and  here,  much  to  my  regret,  the  great  chieftain  left  us,  bidding 
me  a  kindly  good-by,  and  informing  me  that  my  last  hope  of 
rescue  or  escape  was  now  gone. 

We  wei-e  hurried  on  through  the  Gap  and  down  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  turning  southward,  in  a  few  hours 
passed  Chester  Gap,  finding  it  also  occupied  by  Mosby^s  men  in 
force,  and  we  were  only  able  to  approach  it  after  exchanging 
the  proper  signals. 

This  gave  me  an  idea  of  how  Mosby  conducts  his  raids  so 
successfully,  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  each  of  the  gaps  behind 
him  before  he  ventures  far  into  the  valley.  These  garrisons  he 
can  concentrate  at  any  desired  point  by  signals  almost  in  an 
hour,  and  any  of  them  can  communicate  with  him  from  the 
mountain-tops  to  anv  part  of  the  valley,  and  either  warn  him 
of  danger  or  direct  him  where  to  strike.  If  pursued,  he  has  but 
*to  retreat  in  such  a  direction  as  to  draw  his  pursuers  on  to  this 
reserve  force  which  he  concentrates  in  some  strong  position,  or 
in  ambush,  at  his  pleasure,  and  develops  with  fresh  norses  just 
as  his  pursuers  are  exhausted  with  the  long  chase.  He  is  thus 
enabled,  with  about  five  hundred  picked  men,  to  remain,  as  he 
has  been  for  two  years  past,  the  terror  of  the  valley. 

After  passing  Chester  Gap,  we  descend  into  the  valley  and 
move  towards  Sperry  ville,  on  the  direct  line  to  Richmond,  the 
last  gate  of  hope  seeming  to  close  behind  us  as  we  leave  the 
mountains.  Our  guard  is  now  reduced,  as  we  are  far  within 
the  Confederate  lines,  to  Lieutenant  Whiting  and  three  men, 
well  mounted  and  doubly  armed,  and  our  party  of  eleven  pris- 
oners have  seven  horses  to  distribute  amongst  us  as  we  please, 
so  that  four  of  us  are  constantly  dismounted.  There  is  also  a 
pack-horse  carrying  our  forage,  rations,  and  some  blankets.  To 
the  saddle  of  this  pack-horse  are  strapped  two  Spencer  carbines, 
muzzle  downward,  with  their  accoutrements  complete,  including 
two  well-filled  cartridge-boxes. 

I  called  Mack's  attention  to  this  fact,  as  soon  as  the  guard  was 
reduced,  and  he  needed  no  second  hint  to  comprehend  its  signifi- 
cance at  once.  He  soon  after  dismounted,  and  when  it  came  his 
turn  again  to  mount  he  secured,  apparently  by  accident,  the 

f>oorest  and  most  broken  down  horse  in  the  party,  with  which 
le  appeared  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  which  he 
actually  succeeded  in  some  mysterious  way  in  laming. 
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He  then  dropped  back  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  mod- 
estlj  asked  to  exchange  his  lame  horse  for  the  pack-horse,  and 
being  particularly  frank  in  his  address  his  request  was  at  once 
granted,  without  a  suspicion  of  its  object,  or  a  thought  of  the  fatal 
carbines  on  the  pack-saddle.  I  used  some  little  skill  in  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  lieutenant  while  the  pack  was  readjusted ; 
and  as  the  rain  had  now  b^un  to  fall  freely,  no  one  of  tixe  guard 
was  particularly  alert. 

I  was  presently  gratified  with  the  sight  of  Mack  riding  ahead 
on  the  pack-horse,  with  the  two  carbmes  still  strapped-  to  the 
saddle,  but  loosened  and  well  concealed  by  his  heavy  poncho 
which  he  had  spread  as  protectio'n  from  the  rain. 

These  carbines  are  seven-shooters,  and  load  from  the  breech 
by  simply  drawing  out  f^-om  the  hollow  stock  a  spiral  spring  and 
dropping  in  the  seven  cartridges,  one  after  the  other,  and  then 
inserting  the  spring  again  behind  them,  which  coils  as  it  is 
pressed  home,  and  by  its  elasticity  forces  the  cartridges  forward 
one  at  a  time  into  the  barrel,  at  the  successive  movements  of 
the  lock. 

I  could  see  the  movements  of  Mack's  right  arm  by  the  shape 
into  which  it  threw  ihejxmcho;  and  while  guiding  his  horse  with 
his  left,  looking  the  other  way  and  chatting  glibly  with  the  other 
boys,  I  saw  him  carefuUv  draw  the  sprinffs  from  those  carbines 
with  his  right  hand  and  hook  them  into  the  upper  button-hole 
of  his  coat  to  support  them,  while  he  dropped  in  the  cartridges 
one  after  another,  trotting  his  horse  at  the  time  to  conceal  the 
noise  of  their  click,  and  finally  forcing  down  the  springs  and 
looking  round  at  me  with  a  look  of  me  fiercest  tnumph  and 
heroism  I  have  ever  beheld. 

I  nodded  approval,  and  fearing  he  would  precipitate  matters, 
yet  knowing  tnat  any  instant  might  lead  to  discovery  and  be 
too  late,  I  rode  carelessly  across  the  road  to  Brown  who  was  on 
foot,  and  dismounting  asked  him  to  tighten  my  girth,  during 
which  operation  I  told  him  as  quietl v  as  possible  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  asked  him  to  get  up  gradually  by  the  side  of  Mack, 
communicate  with  him,  and  at  a  signal  from  me  to  sieze  one  of 
the  carbines  and  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier  if  he  valued  his  liberty. 

Brown,  though  a  plucky  fellow,  was  of  quite  a  different  qual- 
ity from  Mack.  He  was  terribly  frightened  and  trembled  like 
a  leaf,  yet  went  immediately  to  his  post,  and  I  did  not  doubt 
would  do  his  duty  well. 

I  rode  up  again  to  the  side  of  Lieutenant  Whiting,  and  like 
an  echo  from  the  past  came  back  to  me  mv  words  of  yesterday, 
"  Possibly  my  turn  my  come  to-morrow."  I  engaged  him  m 
conversation,  and  among  other  things  spoke  of  the  prospect  of 
sudden  death  as  one  always  present  in  our  army  life,  and  the 
tendency  it  had  to  either  harden  or  ameliorate  the  character  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  individual.    He  expressed  the 
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opinion  wbicli  many  hold  that  a  brutal  man  is  made  more  bnital 
by  it,  and  a  refined  and  cultivated  man  is  softened  and  made 
more  refined  by  it. 

I  scanned  the  country  doselv  for  the  chances  of  escape  if  we 
should  succeed  in  gaining  oi;ir  liberty,  I  knew  that  to  fail  or  to 
be  recaptured  would  bo  instant  death,  and  the  responsibility  of 
risking  the  lives  of  the  whole  party,  as  well  as  my  own,  was  op- 
pressing me  bitterly.  I  also  nad  an  instinctive  horror  of  the 
shedding  of  blood,  as  it  were,  with  my  own  hands,  and  the  sweet 
faces  of  home  were  haunting  me  again,  but  this  time,  strange  to 
say,  urging  me  on,  and  apparently  crying  aloud  for  vengeance. 

We  were  on  the  immeaiate  flank  of  Early's  army.  His  cav- 
alry was  all  around  us.  The  road  was  thickly  inhabited.  It 
was  almost  night.  We  had  passed  a  rebel  picket  but  a  mile 
back,  and  knew  not  how  near  another  of  their  camps  might  be. 
The  three  rebel  guards  were  riding  in  front  of  us  and  on  our  left 
flank,  our  party  of  prisoners  was  in  the  center,  and  I  was  by  the 
side  of  Lieutenant  Whiting,  who  acted  as  rear-guard,  when  we 
entered  a  small  copse  of  willow  which  for  a  moment  covered 
the  road. 

The  hour  was  propitious ;  Mack  looked  round  impatiently ;  I 
wove  the  fatal  signal,  "  Now's  the  time,  boys,"  into  a  story  of 
our  charge  at  Winchester,  which  I  was  telling  to  distract  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  moment  of  its  utterance  threw  myself  upon  the 
Lieutenant,  grasping  him  around  the  arms  and  dragging  him 
from  his  horse,  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  revolver,  capturing 
him,  and  compelling  him  to  pilot  us  outside  of  the  rebel  line. 

At  the  word.  Mack  raised  one  of  the  loaded  carbines,  and  in 
less  time  than  I  can  write  it,  shot  two  of  the  guard  in  front  of 
him,  killing  them  instantly ;  and  then  coolly  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle and  seeing  me  struggling  in  the  road  with  the  lieutenant, 
and  the  chances  of  obtaininf^  the  revolver  apparently  against  me, 
he  raised  the  carbine  the  third  time,  and  as  I  strained  the  now 
desperate  rebel  to  my  breast  with  his  livid  face  over  my  left 
shoulder,  he  shot  him  as  directly  between  the  eyes  as  he  could 
have  done  if  firing  at  a  target  at  ten  paces'  distance.  The  bullet 
went  crashing  through  his  skull,  the  not  blood  spirted  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  into  my  face,  his  hold  relaxed,  and  his  ghastly 
corpse  fell  from  my  arms,  leaving  an  impression  of  horror  and 
soul-sickness  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

I  turned  around  in  alarm  at  our  now  desperate  situation  and 
saw  Mack  quietly  smiling  at  me,  with  the  remark  : 

''  Golly,  Oap  1  I  could  have  killed  five  or  six  more  of  them  as 
well  as  not.  This  is  a  bully  carbine,  I  think  I  will  take  it  home 
with  me." 

Brown  had  not  accomplished  so  much.  He  had  seized  the 
second  carbine  at  the  word,  and  fired  at  the  third  guard  on  our 
flank ;  but  his  aim  was  shaky,  and  he  had  only  wounded  his  man 
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in  the  Bide  and  allowed  him  to  escape  to  the  front,  where  he  was 
now  seen  a  half  mile  away,  at  fall  speed,  and  firing  his  pistols  to 
alarm  the  country.  • 

Oar  position  was  now  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  not  a  man  of 
us  knew  the  country,  except  its  most  ^neral  outlines.  The  rebel 
camps  could  not  be  far  away  ;  darkness  was  intervening ;  the 
whole  country  would  be  alarmed  in  an  hour ;  and  I  doubted  not 
that  before  sundown  even  bloodhounds  would  be  on  our  track. 
One  half  of  our  party  had  already  scattered,  panic-stricken,  at  the 
first  alarm,  and,  every  man  for  himself,  were  scouring  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction. 

But  five  remained,  including  the  faithful  Wash,  who  immedi- 
ately shows  his  practical  qualities  by  searching  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  recovering  therefrom,  among  other  things,  my  gold 
hunting- watch  from  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Whiting,  and  over 
eleven  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks,  the  proceeds  doubtless  of 
their  various  robberies  of  our  men. 

"  Not  quite  nuff,"  said  Wash,  showing  his  ivories  from  ear  to 
ear,  "  Dey  vally  dis  nigger  at  two  tousand  dollers — I  think  I 
ought  ter  git  de  money.'' 

We  instantly  mounted  the  best  horses,  and,  well  armed  with 
carbines  and  revolvers,  struck  directly  for  the  mountain  on  our 
right ;  but  knowing  that  would  be  the  first  place  where  we  should 
be  sought  for,  we  soon  changed  our  direction  to  the  south  and 
rotte  for  hours  directly  into  the  enemy's  country  as  fast  as  we 
could  ride,  and  before  complete  darkness  intervened,  we  had  made 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  our  escape;  and  then  turning 
sharp  up  the  mountain,  we  pushed  our  exhausted  horses  as  far  as 
they  could  climb ;  and  then  abandoning  them,  we  toiled  on,  on 
foot,  all  night  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  whence  we 
could  see  tne  rebel  camp-fires,  and  view  their  entire  lines  and 
position  just  as  daylight  was  breaking  over  the  valley. 

We  broke  down  twigs  from  several  trees  in  line  to  determine 
the  points  of  compass  and  the  direction  of  the  rebel  forces  and 
pickets  after  it  should  be  light,  and  then  crawled  into  a  thicket 
to  rest  our  exhausted  frames  and  await  the  return  of  friendly 
darkness  in  which  to  continue  our  flight. 

The  length  of  this  weary  day  and  the  terrible  pangs  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  which  we  suffered  on  this  barren  mountain,  per- 
tain to  the  more  common  experience  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  I  need 
not  describe  them  here. 

Neither  will  I  narrate  in  detail  how  some  of  our  party  who 
scattered  arrived  in  camp  before  us,  and  how  one  feeble  old  man 
was  recaptured  and  killed,  nor  our  hopeless  despair  as  day  after 
day  we  saw  the  mountain  alive  with  rebel  scouts  sent  out  for  our 
capture,  and  at  night  blazing  with  their  picket-fires ;  and  how 
we  even  ate  a  poor  little  dog  which  had  followed  our  fortunes  to 
his  untimely  end,  and  were  thinking  seriously  of  eating  the 
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negro  Wash,  when  he,  to  save  himself  from  so  unsavory  a  fate, 
ventured  down  in  the  darkness  to  a  corn-field  and  brought  us  up 
three  ears  of  corn  apiece  which  we  ate  Voraciously ;  and  how  we 
had  to  go  still  farther  south  and  abandon  the  mountain  altogether 
to  avoid  the  scouts  and  pickets ;  and  how  we  finally  struck  the 
Shenandoah,  twenty  miles  to  the  rear  of  Earlv's  army,  and  there 
built  a  raft  and  floated  by  night  forty  miles  down  that  memora- 
ble stream,  through  his  crafty  pickets,  and  thereafter  passed  for 
rebel  scouts  earnestly  "  looking  for  Tanks"  until  we  found  them, 
and  the  glorious  old  flag  once  more  welcomed  us  to  Union  and 
liberty. 

These  things  the  writer  expects  to  tell,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  the  next  generation,  with  his  great-grandchildren  on  his 
knee. 


THE  FIELD  ELOQUENCE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BT  J.  O.  W. 

The  sayings  of  soldiers  have  been  memorable  in  all  ages. 
Amon^  the  ^reat  Captains  of  the  past,  none  has  bequeathed  to 
us  8u<m  a  rich  store  of  striking  and  effective  words — such  elo- 
quent orders,  brimful  of  magnetism  upon  his  soldiers,  as  Le  Petit 
Uaporal^  as  the  Old  Guard  loved  to  call  their  idolized  chief,  thb 
voung  hero  of  Lodi  and  Marengo.  His  eloquence  of  the  field 
has  no  example  in  history.  The  same  instinct  of  improvisation 
which  prompted  so  many  of  his  strategetical  evolutions,  was 
manifested  m  his  language  and  sentiments.  He  gained  this 
knowledge  from  no  teacher,-  for  he  never  had  a  mentor,  nor  did 
he  derive  it  from  experience,  for  he  had  not  the  years.  He  had 
it  as  a  gift. 

To  a  general  oflicer  not  eminently  distinguished,  who  soli- 
cited from  the  Emperor  a  marshal's  baton,  he  said:  "  It  is  not  I 
that  make  marshals;  it  is  victories." 

On  hearing  the  first  gun  at  Friedland.  he  exclaimed :  '^  Sol- 
diers I  it  is  an  auspicious  day.  It  is  tne  anniversary  of  Ma- 
rengo." 

To  a  troop  of  artillery,  which  had  failed  in  their  dutv,  he 
said :  ^'  This  flag  that  you  have  basely  deserted  shall  be  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  covered  with  crape ;  your  corps  is  dis- 
banded." 

He  presented  Moreau,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  magnificent 
pair  of  pistols,  as  a  eadeau.  ^^  I  intended,"  said  he,  ^*^to  have 
got  the  names  of  your  victories  engraved  upon  them,  but  there 
was  not  room  for  them." 

A  sentinel  who  allowed  General  Joubert  to  enter  Napoleon's 
tent  without  giving  the  pass-word,  was  brought  before  him : 
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"  Go,"  said  he,  "  the  man  who  forced  the  Tyrol  may  well  force 
a  sentinel." 

On  catching  the  first  sight  of  the  Mamelukes,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  view  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, Bonaparte,  riding  before  the  ranks,  cried :  "  Soldiers  I  from 
the  summits  of  yonder  Pyramids,  forty  generations  are  watch- 
ing you." 

The  fourth  regiment  of  the  line,  on  one  occasion  lost  its  eagle. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  your  eagle  ?"  asked  Napoleon.  **  A 
regiment  that  loses  its  ea^le  has  lost  all.  Yes ;  but  I  see  two 
standards  that  you  have  taken.  Tis  well,"  concluded  he,  with 
a  smile,  "yon  shall  have  another  eade." 

On  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  a  young  Kussian  ofiicer,  taken  pris- 
oner, was  brought  before  him.  "Sire,"  said  he,  "let  me  be 
shot.  I  have  suffered  my  guns  to  be  taken."  "  Toung  man," 
was  the  reply,  "  be  consoled  1  Those  who  are  conquered  by 
my  soldiers,  may  still  have  titles  to  glory." 

When  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  cannon-ball,  Napo- 
leon, then  in  the  meridian  of  his  imperial  glory,  rushed  to  the 
litter  on  which  the  dying  hero  was  stretched,  And  embracing 
him,  and  bedewing  his  forehead  with  tears,  ufxered  these  un- 
translatable words :  "  Lannes  !  me  recannais  tu  t  CTeat  Bona' 
paHe  /   c^eat  ton  ami  P ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Moscow,  the  sun  rose  with 
uncommon  splendor  in  an  unclouded  firmament.  "  Behold  1" 
exclaimed  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers,  "  it  is  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz." It  will  be  remembered  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
commenced  at  sunrise,  and  on  that  occasion,  the  sun  rose  with 
extraordinary  splendor. 

In  the  celebrated  march  from  Fr^jus  to  Paris,  on  his  return 
to  France  from  Elba,  one  of  the  regiments  at  Grenoble  hesita- 
ted before  declaring  for  him.  He,  with  a  remarkable  instinct, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  unbuttoning  the  breast  of  his  gray 
surtout,  laid  bare  his  breast.  "  If  there  oe  an  individual  among 
you,"  said  he,  "  who  would  desire  to  kill  his  general — ^his  em- 
peror— let  him  fire." 

At  Montereau,  the  guns  of  a  battery  near  his  staff  were  iue& 
fective,  owing  to  being  badly  aimed.  He  dismounted  irom  his 
horse,  and  pointed  them  with  his  own  hands,  never  having  lost 
the  skill  he  acquired  as  an  artillery  officer.  The  grenadiers  of 
the  guard  could  not  conceal  their  terror  at  seeing  the  cannon- 
balls  of  the  enemy  falling  around  their  chief.  "  Have  no  fears 
for  me,"  he  observed  ;  "  the  ball  destined  to  kill  me  has  not  yet 
been  cast." 

To  reproduce  the  highly  figurative  language  used  by  him  in 
his  addresses  and  general  orders,  after  the  fever  of  universal 
enthusiasm,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  uttered,  has  passed 
Vol.  m.— 3S 
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away,  is  hazardous  and  maj  seem  to  border  on  the  ridiculona. 
But  let  the  reader  endeavor  to  transport  himself  back  to  the  ex- 
citing scenes  amid  which  Napoleon  acted  and  spoke.  At  six* 
and-twentj  he  superseded  Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  surronnaed  with  disasters,  oppressed  with  despair,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  every  provision  necessarv  for  the  well-being 
of  a  soldier.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  all  the  confidence  of 
victory  which  would  ndve  been  inspired  by  superior  numbers, 
discipline,  and  equipment.  In  a  fortnight,  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  was  changed,  and  here  was  nis  first  address  to  the 
army : — 

"  Soldiers  1 — ^Youhave,  in  fifteen  days,  gained  six  victories, 
taken  twenty-one  standards,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  for- 
tresses, made  fifteen  hundred  prisoner,  and  killed  or  wounded 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  I  You  have  equalled  the  conquerors 
of  Holland  and  the  Rhine.  Destitute  of  all  necessaries,  you 
have  supplied  all  your  wants — without  cannon  you  have  ^ned 
battles — without  bridges  you  have  crossed  rivers! — ^without 
shoes  you  have  made  forced  marches  1 — without  brandy  and 
often  without  bread  you  have  bivouacked  t  Republican  phalanxes, 
soldiers  of  lib|pty,  alone  could  have  survived  what  you  have 
suffered  !  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  I — ^your  grateful  countrv  has 
reason  to  expect  great  things  of  you  I  You  have  still  battles  to 
fight,  towns  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among  you 
wnose  courage  is  relaxed  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  prefer  to 
return  to  the  barren  summits  of  the  Apnenin^  and  the  Alps, 
to  endure  patiently  the  insults  of  these  soldier  slaves?  No f— 
there  is  none  such  among  the  victors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo, 
of  Dego,  and  of  Mondoirl    My  friends,  I  promise  yon  this 

glorious  conquest ;  but  be  the  liberators,  and  not  the  scourges,  of 
ie  people  you  subdue.'* 
Such  addresses  had  an  electrical  effect  on  the  French  army. 
Napoleon  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  Italy,  with  a 
facility  and  rapidity  which  resembles  the  shifting  views  of  a 
phantasmagoria.  He  entered  Milan,  and  then,  to  swell  and 
stimulate  his  legions,  he  again  addressed  them : — 

'^  You  have  descended  from  the  Alps  like  a  cataract.  Pied- 
mont is  delivered.  Milan  is  your  own.  Your  banners  wave 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy.  You  have  passed  the  Po- 
the  Tessino,  the  Adda — those  vaunted  bulwarks  of  Italy. 
Your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  sisters,  your  betrothed,  will 
exult  in  your  triumphs,  and  will  be  proud  to  claim'  you  as 
their  own.  Yes,  solaiers ;  you  have  done  much ;  but  much  more 
is  still  to  be  accomplished.    Will  you  leave  it  in  the  power  of 

iosterity  to  say  that  in  Lombardy  you  have  found  a  Capua  I 
•et  us  go  on.  We  have  still  forced  marches  to  make,  enemies 
to  subdue,  laurels  to  gather,  and  insults  to  avenge.  To  re- 
establish the  Capitol,  and  re-erect  the  statues  of  its  heroes ;  to 
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awaken  the  Eoman  people  sunk  under  the  torpor  of  ace.  of  bond- 
age :  behold  what  remains  to  be  done !  After  accompfisning^  this, 
you  will  return  to  your  hearths,  and  your  fellow-citizens, 
when  they  behold  you  pass  them,  will  point  at  you  and  say :  ^He 
woB  a  soldier  ^  the  Army  of  Italy  P  '' 

When  Bonaparte  sailed  from  the  shores  of  France,  on  the  cele- 
brated expedition  to  Egypt,  the  destination  of  the  fleet  wa& 
confided  to  none  but  himself.  Its  coiu^se  was  directed  first  to 
Malta,  which,  as  it  was  known,  submitted  without  resistance 
When  lyin^  off  its  harbor,  he  thus  addressed  the  magnificent 
army  which  floated  around  him : — 

"  Soldiers  1 — ^You  are  a  wing  of  the  Army  of  England.  You 
have  made  war  on  mountain  and  plain,  and  have  made  sieges. 
It  is  still  reserved  for  you  to  make  a  maritime  war.  The 
legions  of  Rome,  which  you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but  not 
yet  eaualled,  warred  with  Carthage  by  turns  on  the  sea,  and  on 
the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory  never  abandoned  them,  because 
the^  were  brave  in  combat,  patient  under  fatigue,  obedient  to 
their  commanders,  and  firm  against  their  foes.  But,  soldiers, 
Europe  has  its  eyes  upon  you ;  and  you  have  great  destinies  to' 
fulfil,  battle  to  wage,  and  fati^es  to  suffer." 

When  ^om  the  mast-heads  of  the  vessels  his  troops  dis- 
covered the  town  of  Alexandria,  Napoleon  first  announced  to 
them  the  destination  of  the  expedition : — 

"  Frenchmen  1 — You  are  gomg  to  attempt  conquests,  the  effect 
of  which  upon  civilization  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
incalculable.  Behold  the  first  city  we  are  about  to  attack  I 
It  was  built  by  Alexander." 

Bonaparte  was  remarkable  for  breaking  through  the  tradi- 
tions ol  military  practice.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  he  aaopted  the  startling  and  unusual  coiu^se  of  dis- 
closing the  plan  of  the  campaign  to  the  private  soldiers  of  his 
army: — 

^^The  Russians  want  to  turn  my  right,  and  they  will  present 
me  their  flank.  Soldiers  I  I  will  myself  direct  all  your  battal- 
ions ;  depend  upon  mo  to  keep  myself  far  from  the  fire,  so  long 
as,  with  your  accustomed  bravery,  you  bring  disorder  and  con- 
fusion into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  if  victory  were  for  one  mo- 
ment uncertain,  you  would  see  me  in  the  foremost  ranks,  to 
expose  myself  to  their  attack.  There  will  be  the  honor  of  the 
French  infantry — the  first  infantry  in  the  world.  This  victory 
will  terminate  your  campaign,  and  then  the  peace  we  shall 
make  will  be  worthy  of  France,  of  you.  and  of  me  1" 

His  speech  after  the  battle  is  a  chef  d^ceuvre  of  military 
eloquence.  He  declares  his  satisfaction  with  his  soldiers — ^he 
walks  through  their  ranks — ^he  reminds  them  whom  they  have 
conquered,  what  they  have  done,  and  what  will  be  said  of 
them ;  but  not  one  word  does  he  utter  concerning  their  chiefs. 
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The  Emperor  and  the  soldiers — France  for  a  perspective— peace 
for  a  reward — and  glory  for  a  recollection  I  what  a  commence- 
ment and  what  a  termination  I 

*^  Soldiers !  I  am  satisfied  with  jou ;  yon  have  covered  your 
eagles  with  inmiortal  glory.  An  army  of  one  hondred  tnon- 
sand  men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Bnssia  and  Austria, 
Kas  been,  in  less  than  fonr  hours,  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed ; 
whoever  nas  escaped  your  sword  has  been  drowned  in  the  lakes. 
FoT^  stands  of  colors,  the  standards  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  Kuasia — one  himdred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty 
generals,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are  the  re- 
sults of  this  day^  forever  celebrated.  That  infantir,  so  much 
boasted  of,  and  m  numbers  so  superior  to  you,  could  not  resist 
your  shoek^  and  henceforth  you  have  no  longer  any  rival  to 
fear.  Soldiers !  when  the  French  people  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  my  head,  I  intrusted  myself  to  you ;  I  relied  upon 
you  to  maintain  it  in  the  high  n>lendor  and  j?lory  which  alone 
can  give  it  value  in  my  eyes.  Soldiers !  I  wm  soon  bring  you 
back  to  France ;  there  vou  will  be  the  object  of  my  most 
tender  solicitude.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say,  *  I'waB  at 
the  hatUe  af^  AvsterlUzj  in  order  that  your  countrymen  may 
answer,  *  Voila  v/n  brave  P  " 

On  tne  anniversary  of  this  battle,  Bonaparte  used  to  recapit- 
ulate with  pleasure  the  accumulated  spoils  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  he  used  to  Inflame  their  ardor  against 
the  Prussians  by  the  recollection  of  those  victories.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  another  conflict,  he  apostrophised  his  soldiers  in  the 
following  manner : — 

*  "  Soldiers  I  It  is  to-da^  one  year,  this  very  hour,  that  you 
were  on  the  memorable  field  of  Austerlitz.  xhe  Bussian  bat- 
talions fled  terrified:  their  allies  were  destroyed;  their  strong 
f>laces,  their  capitals,  their  magazines,  their  arsenals,  two 
mndred  and  eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
five  grand  fortified  places,  were  in  your  power.  The  Oder,  the 
Warta,  the  desert  of  Poland,  the  bad  weather — nothing  has 
stopped  you ;  all  have  fied  at  your  approach.  The  French  eaele 
soars  over  the  Vistula ;  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles  imagme 
that  they  see  again  the  legions  of  Sobieski.  Soldiers  I  we  will 
not  lay  down  our  arms  until  a  general  peace  has  restored  to 
our  commerce  its  liberties  and  its  colomes.  We  have,  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  recovered  Pondicherry,  our  Indian  es- 
tablishments, the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Who  shall  give  to  the  Bussians  the  hope  to  resist  destiny? 
These  and  yourselves.  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Auster- 
Kt»l" 
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HOME  FROM  THE  WAR. 


BT  aaOSOB  OOOFEB. 


Ainms*8  by  the  garden  gate, 

Looking  down  the  lane, 
And  the  amber  clouds  of  Bunset 

Pour  their  golden  rain. 

Binge  the  village  bell  good-nighty 
Hushed  are  idl  the  bowers; 

And  the  birds  will  soon  be  dreaming 
Of  the  sleeping  flowers. 

Annie's  eyes  with  love  are  glowing^^- 

Somebody  she  sees 
As  she  clinks  the  gate  behind  her, 

Near  the  way-side  trees. 

TSco  are  straying  in  the  twilight  1  • 
Three  long  years  ago, 

May,  1865 


Some  one  yery  dear  to  Annie^ 
Went  away,  you  know;— 

Went  away  to  fight  for  Freedom. 

Has  he  come  again? 
There's  a  soldier-boy  with  Annle^ 

Coming  up  the  lane; 

And  his  arm  has  gently  stolen 

Bound  her  pretty  'waist ; 
And  she  nerer  ftt>wned  a  moment^ 

When  it  there  was  placed  I 

But  her  cheeks  are  sweetly  blushing, 

While  he  whispers  low: 
What  he's  telling  in  the  shadows, 

Would  you  like  to  know? 


LAUREA  DONANBUS. 

"Laotm  doaaBdai  ApolUnari.^— Hoa^oii 


BT  lOa  LUCT  B.  HOOPEB. 


0  MOUBTADra,  on  whose  awAil  crests 

Unfading  laurel  grows, 
We  fidn  would  rob  you  of  your  wreatha 

To  crown  for  nobler  brows  I 
From  the  dark  pines  of  Arocen  Maine 

To  Califomian  corals, 
We  summon  heart,  and  hand,  and  will, 

For  wreathing  of  the  laurels. 

From  Lookout  Mountain  shall  we  cuU 

The  meed  of  Hooker's  fame, 
And  far  Antietam  yields  a  wreath 

For  him  we  must  not  name ; 
The  Carolinas  tribute  bring 

Of  bays  for  Sherman's  crown, 
And  all  the  South  must  laurels  yield 

To  mark  our  Grant's  renown. 


Alas,  the  field  of  Gettysburg  I 
The  breezes,  as  they  pass, 

Learn  sadder  sighs,  the  while 
ware 
The  long  fhnereal  grass. 


they 


Oh,  deathless  is  the  bay  that  springs 
Where  patriot  heroes  bleed  1 

And  here  we  seek  a  wreath  to  orowa 
The  honored  brow  of  Meade. 

What  tribute  shall  our  Martjrr  claim? 

The  honored  and  the  dear,    . 
The  flowers  that  should  have  strewed 
his  path 

We  lay  upon  his  bier. 
Ko  earthly  bay  befits  his  brow. 

So  holy  and  so  calm ; 
He  does  not  need  the  laurel-wreath 

Who  wins  the  martyr's  crown. 

As  changed  the  serpent  to  a  rod 

The  Prophet's  touch  beneath, 
Our  heroes  clutch  Socession's  coils, 

And  lo  I  a  laurel-wreath. 
O  come,  bright  day  I  whose  golden  dawn 

The  future  now  discloses. 
When   Peace,  amid   those    deathless 
wreaths, 

Shall  twine  her  snowy  roses. 
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LITERABT    INTELLIGENCE^ 
NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


What  w«  have  long  desired  haa  «t  length  happened.  From  Measra.  John  Wiloj 
A  Son,  of  New  York,  we  have  leoeired  a  new  edition  of  ICahan's  ''  Field  Fortifica- 
tion,** being  now— Part  L  of  ''An  Elementary  Course  of  ICilitarj  Engineering.'*  In- 
stead of  the  small  and  contracted  form  of  the  old  work,  it  is  in  octavo,  with 
generous  print;  instead  of  plates  of  figures,  which  opened  out  into  uncomfortable 
scrolls,  uncomfortable  to  handle,  inconvenient  of  reference,  and  soon  torn,  we  have 
each  figure  on  the  page  with  the  letter-press,  and  immediatelj  illustrating  it  Be- 
sides, there  is  very  much  that  is  new:  the  Introductorj  Chapter;  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  militaiy  mining,  with  illustrations  taken  from  recent  wars ;  siege  operations, 
the  fonnatton  of  parallels,  saps,  ftc,  posting  of  artillerj,  attacks,  with  special  no- 
tices of  4he  sieges  m  the  present  wai^-Yicksburg,  Charleston,  fta  The  book  is 
altogether  the  best  treatise  on  its  subject  which  w»  know ;  ludd,  accurate,  (hll, 
and  jet  concise,  we  reconmiend  it  to  every  institution  which  has  introduced  the 
military  element,  as  Ote  book,  if  they  use  na  other  whatever,  by  which  the  most 
can  be  learned  about  the  art  of  war.  Field  fortification  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of 
the  military  art  Its  points  and  lines  are  chosen  by  strategy;  engineers  build  it 
of  dimensions  determined  by  the  range  of  fire-arms;  artillery  and  infkntry  defend 
and  assault  it ;  cavalry  is  always  a  complementary  ibrce  in  the  intervals ;  and  thus 
a  student,  who  learns  the  contents  of  this  book,  has  the  most  varied  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  best  basis  for  ftiture  study. 

To  the  new  publisher,  D.  Yan  Nostrsnd,  we  are  indebted  for  the  seventh  volome 
of  the  "Rebellion  Record,**  and  also  for  Parts  46  and  47,  which  commence  Yolume 
Tlii.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  noble  work  to  our  renders.  The  Doeth 
menu  are  invaluable;  the  '*  Rumors,  Anecdotes,  Poetry,  and  Incidents,*'  are  scarcely 
less  so:  the  work  forms,  from  its  beginning  to  the  very  last  number,  a  storehouse 
hi  which  are  collected  all  the  important  materials  fW>m  which  the  fViture  historian 
may  edit  a  philosophio  history  of  the  war.  The  portraits  (two  in  each  number) 
are  exact  likenesses,  from  excellent  photographs,  and  are  engraved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner.  We  are  particularly  struck  with  those  of  Qenerals  ffickles  and 
Foster,  in  Part  46.  No  family,  the  children  of  which  have  been  growing  up  during 
this  war,  should  fail  to  secure  this  work,  in  order  to  aid  their  retrospect,  in  the  time 
to  come,  of  the  greatest  national  crisis  known  to  history.  Each  part  is  royal  8vo, 
of  about  120  pages,  and  the  price  is  60  cents. 

The  comparative  geography  of  Carl  Ritter,  the  famous  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  has  been  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage,  and  published  by  Lippincott  ft  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  12mo,  of  220  pages.  Of  course,  the  original  work  is  admi- 
rable: it  treats' of  the  form,  atmosphere,  and  surface;  the  hills,  mountains,  and 
plains;  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  form  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  great 
crust  and  a  comparative  consideration  of  the  Old  Worid  and  the  New.    The  In- 
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troduction  is  long  and  learned,  and  perhaps  detracts  somewhat  from  the  practical 
U8ef\ilue88  of  the  book,  which  is  otherwise  admirably  designed  for  students  in  col> 
leges  and  schools. 

*'  Ou&  0BEAT  Captains"  is  the  title  of  a  Tolnme  Just  issued  bj  Mr.  C.  B.  Rich* 
ardson,  military  publisher,  of  New  York.  It  contains  biographies  of  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  Sheridan,  and  Farragut  The  work  is  well  done,  sparkling,  and 
accurate.  The  portraits  are  excellent,  and  it  has  the  great  adrantage  of  being 
brought  down  to  the  very  dose  of  hostilities,  thus  including  the  surrender  of  the 
armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  Although  our  space  is  small,  we  cannot  help  quoting, 
with  pleasure,  the  following  from  the  biography  of  Qeneral  Sherman,  iOustrating  as 
it  does  the  malice  of  false  reporters,  and  the  beautiful  reciprocal  estimate  of  Grant 
and  Sherman: — '*It  is  related  that  a  distinguished  civilian  began  to  speak  to  Sher- 
man of  Grant  in  terms  of  depreciation.     *It  won't  do— it  won't  do,  Mr. ^,'  said 

Sherman,  m  his  quick,  neryous  way,  'General  Grant  is  a  great  general;  I  know 
him  well:  he  stood  by  me  when  I  was  crazy,  and  I  stood  by  him  when  he  was 
irunk;  and  now,  sir,  we  stand  by  each  other  always.* "  Si  non  e  vera  e  ben  trovaJbo; 
~^o  comment  is  needed.    12mo,  260  pp.    $1.76. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  that 
most  sterling  work  and  splendid  specimen  of  American  book-making,  '*  Merivale's 
History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire."  It  is  reprinted  fh>m  the  fourth  Lon- 
don edition,  and  has  a  copious  analytical  index.  This  volume  begins  with  Vespasian 
and  Titns,  taking  up  tiieir  history  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  it  relates  the  cruel 
ties  and  follies  of  Pomitian,  and  the  wise  efforts  of  the  "good  emperors"  to  but 
tress  the  already  tottering  empire;  incidentally  are  told  the  sad  and  sudden  fate  of 
Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  demolition  of  the  *' golden  house"  of  Nero; 
and  there  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Chttr^  The  work  riohly  deserves  at  our  hands  an  extended  review,  rather  than  • 
this  brief  notice,  but  we  can  only  find  space  in  which  to  congratulate  Mr.  Meiivale 
upon  his  great  achievement,  and  the  Appletons  upon  the  noble  form  in  which  they 
have  presented  it  to  American  readers.    8vo,  596  pp. 

From  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  we  have  received  two  exquisite  little  blue  and 
gold  volumes,  in  the  finest  style  of  typography  and  book-making — one  containing 
the  poems,  and  the  other  the  essays,  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Being  ourselves 
very  matter-of-ftct  men,  in  an  extremely  busy  age,  and  having  study  enough  to  do 
in  positive  science  and  practical  art,  we  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  these 
dreamy — with  occasional  starts — ^visions  of  Platonic  philosophy.  To  translate 
from  Greek  or  German  is  one  trouble,  but  we  do  it  cheerfully ;  to  translate  from 
Emersonese  into  English  goes  against  the  grain.  Mr.  Emerson  has,  we  are  sure, 
great  merits,  quite  in  spite  of  our  want  of  appreciation,  and  his  admirers  will  find 
them  done  up  in  lavender  in  the  beautiful  little  volumes  to  which  we  refer. 

We  come  at  length  to  a  very  refreshing  book — "  The  Hand-Book  of  Dinmg ;  or. 
Corpulency  and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered;  translated  and  adapted  fixun 
the  French  of  Brillot  Savarin,  by  L.  F.  Simpson.'*  It  ia  neither  a  cook-book  nor  a 
system  of  table  etiquette;  but  it  aims,  by  precept  and  example,  to  show  that  good 
dinners,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diner,  have  a  great  infiuenoe  upon 
health,  morals,  society,  and  even  revolutions.  The  views  seem  just,  and  the  sto- 
ries are  pleasant    Appletons.    12mo,  200  pp. 
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EDITOE'S  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Thb  hopes  with  which  we  opened  onr  editorial  of  kst  month  were  not  simply 
wishes  '*fkther  to  the  thought**  The  murder  of  President  Linocdn  has  not  para- 
Ijied  the  Great  Repuhlia  Still  and  forever  mourning  the  sad  event,  the  coim- 
try  has  yet  risen  from  the  hlow;  the  new  President,  Andrew  Johkson,  commends 
himself,  hy  every  act  and  word,  as  a  worthy  successor,  who  will  deal  right  man- 
fhlly  with  the  diief  traitors,  even  now  that  the  treason  is  dead;  the  finances  are  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and — to  use  the  President's  words — "  Armed  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  this  Government,  in  certain  States  heretofore  declared  to  be  in 
insupvction,  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  at  an  end."  The  armies  of  Joe  Johnston 
and  Dick  Taylor  have  surrendered.  Jefi'erson  Davis  is  a  captive,  aocnsed  of  oom- 
plici^  in  the  great  murder,  as  well  as  of  high  treason.  The  Great  Pax  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion  is  dead,  dead,  dead  I 

With  less  scope  and  less  warrant  for  current,  stirring  intelligence,  the  province 
of  our  magazine  becomes  still  more  important  and  dignified,  as,  in  closing  our 
Fourth  Yolume  with  this  number,  we  proceed  to  gkther  up,  in  the  coming  issues, 
the  details  of  the  great  campaigns,  jealous  in  our  historical  labors  that  even  of  the 
fhigments  nothing  be  lost  Indeed,  the  value  and  importance  of  our  magazine  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  peace  opening  to  us  the  new  material  from  the  -pesia  of 
distinguished  eye-witnesses,  who  have  hitherto  been,  from  prudence  and  necessity^ 
■ilent. 

Sherman  having  brought  the  army  of  Johnston  to  a  final  stand,  and  having 
proposed  a  basis  of  agreement,  elsewhere  referred  to,  which  was  not  approved 
by  the  Government,  afterwards  received  the  surrender  upon  the  terms  dictated  by 
General  Grant,  which  were  the  same  as  those  offered  to  Lee.  Right  generous 
were  those  terms,  for  we  are  informed  that  Johnston's  army  was  greatly  demor* 
alized,  without  supplies,  and  ready  upon  many  pleas  to  dissolve.  The  force  which 
should  have  surrendered  was  more  than  thirty  thousand,  but  pending  the  making 
out  of  papers,  Ac,  ten  thousand  dissolved  themselves,  making  the  actual  surrender 
of  not  more  than  twenty  thousand,  composing  the  remnants  of  Hardee's,  Stew* 
art's,  and  Lee's  corps,  and  a  portion  of  Hampton's  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  cav- 
alry, handsomely  paid  by  Jeff.  Davis,  out  of  the  abstracted  gold,  went  to  escort  him 
in  pofUbtU — towards  Texas  most  probablj,  whither  he  had  prepared  himself  a  nidus, 
by  sending  word  to  Kirby  Smith  by  no  means  to  surrender:  Bomme  propose/  It 
is  said  that  the  first  terms  proposed  by  Sherman  were  the  cause  of  his  cap- 
ture, for,  hoping  by  them  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  amnesty,  he  lingered  too  long; 
and  the  deMy  was  fatal 

Dick  Taylor  surrendered  to  Canby,  and  the  special  surrenders  were  made  by 
detached  commands  all  through  the  South ;  General  Sam  Jones  being  paroled  in 
Florida  by  General  Yogdes,  and  Jeff.  Thompson  surrendering  to  Captain  Mitchell, 
of  the  navy. 

Only  Eirby  Smith  remains  in  the  field.    General  Grant  sent  an  officer  down 
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to  demand  his  surrender.  Whether  ho  will  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  his  T^foai  proo- 
lamation  and  still  show  fight)  remains  to  be  seen.  Ho  is  in  a  far  better  position  to 
do  so  than  any  of  the  others  were;  but  if  he  does,  he  will  be  outlawed,  and  the 
result  is  by  no  means  doubtAil     Sheridan  has  gone  down  to  seou 

JxpransoH  DxTia — The  doctrine  of  punishing  ringleaders  is  as  old  as  history, 
and  if  ever  it  needed  the  perfection  of  an  illustration  we  have  it  now.  It  wHl  not 
do  to  say,  he  is  no  worse  than  others.  He  is  the  very  head  and  firont  of  the  offend- 
ing; the  most  prominent  man  before  the  war;  a  chief  among  the  instigators,  and 
a  manifold  traitor :  a  traitor  to  the  memories  of  West  Point  and  Mexico ;  a  traitor 
to  the  Federal  Senate-chamber;  a  traitor  to  the  Federal  cabinet;  a  man  upon 
whom  his  country  had  bestowed  rank  and  station,  and  who  turned  his  arms  and 
his  mfluenoe  against  her.  We  need  not  go  to  his  family  antecedents:  we  need  but 
take  him  for  himself,  to  hold  him  up  to  the  condemnation  which  he  now  receivea 
both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  Nor  is  this  all:  before  his  captnro,  and  with 
remarkable  dramatic  connection,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between 
Jefferson  DsTis  and  other  fugitives  from  justice,  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  What  a  horrible  antithesis  1  not  long  since,  he  was 
ft  dictator  out-Heroding  Herod;  standing  out  against  the  world ;  now  none  so  test 
to  do  him  reverence. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  evidence  upon  which  the  President's  prodamotion 
was  based ;  but  merely  say,  that  no  cabmet  would  issue  such  without  strong 
grounds  for  commitment  to  triaL  But  this  is  not  yet  aU.  The  high  tragedy  was 
to  end  in  a  most  ridiculous  farce ;  the  great  actor,  who  had  played  the  part  of  "the 
king  "  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  critical  Partridge  in  Tom  Jones  (among  whose 
kingly  crimes,  by-the-by,  was  the  murder  of  a  brother-kingX  was  fain  at  last  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  petticoats  of  his  wife,  and  fly  to  the  woods,  in  the  most 
ridiculous  of  disguises.  If  the  Confederacy  still  retained  a  particle  of  the  esteem 
of  foreign  nations,  this  ludicrous  ending  must  extinguish  it  forever.  It  has  mada 
thoroughly  contemptible  that  which  before  was  simply  execrable  and  detestable. 

We  place  on  record  what  is  now  old  news  to  the  country — ^the  capture  and  death 
of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  the  President  The  vengeance  was  executed 
speedily.  Colonol  L.  0.  Baker,  efficiently  aided  by  Colonel  Conger,  tracked  him  in 
his  flight  to  a  bam  in  Acoomao  County.  The  bam  was  flred,  and  Booth,  thus 
brought  to  bay,  was  shot  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett,  through  the  head — far  too 
noble  a  death  for  one  who  deserved  the  extreme  of  ignominy  in  the  mode  of  his 
punishment  The  investigation  has  brought  to  light  a  wide-spread  oonspiracy. 
Besides  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  fugitives  in  Canada,  the  fiillowing  persons  are 
now  being  tried  by  the  military  court,  of  which  General  Hunter  is  president— Ar> 
nold.  Dr.  Mudd,  Bpaagler,  O'Laughlin,  Atzerott,  Payne,  Harold,  snd,  we  regret  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  to  add,  a  woman,  Mrs.  Surratt  But  no  I  If  she  is  dedared 
guilty,  she  has  unsexed  herself.    She  is  not  a  woman. 

Ths  Rbtubn  or  the  Bxsllolwjl — ^Reminding  us  of  the  march  of  the  Dorians 
to  Peloponnesus,  under  the  conduct  of  .the  descendants  of  Hercules,  the  great 
corps  of  heroic  men  who  have  achieved  the  liberty,  vindicated  the  power,  and 
assured  the  perpetuity^  of  the  Bepublic,  have  set  out  on  their  triumphant  mardi 
homeward.  Schofleld  is  left  for  a  time  in  North  Carolina;  Wright,  with  the  Sixth 
Corps,  remains  temporarily  at  Danville;  Sheridan  marched  through  Raohmood  with 
his  invincible  troopers,  and  is  now  at  Washington ;  H\^phreys  with  the  Seoond, 
and  Oriflin  with  the  Fifth,  passed  in  grand  procession  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
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BichmoQ(^  and  then  moved  northfrird,  to  the  flnil  rondeiTOUB  at  the  GapitaL  It  is 
said  that  when  our  brave  fellows  first  caught  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  the/  broke  out  into  spontaneous  cheers,  and  could  not  control  their 
emotion. 

Howard  was  at  Richmond  on  the  8th,  with  the  Fifteenth  and  Serenteenth  Ck^rp^ 
constituting  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  which  he  has  so  ably  commanded,  and 
at  the  last  accounts  was  moving  upon  Alexandria. 

Gibbons's  Twenty-fourth  Corps  was  to  remain  for  the  present  at  Richmond. 
Weitzei  with  the  Twenty-fifth  was  to  form  a  camp  of  instruction  at  City  P<»nt. 
How  Ikr  the  Army  wiU  be  disbanded  is  not  yet  stated,  but  we  are  sure  that  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  things,  a  large  force  will  be  kept  in  the  field.  Camps 
of  instruction  will  be  formed,  thorough  system  introduced,  and  strict  discipline 
established  and  enforced. 

Before  this  number  appears,  the  great  reviews,  ordered  by  General  Gnmt,  wiU 
have  taken  place  at  Washington :  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  jand  Sheri- 
dan*s  cavalry,  on  Tuesday,  May  23d,  and  that  of  Sherman's  army  on  Wednesday — 
all  passing  in  review  before  the  President  and  General  Grant,  at  the  White  House. 

A  glorious  sight  this,  to  those  who  are  able  to  see  it — ^the  march  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men — ^not  holiday  soldiers  in  "  purple  and  fine  linen,*'  but  war-worn  tet- 
erans  of  a  hundred  fights,  who  have  redeemed  their  pledge,  and  saved  their  coun- 
try;  now,  if  never  before,  ''the  finest  army  on  the  planeti"  since  the  planet  began 
its  revolutions! 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  will  be  that  of  reconstruction,  which  will  be  ao- 
oomplished,  we  think,  by  the  coming  in  of  State  after  State,  upon  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  Government  Indeed,  this  is  already  begun.  Virginia  is  being  recon- 
structed under  Governor  Pierpont,  and  a  convention  to  the  same  end  will  be  called 
at  once  in  North  Carolina.    Others  will  soon  follow. 

The  pirate  SionewaU^  now  indeed  a  pirate^  without  controversy.  If  she  continue 
her  cruise,  left  TenerilTe  on  the  1st  of  April;  was  at  Bermuda  on  the  26th;  tried 
to  pass  the  bar  at  Nassau,  and  ftdled;  and  was  reported  at  Havana  on  the  lltb  of 
Kay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  vessels  will  tiiat  her  as  the  poet  did  the  "last  rose 
of  summer,"  which  she  doeely  resembles. 

FOREIGN  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  news  of  Ur,  Lincoln's  death  has  been  received  with  emotions  of  profound 
sorrow  and  expressions  of  detestation  at  the  anomalous  crime.  From  France, 
ftom  Italy,  and  all  the  Continental  countries,  we  have  messages  of  sympathy  and 
condolence ;  but  we  confess  to  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  outspoken  and  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  English  people,  fh>m  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  humblest 
subject,  who  has  learned  by  hearsay  what  he  is  not  able  to  read.  In  Parliament, 
the  Lords  speak  through  Pahnerston  and  Derby,  while  the  refined  rhetoric  of 
D'Israeli  gives  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the  Connnons. 

Our  loss  is  but  another  illustration  of  that  **  one  touch  of  nature  "  whidi  *'  makes 
the  whole  world  kin." 

The  Mexican  question  is  assuming  very  serious  proportions.  Maximilian  is 
very  unpopular,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  patriots  are  gathering  thidcly 
around  his  French  skirts,  and  a  doud  is  arising  in  the  North,  inddent  to  the  cd- 
lapse  of  our  rebellion,  which  may  well  give  him  great  concern.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "What  is  to  be  done  with  our  disbanded  men?"  our  answer  is-* 
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"  Moxiool**  But  to  thiB  v«  shall  refer  at  length  hereafter,  only  hinting  now  that, 
aa  we  hare  never  recognised  the  government  of  Maximilian,  we  shall  hardlj  feel 
obliged  to  hinder  our  discharged  soldiers  from  going  qoietly,  even  in  considerable 
bodies,  to  join  the  Liberals  in  putting  down  the  Imperialists  and  destroTing  the 
Empire. 


PERSONAL  ITEMS, 

M<^or-General  G.  E.  Warren  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Mississippi,  relieying  Miyor-Creneral  N.  J.  T.  Dana. 

Brigadier-General  E.  A.  Oarr  has  been  breyetted  Major-General  for  distinguiohed 
'  servioes. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Captain  James  F.  RusUng,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Inspector  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  Colonel  Busling  entered  the  serrice  in  August,  1861,  as  Begimental 
Quartermaster  of  the  6th  New  Jersey  Yolunteers.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  senred  as  Brigade  Quartermaster 
during  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  He  was  then  assigned,  as  Division  Quartermas- 
ter, to  the  Second  Division,  Third  Corps,  .Hooker's  old  Division.  He  afterwards 
served  as  Corps  Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  with  the  Third 
Corps.  Afterwards  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  Inspector  of  TransportaUon  of  the^  Army.  Later  he  was  transferred 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  assigned  to  duty  in  this  city,  in  the  office  of 
General  Donaldson,  Chief  Quartermaster.  Colonel  Kusling  is  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented young  officers  in  the  Army.  Kotwithstanding  the  heavy  drafts  upon  his  time 
by  the  pressing  duties  incident  to  the  great  campaigns  of  Sherman  and  Thomas, 
he  has  contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  the  XJnitbd  States  Sibvicb  Maoazikb, 
on  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  which  will  take  its  place  in  his- 
tory, and  be  referred  to  for  the  many  important  facts  it  contains.  Ko  one  can  read 
it  without  realising  how  much  the  nation  owes  to  the  ability  and  energy  with 
which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  has  been  conducted. — NdshviUe  Union. 

Colonel  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Major-General  Gilhnore,  has  been 
brevetted  Brigadier-GeneraL 

Colonel  N.  B.  Sweitzer,  16th  New  York  Cavalry,  has  been  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General. 

Colonel  J.  L.  Thompson,  1st  New  Hampshire  Cavalry,  has  been  brevetted  Briga- 
dier-GeneraL 

Colonel  B.  D.  Mussey,  100th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  has  been  brevetted 
Brigadier-GkneraL 

Brevet  Major-General  Merritt,  of  the  cavalry,  has  been  appointed  to  a  fbll  Major- 
Generalship,  to  date  from  the  9th  of  April 

Colonel  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Assistant  Quartermaster  at  St  Louis,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Transporta- 
tion at  Washington. 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Old  Flag  of  Fort  Sumter, 

[General  Orders,  Ko.  50.] 

War  Dbpabtuknt,  1 

Adjutant-Gbniral's  OmcBf  > 
Washuvgton,  March  27,  1866.    )       • 
Ordered, 

I.  ThPt,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
era]  Anderson  will  raise  and  plant  upon  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  the  same  United  States  flag  which  floated  over  the  battlements  of  that  fort 
during  the  rebel  assault,  and  which  was  lowered  and  saluted  by  him  and  the 
small  force  of  his  command  when  the  works  were  evacuated  on  the  14th  day  of 
April,  1861. 

II.  That  the  flag,  when  raised,  be  saluted  by  one  hundred  guns  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, aDd  by  a  national  salute  fk'om  every  fort  and  rebel  battery  that  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter. 

III.  That  suitable  ceremonies  be  had  upon  the  occasion,  under  the  direction  of 
Major-General  William  T.  Sherman,  whose  military  operations  compelled  the  rebels 
to  evacuate  Charleston,  or,  in  his  «b8ence,  under  the  charge  of  Major-General  Q. 
A.  Gillmore,  commanding  the  Department  Among  the  ceremonies  will  be  the  de>> 
livery  of  a  public  address  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  * 

IV.  That  the  naval  forces  at  Charleston,  and  their  commander  on  that  station,  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Opinion 

UPOV  QUESTIONS  OROWIKO  OUT  OF  THE  OAPITULATIOV  BBTWSBH  OENEBAL  OEAST 

axd  general  lee. 

Attobnet-Generai's  Office,   > 
April  22, 1865.  i* 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  of 
April  In  it  you  ask  me  three  questions,  growing  out  of  the  capitulation  made  be- 
twixt General  Grant,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  General  Lee,  of  the  rebel 
army.     You  ask — 

First — Whether  rebel  officers  who  once  resided  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
went  to  Virginia,  or  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and  took  service,  can  return  to  the 
ciiy  under  stipulations  of  the  capitulation,  and  reside  here  as  their  homes  7 

Second. — Whether  persons  who  resided  in  Washington  about  the  time  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  left  the  dty  and  went  to  Richmond,  where  they  have  adhered  to  the 
rebel  cause,  entered  into  the  civil  service,  or  otherwise  given  it  their  support,  com- 
fort, and  aid,  can  return  to  Washington,  since  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's 
army,  and  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  reside  here  under  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation 7 

Hiird. — You  state  that  since  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  rebel  offi- 
cers have  appeared  in  public  in  the  loyal  States,  wearing  the  rebel  uniform ;  and 
you  ask  whether  such  conduct  is  not  a  fresh  act  of  hostUity,  on  their  part,  to  the 
United  States,  subjecting  them  to  be  dealt  with  as  avowed  enemies  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment ? 

Your  letter  is  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into 
betwixt  Generals  Grant  and  Lee.    It  is  as  follows : — 
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"  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate ;  one  copy  to  be  g^ven 
to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers 
as  you  may  designate.  The  officers  to  gire  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take 
arms  against  the  Qoremment  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and 
each  company  or  regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property,  to  be  parked  and  stacked, 
and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  [General  Grant]  to  receive  them* 
This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.'* 

L  In  giving  construction  to  these  articles  of  capitulation,  we  must  consider  in 
what  capacity  General  Grant  was  speaking.  He,  of  course,  spoke  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Ck>inmander-in-Chlef  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  presumed  that  he  had  no  authority  from  the  President, 
except  such  as  the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  could  give  to  a  military  officer. 

The  President  performs  two  functions  of  the  Government— one  civil,  the  other 
military.  As  President  of  the  United  States  and  its  civil  head,  he  ))068es8es  the 
pardoning  power.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  he  is  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  head  of  its  belligerent  power.  His 
power  to  pardon  as  a  civil  magistrate  cannot  be  delegated ;  it  is  a  personal  trust) 
inseparably  connected  with  the  office  of  President  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  he  has,  of  necessity,  to  delegate  a  vast  amount  of 
power.  Regarding  General  Grant,  then,  purely  as  a  military  officer,  and  that  he 
was  speakiug  as  one  possessing  no  power  except  belligerent)  and  considering  that 
fact  to  be  well  known  to  the  belligerents  with  whom  he  was  making  the  stipula- 
tion, let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  question  which  you  haye  pro* 
pounded. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  that 
the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies,  possesses;  it  is  not  whether 
he,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  could  grant  parole 
by  virtue  of  his  military  authority  to  rebels  to  go4o  and  reside  in  loyal  conununi- 
ties,  communities  that  had  not  been  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  theUnited 
States ;  but  the  questioL  is,  whether  by  and  under  the  terms  of  the  stipulations,  he 
haa  granted  such  permissions. 

In  the  cases  in  2  Black.,  commonly  called  the  Prize  Cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decided  that  the  rebels  were  belligerents;  that  this  was  no  loose, 
unorganized  insurrection,  without  defined  boundaiy,  but  that  it  had  a  boundary 
marked  by  lines  of  bayonets,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  force ;  that  south  of 
that  line  is  enemy's  territory,  because  claimed  and  held  by  an  organized  hostile  and 
belligerent  power;  that  all  persons  residing  within  that  territory  must  be  treated 
as  enemies,  though  not  foreigners ;  and  it  is  well  settled  that  all  persons  going 
there  without  license,  pending  the  hostilities,  or  remaining  there  afWr  hostilities 
oonunenoed,  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  residents  of  that  territory.  It  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  residents  of  the  territory  in  rebellion  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  homes  in  the  loyal  States.  A  man's  home  and  his  residence  cannot  be 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  The  rebels  were  dealt  vnth  by  General  Grant  as 
belligerents.  As  belligerents,  their  homes  were  of  necessity  in  the  territory  belli- 
gerent to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  army,  then,  who  had  homes,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  in  the  Northern  States, 
took  up  their  residences  vnthin  the  reM  States,  and  abandoned  their  homes  in  the 
loyal  States;  and  when  General  Grant  gave  permission  to  them,  by  the  stipulation, 
to  return  to  their  homes,  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  permission  to  return  to  any 
part  of  the  loyal  States. 

That  was  a  capitulation  of  surrender,  and  not  a  truee.  Yattel  lays  it  down  that 
(p.  411)  "  during  the  truce,  especially  if  made  for  a  long  period,  it  is  naturally  al- 
lowable for  enemies  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  each  other's  country,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  allowed  in  time  of  peace,  since  all  hostilities  are  now  sus- 
pended. But  each  of  the  Bovereigns  is  at  liberty,  as  he  would  be  in  time  of  peaoo^ 
to  adopt  every  precaution  which  may  be  necesswy  to  prevent  this  intercourse  from 
beooming  prejudicial  to  him.  He  has  just  grounds  of  suspicion  against  people  with 
whom  he  is  soon  to  recommence  hostilitleB.     He  may  even  declare,  at  the  time  of 
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making  the  trucei  that  he  will  admit  none  of  the  eoemj  into  any  place  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

*'  Those  who,  having  entered  the  enemj's  territories  during  the  tnioep  are  de- 
tained there  by  sickness,  or  anj  other  unsurmountable  obstade,  and  thus  happen 
to  remain  in  the  counUy  after  the  expiration  of  the  armistioe,  maj,  in  strict  justice, 
be  kept  prisoners ;  it  is  an  aoddent  which  they  might  haye  foreseen,  and  to  which 
they  have,  of  their  own  accord,  exposed  themselves;  but  humanity  and  generosity 
oommonly  require  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  term  for  their  departure. 

*^  If  the  articles  of  truce  contain  any  conditions  either  more  extensive  or  mora 
narrowly  restrictive  than  what  we  have  here  laid  down,  the  transaction  becomes  a 
particular  convention.  It  is  obligatory  on  tiie  contracting  parties,  who  are  bound 
to  observe  what  they  have  promised  in  due  form ;  and  the  obligations  thence  re> 
suiting  constitute  a  conventional  right" 

Now,  if  the  rights  of  enemies,  during  a  long  truce  and  suspension  of  hostilities 
are  thus  restricted,  it  would  seem  evident  that  their  rights  under  a  capitulation  of 
surrender,  without  any  suspension  of  hostilities,  could  not)  without  express  wordfl 
in  the  stipulation  to  that  effect,  be  any  thing  like  as  large  as  under  a  truce  and  sua- 
pension  of  hostilities. 

Regarding  General  Grant,  then,  as  speaking  simply  as  a  soldier,  and  with  the 
powers  of  a  soldier;  regarding  this  war  as  a  territorial  war,  and  all  persons  within 
that  territory  as  residents  thereof)  and,  as  such,  enemies  of  the  Government;  and 
looking  to  the  language  of  the  stipulation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rebel  officera 
who  surrendered  to  General  Grant  have  no  homes  within  the  loyal  States,  and 
have  no  right  to  come  to  places  which  were  their  homes  prior  to  their  going  into 
the  rebellion. 

IL  As  to  your  second  question.  The  stipulation  of  surrender  made  betwixt 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee  does  not  embrace  any  persons  other  than  the  officere  and 
soldiers  of  General  Lee*s  army.  Persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  rebellion,  or 
who  had  otherwise  given  it  support,  comfort,  and  aid,  and  were  residents  of  the 
rebel  territory,  certsMy  have  no  right  to  return  to  'V^'ashington  under  that  stipule 
tion. 

IIL  As  to  the  third  question.  My  answer  to  the  first  is  a  complete  answer  to 
this? 

Rebel  officere  certainly  have  no  right  to  be  wearing  their  unifonns  in  any  of  the 
loyal  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  officers,  having  done  wrong  in  coming  into 
the  loyal  States,  are  but  adding  insult  to  injury  in  wearing  their  uniforms.  They 
have  as  much  right  to  bear  the  traitore*  flag  through  the  streets  of  a  loyal  ci^aa  to 
wear  a  traitor's  garb.  The  stipulation  of  surrender  permits  no  such  thing,  and  tho 
wearing  of  such  uniform  is  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  Government 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SPEKD, 

AUorwey'GtntroL 

Beduotion  of  Ezpenses. 

[General  Orders,  Ka  24]. 

QnABTERMA8fRR-GBNXRAL*8  OmOi;  ) 

Wasbinoton,  D.  C,  April  29,  1866.  ) 
L  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  General  Ordera  Ka  77,  trom  the  War  Do* 
partment,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated  28th  April,  1865,  so  far  as  relates  to  tho 
Quartermaster's  Department,  all  chartered  steamers,  both  ocean  and  river,  whicli| 
under  the  new  military  situation,  can  be  spared,  will  be  discharged  immediately. 

II.  Ocean  steamers,  at  distant  ports,  will  be  loaded  with  the  supplies  which  aro 
no  longer  needed  at  such  ports,  and  returned  either  to  the  d^pdts  of  New  York  or 
of  Wa&ington. 

III.  Troops  under  ordere  to  return  North  will  be  transported  in  the  returning 
steamers,  or  in  the  steamera  which  are  the  property  of  the  Department 

ly.  The  chiefs  of  divisions  of  this  office,  and  the  chieA  of  the  prindpal  d^p6ti^ 
will  immediately  report  to  the  Quartermaster-General  the  extent  of  the  reduction 
which  they  are  able  to  make  in  the  force  of  laborers,  operatives,  derks,  and  agents^ 
under  their  conunand. 

y.  It  is  undoretood  that  troops  will  be  made  available  for  most  of  the  work  aft 
the  d^pdts,  and  that  thus  very  large  reductions  in  the  roUa  of  employ^  will  bo 
possible. 
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VX  All  railroad  ooii8tnietio&  and  rei>air8,  ezoept  those  needed  on  lines  by  whioih 
troops  are  still  supplied,  or  by  which  troops  may  be  marching,  will  cease. 

YII.  Construction  and  extension  of  all  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings, 
will  cea«e,  unless  authorized  upon  special  report^  which  in  all  cases  of  necessity 
should  be  made  immediately  by  telegraph. 

VIII.  Property  returns  of  all  property  on  hand  on  the  30th  April  should  ba 
made  up  immediately,  and  forwarded  to  tibis  oiBoe,  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
dispositions  to  be  made  thereof,  wliether  to  be  stored  or  to  be  sold,  and  where  to 
be  stored  or  sold,  in  each  case. 

IX.  The  efforts  of  all  officers  of  this  Department  will  be  directed  to  the  greatest 
possible  reduction  of  expenditure  consistent  with  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the 
troops  now  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  active  operations  in  the  field. 

^.  Attention  of  all  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  specially  called 
to  paragraphs  II.  and  IX.  of  General  Orders  No.  77,  which  are  herewith  repub* 
liahed,  as  follows : — 

**  II.  That  the  Quartermaster-General  discharge  all  ocean  transports  not  required 
to  bring  home  troops  in  remote  departments.  All  river  and  inland  transportation, 
except  that  required  for  necessary  supplies  to  troops  in  the  field.  Purohases  of 
horses^  mules,  wagons,  and  other  land  transportation,  will  be  stopped ;  also  pur- 
chases of  forage,  except  what  is  required  for  immediate  consumption.  All  pur* 
chases  for  railroad  construction  and  transportation  will  also  be  stopped." 

"IX.  The  chiefs  of  the  respective  bureaus  will  inunediately  cause  property  re* 
turns  to  oe  made  out  of^the  public  property  in  their  charge,  and  a  statement  of  the 
property  in  each  that  may  be  sold  upon  advertisement  and  public  sale  without  pre- 
judice te  the  service." 

M.  0.  1£EIGS, 
Quariernuuter^Cfeneralf  Brevet  Major' OenerdL 

Dismissalsi 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  April  1,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G^rge  X.  Bowen,  188th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers,  to  date 
March  2V,  1865,  for  intoxication,  g^oss  ignorance  of  his  duties,  and  allowing  a  f6tal 
want  of  discipline  to  exist  In  his  regiment 

Captain  J.  F.  Stevens,  146th  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  March  26, 1B65,  for  ineffi* 
ciency  and  worthlessness  as  an  officer,  as  shown  by  the  utter  lack  of  discipline  in 
his  company,  and  the  lawless  and  disorderly  conduct  of  membera  thereof  while  on 
duty  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Captain  Richard  R.  Corson,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers, 
to  date  March  27,  1865. 

Captain  William  D.  Earnest,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers, 
to  date  March  26,  1866,  in  accordance  with  act  of  June  25,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Abram  W.  Bickley,  6th  United  States  InAmtry,  to  date  March 
28,  1865,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allowances. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  April  8,  1865. 

Captain  Orville  A.  Baughn,  46tli  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  to  date  Kovem- 
ber  24,  1864,  for  desertion. 

Captain  Albert  S.  Cloke,  3d  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  to  date  March  31,  1865,  for 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness,  and  inefficiency. 

First  Lieutenant  James  L  J.  Xieratead,  66th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1864,  for  desertion;  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  commission. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  March  14,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Neglect  of  duty  in  allowing  a  large  number  of  recruits  under  hia  charge  to  desert^  while 
en  rouie  to  regimente. 
First  Lieutenant  M.  J.  Petry,  173d  New  York  Volunteers. 

Absence  wiOumt  leave. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Nehemiah  Osborne,  78th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 
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First  Lieutenant  Albert  Reynolds,  125th  New  Terk  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Asa  S.  Mason,  40th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Captain  Hezekiah  Cullen,  4th  Delaware  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Daniel  Deno,  81st  Pennsfylvania  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Morris  H.  McNuUy,  Ist  United  States  Colored  Artillerf 
(heayy),  to  date  March  31,  1866,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under 
charges — ^to  wit,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  using  disrespectful  language  to  his 
auperior  officer. 

jFbr  (he  Week  ending  April  15,  1865. 

Colonel  George  H.  Hanks,  99th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  April  7 
1865,  having  fraudulently  and  in  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  accepted 
money  by  way  of  gratification,  and  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  certain  negro 
laborers  under  his  charge. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  March  20,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  hav- 
ing been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Ahaence  wiOumt  leave. 

Assistant  Surgeon  M.  Phillips,  22d  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  P.  Brooks,  29tb  Connecticut  Volunteers. 

CapUin  J.  C.  Tytle,  115th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Captain  Andrew  P.  Gallagher,  4th  Indiana  Cavalry. 

The  following  officers  of  the  40th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  April  12, 1865,  for 
endeavoring,  by  intimidation,  to  cause  the  resignation  of  a  field  officer  of  their  regi- 
ment, with  a  view  of  securing  promotion  thereby  :— 

Captain  0.  J.  Amos. 

Captain  William  M.  Blair. 

Captain  D.  C.  Jordan. 

Captain  Sidney  W.  Lea,  5th  Indiana  Cavalry,  to  date  April  13, 1865,  for  absence 
without  leave. 

Ihr  the  Week  ending  April  22, 1865. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  April  18,  1865,  for  evading  duty  and  absence 
without  leave : — 

Colonel  Charles  D.  Murray,  89th  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Captain  F.  W.  Doran,  35th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Kennedy,  35th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  March  27, 1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission: — 

Absence  witlumt  leave. 

Burgeon  E.  Hutchinson,  137th  New  Tork  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Styron,  2d  North  Carolina  Volunteers. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  White,  31st  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

First  Lieutenant  Emmett  Stafford,  9th  New  Tork  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  Duncan  D.  Cameron,  9th  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  A.  Bowles,  9th  New  Tork  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  MaUoy,  111th  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  to  date 
April  17,  1865,  having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under  charges  embracing 
"  drunkenness  "  and  "  disorderly  conduct,"  the  truth  of  the  former  of  which  he  ac* 
knowledges. 

Ibr  (he  Week  ending  April  29,  1866. 

Surgeon  George  J.  Potts,  23d  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date  April  21, 
1865,  for  unjustifiably  mutilating  the  body  of  a  deceased  soldier  in  the  presence  of 
enlisted  men  of  that  command. 

Captoin  A.  S.  Jackson,  188th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  date  April  21, 1865, 
for  having  tendered  his  resignation  based  upon  false  statements,  and  for  frequent 
intoxication. 

Captahi  George  May,  Commissary  of  Subiristence,  United  States  Volunteers^  to 
date  April  21,  1865. 

Captain  Abraham  0.  Wanoop,  118th  Ohio  Volonteers,  to  date  April  24, 1865,  for 
sbsenoe  without-leave. 
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The  following  officers,  to  date  April  26,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave  :-^ 

Captain  Charles  Hattenhof,  47th  Ohio  Yolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Durant,  127th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Captain  William  Simpson,  First  Veteran  Armj  Corps,  United  States  Volunteers, 
to  date  April  27,  1865,  having  fraudulently  procured  the  enlistment  in  that  corps 
of  a  man  not  eligible  for  enlistment  in  said  corps,  knowing  such  enlistment  to  be 
fhiudulent. 

Captain  George  W,  Claypool,  68th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  April  27,  1865,  for 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  in  official  correspondence  with  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Treasurj. 

The  following  officers  to  date  April  3,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having 
been  published  officially  and  failed  to  make  satisfactoiy  defence  before  the  Com- 
mission : — 

First  Lieutenant  Oscar  Rahn,  184th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
.     Captain  John  H.  Busby,  108th  Ohio  Volimteers. 

The  following  officers,  as  of  the  date  and  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having  been 
published  officially  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Conmiission: — 

DeaertUm. 
Second  Lieutenant  George  H.  G.  Morton,  48th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date 
January  17,  1865. 

Disobedience  of  orders^  and  abience  vriihoui  leave. 
Captain  A.  G.  P.  Brown,  24th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  April  22,  1866. 

Absence  wWiofU  leave. 

Captain  A  T.  dark,  21st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  date  April  22, 1865. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Chappell,  5th  New  Jersey  Battery,  to  date  April  22, 
1866. 

Assistant  Surgeon  C  D.  Case,  180th  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  date  April  22,  1865. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Appleby,  19th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date 
March  14,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially  and 
failed  to  make  satisfactory  defence  before  the  Commission. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  H.  Brown,  27  th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  to  date 
April  25,  1865,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  assigning  frivolous  and  improper 
reasons  therefor. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  D.  Nutting,  7th  Kew  York  Heavy  Artillery,  to  date 
February  14,  1865,  having  tendered  his  resignation  upon  false  representations. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Saul,  25th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  to  date  April 
27,  1865,  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  absence  without  leave. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  honorably  discharging  Major  I.  B.  Atherton,  22d 
Iowa  Volunteers,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  dishonorably  dismiss  him  as  of  the 
date  of  the  order  of  discharge,  which  was  based  on  a  false  statement  made  to  his 
Commanding  General,  with  tiie  view  of  avoiding  the  just  consequences  of  cowardly 
conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  his  Begiment. 

Captain  W.  L.  Evans,  91st  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  October  1, 1864. 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Popp,  18th  Indiana  Volunteers,  to  date  October  13,  1864|  for 
absence  without  leave. 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  the  Army. 

First  Lientenant  B.  E.  Hermans,  4th  United  States  Colored  Artfllery  (heavy), 
to  date  December  7,  1864,  for  absenting  himself  firom  his  command  without  au- 
thority, since  that  date. 


Dishonorably  Mustered  Out 


Captain  F.  Tumt,  103d  New  York  Volunteers,  as  of  date  his  company  was  so, 
muBtered,  for  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  of  the  Regulations  of  this  Department. 
Vol.  IIL— 37 
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Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

Win  Dbpabtmeht,  ) 

ABJUTAKT-GENERiX'S  OmCB,  V 
Washinotok,  April  3,  1865.  ) 

Oapttin  James  Co^,  147th  New  York  Yolimteers,  charged  with  offences,  and 
heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  senrioe  of  the  United 
States,  the  Military  Commission  inititiited  \>j  Special  Orders,  No.  53,  series  of  1863, 
fh>m  the  War  Department,  haring  reported  that  satisfkotorj  defence  has  been  made 
in  his  case. 

April  18,  1855. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Bradj,  1st  Pe'nnsjlvania  Light  ArtOlerj,  cha^sed  with 
offbnoes,  and  heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dismissed  the  service  of 
the  United  States ;  the  Military  Commission  histituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  53, 
series  of  1863,  from  the  War  Department,  having  reported  that  satisfiMtory  defence 
has  been  made  in  his  case. 

April  24,  1865. 

Captain  Hanoock  T.  McLean,  6th  United  States  Cavalry,  heretofore  published 
for  absence  without  leave,  and  conduct  prejudicial  to  Bood  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline, is  exempt  from  dismissal  from  the  service  of  ttie  United  States,  he  having 
appeared  before  the  Military  Commission  of  which  Brigadier-General  Caldwell, 
United  States  Volunteers,  is  President,  and  made  satisfactory  defence  to  the  diarges 
againsthiuL 

Dismissal  Amended. 

The  order  heretofore  issued,  dismissing  Lieutenant  Biduffd  B.  Crawford,  18th 
Ohio  Volunteers,  has  been  amended  so  as  to  omit  the  words  **with  loss  of  all  pay 
and  aUowanoes.*' 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  Captain  James  Connor,  124th  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, for  desertion,  to  date  October  4,  1864,  has  been  amended  so  as  to  dismiss 
him  for  absence  without  leave,  to  date  December  22, 1864. 

Dismissals  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  In  the  following  cases  have  been 
revoked : — 

Mijor  Norman  M.  ilnley,  19th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Hasen,  3d  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  he  havmg 
been  previously  discharged. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  First  Lieutenant  Alexander  Anderson, 
14th  New  York  Cavalry,  has  been  revoked,  and  he  has  been  honorably  discharged, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

The  order  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  case  of  First  Lieutenant  Christo- 
pher T.  Bybee,  6th  Kentucky  Cavahy,  has  been  revoked,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  to  date  April  8,  1865. 

Bestored  to  Gommission. 

The  following-named  officers,  heretofore  dismissed,  have  been  restored  with  piy 
from  the  date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the  vacancies 
have  not  been  filled  by  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States  :— 

First  Lieutenant  William  J.  Anderson,  Battery  F,  Ist  New  York  Light  Artilleiy. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  W.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Company  0,  Ist  Virgfinia  Light  Artillery. 

Fh^t  Lieutenant  L  B.  Richards,  Company  I,  Ist  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  a  S.  Allen,  Battery  D,  Ist  Maryland  Light  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  Moore  Wirtz,  3d  Michigan  Cavalry. 

Captain  Samuel  Moore,  99th  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Captain  Timothy  Pearson,  15th  Massachusetts  Battery. 

The  order  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  case  of  Additional  Paymastor 
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Benjamin  L.  Martin,  United  States  Yolunteen,  is  reroked,  and  he  has  been  restored 
to  his  former  position  and  rank  in  the  service. 

Captain  A.  Ujde,  16th  Kansas  Cavaliy. 

Captain  Frederick  S.  Gimber,  109th  Pemu^lvania  Volunteers  (now  oonsolidatea 
with  the  111th  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers). 

The  order  heretofore  issued,  dismissing  Captain  W.  B.  Bugger,  122d  Illinois 
Volunteers,  has  been  reyoked,  and  he  is  restored  to  his  position  uncondidonallj. 

W.  A.  NICHOLS, 

Assistant  Acfjutant'OtneraL 


Ilegixlar  Naog. 
Orders,  &c. 

April  12.— Hear- Admiral  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  appointed  to  command  the  Euro* 
pean  Squadron,  with  the  Colorado  (1st  rate)  as  his  flag-Ship. 

April  28. — Rear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  detached  Arom  duty  as  Ch\e(  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Obser- 
vatorj.  Rear- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  detached  from  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  20. — Conmiodore  Charles  H.  Poor,  detached  from  oonmiand  of  the  Saranac, 
on  ^  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

April  28. — Commodore  William  Radford,  appointed  to  command  the  North  At- 
lantic Squadron,  hoisting  his  flag  as  Acting  IU«r-AdmiraL 

April  29. — Commodore  J.  L.  Lardner,  detached  from  special  dutj  at  Philadelphia, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Ck>mmodore  Engle,  for  duty  on  the  Board  of  which  he  is 
President 

April  1. — Captain  William  Rogers  Taylor,  ordered  to  report  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  such  Ordnance  duty  as  he  may  assign  him. 

April  3.— Captain  A.  M.  Ponnock,  detached  fVom  duty  as  Fleet-CSaptain  of  the 
ICssissippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York. 

Apm  6. — Captain  G.  H.  Scott,  detached  fh>m  command  of  the  Canandaigua,  and 
waiting  orders. 

ApHl  12. — Captdn  A.  Ludlow  Case,  detadied  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  for  duty  as  Fleet-Cap- 
tain of  the  European  Squadron. 

April  20. — Captain  Daniel  B.  Ridgely,  detached  from  command  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  waiting  orders.  Captain  G.  H.  Scott,  ordered  to  command  the  Saranao 
(Pacific  Squadron). 

April  21. — Captain  H.  S.  Stellwagen,  detached  tnm  command  of  the  Pawnee, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

AprU  25. — Captain  8.  B.  Bissell,  ordered  to  special  du^  at  Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Captain  8.  F.  Hasard,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

April  28. — Captain  Perdval  Drayton,  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, Navy  Department.  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  appointed  senior  member  of  a 
Board  for  the  investigation  of  Bounty  Claims  of  Men  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
Captain  William  M.  Walker,  detached  from  command  of  the  De  Soto,  and  waiting 
orders. 

April  29. — Captam  Alfred  Taylor,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Susquehanna. 

AprU  6. — Commander  James  H.  Strong,  detached  from  command  of  the  Monon- 
gahel%  and  waiting  orders. 

Apm  8. — Commander  Nathaniel  C.  Brjrant,  detached  trom  Ordnance  duty  ait 
Mound  City,  Illinois,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  11. — Commander  Edwwl  Donaldson,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at 
Baltimore,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Susquehanna.  Commander  M.  B.  Woolsey, 
detached  from  command  of  the  Princess  Royal,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and 
ordered  North. 
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April  14. — Commander  James  H.  Strong,  ordered  to  duty  with  Bear-Admiral 
Gregory,  at  New  York.  Commander  Napoleon  B.  Harrison,  ordered  to  report  by 
letter  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory,  for  such  duty  as  he  may  assign. 

April  1*7. — Commander  John  Guest,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  t|ie  Dacotah. 

April  18. — Commander  J.  R.  H.  Mullaney,  detached  from  command  of  {he  Bien- 
Tille,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  20. — Commander  11  C.  ICarin,  detached  from  Court-Martial  duty  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Receiving-Ship 
Vandalia,  at  PortsmouUi,  New  Hampshire.  Commander  £.  C.  Bowers,  detached 
from  command  of  the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and 
waiting  orders.  Commander  B.  J.  Totten,  detached  from  command  of  the  Naval 
Rendezvous  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  member  of 
Court-Martial  at  Philadelphia. 

April  22. — CoQunander  Fabius  Stanley,  detached  from  the  South  Athintic  Squad- 
ron, and  wiuting  orders. 

April  25. — Commander  M.  0.  Marin,  orders  detaching  him  from  Court-Martial, 
at  Philadelphia,  revoked.  Commanders  Samuel  Swartwout  and  Greorge  W.  Doty, 
detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New  York,  and  waiting  orders.  Com- 
mander J.  C.  Williamson,  detached  from  command  of  the  Naval  Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  E.  C.  Bowers,  orders  detach- 
ing him  from  command  of  the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia  revoked.  Commander  B.  J. 
Totten,  that  portion  of  orders  of  the  20th  instant  appointing  him  a  member  of  a 
Court-Martial  at  Philadelphia  is  reyoked,  and  he  will  await  orders. 

April  27. — Commander  Edward  Donaldson,  detached  from  command  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  granted  sick  leare.  Commander  J.  R.  M.  Mullaney,  ordered  to 
duty  with  Rear- Admiral  Gregory,  at  New  York. 

AprU  28.— Commander  Robert  H.  Wyman,  ordered  to  command  the  Colorado, 
Flag-Ship  of  the  European  Squadron,  fitting  out  at  New  York.  Commander  Fabius 
Stanley,  ordered  to  duty  as  member  of  Board  under  Captain  Jenkins,  at  Mound 
City,  Illinois.  ^ 

April  7. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  John  G.  Walker,  detached  from  command  of 
the  Shawmut,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  10. — ^lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H.  Cushman,  detached  from  special 
duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire. 

April  14. — ^Lieutenaiit-Commander  A.  F.  Grossman,  detached  from  the  South  At- 
lantic Squadron,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

April  18.— Lieutenant-Commander  James  P.  Foster,  detached  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  and  granted  leave. 

April  21. — lieutenant-Commander  James  H.  Gillis,  detached  from  command  of 
the  (late)  Milwaukee,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  24.— Lieutenant-Commander  James  H.  Howell,  detached  from  the  Ossipee, 
and  ordered  North.  Lieutenant-Commander  George  C.  Remey,  detached  trcm  the 
De  Soto,  and  ordered  to  the  Mohongo. 

AprU  25.— lieutenant-Comnuinder  John  G.  Walker,  ordered  to  onnmand  the 
Shawmut 

AprU  26.— Lieutenant-Commander  John  S.  Barnes,  detached  from  command  of 
the  Bat,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

AprU  3.— Lieutenants  William  T.  Sampson,  and  J.  Crittenden  Watson,  ordered 
to  the  Colorado.  Lieutenant  Sulliyan  D.  Ames,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  ordered  to  the  Colorado. 

AprU  6. — Lieutenants  Thomas  C.  Bowers  and  Oliver  A.  Bachellor,  detached  from 
the  Monongahela,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Walter  Abbot,  detached  from 
the  Canandia^^a^  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  6. — Lieutenant  Elliott  C.  V.  Blake,  ordered  to  the  Juniata. 

AprU  11.— Lieutenant  John  H.  Reed,  detached  from  the  Lehigh,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.   Lieutenant  E.  C.  Merriman,  ordered  to  the  Lehigh. 

AprU  17.— Lieutenant  George  B.  White,  detached  from  the  Tioonderoga,  and 
ordered  to  the  Dacotah.    lieutenant  G.  M.  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Dacotah. 

AprU  18.— Lieutenant  Heniy  L.  Howison,  detached  from  the  Bienville,  and  wait-  > 
ing  orders. 
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April  20. — ^Lieutenant  Heniy  L.  Johnson,  detached  from  the  Shenandoah,  and 
waiting  orders. 

April  21. — Lieutenant  James  P.  Robertson,  ordered  to  the  Colorado. 

April  22. — ^Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Marvin,  detached  from  the  Mohican,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

April  23. — ^Lieutenant  R.  S.  McCook,  ordered  to  the  Ossipce. 

April  24. — Lieutenant  G-.  C.  Wiltse,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

April  27.— Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Huntington,  detached  from  the  Chickasaw,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North, 

April  30. — Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Marvin,  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna. 

April  25. — Master  Julius  S.  Bohrer,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at 
Baltimore,  and  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  that  place. 

April  3. — Ensigns  Ira  Harris,  Jr.,  and  Charles  H.  Craven,  and  Acting  Ensign 
Charles  H.  Pendleton,  ordered  to  the  Colorado. 

April  17. — Acting  Ensigns  (George  T.  Davis  and  D.  R.  Cassell,  ordered  to  the 
Dacotah. 

April  20. — Ensigns  James  H.  Sands  and  Yates  Sterling,  detached  fVom  the 
Shenandoah,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  R.  D.  Evans,  detached  from  the 
Powhatan,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

April  5. — Chaplain  Charles  A.  Davis  ordered  to  the  Nav^  Station,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. Chaplain  Joseph  Stockbridge,  detached  from  the  Naval  Station  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

April  10. — Chaplam  George  Jones,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  1. — Assistant  Surgeon  G.  S.  Franklin,  detached  from  the  Onondaga,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  rehef^  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  Cooke, 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  the  Onondaga.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  William  Commons,  detached  from  the  Passaic,  on  the  reporting  of 
his  relief,  and  ordered  to  the  Lancaster  (Pacific  Squadron).  Assistant  Surgeon  J. 
H.  Hazleton,  detached  from  the  Lancaster,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  or- 
dered North.  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  J.  S.  Wells,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron, on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry 
S.  Pitkin,  ordered  to  the  De  Soto.  Assistant  Surgeon  William  S.  Fort,  ordered  to 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia.  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Kershner,  detached 
from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief!  and  waiting  orders. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  L.  Du  Bois,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  8.  N. 
Brayton,  detached  Arom  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  ordered  North. 

April  3. — Surgeon  S.  W.  Kellogg,  ordered  to  duty,  as  senior  member  of  a  Board 
for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Appointment,  and  Promotion  of  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Volunteer  Navy,  at  New  York.  Surgeon  A  Mathewson,  ordered 
to  duty  with  Surgeon  Kellogg,  at  New  York. 

April  5. — Surgeon  John  C.  Spear,  detached  from  the  Monongahela,  and  waiting 
orders.  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Burbank,  detached  from  the  Canandaigua,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

Apiil  10. — Assistant  Surgeon  C.  E.  Stedman,  detached  fh>m  the  Circassian,  and 
waiting  orders. 

April  13* — Surgeon  W.  S.  W.  Ruschcnberger,  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
for  duty  on  board  the  Colorado,  as  Surgeon  of  the  Fleet  of  the  European  Squadron. 

April  14. — Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Wesoott,  detached  from  the  Saugus,  and 
ordered  to  the  Powhatan.  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Johnson,  detached  from  tho 
Powhatan,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  20. — Surgeon  James  McMaster,  detached  fh>m  the  Shenandoah,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  R.  Dodge,  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Philadelphia. 

April  21.— Passed  Assistant  Burgeon  James  H.  Tinkham,  ordered  to  the  Colo- 
rado. ' 

April  22. — Surgeon  Charles  Martin,  detached  fVom  the  Mohioan,  and  waiting 
orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  George  T.  Shipley,  detached  from  the  Wateree,  and 
ordered  home.    Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Giberson,  detached  from  the  Marino 
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HeudeKTOUB  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Stuqaehaima.  Surgeon  Heniy  0. 
Ha  JO,  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Marine  Rendezvous  at  New  York. 

April  24. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  H.  K  Baumgarten,  detached  from  the 
Nayal  Hospital  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  ordered  to  the  Wateree. 

April  26. — Surgeon  Kobert  Woodworth,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendesvoui 
at  New  York,  and  waiting  orders.  Surgeon  Isaac  Brinkerhoff^  detached  from  the 
Naval  Rendezvous  at  Boston,  and  waiting  orders.  Surgeon  John  Thomlej,  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New  York,  and  waiting  orders.  Surgeon 
Edwin  R.  Denby,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New  York,  and  waiting 
orders.  Surgeon  D.  S.  Edwards,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  £.  C.  Yer  Meulen, 
detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  waiting 
orders.  Assistant  Surg^n  D.  McMurtrie,  detached  from  the  Muscoota,  and  ordered 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Bojden,  detached  from 
Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  ordered  to  the  Muscoota^ 

April  26. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Clark,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  ordered  to  the  Mohongo. 

April  27. — Surgeon  A.  C.  Rhoades,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York. 

April  29. — Assistant  Surgeon  B.  G.  Yer  Meulen,  <Mrdered  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  New  York. 

April  3. — Paymaster  John  S.  Cunningham,  ordered  to  the  Colorada  Fleet  Pay- 
master Edward  T.  Dunn,  detached  from  the  West  Oulf  Squadron,  on  the  transfer  of 
accounts,  &c.,  and  ordered  North. 

April  6. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  W.  H.  Anderson,  detached  from  the  Canandaigua, 
on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Assistant  Paymaster 
Forbes  Parker,  detached  from  the  Monongahela,  on  comi^etion  of  transfer,  and  or- 
dered to  settle  his  accounts. 

April  6. — Assistant  Paymaster  R.  P.  Lisle,  detached  from  the  Canonicus,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief^  and  ordered  North. 

April  17. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  F.  H.  Swan,  detached  from  the  Tlate)  Otsego 
(detachment  to  date  from  February  21st,  1865),  and  ordered  to  settle  hia  accounts. 

April  1 8. — Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Hamilton,  ordered  to  the  Dacotah. 

April  20. — Paymaster  R.  H.  Clark,  detached  from  the  Naval  Station  at  Pensaco]% 
Florida,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Paymaster  Henry  H. 
Pangbom,  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

April  22. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  S.  T.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Onondaga,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  24. — ^Paymaster  Robert  Pettit,  detached  from  temporary  duty  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  continue  his  regular  duties  (to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  proximo). 

April  25. — Assistant  Paymaster  Francis  H.  Swan,  ordered  to  the  Mohonga 

April  26. — Assistant  Paymaster  F.  H.  Swan,  orders  to  the  Mohongo  revoked, 
and  he  is  ordered  to  the  Frolic.  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  F.  QuHd,  orders 
to  the  Frolic  revoked,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  27. — Assistant  Paymaster  H.  P.  Tuttle,  detached  from  the  Catskill,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

April  28. — Pa3rma8ter  A.  H.  Gilman,  ordered  to  duty,  as  member  of  Board 
under  Captain  Jenkins,  at  Mound  City,  Illinois.  Paymaster  Gilbert  £.  Thornton 
ordered  to  duty  as  Inspector  in  charge  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  Paymaster  Washington  Irving,  detached  from  duty  as  Inspector  of  Provi- 
sions and  Clothing,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief^  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

April  5. — Chief  Engineer  George  F.  Kutz,  detadied  from  the  Monongahela,  and 
waiting  orders. 

April  U. — Chief  Engineer  Alexander  Greer,  detached  from  duty  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  the  New  Ironsides,  and  waiting  orders. 

Promoted. 

April  L— Lieutenants  Henry  W.  Miller,  Allen  Y.  Reed,  George  Dewey,  Charles 
L.  Franklin,  and  Joshua  Bishop,  to  Lieuteuant-Commauders  on  the  Active  Usty  to 
date  frum  March  3d,  1865. 
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April  14.— Assistant  Paymaster  John  J.  Philbrick,  to  Pajmaster,  to  date  from 
ICarch  9,  1865. 


April  2t.— Assistant  Surgeon  William  H.  Wesoott. 
AprU  29. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Gnnning. 


tloluntttr    SfaDQ. 
Orders,  &o. 

AprU  1 L— Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant-Commander  G.  F.  W.  Behm,  ordered  to 
command  the  Princess  BoyaL 

AprU  6. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  H.  Brown,  ordered  to  command  the 
Great  Western  (^sissippi  Squadron).  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Nathan  W, 
Hammond,  notified  of  his  exchange,  and  detached  from  the  late  Velodtj,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

AprU  10. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Henzy  OhurohiU,  detached  from  Com- 
mand of  the  Circassian,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  13. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Edward  Baker,  detached  from  the  Ken- 
nebec^ on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant W.  H.  Garfield,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and  ordered  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron. 

AprU  18. — Actmg  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  E.  Welch,  detached  from  com- 
mand of  the  Saratoga,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George 
W,  Brown,  detached  from  command  of  the  Perry,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Van  Alstine,  ordered  to  the  Boston  Nayy  Yard. 

AprU  20. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  K  D.  Bruner,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 
Squadron. 

AprU  22. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  IL  Stoddard,  detached  from  the  Naral 
BendezYOUs,  South  Street,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Memphis. 

AprU  27. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  L.  G.  Vassallo,  ordered  to  the  Chicka- 
saw. 

AprU  29.— Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  H.  S.  Wetmore,  detached  from  the  Eolus, 
and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Fred- 
eridc  Crocker,  ordered  to  oonmiand  the  Bat 

Appointed  Acting  Master  and  PUoL 

AprU  6.— Lorenzo  Baker,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

AprU  3. — ^Acting  Master  N.  B.  Heath,  detached  from  the  Augusta,  and  ordered 
to  the  Conemaugh.  Acting  Master  W.  L.  Howarth,  to  regard  hmiself  as  detached 
from  the  Conemaugh,  on  her  arriifal  in  the  Squadron  to  which  she  is  ordered,  and 
to  report  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Squadron  for  duty. 

AprU  5. — ^Acting  Masters  A.  A.  Owens  and  Calvin  C.  Childs,  detached  from  the 
Canandaigua,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  6. — Acting  Master  John  B.  Childs,  ordered  to  the  Juniata.  Acting  Master 
John  S.  Watson,  detached  from  the  Shenandoah,  and  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 

AprU  7. — ^Acting  Master  James  T.  Rose,  detached  from  the  Shawmut,  and  wait- 
ing orders.    Acting  Master  L.  E.  Begn,  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

AprU  8. — ^Acting  Master  W.  A.  Maine,  detached  from  the  Seminole,  on  the 
reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Masters  George  Finney  and 
George  H.  Holmes,  detached  from  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  reporting  of  their  reliefii, 
and  ordered  home.  Acting  Master  Albert  Cook,  detached  from  the  Princeton,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief;  and  ordered  to  the  Seminole.  Acting  Master  W.  T. 
Buck,  ordered  to  the  St  Mary's. 

AprU  10. — ^Acting  Master  W.  N.  Griswold,  detached  from  the  J.  L.  Davis,  on 
the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Masters  William  Williams 
and  Daniel  B.  Browne,  detached  from  the  Circassian,  and  waiting  orders.    Acting 
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Master  William  Burditt,  detached  fh>in  the  Mohican,  and  ordered  to  Ordnance  daty 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Acting  Master  J.  L.  Plunkott,  ordered  to  the  J.  K 
Davis. 

April  11. — Acting  Master  F.  P.  B.  Sands,  detached  fW>m  the  Gettrsburg,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Frolic.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  William  Richardson,  detached  from 
the  Powhatan,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  £.  A.  Decker,  detached  from 
the  Osceola  and  ordered  to  the  Gettysburg.  Acting  Master  A.  M.  Keith,  ordered 
to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

ilpra- 12.— Acting  Master  W.  T.  Pratt,  ordered  to  the  BeoeiTing-Ship  North 
Carolina. 

April  14. — Acting  Master  Francis  G.  Osborn,  detached  from  command  of  the 
Yicksburg,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  17. — Acting  Master  0.  K.  Baxter,  detached  fVom  the  North  Carolina^  and 
ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry.  Acting  Master  T.  F.  Laoock,  ordered  to  the  North 
Carolina. 

April  18. — Acting  Master  G.  F.  Hollis,  detached  from.oommand  of  the  Femandina, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  T.  N.  Myer,  detached  from  the  Bienville,  and 
waiting  orders.  Acting  Masters  B.  S.  Melville  and  Joshua  W.  Crosby,  detached 
from  the  Saratoga,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  Walter  Pearce,  ordered  to 
the  Pacific  Squadron. 

AprH  20. — Acting  Master  William  H.  Brioe,  detached  firom  the  Shenandoah,  and 
waiting  orders. 

AprU  21.  Acting  Master  William  Williams,  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Squadron. 
Acting  Master  L.  A.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Vincennes,  on  the  reporting  of  his 
relief;  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Master  Walter  Pearce,  orders  to  the  Padflo 
Sqnadron  revoked. 

AprU  22. — ^Acting  Masters  J.  M.  Butler  and  J.  S.  Gelett,  ordered  to  the  Memphis. 
Acting  Master  George  K  Pendleton,  ordered  to  tiie  Fort  Morgan. 

AprU  24. — Acting  Master  0.  K.  Bembum,  ordered  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna. 
Acting  Master  Walter  Pearce,  ordered  to  the  Mohongo.  Acting  Master  H.  P. 
Conner,  ordered  to  the  Mohongo.  Acting  Master  H.  W.  Washburn,  ordered  to  the 
Sabine.    Acting  Master- D.  R.  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Dacotah. 

April  26. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Edward  A:  Decker,  detached  ft'om  the  Gettys- 
burg, and  ordered  to  the  OsceohL 

AprU  27. — Acting  UwtfiT  A.  A.  Owens,  ordered  to  the  Mohongo.  Acting  Master 
D.  Rodney  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Dacotah. 

Appointed  Acting  Enaigru, 

AprU  7. — ^Mason  S.  Cooper,  and  ordered  to  the  Frolic. 

AprU  8. — M.  J.  Nicholson,  and  ordered  to  the  Arkansas. 

AprU  13.— James  Wilber,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Sqnadron, 

AprU  18.— Walter  S.  Howland,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomska. 

AprU  21.— J.  W.  Wallace,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

April  24.— Joseph  N.  Peabody,  U.  S.  S.  Genesee. 

April  27.— P-  H.  Cobb,  Potomac  Flotilla. 

April  28.— H.  S.  P.  Rollins,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  29.^John  W.  Sanderson,  U.  S.  S.  MahaskA. 

Appointed  Acting  Enngna,  and  ordered  to  the  School-Ship  SavannaJL 

AprU  6.— Owen  S.  M.  Cone. 
April  11.— William  J.  Dumont 
AprU  14. — Samuel  Atwood. 

April  4.— Acting  Ensign  J.  F.  Bliss,  detached  from  the  HuntsviUe,  and  he  is 
granted  three  weeks*  sick  leave ;  on  the  ezpiration.of  which  he  is  to  report  for  duty 
in  the  South  Atiantic  Squadron. 

AprU  6.— Acting  Ensigns  G.  H.  Barry  and  R.  P.  Leary,  detached  ttom  the  Can- 
andaigna,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  P.  F.  Harrington,  D.  W.  Mullan, 
and  C.  F.  R.  Wappenhaus,  detached  from  the  Monongahehi,  and  waiting  orders. 
Acting  Ensign  T.  F.  Lacock,  detached  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  7. — Acting  Ensigns  Daniel  Friele  and  James  B.  Russell,  detached  ttom  the 
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Shawmut,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  T.  E.  Harvey,  ordered  to  oommand 
the  tug  Pilgrim.    Acting  Ensign  Gomeliua  Bartlett,  ordered  to  the  Squando. 

Apni  8. — Acting  Ensign  James  Birtwistle,  ordered  to  the  St  Mary's. 

April  10. — Acting  Ensigns  James  E.  M.  Graham,  Joseph  W.  Mulford,  G.  B. 
French,  and  G.  H.  Danforth,  detached  from  ib»  Circassian,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  11. — ^Acting  Ensign  Francis  H.  Brown,  datached  from  command  of  the 
Ariel,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  W.  B. 
Browne,  detached  from  the  Honduras,  on  the  reporting  of  his  rehef,  and  ordered 
North.  Acting  Ensign  Israel  Halsted,  detached  from  the  Princeton,  and  ordered 
to  the  Honduras.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  P.  Bragg,  detached  from  the  (late)  Signal, 
and  g^nted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  L.  R.  Chester,  ordered  to  command  the  ArieL 
Acting  Ensign  W.  C.  Underhill,  ordered  to  the  Granite. 

April  12. — ^Acting  Ensign  Edward  Pendexter,  detached  from  the  Penobscot,  and 
ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  W.  W.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Frolic,  and  or* 
dered  to  the  James  S.  Chambers.  Acting  Ensign  James  T.  Bowling,  ordered  to  the 
Penobscot 

April  13. — ^Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Rogers  ord^t^d  to  the  Sweet*Bner. 

April  14. — ^Acting  Ensign  Bobert  B.  Eider,  detached  from  the  Yicksburg,  an4 
ordered  to  the  Ottawa.  Acting  Ensign  David  P.  Cook,  detached  from  the  YickB- 
burg,  and  ordered  to  the  CatskUL  Acting  Ensign  Frederick  Elliott,  detached  from 
the  Catskill,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensign  Wal- 
ter N.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Ottawa,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered 
North.  Acting  Ensigns  William  H.  Otis  and  G.  Y.  Demorest^  detached  from  the 
Yicksburg,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  n, — Acting  Ensign  N.  B.  DaTi&  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and 
granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John  Williams,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina^ 
and  ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry.  Acting  Ensign  J.  A.  Williams,  ordered  to  the 
Emma  Henry.    Acting  Ensign  J.  0.  Staples,  ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry. 

AprU  18.— Acting  Ensigns  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Edward  R  Sheen,  and  Rufus  R.  Donnell, 
detached  from  the  Perry,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Henry  G.  Seaman,  B 
H.  Chadwidc,  and  C.  H.  Sawyer,  detached  frt>m  the  Femandina,  and  waiting  or- 
ders. Acting  Ensigns  Francis  0.  Abbott,  George  H.  French,  George  E.  Wing, 
and  Emile  Enfer,  detached  from  the  Bienville,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns 
G^rge  0.  Fabeus,  William  A.  Stannard,  William  H.  Anderson,  and  Edward  Ro- 
gers, detached  from  the  Saratoga,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  P.  W.  Fagan, 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

April  20. — Acting  Ensign  Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  detached  from  the  Shenandoah, 
and  waiting  orders,  ..    • 

April  21. — Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Rogers,  orders  to  the  Sweet-Brier  revoked,  and 
granted  sick  leave. 

April  22. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Horace  Dexter  and  N.  C.  Borden,  detached  from  the 
Braziliera,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  H  T.  Page  and  B.  F.  Blair,  detached 
from  the  Mohican,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Bennett,  detached 
from  oommand  of  the  Braziliera,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Hazard  Marsh 
and  John  W.  King,  ordered  to  the  Memphis.  Acting  Ensign  Daniel  Friele,  or- 
dered to  the  Memphis. 

AprU  24.— Acting  Ensigns  P.  F.  Harringtcm  and  W.  A.  Duer,  ordered  to  the 
Mohongo. 

April  25. — ^Acting  Ensign  S.  L.  La  Dein,  detached  from  the  Osceola,  and  ordered 
to  the  Gettysburg.  Acting  Ensigns  G.  H.  Barry  and  0.  J.  Rogers,  ordered  to  the 
Coast-Survey  Steamer  Corwin. 

April  26. — ^Acting  Ensign  P.  P.  Hawkes,  ordered  to  the  Unadilla. 

AprU  27. — ^Acting  Ensign  Joseph  W.  Mulford,  ordered  to  the  Huron.  Acting 
Ensign  C.  F.  P.  Wappenhaus,  ordered  to  the  Mattabesett 

AprU  28. — Acting  Ensign  G.  E.  French,  ordered  to  the  Juniata. 

Appoimkd  Acting  Aanskmi  Surgeons, 

AprU  1.— Edwin  A.  Forbes,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolhia. 
AprU  11.— Lewis  W.  Loring,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina.   B.  Semig,  and 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
AprU  1*7.— George  H.  Bull,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohia 
AprU  20.— Clarence  M.  Slack,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 
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AprH  28.— WOford  H.  Wetherill,  and  orderad  to  the  North  CaroUna. 

April  1. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  OObert  Balfour,  detached  fh>m  the  PrhicetoOy 
and  ordered  to  the  Passaia  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Dodge,  detached  from  the  North 
Carolina,  «nd  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

April  6. — ^Acting  Assistant  Sui^geon  W.  H.  Bates,  orders  to  the  Huntsville  re- 
voked, and  he  is  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
A.  Dodge,  orders  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron  revoked,  and  he  is  ordered 'to  the 
Huntsville. 

April  7. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Sowerhy,  detached  from  the  Shawmnt, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  W.  Masters,  detached  from  the 
Ohio^  and  ordered  to  the  James  Adger.  Acting  Asistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Myers, 
detached  from  the  James  Adger,  on  Uie  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North. 

April  10. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  K.  D.  G.  Smith,  detached  from  the  West 
Oulf  Squadron,  on  we  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  Jared  W.  DiUman,  detached  from  the  I^inceton,  and  ordfired  to  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron. 

April  12.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  0.  W.  Knight,  detached  from  the  Oarraba»- 
set,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
E.  A.  Forhes,  detached  from  the  Princeton,  and  ordered  to  the  Carrabasset 

April  14. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  W,  Bennett,  detached  from  the 
Yicksburg,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  17. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  M.  Batten,  detached  from  the  Yalley 
City,  on  the  reporting  of  bis  relief^  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
L.  W.  Loring,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Valley  City. 

April  18. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  B.  Kenney,  detached  from  the  Feman- 
dina^  and  waiting  orders.  AcUng  Assistant  Surgeon  Winthrop  Butler,  detached 
from  the  Saratogih,  and  waiting  oniers. 

April  24, — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  Ingram,  detached  from  the  Noitik 
Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Mahopao. 

April  26.— Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  N.  L.  Campbell,  ordered  to  the 
Mohongo. 

April  27. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Hamilton,  ordered  to  the  Conemaugh. 
Acting  Assistant  Suigeon  A.  R.  Holmes,  detached  from  the  Pembina,  on  the  report- 
tng  of  his  relief!  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ira  L.  Davies,  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Yard,  Waahington,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

April  28. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  N.  L.  Campbell,  orders  to  the 
Mohongo  reroked,  and  he  is  ordered  to  the  Memphis. 

April  29. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  Semig,  detached  from  the  Nayy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered  to  the  Commodore  Morris. 

Appointed  AcUng  AsnsUuU  Faymatiertt, 
AprHA. — ^T.  C.  Dickinson,  and  waiting  orders. 
April  6. — John  H.  Abell  and  Frederick  Wells,  and  waiting  orders. 
April  6.— Wm.  Holland,  L.  C.  Woods,  Jr.,  and  8.  D.  Hurlburt,  and  waiting  orders. 
April  13. — Nicholas  H.  Belding,  and  waiting  orders. 
April  22. — R.  G.  Simpson,  anowaiting  orders. 
April  24. — Charles  F.  Abbott^  snd  waiting  orders. 
April  25. — ^William  A.  Gale,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  3. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  K  Mellach,  detached  from  duty  in  chaige  of 
stores  at  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  setUe  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  William  S.  Thomson,  ordered  to  the  Squando.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  George  R.  Watkins,  ordered  to  duty  in  chaige  of  stores  at  the 
Naral  Station,  Newbem,  North  Carolina. 

AprU  6.— -Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Mathew  T.  Trambonr,  ordered  to  the 
CanonicuB.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  L.  Ruth,  orders  to  the  Forest  Rose 
revoked,  and  waiting  orders. 

April  7.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Bela  M.  Vkmham,  detached  from  the 
Shawmut,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

April  8.— Actuig  Assistant  Paymasters  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Charles  H.  HiU,  and 
H.  G.  Colby,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

April  10.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  H.  Haskrll,  detached  from  the  Circas- 
rian,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  aocounts. 
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AprU  12. — ^Aoiing  Aagifltaiit  Paymaaters  Charles  S.  Didcerman  and  Frank  H. 
Baldi,  ordered  to  Uie  Mississippi  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  D. 
Eimberlj,  ordered  to  the  Saasacua. 

AprU  14.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  H.  Bnlkley,  detached  (h)m  the  Yidcs- 
borg,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

April  11, — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  B.  Southworth,  detached  from  the 
Grand  Qulf,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  H.  B.  WetheriU,  ordered  to  the  Grand  Gulf.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymasters  S.  D.  Hurlbut  and  J.  W.  ICeacham,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 
Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  0.  Woods,  Jr.,  ordered  to  instruction  at 
New  York. 

AprU  18.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  "W.  Goodwin,  detached  from  the  Bien- 
ville, on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  L.  S.  Torke,  detached  from  the  Saratoga^  on  completion  of  transfer,  and 
ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomaa  A.  Emerson, 
detached  fVom  the  Perry,  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  ao- 
oonnts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  K.  Mnrray,  detached  fVom  the  Femandina, 
on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Frederick  Welles,  ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry. 

AprU  20. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  M.  Guild,  detached  from'  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William 
Holland,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

AprU  22. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  C.  Canning,  detached  from  the  Mo- 
hican, on  completion  of  transfer,  kc,  and  ordered  to  seUle  his  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  0.  H.  Longstreet,  detached  from  the  Braziliera,  on  completion 
of  transfer,  &c.,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
D.  L.  Ruth,  ordered  to  the  Onondaga. 

AprU  26. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  S.  Dabney,  ordered  to  the  Mohongo. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edward  Sherwin,  ordered  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the 
(late)  Dai  Ghing. 

AprU  27. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  T.  A  Swords,  ordered  to  the  CatskilL 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  C.  Woods,  ordered  to  the  Nantucket  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  G.  W.  Allen,  detached  frx)m  the  Nantucket,  on  the  reporting 
of  his  relief,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

4prillO.— Acting  Chief  Engineer  Samuel  N.  Hartwell,  detached  from  the 
droaasian,  and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  18.— Acting  Chief  Engineer  William  F.  Wright,  detached  from  the  Bien- 
ville, and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  20.— Acting  Chief  Engineer  Nelson  Winans,  detached  from  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  waiting  orders. 

AprU  29.— Acting  Chief  Engineer  Alexander  McCausland,  ordered  to  the  Juniata, 

Promoted. 

AprU  5. — Acting  Master  Nathaniel  S.  Morgan,  to  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant 
Acthig  Ensign  Rowland  B.  Brown,  to  Acting  Master. 

AprU  6.— Acting  Masters  S.  P.  Crafts,  H.  P.  Conner,  W.  H.  Males,  and  E.  H. 
Keyser,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants.  Acting  Ensigns  0.  C.  K.  Bembum  and 
Cbarles  Grieve,  to  Acting  Masters. 

AprU  8. — ^Acting  Masters  Jacob  Kimbal],  Joseph  E.  Stannard,  and  Leander  H. 
Partridge,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants.  Acting  Ensigns  W.  H.  Colley,  W. 
Vyborg,  Julifls  Nilson,  David  P.  Page,  John  L.  Hall,  and  E.  Spedden  Lowe^  to 
Acting  Masters. 

AprU  11.— Acting  Ensign  W.  H.  Mayer,  to  Acting  Master. 

AprU  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  George  B.  Todd  and  John  J.  Sowerby, 
to  Acting  Paased  Assistant  Surgeons. 

AprU  18. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  W.  Mather,  to  Acting  Master. 

AprU  20. — Acting  Ensign  Jacob  Barron,  to  Acting  Master. 

Apf^  22. — Acting  Master  Nehemiah  M.  Dyer,  to  Acting  Yohmteer  lieutenant. 
Acthig  Ensign  Theodore  H.  Paine,  to  Acting  Master. 

April  24. — ^Acting  Master  C.  C.  Kingsbury,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

AprU  25.— Acting  Ensign  Nichols  Pratt,  to  Acting  Master. 
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April  26. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  A«  Harris,  to  Acting  Tolunteer 
lieutenaot-Commander. 

April  27.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  B.  0.  Sawjer,  to  Acting  Passed  Assist* 
ant  Surgeon. 

April  28.— Acting  Master  G.  C.  Bunker,  to  Acting  Yolunteer  lieutenant 

April  29. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  B.  B.  Smith,  to  Acting  Yolunteer  Id»a« 
tenant-Gommander.    Acting  Master  Thomas  Chatfield,  to  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieu- 


April  1. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Samuel  Smith  and  HeQiy  T.  Blake. 

April  3. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Israel  Bushong. 

AprU  4. — Acting  Master  Henry  A.  Phelon ;  Acting  Ensigns  WQliam  H.  Meti^ 
D.  B.  McKenzie,  John  A  Davis,  and  Gardner  A.  ChurchilL 

AprU  6. — ^Acting  Master  Alfred  Everson. 

AprU  7.— Acting  Enugn  Dayid  J.  Starbuck;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  EL 
Taylor. 

AprU  8.-- Ac^  Yolnnteer  Lieutenant  John  D.  Harty;  Acting  Ensign,  Gbarles 
Ekman. 

AprU  11.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  P.  Golby;  Acting  Emdgna  Lewis 
P.  Delan  and  S.  G.  Bryer. 

AprU  13. — ^Acting  Ensign  D.  Dexter. 

AprU  14. — Acting  Ensign  Alexander  8.  Gibson. 

April  17. — ^Acting  Ensign  George  Anderson;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
George  M  Bums,  Jr. 

AfH  18.— Actmg  Master  B.  a  Weeks ;  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Isaac  BotM; 
Acting  Ensign  William  Schults;  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  T.  Goates. 

AprU  20. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  G.  Dominy ;  Acting  Ensigns  G.  H. 
Barrows  and  J.  W.  Grattan. 

April  21  w— Acting  Ensigns  P.  J.  Markoe  and  William  R.  Avery;  Acting  Assist- 
ant Surgeons  Henry  H.  Smith  and  George  S.  Eddy;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
J.  H.  Jenkins. 

AprU  22. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Johnson. 

AprtZ  24.— Acting  Masters  Foster  Willis  and  John  Wallace;  Acting  Ensign 
James  H.  Barry ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  H.  Andrews. 

AprU  26.— Acting  Master  S.  A.  Waterbury;  Acting  Ensign  Stephen  G.  HUL 

AprU  26. — Acting  Ensigns  John  Gnllaton  and  Winslow  B.  Barnes. 

AprU  27.— Acting  Ensigns  J.  Ryon,  Samuel  H.  Maunder,  S.  8.  Bissell,  James 
W.  Fisk,  and  J.  B.  Trott ;  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Gampbell ;  Acting 
Master  Walter  Pearoe. 

AprU  28.— Acting  Ensigns  George  T.  Joslin,  Andre  &  Rounds,  Jr.,  and  WH* 
liam  D.  Price ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  P.  H.  Pursell,  and 
B.  W.  Gifford. 

Apra  29.— Acting  Ensigns  Ralph  G.  Peck  and  Gharles  Millett ;  Acting  Assistant 
Burgeon  Robert  W.  Glark. 

HoQpiabl J  Difloharged ;  Servioes  being  no  longer  tteqiured. 

AprU  25.— Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  GL  Keens. 

SeYoked. 

AprU  1.— Acting  Master  Gilbert  Richmond.  ^ 

AprU  4. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pflot  Oliyer  Lasher. 

AprU  10— Acting   Master  R.  0.  Patterson;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  Qt. 
Walton.   . 
AprU  14.— Acting  Master  and  I^ot  D.  V.  N.  Wright 
AprU  21.— Acting  Master  Thomas  H.  Femey ;  Ensign  Gharles  P.  Gifford. 

Dismissed. 

JprU  20.— Acting  Bnsin;n  and  Pflot  William  G.  WOlianuL 
AprU  21. — ^Acting  Ensign  E.  B.  Hunt 
J|»ra  24.— Acting  Ensign  F.  S.  Leadu 
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